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PREFACE 


This  second  volume  of  the  Survey  for  1938  deals  with  the  most  important 
of  all  international  affairs  in  that  momentous  year — the  crisis  over  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  from  January  until  its  culmination  at  Munich  and  its  subsequent 
temporary  abatement  in  October.  As  has  been  mentioned  in  the  preface 
to  the  first  volume,  published  in  1941,  this  arduous  piece  of  historical 
research  and  writing  has  been  done  by  Mr.  R.  G.  D.  Laffan. 

Mr.  Laffan  had  started  work  in  1 940,  but  he  was  soon  drawn  off  by  war- 
work  which  occupied  the  whole  of  his  time  until  after  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference  in  1 946.  In  consequence,  the  completion  of  the  present  volume, 
even  in  first  draft,  was  delayed  till  1948,  and  its  publication  was  thus 
happily  forestalled  by  the  descent  of  an  avalanche  of  new  evidence  in  the 
shape  of  memoirs  by  a  host  of  statesmen  and  documents  from  the  British 
archives  and  from  the  German  archives  that,  in  the  last  phase  of  the  war, 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies. 

This  mass  of  new  information,  much  of  it  highly  authoritative,  shed  a 
flood  of  fresh  light  on  the  subject;  and  when  once  this  additional  evidence 
had  been  made  public,  it  was  imperative  to  take  account  of  it  in  revising 
the  present  volume  for  the  press.  By  this  date,  Mr.  Laffan’s  time  was 
once  again  being  taken  up  by  the  demands  of  his  normal  duties  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  he  therefore  delegated  to  Mrs.  V.  M. 
Toynbee  and  Mrs.  P.  E.  Baker,  in  the  Survey  Department  of  the  Institute, 
the  heavy  and  exacting  task  of  incorporating  in  his  narrative,  in  constant 
consultation  with  him,  the  new  information  made  available  in  the  pub¬ 
lished  volumes  of  British  and  German  official  documents. 

By  July  1950,  when  this  preface  was  being  written,  the  flow  of  fresh 
evidence  on  the  history  of  the  crisis  over  Czechoslovakia  in  1938  had  not 
ceased;  it  had,  however,  dwindled,  and  it  therefore  looked  as  if  a  history 
on  Mr.  Laffan’s  scale,  in  which  due  account  had  been  taken  of  the  in¬ 
formation  accessible  up  to  date,  would  not  only  meet  a  need  but  might 
continue  to  meet  it  for  a  considerable  time  to  come.  At  least  it  could  be 
said  with  confidence  that  the  unavoidable  delay  of  ten  years  in  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  volume  had  made  it  possible  to  produce  it  in  a  form  in 
which  it  would  be  found  more  valuable  and  authoritative  than  it  could 
have  been  if  it  had  been  published  at  a  date  at  which  it  could  not  have 
incorporated  the  information  that  had  come  to  light  since  the  end  of 
the  war. 

The  third  volume  of  the  Survey  for  1 938  is  now  also  in  preparation.  One 
of  the  topics  dealt  with  in  this  third  volume  is  the  course  of  events  in 
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Czechoslovakia  after  the  Munich  crisis  down  to  March  1939,  and  this  part 
of  volume  iii  is  likewise  the  work  of  Mr.  Laffan,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Toynbee. 
Volume  iii  also  includes,  among  other  contents,  a  chapter  by  Viscount 
Chilston  on  rearmament  in  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Fiance  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Munich  Agreement. 

ARNOLD  J.  TOYNBEE 

July  1950 


Authorization  has  been  obtained  for  all  major  quotations ,  and  full 
reference  to  the  book ,  the  author ,  and  the  publisher  has  been  given  in  a 
footnote  in  each  case  under  the  first  mention  of  the  work. 
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NOTE  ON  NAMES  OF  PLACES  IN 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The  Czech  form  has  been  used  as  a  general  rule  in 
preference  to  the  German,  the  latter  being  added  in 
parentheses  at  the  first  mention. 

Where,  however,  a  standard  international  form  exists 
(e.g.  Prague,  Carlsbad,  Teschen),  that  form  has  been 
adopted. 


INTRODUCTION 


(i)  The  Two  Incompatible  Worlds 

An  English  observer  who  paid  frequent  visits  to  Germany  during  the  span 
of  six  and  three-quarter  years  that  intervened  between  Hitler’s  advent  to 
power  in  Germany  on  30  January  1933,  and  the  outbreak  of  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  on  3  September  1939,  had  the  uncanny 
impression,  as  he  made  the  short  physical  journey  to  and  fro  between 
London  and  the  Rhineland,  Hamburg,  or  Berlin,  that,  within  these  narrow 
limits  of  space  and  time,  he  was  travelling  between  two  worlds  which  were 
momentarily  both  in  existence  side  by  side,  but  which  could  not  go  on  thus 
co-existing  because  they  were  morally  so  far  apart  as  to  be  incompatible 
in  the  long  run.1 

It  was  as  if  the  spectator  were  watching  two  high-powered  cars  racing 
side  by  side  at  an  alarming  speed  along  a  road  whose  normal  width  was 
too  narrow  to  carry  them  both.  Since  the  recent  appearance  of  the  Nazi 
German  armoured  car,  with  its  massive  plating  and  sinister  guns,  alongside 
of  the  sedate  English  Rolls-Royce,  the  stretch  of  the  road  along  which  they 
were  speeding  had  happened  to  be  wide  enough  for  the  pair  of  them;  but 
at  the  first  bridge  or  turning  in  their  perilous  course  there  was  bound  to  be 
a  fatal  accident,  in  which  one  car  would  inevitably  jostle  the  other  into  the 
ditch  to  lie  there,  a  burning  wreck,  while  the  vehicle  that  had  survived  this 
fearful  collision  would  continue  on  its  thenceforth  solitary  way.  ‘The  one 
shall  be  taken  and  the  other  left’2  was  the  refrain  that  the  ominously  dis¬ 
cordant  tunes  of  the  two  cars’  diverse-voiced  engines  kept  ringing  in  the 

1  Much  the  same  impression  must  have  been  made  on  the  mind  of  an  Athenian  observer  who 
visited  Sparta  at  any  time  during  the  four  hundred  years’  duration  of  a  Lycurgean  ‘way  of  life’ 
( agoge )  which  was  at  last  forcibly  eradicated  by  an  act  of  foreign  intervention  in  189-188  b.c. 
The  most  horrifying  feature  of  the  Lycurgean  system  in  non-Spartan  Hellenic  eyes  was  not  its 
militarism,  which,  like  Prussian  militarism,  differed  to  a  degree  that  hardly  amounted  to  a 
difference  in  kind  from  the  warlike  propensities  of  the  rest  of  a  society  from  which  Sparta  had 
differentiated  herself  in  the  one  case,  and  Prussia  in  the  other.  The  most  appalling  aspect  of 
Spartanism  was  the  iniquitous  repression  of  an  odiously  penalized  subject  population;  and  the 
most  monstrous  of  all  Spartan  institutions  was  a  Secret  Service  ( crypteia )  that  was  the  euphemi¬ 
stic  official  designation  of  an  official  murder-gang  in  which  adolescent  Spartan  boys,  during 
the  last  two  years  before  their  coming  of  age,  were  trained  to  carry  out  a  stealthy  patrol  of  the 
country-side  for  the  purpose  of  making  away  with  any  Helots  who  had  shown  symptoms  of  restive¬ 
ness  or  perhaps  even  only  vestiges  of  character  and  ability.  This  Nazi-like  public  iniquity  was  the 
characteristic  of  the  Lycurgean  regime  that  fixed  the  impassable  gulf  between  Lycurgean  Sparta 
and  the  rest  of  Hellas.  But  there  was  one  difference  of  structure,  ethos,  and  aim  between  a 
Lycurgean  Sparta  and  a  National-Socialist  Germany  that  was  of  crucial  importance  from  the 
standpoint  of  these  two  iniquitous  communities’  neighbours.  Hitler  knew  that  the  Third  Reich 
must  either  conquer  the  world  or  perish,  while  the  rulers  of  Lycurgean  Sparta  were  equally  well 
aware  that  the  conquest  of  an  empire  would  spell  the  doom  of  the  Lycurgean  regime.  This 
difference  explains  why  the  Third  Reich’s  term  of  life  was  one  of  twelve  years,  in  contrast  to  a 
Lycurgean  Sparta’s  run  of  four  centuries.  2  Matt.  xxiv.  41-2;  Luke  xvii.  35-6. 
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English  traveller’s  head.  And  which  of  the  two  worlds  that  were  thus  hor¬ 
rifyingly  racing  along  abreast  was  to  be  the  victim  that  was  to  clear  the 
road  for  its  rival  by  meeting  with  a  sudden  violent  end  to  its  own  career? 

In  the  1930s  this  grim  denouement  of  the  international  drama  of  that 
decade  was  still  in  the  future,  and  so  far  from  its  being  possible  for  a  non- 
German  observer  to  foretell  the  date  of  the  catastrophe,  it  was  impossible 
for  any  living  person  who  was  not  initiated  into  Hitler’s  secrets  even  to  be 
sure  that  the  dreaded  event  would  indeed  occur  one  day.  The  observer’s 
forebodings  in  1933-9  were  not  based  on  the  precise  documentary  evidence 
from  the  German  public  archives  that  had  been  published,  for  all  the 
world  to  read,  by  the  time  of  writing  in  1950;  they  wTere  based  on  intuitions 
which,  however  vivid  and  compelling,  were  nevertheless  subjective  and 
unverifiable.  Before  the  outbreak  of  war  in  September  1939,  only  Hitler 
and  a  small  inner  ring  of  his  confidants  knew  for  certain — because  this  was 
Hitler’s  own  inexorably  determined  and  clearly  stated  plan — that  another 
great  war  was  impending;  and  even  Hitler  himself  did  not  know  his  own 
deliberately  planned  war’s  eventual  dimensions  till  the  demonic  forces 
which  he  had  unleashed — above  all,  within  himself — swept  him  in  1941 
into  a  war  on  two  fronts  which  he  had  always  previously  denounced  as 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  II’s  egregious  folly,  and  carried  him  at  the  end  of  that 
year  into  an  open  conflict  with  the  United  States — a  Power  which, 
strangely  enough,  Hitler  seems  to  have  left  entirely  out  of  his  cold-blooded 
pre-war  calculations,  though  the  intervention  of  the  United  States  in  the 
First  World  War  had  been  the  decisive  factor  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
Second  German  Reich. 

The  German  official  documents  published  after  the  fall  of  the  Third 
Reich  proved  conclusively  that,  at  least  from  1937  onw'ards,  a  second 
world  war  was  being  actively  engineered  by  the  head  of  the  German  state. 
At  a  secret  conference  with  six  of  his  principal  military  and  political 
advisers,  held  in  the  Reichskanzlei  at  Berlin  on  5  November  1937,1  Hitler 
had  announced  that  Germany’s  problem  could  only  be  solved  by  means 
of  foice  ,  that  it  was  his  unalterable  resolve  to  solve  Germany’s  problem 
of  space  at  the  latest  by  1 943— j  and  that  there  were  two  contingencies  in 


1  The  minutes  of  the  Conference  were  drawn  up  on  10  November  by  Hitler’s  adjutant,  Colonel 
Hossbach,  and  the  document  is  therefore  generally  known  as  the  Hossbach  Memorandum.  For 
the  original  see  Trial  of  the  Major  War  Criminals  before  the  International  Military  Tribunal,  Nuremberg 
Kt5'*9 f ' 1  roccedlnSs  and  documents  in  evidence  [hereafter  referred  to  as  T.M.T.  Nuremberg'1 
(Nuremberg  International  Military  Tribunal,  1947)  xxv.  402-13  (386-PS) ;  translation  "in 
Documents  on  German  Foreign  Policy ,  1918-1945,  from  the  Archives  of  the  German  Foreign  Minister,  pub- 
hshed  jomtiy  by  the  British  Foreign  Office  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  (Washington, 
U.S.G.P.O.,  and  London  H.M.S.O.,  1949—)  series  D,  vol.  i,  pp.  29-39.  fin  this  volume  of  the 
Survey  this  collection  will  hereafter  be  referred  to  as  D.Ger.F.P.  and  the  series  letter  D  will  be 
TlTr-pri  aS"  Conspiracy  and  Aggression  [hereafter  referred  to  as  7V.C..4.]  (Washington, 
T;  j,  1 94D)>iu-  295-305,  and  Documents  on  International  Affairs  1939-1046,  vol.  i  (London 

t  '  “I  Umverslty  1  'Tess  for  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  1951)  [hereafter  referred 
to  as  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46],  p.  26. 
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which  he  would  go  to  war  immediately  if  either  of  these  eventualities  were 
to  arise  at  any  time  before  the  date  that  he  had  mentioned  as  his  time¬ 
limit.  At  the  time,  of  course,  this  precise  information  was  known  only  to 
these  six  of  the  arch-villain’s  privileged  fellow  conspirators.  Yet  these 
wicked  projects  which  Hitler  thus  proceeded  to  put  into  action  when  he 
came  into  power  had  previously  been  advertised  by  him  in  a  book,  Mein 
Kampf, ‘  to  which  he  continued  to  give  the  widest  circulation  and  publicity; 
and,  though  some  of  the  most  revealing  passages  in  the  original  were  slyly 
omitted  from  the  earlier  translations,1  the  deftly  doctored  text  was  still 
at  least  ten  times  as  incriminating  as  was  requisite  in  order  to  serve  fair 
warning  of  its  author’s  evil  intentions.  Moreover,  since  1935, 2  his 
massive  rearmament  of  Germany  at  full  speed  had  reached  a  point  at 
which  he  had  nothing  any  longer  to  fear,  and  much  thenceforth  to  gain, 
by  displaying  instead  of  concealing  it.  For  more  than  four  years  before  the 
outbreak  of  war  in  1939,  the  rest  of  mankind  was  watching — and  shudder¬ 
ing  as  it  watched— the  Leader  of  a  National  Socialist  Germany  re-fuelling 
the  furnace  of  a  terrible  engine  of  war  by  pouring  into  it  all  the  material 
resources  of  the  heavy  industry  of  the  Ruhr  and  Upper  Silesia,  and  all  the 
human  resources  of  a  politically  docile  and  undiscriminating  German 
people  which  had  been  conditioned  by  a  nineteenth-century  Prussian 
regime  blindly  to  place  its  technical  ability  and  its  military  virtues  at  the 
disposal  of  the  German  Government  of  the  day — whatever  the  moral 
character  of  that  Government  might  be.  These  signs  of  the  times  were  an 
open  book  which  could  be  read  without  waiting  to  obtain  access  to  Hitler’s 
secret  files,  and  even  without  the  necessity  of  setting  foot  in  Nazi  Germany 
in  order  to  ‘get  the  feel’  of  her  at  first  hand.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Halifax 
and  other  members  of  the  British  Government  of  the  day  had  already 
travelled  on  missions  to  Germany  under  the  Nazi  regime  before  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  flying  visits  to  Hitler  during  the  international  crisis  in  the  autumn  of 
1938,  and  they  also  had  the  usual  diplomatic  representatives  constantly 
on  the  spot  to  keep  them  informed.  Yet,  till  after  15  March  1939,  the 
statesmen  responsible,  at  the  time,  for  the  government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  remained  incredulous  of  the  clear  evidence  that  the  Nazis  were 
not  as  other  men  were,3  and  continued  to  base  their  own  policy  on  the 
assumption  that  the  rulers  of  Germany  with  whom  they  had  to  deal  in 
these  affairs  of  life  and  death  were  men  of  like  passions  with  themselves.4 

(ii)  Chamberlain  and  Hitler 

It  was,  of  course,  a  familiar  fact  of  human  experience  that  different 
societies  with  irreconcilably  diverse  morals,  beliefs,  and  ideals  should 

1  A  French  and  an  English  translation  of  the  complete  text  were  eventually  published,  but 
neither  of  them  until  after  the  Munich  crisis. 

2  Survey  for  1935,  i.  141-4,  184-5. 


3  Luke  xviii.  20. 


4  Acts  xiv.  15. 
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coexist  on  the  face  of  the  same  planet  in  the  same  age— a  nineteenth- 
century  Dahomey,  for  example,  side  by  side  with  a  nineteenth-century 
Denmark,  and  a  twentieth-century  Waziristan  side  by  side  with  a  twentieth- 
century  Kashmir — and  indeed,  even  within  the  coasts  of  the  largest  of  the 
British  Isles  less  than  200  years  before  the  days  of  Chamberlain’s  Ministry', 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Wild  Highlanders  had  still  presented  a 
sensational  contrast  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  population.  It  was  also  a 
familiar  fact  that,  within  the  bosom  of  a  single  society,  there  should  be 
criminal  individuals  whose  personal  outlook  and  conduct  were  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  moral  standards  which  the  ordinary  members  of  the  same 
society  approved  and,  on  the  whole,  practised.  What  seems  to  have  been 
incredible  to  Chamberlain  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  1930s  was  the  appalling  truth  that,  in  a  great 
Western  country  which,  since  the  close  of  the  Dark  Ages,  had  played 
one  of  the  leading  parts  in  the  life  of  Western  Christendom,  the  people 
should  have  allowed  their  national  government  to  pass  into  the  control  of  a 
leader  of  a  gang  of  apostates  from  the  faith  of  the  Western  world’s 
common  civilization.  ‘Did  He  that  made  the  lamb  make  thee?’1  Was  it 
really  conceivable  that  a  once  Christian  people  which  had  bestowed  on 
Western  Christendom  and  on  the  world  at  large  the  gifts  of  the  German 
genius  in  the  divers  fields  of  religious  mysticism,  music,  poetry,  scholarship, 
and  science  should  have  thus  repudiated  a  common  Christian  tradition 
to  which  their  own  ancestors  had  made  such  glorious  contributions? 
Credat  Iudaens  Apella:  non  ego 2  was  the  immediate  commonsense  reaction 
of  well-meaning  Christian  English  gentlemen  with  a  long  and  wide 
experience,  both  commercial  and  political,  in  English  home  affairs. 

Chamberlain  and  his  colleagues  were  most  anxious  to  do  business3  with 
the  Germans,  and  they  did  not  see  why  this  should  prove  impossible  simply 
because  an  undemocratic  regime  had  been  established  in  Germany.  They 
recognized  that  it  was  now  urgent  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  and  desirable 
political  understanding  between  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom  be¬ 
cause  they  knew  that  for  the  last  few  years  Germany  had  been  rearming 
on  an  inci  easing  scale  and  at  an  accelerating  pace.  It  might  perhaps  have 


1  William  Blake,  The  Tiger. 

2  Horace,  Satires,  Book  I,  Satire  v,  lines  ioo-i. 

3  Chamberlain’s  approach  to  the  problem  of  dealing  with  Hitler  cannot  be  understood  unless 
it  is  recognized,  appreciated,  and  kept  constantly  in  mind  that  this  British  Prime  Minister  had 
spent  the  best  part  of  his  working  life,  not  in  politics,  but  in  doing  business  in  the  commercial 
sense,  and  that  he  took  it  for  granted  that  methods  which,  in  his  personal  business  experience 
had  proved  fruitful  for  dealing  with  other  business  men  would  serve  him  equally  well  in  the  inter¬ 
national  arena  in  a  gladiatorial  encounter  there  with  Hitler. 

‘Chamberlain’s  allusion  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster  on  26  July  1028  to  “a 
man  who  goes  down  to  assist  in  settling  a  strike”  and  to  Runciman’s  previous  experience  in 
resolving  disputes  had  reference  to  the  world  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mentality  with  its  respect  for 
compromise  and  constant  desire  for  agreed  settlements’  (see  below,  pp.  202-2)  This  point  is 
considered  further  in  Chapter  VIII,  ‘Berchtesgaden’,  see  below  pp  327-8  3'  P 
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been  possible  for  Britain  and  France  to  veto  this  German  rearmament  in 
its  earlier  stages;  but  the  opportunity  of  taking  a  firm  line  without  the  risk 
of  becoming  involved  in  war  had  been  allowed  to  pass  once  for  all  when  it 
was  decided  not  to  take  action  to  eject  the  Reichswehr  from  the  Rhineland 
after  the  reoccupation  of  the  demilitarized  zone  on  7  March  1936.  The 
British  Government’s  attitude  to  this  German  fait  accompli  in  1936  had 
reflected  an  undoubtedly  wide-spread  feeling  in  Great  Britain  that  it  was 
only  natural  for  the  Germans  to  take  advantage  of  an  opportunity  for 
liberating  their  country  from  one  of  the  remaining  discriminations  to 
Germany’s  disadvantage  in  the  international  order  as  this  had  emerged 
from  the  First  World  War  and  the  subsequent  peace  settlement.  Two  years 
later,  similar  considerations  seem  to  have  influenced  the  Chamberlain 
Government’s  view  of  Germany’s  still  continuing  rearmament  and  to  have 
strengthened  their  unwillingness  to  adopt  the  vigorous  counter-measures 
that  were  being  urged  upon  them  by  people  who  were  not  carrying  their 
heavy  load  of  public  responsibility. 

After  all,  it  could  be  argued,  there  was  truth  in  Hitler’s  contention  that 
so  long  as  Germany  had  remained  disarmed  she  had  never  been  able  to 
obtain  any  serious  hearing  for  her  claim  to  a  revision  of  particular  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Paris  peace  settlement  which  Germans  regarded  as  inequitably 
onerous  and  which,  as  many  non-Germans  were  ready  to  admit,  could  not 
be  expected  to  remain  unchanged  in  perpetuity,  seeing  that  the  country 
on  which  they  had  been  imposed  had  not  been  deprived  by  her  defeat  in 
the  last  war  of  the  man-power  and  the  industrial  resources  that  were  the 
making  of  a  Great  Power.  Hitler’s  method  of  exerting  pressure  by  re¬ 
arming  was,  admittedly,  a  dangerous  game,  and  it  had  the  further  dis¬ 
advantage  of  involving  Germany  and  the  other  Western  Powers  in  the 
expenditure  on  armaments  of  large  sums  of  money  which  could  otherwise 
have  been  put  to  productive  uses.  In  Chamberlain’s  belief,  however,  it  was 
still  possible  to  call  a  halt  to  the  armaments  race  by  securing  a  fair  settle¬ 
ment  of  reasonable  German  grievances;1  and  he  was  ready  to  regard  as 
reasonable  not  only  the  claim  that  the  principle  of  national  self-deter¬ 
mination,  which  was  rigorously  applied  in  the  Paris  peace  settlement  in 
cases  where  it  worked  out  to  Germany’s  disadvantage,  should  be  applied 
in  cases  where  it  would  operate  in  her  favour,  but  also  the  claim  that 
Germany  had  the  moral  right  to  be  reintrusted  with  the  administration  of 
some  at  least  of  her  own  former  colonies  or  their  equivalent. 

Chamberlain  was  naturally  well  aware  that  proposals  for  a  reconsidera¬ 
tion  of  the  colonial  settlement  were  bound  to  meet  with  strong  opposition  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  a  fortiori  in  the  Dominions  and  that  any  sugges- 

1  The  same  utterly  erroneous  belief  was  the  tacit  assumption  underlying  the  publication,  in 
The  Times  of  7  September  1 938,  of  a  leading  article  advocating  a  cession  of  the  Sudeten  German 
districts  of  Czechoslovakia  to  Germany  (see  below,  pp.  251-2). 
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tion  for  a  revision  of  the  European  peace  settlement  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  of  self-determination  was  likely  to  call  forth  most  vigorous 
protests  from  those  in  whose  interests  the  principle  had  been  applied,  to 
the  detriment  of  German  interests,  in  1919.  Yet  so  far  as  the  colonies  were 
concerned,  there  seemed  reason  to  believe  that  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Dominions  would  be  called  upon  to  make  a  relatively  small  sacrifice 
on  the  altar  of  fair  appeasement.  If  Hitler  could  be  judged  by  his  public 
pronouncements,  he — unlike  the  Kaiser,  Wilhelm  II — thought  pre¬ 
dominantly  in  continental  as  opposed  to  naval  and  colonial  terms.  The 
Admiralty  had  already  succeeded  in  concluding  with  him  the  Anglo- 
German  naval  agreement  of  18  June  1935, 1  and  there  seemed  grounds  for 
hoping  that  in  the  eventual  negotiation  of  a  settlement  of  his  colonial 
demands  Hitler  might  prove  willing  in  the  last  resort  to  accept  appreciably 
less  than  the  full  pound  of  flesh  that  he  might  claim  to  be  his  theoretical  due. 
In  contemplating  a  direct  settlement  of  accounts  between  Germany  and 
the  British  Commonwealth,  therefore,  the  Chamberlain  Government 
might  look  forward  to  arriving  without  great  difficulty  at  a  settlement  that 
they  would  be  able  to  defend  as  not  having  proved  exorbitantly  expensive. 
In  general,  Chamberlain  probably  agreed  with  Hitler’s  frequently  ex¬ 
pounded  thesis  that  the  stances  in  which  the  British  Commonwealth  and 
Germany  had  been  placed  by  the  gradual  working  out  of  their  respective 
histones  made  it  practicable  for  those  two  Powers  to  turn  their  faces 
resolutely  in  opposite  directions  without  either  of  them  needing  to  look 
back  suspiciously  over  its  shoulder  at  the  other  Power’s  proceedings  in 
its  own  sphere.  Even  if  he  was  not  prepared  to  agree  unreservedly  with  the 
argument  that  the  facts  of  physical  and  economic  geography  had  endowed 
Germany  with  a  natural  sphere  of  interest  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe, 
Chamberlain  did  apparently  regard  it  as  an  axiom  that  Britain  had  no 
interests  in  that  region.  In  his  view,  if  the  British  Government  were  to  find 
themselves  drawn,  against  their  wishes,  into  participation  in  Central  and 
East  European  politics,  their  role  could  only  be  that  of  an  ‘honest  broker’, 
and  their  policy  would  be  governed  by  two  considerations :  on  the  one  hand 
they  would  be  prepared  to  show  sympathy  with  German  claims  to  benefit  by 
some  principle  which  had  already  been  applied  for  the  benefit  of  non-German 
peoples  in  this  area;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  would  not  be  prepared 
to  countenance  Germany’s  pursuing  any  claims,  however  reasonable  in 
themselves,  by  methods  contrary  to  international  order  and  inimical  to  the 
preservation  of  peace— e.g.  by  coups  deforce  aiming  at  the  production  of 
irreversible/^  accomplis,  whether  these  illegitimate  moves  went  the  len°th 

of  positive  violence  and  bloodshed  or  achieved  their  aims  by  the  mere  threat 
of  force.2  * 

1  See  Survey  for  1935,  i.  178-85. 

'  The  ‘1>“  Po»t  in  Chamberlain’s  eyes  was  demonstrated  by  the  firmness  with 
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Subject  to  the  proviso — to  which  Chamberlain  attached  paramount 
importance — that  Germany’s  demands  must  be  presented  in  a  reasonable 
manner  for  consideration  according  to  an  orderly  procedure,  the  British 
Government  seem  to  have  looked  forward  without  undue  apprehension  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1938  to  the  prospect  of  a  readjustment  in  Ger¬ 
many’s  favour  of  the  Paris  peace  settlement  in  Central  Europe.  At  the 
same  time,  they  could  not  fail  to  recognize  that  the  satisfaction  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  claims  would  be  a  delicate  business.  The  question  of  Austria’s 
relation  to  a  National  Socialist  Germany  would  be  difficult  enough  to 
solve,  though  Austria  was  a  nationally  homogeneous  German  country. 
But  the  most  formidable  difficulties  would  not  be  encountered  till  it  came 
to  the  question  of  the  future  of  a  German  minority  in  Czechoslovakia 
which,  in  the  frontier  districts  adjoining  Silesia,  Saxony,  and  Bavaria,  was 
contiguous  to  the  German  Reich.  As  for  the  question  arising  over  the  so- 
called  ‘Polish  Corridor’,  this  might  have  been  expected  to  be  more  ex¬ 
plosive  than  any  issue  between  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia  if  Hitler 
himself  had  not  rather  surprisingly  taken  the  initiative  in  1934  in  bringing 
about  a  detente  in  German-Polish  relations  which  happily  seemed  to  be 
standing  the  test  of  time.1  Though,  in  the  process  of  readjustment,  there 
were  bound  to  be  some  awkward  moments,  the  British  Government  felt 
that  these  could  be  faced  with  equanimity  if  there  was  a  real  prospect— as 
they  believed  there  was — of  arriving  at  a  permanent  settlement  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  claims  which  would  allow  Europe  and  the  British  Commonwealth 
to  breathe  more  freely  than  had  been  possible  at  any  time  since  the  gather¬ 
ing  of  the  storm  that  had  broken  over  Europe  in  1914. 

The  sincerity  with  which  Chamberlain  and  a  majority  of  his  colleagues 
held  these  beliefs  about  the  possibility  of  arriving  at,  not,  perhaps,  a 
gentleman’s,  but  rather  a  business  man’s,  agreement  with  Germany  was 
demonstrated  in  January  1938,  within  the  Cabinet’s  own  sound-proof 
walls,  by  their  willingness  to  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  appeasement  no  less 
precious  a  victim  than  their  colleague  Eden  who  had  been  Foreign 
Secretary  since  December  1935. 2 

Eden’s  resignation— though  this  was  not  generally  known  until  many 
years  later— was  the  sequel  to  the  rejection  by  the  British  Prime  Minister 
of  an  offer,  made  by  President  Roosevelt  on  12  January  1938,  to  invite  the 
representatives  of  the  British,  French,  German,  and  Italian  Governments 
to  meet  in  Washington  for  a  discussion  of  the  international  situation.3  This 
decisive  rebuff  to  an  historic  overture  from  Washington  could  only  be 

which  he  took  his  stand  on  it  at  Godesberg  on  23  September  1938,  at  the  risk  of  finding  himself 
involved  in  immediate  war  with  Germany  in  consequence  (see  below,  pp.  380-1). 

1  Survey  for  1934,  pp.  386-7. 

2  Survey  for  1 938,  i.  1 35-7. 

3  This  will  be  further  dealt  with  in  the  chapter  on  the  British  Commonwealth  in  The  World 
in  March  1939,  the  introductory  volume  to  the  Survey  for  1939-46. 
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interpreted  as  ‘midwinter  madness’1  unless  there  was  an  unimpeachable 
warrant  for  the  implied  presupposition  that  Chamberlain  had  it  in  his 
power,  by  his  own  unaided  diplomacy,  to  reach  a  lasting  settlement  with 
Hitler  of  all  Hitler’s  claims  without  either  departing  from  the  procedure 
or  going  beyond  the  limits  that  Chamberlain  himself  had  in  mind.  This 
presupposition  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  already  been  shot  tb  pieces  by 
Hitler’s  decisions  on  5  November  1937,  when,  as  has  been  mentioned 
above,2  he  had  announced  to  his  fellow  conspirators  that  ‘Germany’s 
problem  could  only  be  solved  by  means  of  force’;  that  ‘it  was  his  un¬ 
alterable  resolve  to  solve  Germany’s  problem  of  space  at  the  latest  by 
1 943-5’  if  a  domestic  revolution  in  France  or  a  war  between  France  and 
Italy  did  not  give  him  an  earlier  opportunity  to  pounce.  On  the  same 
occasion  Hitler  had  announced  that,  ‘for  the  improvement  of’ the  Germans’ 
‘politico-military  position’,  their  ‘first  objective,  in  the  event  of’  their 
being  embroiled  in  war,  must  be  to  overthrow  Czechoslovakia  and 
Austria  simultaneously  in  order  to  remove  the  threat  to’  the  Germans’ 
flank  in  any  possible  operation  against  the  West’.  These  decisions  an¬ 
nounced  by  Hitler  on  5  November  1937  in  a  conspiratorial  conclave  were, 
of  course,  as  secret  on  12  January  1938,  when  Chamberlain  received  his 
communication  from  Roosevelt,  as  Roosevelt’s  offer  and  Chamberlain’s 
rejection  of  it  were  on  21  February  1938  when  Eden  delivered  his  speech 
at  Westminster  after  his  resignation.  Yet,  when  Chamberlain  took  his  fatal 
action,  there  was  at  any  rate  no  positive  evidence  whatsoever  to  lend 
colour  to  Chamberlain’s  startlingly  unconvincing,  and  in  truth  utterlv 
mistaken,  belief  in  the  innocence  of  Hitler’s  intentions  in  the  face  of  the 
abundant  indications,  recapitulated  above,  that  Hitler’s  character  was 
demonic  and  his  purpose  sinister. 

Moreover,  even  if  there  had  been  no  presumptive  evidence,  in  the  con¬ 
crete  shape  of  previous  acts  and  public  pronouncements,  that  Hitler  meant 
mischief  and  was  not  to  be  trusted,  it  will  not  have  failed  to  strike  the 
reader  that— if  the  foregoing  attempt  at  an  expose  of  Chamberlain’s  and 
his  colleagues  state  of  mind  and  point  of  view  is  approximately  correct- 
this  Ministry  was  throwing  over  one  of  the  governing  principles  of  British 
oreign  policy  from  which  Chamberlain’s  predecessors  in  office  had  never 
eparted,  even  when  they  were  dealing  with  continental  rulers  whose 
record  was  less  dubious  (to  use  the  language  of  meiosis )  than  Hitler’s  was. 
While  one  maxim  of  English  foreign  policy  since  the  fortunate  loss  of 
Calais  in  1558  had  been  generally  to  eschew  the  reacquisition  of  continental 
uropean  possessions  by  England  herself,  another  maxim  to  which  the 

of  Abyssinia  by  n.eans 

10  June  ,936  (Sm*  for  .935,  ii.  3024^34)  °f  madness  b>'  Chamberlam  in  a  speech  on 
2  On  p.  2. 
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navigators  of  the  British  ship  of  state  in  international  waters  had  been  no 
less  tenaciously  faithful  since  1688  was  that  a  continental  Power,  however 
well-intentioned  its  rulers  might  profess,  or  even  appear,  to  be,  must  not 
be  permitted  in  any  circumstances  or  on  any  consideration  to  expand  its 
territorial  possessions  or  political  influence  or  military  strength  in  Europe 
to  a  degree  that  would  upset  the  Balance  of  Power  by  enduing  this  one 
Power  with  a  preponderance  over  all  possible  combinations  into  which  its 
neighbours,  the  United  Kingdom  included,  might  be  able  to  enter  for  their 
common  defence. 

If  we  take  this  classical  principle  of  traditional  policy  as  our  touchstone 
for  testing  the  quality  of  Chamberlain’s  personal  ‘new  order’  in  the  domain 
of  foreign  affairs,  we  shall  see  that  Chamberlain  was  here  taking  a  risk 
which  was  as  unprecedented  as  it  was  immense.  The  measure  of  the 
innovation  was  given  by  the  contrast  between  Chamberlain’s  policy  to¬ 
wards  Germany  during  the  two  and  a  half  years  preceding  the  outbreak 
of  war  with  Germany  in  1939  and  the  corresponding  policy  of  previous 
British  Governments  during  the  ten  years  preceding  the  outbreak  of  war 
with  Germany  in  1914.  While  the  Conservative  and  the  succeeding  Liberal 
Ministry  in  that  decade  had  not  been  less  eager  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  than  Chamberlain  was  in  his  day,  they  had  not  neglected  to  reply  to 
ominous  moves  on  the  part  of  the  Second  German  Reich  by  laying  in 
advance  the  foundations  of  an  entente  whose  combined  strength  might  be 
expected  to  be  a  match  for  Germany  and  her  allies  if  it  were  to  come  to 
war;  and,  on  the  classical  theory  of  modern  Western  international  politics, 
this  counter-measure  would  (as  in  1914-18  it  did)  at  least  produce  the 
beneficial  result  of  saving  the  world  from  subjugation  if  a  war  with  Ger¬ 
many  should  unhappily  break  out,  even  if  the  taking  of  such  precautions 
were  to  fail  to  have  the  very  much  more  beneficial  effect  of  deterring 
Germany  from  embarking  on  an  actual  attempt  to  achieve  her  aggressive 
ambitions.  In  the  considerations  determining  Chamberlain’s  policy 
towards  Germany  on  the  eve  of  a  second  world  war,  if  these  considerations 
have  been  correctly  analysed  above,  the  effects  that  the  contemplated 
concessions  to  Germany  were  bound  in  any  circumstances  to  have  upon 
the  Balance  of  Power  in  Europe  and  overseas  were  either  most  deliberately 
ignored  or  most  negligently  overlooked.1 

Of  course,  if  the  principle  of  self-determination  was  to  be  taken  at  its 
face  value,  it  was  far  from  certain  that  a  majority  of  voters  in  Austria,  or 

1  It  was  impossible,  at  the  time  of  writing,  for  an  unofficial  historian  to  know  which  of  these 
two  alternative  possibilities  was  in  fact  the  truth,  since,  in  the  British  official  documents  so  far 
published,  there  was  not  any  evidence  that  indicated  whether  Chamberlain  and  his  colleagues, 
during  the  two  and  a  half  years  preceding  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1 939,  had  sought  and  obtained 
from  their  expert  political  and  military  advisers  appreciations  of  the  probable  effect  on  the 
Balance  of  Power  supposing  that  Germany  were  to  obtain  control  of  the  countries  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  up  to  the  western  frontier  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
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even  in  the  German-speaking  districts  of  Czechoslovakia,  would  opt  for 
political  union  with  a  National-Socialist  German  Reich  if  they  were  given 
a  genuine  opportunity  to  express  their  true  wishes  pro  or  contra  without 
having  to  fear  the  consequences.  It  was  conceivable  that,  under  such  ideal 
conditions,  they  would  vote  as  the  German-speaking  Swiss  would  vote  on 
the  same  issue,  or  as  the  French-speaking  Swiss  and  Belgians  would  vote 
on  the  issue  of  independence  versus  union  with  France.  But,  what  if  a 
genuinely  free  vote  in  Austria  and  the  Sudetenland  were  to  turn  out  in 
Germany’s  favour?  Or,  what  if,  short  of  an  ideally  free  vote,  which,  in 
Central  Europe  in  1938,  might  be  written  ofF  as  a  purely  theoretical  possi¬ 
bility,  there  were  to  be  a  plebiscite  in  which  the  voting  would  be  appre¬ 
ciably,  perhaps  decisively,  influenced  in  Germany’s  favour  by  methods  of 
intimidation  or  pressure,  or  by  the  sheer  magnetic  power  of  the  National- 
Socialist  Reich’s  contiguity,  which  would  be  serious  encroachments  on  the 
voters’  freedom  without  amounting  to  being  irregularities  or  coups  de  force 
of  a  kind  to  which  the  British  Government  could  decidedly  take  exception 
on  the  ground  that  these  were  positive  violations  of  their  own  provisos? 
Already,  since  Hitler’s  advent  to  power  in  Germany,  there  had  been  one 
plebiscite — held  in  the  Saargebiet  in  January  1935 — in  which  a  vote  had 
gone  in  Germany’s  favour  in  just  such  psychological  circumstances.1  In 
any  case,  let  it  be  supposed  that  Germany,  by  whatever  method,  so  long  as 
it  was  one  that  could  not  be  convicted  of  being  a  flagrant  resort  to  force, 
had  acquired  an  influence  over  Austria  and  the  Sudetenland  that  amounted 
to  control  de  facto,  even  if  it  did  not  take  the  form  of  annexation  de  jure, 
what  would  be  the  practical  consequences  in  terms  of  power  politics? 
Would  not  a  change  in  the  political  map  of  Central  Europe,  which  osten¬ 
sibly  did  not  go  beyond  the  application  of  the  principle  of  self-determina¬ 
tion  for  the  benefit  of  German  minorities  left  in  1919  outside  the  frontiers 
of  the  Reich,  in  fact  produce  a  situation  in  which  the  non-German  peoples 
of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  to  whom  the  Paris  peace  settlement  had 
brought  their  national  independence,  would  find  themselves  now  brought 
under  Germany’s  shadow,  and  indeed  under  her  thumb? 

What  genuine  independence  would  remain  to  Czechoslovakia,  for 
example,  even  if  her  existing  frontiers  were  left  nominally  intact,  if 
Germany  s  encirclement  of  her  were  extended  by  the  establishment  of 
Germany  s  hegemony  over  Austria,  and  if  the  net  were  then  drawn  tighter 
by  the  exaction  of  some  form  of  autonomy  for  Sudeten  German  citizens  of 
Czechoslovakia  who  would  owe  this  improvement  in  their  status  to  the 
powerful  patronage  of  an  adjacent  German  Reich?  If  Czechoslovakia,  as 
well  as  Austria,  should  thus  have  fallen  into  Germany’s  power,  would  not 
the  same  fate  inevitably  overtake,  one  after  another,  all  the  rest  of  the 
successor  states  of  the  Hohenzollern,  Habsburg,  Romanov,  and  Ottoman 

'  Sun’0>  for  1934,  pp.  593-627. 
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empires,  up  to  the  western  frontier  of  the  Soviet  Union?  And,  if  the  whole 
of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  were  indeed  thus  to  be  added  to  Germany’s 
Lebensraum  (alias  Machtgebiet ),  would  not  a  Germany  who  had  acquired 
this  additional  war  potential  then  have  at  her  mercy  all  the  other  Powers 
of  the  Old  World,  even  if  they  were  to  club  together  for  defence  against 
the  giant  who  would  thus  have  sprung  up  in  their  midst? 

Such  acquisition  of  control  over  the  territory  and  resources  of  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe  would  in  truth  assuredly  put  it  in  Germany’s  power 
to  dominate  the  rest  of  the  Old  World.  In  terms  of  strategic  geography, 
this  enlargement  of  her  bounds  would  enable  her  to  insulate  the  Soviet 
Union  from  the  West  European  Powers,  and  she  could  improve  this 
strategic  advantage  still  farther  by  following  an  open  road  leading  out  of 
South-East  Europe  into  South-West  Asia  to  a  point  at  which  she  would 
find  herself  within  striking  distance  of  the  Suez  Canal,  Baku,  and  the 
North-West  Frontier  of  India.  In  terms  of  war-potential,  Germany  would 
be  starting  with  her  own  resources  within  the  frontiers  of  1919 — frontiers 
that  had  left  her  still  the  most  populous  state  in  Europe  and  had  deprived 
her  of  only  a  fraction  of  the  pre-war  Reich’s  heavy  industries — and  she 
would  be  adding  to  these  existing  assets  the  heavy  industries  of  Austria, 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  Teschen,  Polish  Upper  Silesia,  and  Chenstokhovo; 
the  food  production  of  Hungary  and  Rumania,  the  oil  of  Rumania  and 
Galicia,  and  a  man-power — amounting  to  about  95  million  all  told,  even 
if  Germany’s  expansion  were  to  stop  at  the  western  frontier  of  Turkey — 
which  could  be  drawn  upon  heavily  for  industrial  labour,  and  even  to  some 
extent  for  ‘cannon  fodder’  as  was  afterwards  demonstrated  by  Germany’s 
use  of  the  resources  of  conquered  countries  during  the  Second  World 
War. 

Such  was  the  arsenal  to  which  Hitler  would  gain  access  if  only  he  could 
unlock  the  door;  and  the  door  was  one  with  two  locks  named  respectively 
‘Austria’  and  ‘the  Sudetenland’.  Ought  his  neighbours  to  acquiesce  in  his 
acquiring  this  deadly  key  to  an  overwhelmingly  predominant  power  in 
deference  to  the  rather  abstract  consideration  that  the  Germans  had  in 
equity  no  less  right  than  other  peoples  had  to  benefit  by  the  principle  of 
self-determination?  Chamberlain’s  predecessors  in  office  would  no  doubt 
have  agreed  with  him  in  feeling  that  the  point  of  equity  had  to  be  taken 
into  account;  but  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  Ministry  that  had  been  in 
office  at  Westminster  at  any  date  between  1688  and  1919  leaving  the 
concomitant  question  of  the  Balance  of  Power  entirely  out  of  the  reckoning. 

So  ingrained  was  this  habit  of  thinking  in  terms  of  power  politics  in  the 
political  traditions  of  all  modern  Western  states  that,  two  months  before 
Chamberlain’s  secret  rebuff  of  Roosevelt’s  secret  overture,  Hitler,  in  his 
secret  expose  of  his  policy  on  5  November  1937,  had  taken  it  for  granted  that 
the  maintenance  of  a  Balance  of  Power  was  the  paramount  consideration 
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by  which  the  British  and  the  French  alike  would  be  guided  in  determining 
their  attitude  towards  Hitler’s  own  ambitions. 

German  policy  had  to  reckon  with  two  hate-inspired  antagonists,  Britain  and 
France,  to  whom  a  German  colossus  in  the  center  of  Europe  was  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh,  and  both  countries  were  opposed  to  any  further  strengthening  of  Germany’s 
position  either  in  Europe  or  overseas;  in  support  of  this  opposition  they  were 
able  to  count  on  the  agreement  of  all  their  political  parties.  Both  countries  saw 
in  the  establishment  of  German  military  bases  overseas  a  threat  to  their  own 
communications,  a  safeguarding  of  German  commerce,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
a  strengthening  of  Germany’s  position  in  Europe.1 

The  enunciation  of  this  axiom  (as  Hitler  evidently  assumed  it  to  be)  was 
followed  by  a  reconnaissance  of  the  British  Empire’s  and  the  French 
Empire’s  weak  points. 

The  Fiihrer  did  not  share  the  view  that  the  [British]  Empire  was  unshakable. 

.  .  .  Beside  the  British  Empire  there  existed  to-day  a  number  of  states  stronger 
than  she.  The  British  motherland  was  able  to  protect  her  colonial  possessions, 
not  by  her  own  power,  but  only  in  alliance  with  other  states.  .  .  .  The  position 
of  the  Empire  could  not  in  the  long  run  be  maintained  by  power  politics.  .  .  . 
The  French  Empire  was  better  placed  territorially;  the  inhabitants  of  her 
[France’s]  colonial  possessions  represented  a  supplement  to  her  military 
strength.  But  France  was  going  to  be  confronted  with  internal  political  diffi¬ 
culties.2 

In  giving  this  appreciation  of  the  situations  of  Germany’s  two  principal 
West  European  neighbours,  Hitler  had  his  eye  on  a  future  war  with  them 
— and  with  the  Soviet  Union  as  well— which  he  regarded  as  inevitable 
because,  whatever  weaknesses  Germany’s  neighbours  might  labour  under, 
it  was  inconceivable  to  Hitler’s  mind  that  they  would  allow  him  to  push 
open  the  Central  European  door  to  world  power  without  first  fighting  for 
their  lives.  ‘To-day  .  .  .  Britain,  France,  Russia,  and  the  smaller  states 
adjoining  them,  must  be  included  as  factors  ( Machtfaktoren )  in  our  political 
calculations.  And  this  was  why  Hitler  believed,  as  he  declared  in  the  next 
sentence,  that  Germany’s  problem  could  only  be  solved  by  means  of 
foice  .  Actually  [Hitler  went  on  to  say,  he]  believed  that  almost  certainly 
Britain,  and  probably  France  as  well,  had  already  tacitly  written  off  the 
Czechs  and  were  reconciled  to  the  fact  that  this  question  would  be  cleared 
up  in  due  course  by  Germany.  53  But  this  passage  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
abiogating  the  earlier  passage  in  the  same  expose  that  has  just  been  quoted. 
While  Hitler  did  not  expect  either  France,  Britain,  or  Russia  to  go  to  war 
with  Germany  for  the  sake  of  a  pawn  which  Germany  might  be  held  to 
have  it  in  her  power  already  to  take  off  the  board,  he  did  expect  them  to 

.  1  Nuremberg  xxv.  406  (386-PS);  translation  taken  from  D.Ger.F.P.  i  *2-  cf  NC  A 

ui.  298.  J  ' 

2  D.Ger.F.P.  i.  32-4. 
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think  of  all  his  demands  and  his  manoeuvres  in  terms  of  power  politics,  and 
therefore  to  go  to  war  with  him  sooner  or  later,  if  they  still  had  it  in  their 
power  to  take  this  step,  in  order  to  prevent  him,  if  they  could,  from  attain¬ 
ing  a  position  of  predominance  in  which  he  would  have  them  at  his  mercy. 
Crediting  the  West  European  Powers,  as  he  did,  with  these  warlike  ulti¬ 
mate  intentions,  Hitler  was  already  on  the  watch  for  opportunities,  on 
his  side,  of  forestalling  their  imaginary  designs  by  spiking  their  guns  or 
dealing  them  some  crushing  blow  without  giving  them  the  time  to  take  the 
initiative  themselves. 

In  these  guesses  about  current  British  foreign  policy,  Hitler  was,  of 
course,  doubly  in  error.  On  the  one  hand,  Chamberlain  had  not  ‘written 
off  the  Czechs’,  and  when  Hitler  eventually  acted  on  this  mistaken  sup¬ 
position  of  his  by  ‘clearing  up  this  question’  in  his  own  fashion  ‘in  due 
course’  on  15  March  1939,  this  action  had  the  effect  of  opening  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  eyes  at  last  to  the  truth  that  Hitler’s  real  objective  was  not  the 
limited  and  specious  one  of  securing  self-determination  for  Germans  out¬ 
side  the  Reich,  but  the  unlimited  and  insufferable  objective  of  winning  for 
the  German  Reich  itself  a  predominant  position  in  the  world  by  means  of 
first  acquiring  a  predominance  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  When 
Chamberlain  at  last  saw  the  truth,  thanks  to  Hitler’s  revealing  act  of 
stripping  the  mask  off  his  own  face  with  his  own  hands,  Chamberlain 
within  the  next  three  days  reverted  to  a  policy  of  upholding  a  threatened 
Balance  of  Power — by  force  of  arms  if  it  should  have  to  come  to  that— 
which  had  been  the  standing  policy  of  all  previous  British  Governments 
since  1688  whenever  a  Power  aiming  at  predominance  had  been  on  the 
war-path  in  the  international  wilderness.  On  the  other  hand,  down  to  that 
moment — and  this  was  the  other  point  on  which  Hitler  was  in  error  on 
5  November  1937— Chamberlain  was  not  thinking  of  Anglo-German 
relations  in  terms  of  the  Balance  of  Power  at  all,  and — incredible  though 
this  would  have  been  to  Hitler — he  was  not  even  thinking  of  Germany’s 
expansion  of  her  power  in  Central  Europe  in  terms  of  ‘British  interests’  in 
the  traditional  meaning  of  the  term.  Even  on  27  September  1938,  twelve 
days  after  his  first  flight  in  an  aeroplane  had  given  him  the  means  of 
appreciating,  from  recent  personal  experience,  the  appalling  degree  of 
proximity  of  all  European  countries  to  one  another  in  the  Air  Age, 
Chamberlain  once  more  proclaimed  his  own  abiding  blindness  to  the 
truth  that  Britain’s  destiny  was  now  bound  up  with  Czechoslovakia’s  in 
the  transparent  sincerity  of  his  strangely  naive  plaint  in  a  broadcast  to  his 
fellow  countrymen.  ‘How  horrible,  fantastic,  incredible  it  is  that  we  should 
be  digging  trenches  and  trying  on  gas  masks  here  because  of  a  quarrel  in 
a  far-away  country  between  people  of  whom  we  know  nothing.’1 

1  See  also  below,  pp.  416-18.  Chamberlain’s  expression  of  this  sentiment  on  this  date  had  been 
anticipated  on  24  March  1938  by  an  earlier  expression  ofit  in  the  mouth  of  his  colleague  Sir  John 
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This  thesis  that  Bohemia  was  situated  on  a  different  planet  from 
England’s  Mother  Earth  had  already  been  disputable  in  the  seventeenth 
century  when  it  had  been  a  controversial  issue  in  England  on  the  eve  and 
the  morrow  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Years  War;  but  King  James  I’s 
timidity  in  1618-19  was  at  least  more  excusable  than  Chamberlain’s 
myopia  in  1938.  The  tenacity  with  which  this  twentieth-century  British 
Prime  Minister  clung  to  his  startlingly  anachronistic  notions  of  contem¬ 
porary  European  strategico-political  geography  was  indicated  when  the 
misconception  that  he  had  revealed  in  his  broadcast  on  27  September 
reappeared  in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster  on 
28  September.  ‘However  remote  this  territory  may  be’,  the  Prime  Minister 
remarked  in  the  course  of  this  account  of  his  stewardship,  the  British 
Government  had  been  aware  that  a  Czecho-German  dispute,  left  to  itself, 
‘might  give  rise  to  a  general  conflagration’. 

If  Chamberlain’s  words  on  27  and  28  September  1938  had  opened 
Hitler’s  eyes  to  Chamberlain’s  innocence,  as  Hitler’s  action  on  15  March 
1939  did  open  Chamberlain’s  to  Hitler’s  guilt,  we  may  guess  that  Hitler’s 
emotional  reaction  would  have  been  a  lightning-swift  succession  of  in¬ 
credulity,  contempt,  and  exultation.  Even  as  it  was,  a  Hitler  who  had 
never  divined  that  Chamberlain  was  not  concerned  about  the  Balance  of 
Power,  must  nevertheless  have  felt  confident — at  the  latest,  since  the  date 
of  Eden’s  resignation — that  the  British  Prime  Minister  and  his  colleagues 
were  going  to  deliver  themselves  ineptly  into  the  Austrian  Man  of  Destiny’s 
hands  by  letting  slip  the  latest  moment  at  which  it  would  be  possible  for 
them  to  turn  and  fight  with  any  prospect  of  success.  Hitler’s  blindness  to 
the  truth  about  Chamberlain  remained  as  dense  down  to  15  March  1939 
as  Chamberlain’s  blindness  to  the  truth  about  Hitler  remained  down  to 
the  1 8th  of  the  same  month;  but,  unlike  Chamberlain’s  blindness,  Hitler’s 
eventually  brought  utter  disaster  on  the  purblind  statesman’s  country.  It 
was  Hitler’s  Germany,  not  Chamberlain’s  Britain,  that  was  to  bite  the 
dust  in  1945. 

Hitler’s  policy  towards  Great  Britain  seems  to  have  been  based  on  a 
mistaken  belief  that  he  would  be  able  to  keep  her  gently  on  the  run  till  he 
would  have  her  so  entirely  at  his  mercy  that  she  would  wake  up  to  find 
his  ascendancy  already  beyond  challenge.  There  was,  of  course,  much  in 

Simon,  in  the  following  terms :  ‘There  was  not  one  man  in  a  thousand  in  this  country'  who  would 
have  gone  to  war  because  of  Serbia.  What  decided  the  British  people  was  something  much  nearer 
home,  namely  the  invasion  of  Belgium’  (H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  333,  col.  1512). 

Cf.  also  D.  W.  Brogan,  The  English  People  (London,  Hamish  Hamilton,  1943),  p.  217:  ‘It  is 
not  an  irrelevant  accident  that  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  home  town,  Birmingham,  is  the  only  one  of 
the  great  British  cities  that  is  not  a  great  port.  A  Lord  Mayor  of  Liverpool  or  Manchester,  a 
Lord  Piovost  of  Glasgow,  would  have  hesitated  before  making  plaintive  remarks  about  remote 
countries  of  which  so  little  was  known.  The  inhabitants  of  these  cities  knew  only  too  well  that 
there  were  no  regions  of  which  Britain  could  afford  to  be  ignorant,  no  problems  which  did  not 
touch  the  nation  of  international  shopkeepers.’ 
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Chamberlain’s  behaviour  to  encourage  this  sanguine  expectation.  At  the 
same  time,  there  were  two  danger-signals  whose  significance  seems  to  have 
escaped  Hitler’s  as  well  as  Ribbentrop’s1  eye,  but  perhaps  might  not  have 
escaped  Bismarck’s  had  he  then  still  been  at  the  helm  of  the  German  ship 
of  state.  One  danger-signal  was  the  British  Government’s  quiet  but  never- 
flagging  persistence  in  stipulating  that  a  sympathetic  attitude  on  their  part 
to  reasonable  German  claims  against  third  parties  was  conditional  upon 
Germany’s  refraining  from  any  move  to  promote  her  claims  by  what  the 
British  Government  would  regard  as  being  illegitimate  means;  the  second 
danger-signal  was  the  British  Government’s  steadily  maintained  non 
possumus  attitude  towards  demands  on  the  German  Government’s  part  for 
official  action  to  restrain  the  British  Press  from  taking  lines  towards 
Germany  that  were  objectionable  in  the  German  Government’s  view. 

The  frequency  and  the  vigour  with  which  the  German  Government’s 
complaints  about  the  tone  of  the  British  Press  were  forced  upon  British 
Ministers  are  perhaps  to  be  explained  as  effects  of  several  convergent 
psychological  causes.  Tyrants  who  had  savagely  crushed  all  overt  expres¬ 
sion  of  opposition  to  their  will  within  their  own  frontiers  were  no  doubt 
genuinely  infuriated  at  finding  themselves  still  compelled  to  put  up  with 
unrestricted  public  criticism  and  castigation  abroad;  they  were  no  doubt 
also  partly  incredulous  of  the  genuineness  of  the  British  Government’s 
professions  of  a  constitutional  inability  to  emulate  the  Government  of  the 
Third  German  Reich  in  behaving  as  absolute  masters  in  their  own  house; 
and  we  may  guess  that  they  also  deliberately  kept  this  grievance  against 
a  propitiatory-minded  British  Government  festering,  on  the  calculation 
that,  in  so  far  as  Chamberlain  and  his  colleagues  should  prove  genuinely 
unable  to  put  a  stop  to  the  uncomplimentary  treatment  of  Hitler  and  his 
fellow  conspirators  in  the  British  Press,  the  gangsters  who  had  thus  been 
called  by  their  true  name  without  redress  might  find  themselves  able  to 
extort,  from  Great  Britain,  in  compensation,  some  additional  measure  of 
appeasement  beyond  what  they  could  have  claimed  supposing  either  that 
they  had  been  treated  by  the  British  Press  with  greater  deference,  or  had 
allowed  the  actual  treatment  that  they  did  receive  to  pass  without  lodging 
complaints  that,  whether  politic  or  not,  were  certainly  undignified. 

At  the  meeting  between  Hitler  and  Halifax2  at  Berchtesgaden  on 
19  November  1 937,  Hitler  complained  of ‘action  of  the  press  to  disturb  Lord 
Halifax’s  visit  to  Germany’,  and  he  went  on  to  declare  that,  in  his  belief, 

every  proposal  he  made  would  be  at  once  torpedoed  and  that  any  government 
would  find  itself  faced  with  great  difficulties  from  the  opposition  if  it  accepted 
them. 

1  Joachim  von  Ribbentrop,  German  Ambassador  in  London,  1936-8,  Foreign  Minister, 
I93&-45- 

2  Viscount  Halifax,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  1938-40. 
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Lord  Halifax  replied  that,  if  the  Chancellor  was  really  of  that  opinion,  it  was 
clear  that  he  had  wasted  his  time  in  coming  to  Berchtesgaden  and  the  Chancellor 
had  wasted  his  time  in  receiving  him.  For  if  the  Chancellor’s  premises  were 
correct,  it  followed  that  no  advance  could  be  made  on  the  road  to  under¬ 
standing,  and  that,  so  long  as  England  was  a  democracy,  further  conversation 
could  serve  no  useful  purpose,  since  England  would  not  quickly  modify  her 
present  system  of  government.1 

An  opening  for  a  complaint  on  the  same  sore  subject  was  given  by  the 
French  Foreign  Minister,  Delbos,  to  the  German  Foreign  Minister 
Neurath,  according  to  Neurath’s  account2  of  their  conversation  in  Berlin 
on  3  December  1937;  but,  in  Hitler’s  conversation  in  Berlin  with  the 
British  Ambassador,  Sir  Nevile  Henderson,  on  3  March  1938,  the  offensive 
was  taken  by  Hitler  in  his  remark3  that  ‘the  most  important  contribution 
to  the  re-establishment  of  peace  and  security  in  Europe  would  be  the 
suppression  of  the  inflammatory  international  press. . .  which  unfortunately 
was  also  represented  in  large  numbers  in  England’.  When  Ribbentrop 
reopened  the  subject  in  his  conversation  with  Halifax  on  10  March  1938, 
the  British  Foreign  Secretary’s  answer  was  that 

it  was  essential  to  recognise  the  British  attitude  in  this  matter  and  that,  as  I  had 
said  to  the  Chancellor  at  Berchtesgaden,  if  he  really  thought  that  no  agreement 
was  possible  in  the  presence  of  a  free  Press,  that  was  tantamount  to  saying  that 
no  progress  could  be  made,  insofar  as  one  of  the  fixed  points  in  the  compass  was 
that  we  should  never  be  prepared  to  consider  measures  of  Press  control  similar 
to  those  adopted  in  Germany.4 

But  even  this  uncompromising  attitude  on  Halifax’s  part  did  not  deter 
Ribbentrop  from  reverting  to  the  subject5  before  this  interview  came  to 
an  end. 

This  never-redressed  German  grievance  over  the  liberty  of  the  foreign 
press  was  not,  of  course,  a  matter  of  such  moment  as  the  never-abated 
British  stipulation  that  a  satisfaction  even  of  reasonable  German  claims 
must  not  be  sought  except  by  legitimate  means. 

That  stipulation  was  carefully  attached  by  Halifax,  in  his  conversation 
with  Hitler  at  Berchtesgaden  on  19  November  1937,  to  his  hints  of  British 
readiness  to  contemplate  changes  to  Germany’s  advantage  in  the  political 
map  of  Europe  that  had  resulted  from  the  Paris  peace  settlement. 

I  he  view  was  held  in  England  [he  said]  that  it  was  perfectly  possible  to  clear 
out  of  the  way  the  misunderstandings  which  existed.  .  .  .  The  solution  of  even 
difficult  problems  could  be  facilitated  by  mutual  confidence.  ...  On  the  English 
side  it  was  not  necessarily  thought  that  the  status  quo  must  be  maintained 
under  all  cii  cumstances.  It  was  recognised  that  one  might  have  to  contemplate 
an  adjustment  to  new  conditions,  a  correction  of  former  mistakes  and  the 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  i.  60.  2  Ibid.  94—5. 

4  Ibid.  253-4.  5  Ibid.  257. 


3  Ibid.  243. 
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recognition  of  changed  circumstances  when  such  need  arose.  In  doing  so 
England  made  her  influence  felt  only  in  one  way — to  secure  that  these  alterations 
should  not  take  place  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  the  unreasonable  solution 
mentioned  by  the  Chancellor,  the  play  of  free  forces,  which  in  the  end  meant 
war.  He  must  emphasise  once  more  in  the  name  of  H.M.  Government  that 
possibility  of  change  of  the  existing  situation  was  not  excluded,  but  that  changes 
should  only  take  place  upon  the  basis  of  reasonable  agreements  reasonably 
reached.1 

In  the  same  conversation,  Halifax  actually  took  the  initiative  in  mention¬ 
ing  the  issues  arising  over  Danzig,  Austria,  and  Czechoslovakia  as  examples 
of  questions  falling  ‘into  the  category  of  possible  alterations  in  the  European 
order  which  might  be  destined  to  come  about  with  the  passage  of  time’.2 
But,  after  opening  up  this  vista  of  appeasement,  he  repeated  in  the  next 
sentence  his  warning  that 

England  was  interested  to  see  that  any  alterations  should  come  through  the 
course  of  peaceful  evolution  and  that  methods  should  be  avoided  which  might 
cause  far-reaching  disturbances,  which  neither  the  Chancellor  nor  other  countries 
desired.3 

Chamberlain  appears  to  have  taken  the  same  line  when  the  questions 
of  Austria  and  the  German  minority  in  Czechoslovakia  were  broached 
with  him  by  Ribbentrop  at  their  meeting  in  London  on  1 5  December  1 937  ;4 
and  Henderson,  in  his  conversation  with  Hitler  in  Berlin  on  3  March  1938, 
prefaced  his  recital  of  his  own  instructions  by  reminding  Hitler5  of  what 
Halifax  had  said  to  him  on  19  November  1937  on  this  particular  point. 
In  London  on  22  April  1938,  in  conversation  with  Woermann,  the  German 
charge  d’affaires,  R.  A.  Butler,  the  British  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
Loreign  Affairs,  after  going  (according  to  his  interlocutor’s  report)  so  far 
as  to  say  that  ‘England  was  aware  that  Germany  would  attain  “her  next 
goal”  ’,  and  meaning,  by  that,  her  goal  in  Czechoslovakia,  went  on  to 
warn  the  German  charge  d’affaires  that  ‘the  manner  in  which  this  was 
done  was,  however,  decisive  for  the  reaction  in  England’.6 

This  point  was  duly  taken  by  the  German  Ambassador  in  Great  Britain, 
Dirksen,  as  the  text  for  his  courageous  report  of  10  July  1938  to  the 
German  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.7  After  emphasizing  the  magnitude 

1  Ibid.  55-8.  2  Ibid.  62.  3  Ibid.  62-3.  4  Ibid.  132.  5  Ibid.  241. 

6  Ibid.  1093.  For  statements  to  the  same  effect  made  by  Henderson  and  Sir  Horace  Wilson 
(Chief  Industrial  Adviser  to  H.M.G.,  1930-9)  in  August,  see  below,  p.  264,  note  4.  Wilson  was 
still  emphasizing  that  it  was  the  form  of  the  German  proposals  that  mattered  in  a  conversation 
with  a  German  official  on  the  morning  of  28  September  (see  below,  p.  425,  note  4). 

7  For  text  see  D.Ger.F.P.  i.  1 153-9,  where  the  date  of  the  report  is  given  as  18  July  (the  date 
of despatch);  the  date  of  writing,  iojuly,  is  shown  in  a  photostatic  copy  of  page  1  of  the  document 
reproduced  in  Documents  and  Materials  relating  to  the  eve  of  the  Second  World  War  from  the  Archives  of 
the  German  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
(Moscow,  Foreign  Languages  Publishing  House,  1948)  i.  122. 
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of  the  effect  which  the  Anschluss  of  Austria  to  the  Reich  had  produced  on 
public  feeling  in  Great  Britain,1  and  warning  his  principals2  that  the 
British  Government  had  now  definitely  made  up  their  mind  ‘to  oppose — 
even  at  the  price  of  war — any  further  attempts  to  shift  the  balance  of 
power  on  the  Continent  without  a  previous  understanding  with  England’, 
the  Ambassador  concluded  by  giving  a  remarkably  clear-sighted  estimate 
both  of  the  lengths  to  which  Chamberlain’s  Government  were  prepared 
to  go  along  the  path  of  appeasement,  and  of  the  limits  that  they  would  be 
unwilling  to  overstep. 

The  present  British  Cabinet  is  the  first  one  since  the  war  to  make  a  settlement 
with  Germany  one  of  the  most  important  points  on  its  program;  it  thus  shows 
the  greatest  understanding  for  Germany  that  is  possible  in  any  group  of  British 
political  leaders  of  Cabinet  caliber.  The  present  Cabinet  possesses  sufficient 
strength  at  home  to  carry  out  this  task.  In  essential  points  it  has  approached  the 
guiding  principles  represented  by  Germany:  elimination  of  the  Soviet  Union 
from  decisions  on  the  fate  of  Europe;  elimination  of  the  League  of  Nations  from 
the  same  task;  advisability  of  bilateral  negotiations  and  treaties.  It  is  showing 
growing  understanding  for  the  demands  of  Germany  in  the  Sudeten  question. 
It  would  be  willing  to  make  great  sacrifices  to  satisfy  Germany’s  other  legitimate 
demands — on  the  one  condition  that  these  objectives  are  sought  by  peaceful 
means.  If  Germany  should  resort  to  military  means  to  reach  these  ob¬ 
jectives,  then  England  would  without  any  doubt  resort  to  war  at  the  side  of 
France.3 

The  issue  which  Dirksen  was  here  pressing  upon  his  Government’s 
attention  in  all  good  faith  had  not  been  overlooked  by  his  Nazi  masters, 
and  Ribbentrop,  in  his  conversation  in  London  with  Halifax  on  io  March 
1 93^5  had  taken  pains  to  play  up  to  the  British  Government’s  attitude  of 
mind.  According  to  an  agreed  record  of  the  talk,  Ribbentrop  had  declared 
on  this  occasion  that 

the  Chancellor  was  as  anxious  for  an  understanding  with  [England]  as  he  had 
ever  been.  He  had  given  evidence  of  this  in  the  Anglo-German  Naval  Treaty; 
he  had  more  than  once  assured  France  that  Germany  had  no  territorial  ambi¬ 
tions  at  hei  expense,  and  he  had  made  a  settlement  with  Belgium.  The  German 
Government  welcomed  the  prospect  of  our  establishing  closer  relations  with 
Italy  because  they  saw  in  that,  if  it  could  be  accomplished,  a  real  advance 
towards  a  moie  peaceful  state  in  Europe.  If,  therefore,  [England]  could  reconcile 
itself  to  looking  these  facts  in  the  face,  he  felt  able  to  look  forward  to  a  time  when 
Germany  would  be  strong,  satisfied,  and  with  no  outstanding  problems  either 
at  home  or  abroad,  and  with  whom  our  relations  would  be  permanently  secured 
on  a  basis  of  mutual  respect  and  confidence.  ...  The  Fiihrer  had  been  seeking 
an  understanding  with  England  for  18  years  and  .  .  .  he  (Herr  von  Ribbentrop) 
had  himself  again  and  again  taken  steps  to  reach  this  objective.  It  was  now 

*  D.Ger.F.P.  i.  1 153-4.  2  Ibid.  u55. 


3  Ibid.  1158-9. 
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up  to  England  to  understand  the  true  intentions  and  needs  of  Germany.  If  the 
colonial  question  was  solved,  and  if  a  solution  were  found  for  the  Austrian 
problem  and  that  of  the  Germans  in  Czechoslovakia — which  regardless  of  the 
will  of  the  statesmen  would  take  its  inevitable  course — Herr  von  Ribbentrop 
believed  that  Germany  and  England  could  really  achieve  a  lasting  under¬ 
standing.  Germany  fully  recognised  the  realistic  attitude  which  Chamberlain 
had  taken  in  recent  weeks  and  hoped  that  he  would  retain  this  realism  during 
the  discussion  of  the  German  questions.  England  had  her  axis  with  Paris,  we 
had  our  axis  with  Rome.  However,  there  would  be  no  reason  why  these  two 
axes  should  not  co-operate.1 

These  specious  assurances  were  intended  by  their  utterer  to  act  as 
sedatives  to  a  public  feeling  in  Great  Britain  which  had  been  mounting  as 
rapidly  as  Hitler’s  policy  had  been  precipitating  an  Austro-German  crisis, 
and  which,  in  the  course  of  this  very  conversation,  had  been  endorsed 
by  Halifax  in  the  British  Government’s  name  in  the  following  outspoken 
warning. 

I  would  repeat  that  we  had  no  desire  to  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  peaceful 
agreement  reached  by  peaceful  means.  We  recognised  the  reality  of  the  problems 
from  the  German  point  of  view,  connected  with  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia. 
We  had  not  tried  to  block  Austria  but  had  rather  tried  to  steady  European 
opinion,  shaken  by  the  Berchtesgaden  interview.  We  had,  moreover,  consis¬ 
tently  used  our  influence,  and  were  ready  to  go  on  doing  so,  at  Prague  to  promote 
a  peaceful  settlement  there.  But  we  should  be  less  than  frank  if  we  did  not  make 
clear  to  the  German  Government  the  danger  we  saw  in  the  expression  that 
responsible  leaders  in  Germany  were  giving  in  public  to  German  policy  and  to 
the  spirit  in  which  that  policy  was  being  pursued.  The  suggestion  was  being 
created  that  something  more  than  fair  treatment  of  minorities  was  involved. 
This  seemed  to  us  to  put  back  the  chance  of  reaching  peaceful  settlements :  and 
to  hold  very  dangerous  possibilities  for  Europe.  The  last  thing  we  wanted  to 
see  was  a  war  in  Europe.  But  the  experience  of  all  history  went  to  show  that  the 
pressure  of  facts  was  sometimes  more  powerful  than  the  wills  of  men:  and  if 
once  war  should  start  in  Central  Europe,  it  was  quite  impossible  to  say  where  it 
might  not  end,  or  who  might  not  become  involved.2 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  Ribbentrop’s  soft  answer  to  these  prescient 
British  words  with  the  line  taken  by  him  in  his  confidential  report  of 
2  January  1938  to  Hitler.  On  10  March  he  was  acting  on  a  directive 
which  he  had  laid  down  for  himself  on  2  January  in  submitting  to  Hitler 
that 

we  must  .  .  .  continue  to  foster  England’s  belief  that  a  settlement  and  an  under¬ 
standing  between  Germany  and  England  are  still  possible  eventually.  Such  a 
prospect  might,  for  example,  have  a  restraining  effect  on  any  possible  intention 
to  intervene  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government,  should  Germany  become 

1  Ibid.  254-60. 


2  Ibid.  259. 
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involved  in  a  local  conflict  in  Central  Europe  which  does  not  vitally  concern 
England.1 

Thus,  since  the  beginning  of  the  fateful  year  1938,  the  man  responsible  to 
Hitler  for  the  conduct  of  German  foreign  policy  was  making  no  more  than 
a  feint  of  pursuing  a  conciliatory  policy  towards  Great  Britain  which  more 
than  six  months  later,  on  18  July  of  that  year,  was  being  commended  to 
him  ‘as  the  most  urgent  task  of  our  policy’2  by  a  German  Ambassador  to 
the  Court  of  St.  James’s  who  was  being  kept  in  the  dark  about  Hitler’s  true 
intentions  with  the  very  same  care  that  was  being  taken  to  deceive 
Chamberlain  and  his  colleagues.  In  the  secrecy  of  his  confidential  report  to 
Hitler  on  2  January  1938,  Ribbentrop  reproduced  the  sinister  train  of 
thought  that  had  been  pursued  by  Hitler  himself  in  the  secrecy  of  his  con¬ 
spiratorial  conclave  on  5  November  1937. 

With  the  realization  that  Germany  does  not  want  to  be  bound  by  the  status 
quo  in  Central  Europe,  and  that  war  in  Europe  is  possible  sooner  or  later,  the 
hope  for  an  understanding  among  the  British  politicians  favourable  to  Germany 
— if  they  do  not  for  that  matter  at  present  simply  play  a  role  that  has  been 
assigned  to  them — will  gradually  come  to  an  end.  The  fateful  question  is  thus 
raised  whether  in  the  long  run  Germany  and  England  will  of  necessity  be 
di'iven  into  separate  camps  and  march  against  each  other  again  some  day.  To 
answer  this  question  the  following  must  be  realized :  A  change  in  the  eastern 
status  quo  to  Germany’s  advantage  \im  deutschen  Sinne\  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  force.3 


The  reiteration  of  Hitler’s  own  thesis  by  Ribbentrop  in  this  secret  docu¬ 
ment  was  followed  up — likewise  in  Hitler’s  previous  vein — by  a  probing 
search  for  points  of  British  and  French  military  and  political  weakness, 
and  by  an  appreciation  of  the  chances  pro  and  contra  the  likelihood  of 
Germany  s  being  able  to  hold  the  two  West  European  Powers  immobilized 
by  a  superior  concentration  of  power  while  Germany  herself  was  making 
a  lightning-swift  pounce  on  her  Central  European  objectives.4  But,  what¬ 
ever  the  answer  to  this  immediate  question  might  prove  to  be,  Ribbentrop 
on  2  January  1938,  like  Hitler  on  5  November  19375  was  convinced  that, 
sooner  or  later,  a  collision  between  Germany  and  Britain  was  inevitable — 
and  this  for  the  raison  d  etat  that  had  been  cited  as  conclusive  by  Hitler 
himself.  England  does  not  desire  in  close  proximity  a  paramount  Germany, 
which  would  be  a  constant  menace  to  the  British  Isles.  On  this  she  will 
fight.  .  .  .  England  is  our  most  dangerous  enemy.’5 

Thus  the  incompatibility  of  the  two  different  worlds  in  which  the 
Germans  and  the  British  were  at  this  time  living  side  by  side  at  point-blank 
bombing-range  of  one  another  drove  the  German  and  British  Govern¬ 
ments  into  working  at  cross  purposes.  On  the  British  side,  Chamberlain 


1  D.Ger.F.P.  i.  165. 
4  Ibid.  163-5. 


2  Ibid.  1159.  3  Ibid.  162-3. 

5  Ibid.  168. 
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and  his  colleagues  were  seeking  bona  fide  to  open  the  way  for  Germany  to 
achieve  a  limited  territorial  expansion  in  Central  Europe  within  the  limits 
allowed  by  an  application  of  the  principle  of  national  self-determination 
and  on  condition  that  Germany  did  not  resort  to  illegitimate  means  in 
pursuing  legitimate  objectives.  On  these  terms,  the  British  Government 
were  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the  Reich’s  gaining  additional  territory, 
population,  and  resources  without  their  allowing  themselves  to  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  any  consideration  of  the  effect  of  such  an  aggrandizement  of 
Germany  upon  their  own  country’s  security.  Meanwhile,  on  the  German 
side,  Hitler  and  his  fellow  conspirators  had  no  intention  of  confining  their 
ambitions  within  the  bounds  of  an  equitable  revision  of  the  political  map 
on  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  principle  of  self-determination  for  Germans 
and  non-Germans  on  a  footing  of  equality;  and  they  took  it  for  granted 
that  British  Ministers  were  alive  to  the  true  scope  of  German  aims  and  that 
they  were  set  upon  resisting  the  achievement  of  these  German  objectives 
by  force  of  arms  whenever,  from  the  British  standpoint,  the  time  should 
seem  ripe  for  going  to  war.  The  issue,  as  the  Nazis  saw  it,  on  which  the 
British  had  made  up  their  minds  to  fight  was  not  the  vindication  of  inter¬ 
national  justice  expressed  in  terms  of  national  self-determination  for  all 
nations  alike,  and  a  fortiori  was  not  the  observance  of  the  outward  forms  of 
decency,  and  the  avoidance  of  flagrant  acts  of  brutality,  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  process  of  ‘peaceful  change’  within  equitable  limits.  If  the 
British  went  to  war,  they  would  be  fighting,  so  the  Nazis  believed,  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  the  Balance  of  Power  against  changes  in  it  to 
Germany’s  advantage  which  would  incline  it  decidedly  to  the  disadvantage 
of  Great  Britain.  The  belief,  held  by  Hitler  and  Ribbentrop,  that  war 
between  Germany  and  Great  Britain  was  inevitable,  was  founded  on  the 
wildly  erroneous  idea  that  the  mainspring  of  British  policy  vis-a-vis 
Germany  was  a  calculation  on  the  plane  of  power  politics  which  British 
Ministers  themselves  were  dismissing  as  le  cadet  de  leurs  soucis  at  this  very 
time — ancl  this  with  an  impatience  that  was  a  certificate  of  their  sincerity 
— when  this  traditional  consideration  was  being  rather  shamefacedly 
pressed  upon  their  attention  by  an  impotent  minority  of  their  own  fellow 
countrymen. 

In  these  strange  circumstances  the  British  Government’s  steady  insis¬ 
tence  on  their  stipulation  that  even  a  legitimate  German  objective  must  not 
be  pursued  by  illegitimate  means  was  manifestly  a  factor  of  decisive 
importance  in  the  working  out  of  the  international  tragedy.  To  German 
minds  this  British  stipulation  must  have  seemed  ineptly  pedantic  in  so  far 
as  it  could  not  be  diagnosed  as  being  grossly  hypocritical;  and  British 
Ministers  themselves,  if  cross-examined  on  their  motives  for  attaching  such 
importance  to  a  proviso  which  might  all  too  easily  dwindle  into  a  mere 
point  of  form,  might  have  found  it  difficult  to  offer  a  rational  explanation. 
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One  consideration  by  which  they  may  have  been  consciously  influenced 
was  their  lively  sense  of  both  the  necessity  and  the  difficulty  of  carrying 
British  public  opinion  with  them  in  the  pursuit  of  their  foreign  policy  of 
appeasement,  if  this  policy  was  to  have  any  chance  of  being  allowed  by  the 
electorate  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  go  forward  towards  its  illusory 
objective  of  a  lasting  settlement  and  understanding  with  Germany.  It  has 
already  been  noticed  that  British  Ministers’  sensitiveness  to  this  domestic 
political  factor  limiting  the  scope  of  their  freedom  of  action  in  the  working 
out  of  their  foreign  policy  led  them  always  to  meet  with  flat  refusals  any 
German  suggestions  that  they  should  attempt  to  clip  the  wings  of  the 
British  press;  and  no  doubt  they  were  aware  that  the  likelihood  of  an 
ungovernable  revolt  against  their  propitiatory  policy,  which  they  knew 
that  they  would  be  sure  to  provoke  if  they  ever  tried  to  offer  up  the 
freedom  of  the  press  as  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  appeasement,  would  be 
equally  great  if  the  same  policy  were  to  call  for  a  condonation  of  any 
overtly  brutal  act  of  aggression  on  Hitler’s  part.  Yet  it  would  be  uncon¬ 
vincing  to  suggest  that  the  British  Government’s  insistence  on  Hitler’s 
preserving  at  least  the  outward  forms  of  decency  was  wholly,  or  even 
mainly,  inspired  by  such  political  calculations;  it  was  also  certainly  the 
spontaneous  expression  of  disinterestedly  genuine  feelings  in  the  hearts  of 
British  Ministers  themselves;  and  besides  the  transparent  sense  of  indigna¬ 
tion  to  which  Halifax  gave  expression  when  at  a  meeting  in  London  on 
i  i  March  1938  between  himself,  Chamberlain,  and  Cadogan1  on  the  one 
side  and  Ribbentrop  and  Woermann  on  the  other,  he  declared  that  Hitler’s 
threat  to  resort  to  force  in  reply  to  Schuschnigg’s2  decision  to  take  a  plebis¬ 
cite  in  Austria  seemed  to  him  an  ‘intolerable’  method,3  there  was  also 
perhaps  an  obscurer  feeling,  never  quite  admitted  by  British  Ministers  into 
the  full  light  of  consciousness,  yet  governing  their  action  perhaps  none  the 
less  decisively  on  that  account,  that  Hitler’s  willingness  or  unwillingness  to 
conform  to  this  particular  requirement  of  theirs  was  ‘the  acid  test’  of  his 
sincerity  or  insincerity— a  sure  criterion  for  determining  whether  he  was 
indeed  truly  aiming  at  nothing  beyond  the  reasonable  and  limited  objec¬ 
tive  of  securing  equal  treatment  for  Germany  in  the  application  of  the 
principle  of  national  self-determination,  or  whether  this  professed  aim  was 
a  stalking-horse  for  covering  larger  ambitions  which  would  be  as  unjust 
towards  the  peoples  who  would  be  their  victims  as  they  would  be  dangerous 
to  those  immediate  victims’  friends  and  neighbours. 

Some  intuitive  feeling  of  this  kind  is  indeed  the  only  convincing  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  unquestionable  fact  that,  at  the  height  of  ‘the  Munich  crisis’ 
from  24  September  1938^  to  the  28th  of  the  same  month,3  the  British 


‘  Sir  Alexander  Cadogan,  Permanent  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
Kurt  von  Schuschnigg,  Austrian  Federal  Chancellor,  1934-8. 

3  D.Ger.F.P.  i.  274.  4  See  below,  pp.  392  seqq 


1938-46. 


5  See  below,  p.  423. 
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Government — and  the  French  Government  as  well — faced  the  prospect 
of  going  to  war  if  Hitler  were  to  persist  in  carrying  out  his  threatened 
intention  to  proceed,  by  a  unilaterally  dictated  date,  with  the  military 
occupation  of  certain  territories  hitherto  belonging  to  Czechoslovakia 
which  it  had  already  been  conceded  that  he  should  not  only  occupy  but 
annex  to  the  Reich  so  long  as  this  was  done  by  an  orderly  procedure  on  an 
agreed  time-table  that  would  not  be  intolerably  precipitate.  A  critic  of 
the  British  and  French  Governments’  policy  towards  Germany  in  this 
chapter  of  the  story  might  be  tempted  to  take  British  and  French  Ministers 
to  task  for  being  prepared,  as  he  might  have  put  it,  to  sacrifice  after  all, 
for  the  sake  of  an  indefensibly  small  trifle,  the  preservation  of  a  peace 
which  they  had  so  strenuously  exerted  themselves,  up  to  that  point,  to 
preserve  at  the  cost,  as  again  the  critic  might  have  put  it,  of  indefensibly 
large  sacrifices  of  decency  and  justice.  Where  was  the  sense  in  turning 
intransigent  over  a  detail  in  the  time-table  for  carrying  out  an  agreed  dis¬ 
memberment  of  Czechoslovakia  in  which  the  British  and  French  Govern¬ 
ments  had  already  yielded  to  Germa nforce  majeure  in  acquiescing  in  German 
demands  that  went  beyond  the  farthest  limits  of  any  settlement  that 
could  be  construed  as  being  equitable  in  its  remorseless  application  of  this 
principle  of  self-determination  without  regard  to  economic  or  adminis¬ 
trative  considerations?  When  one  has  swallowed  a  camel,  why  strain  at  a 
gnat?  And,  on  the  plane  of  logic,  this  criticism  might  be  unanswerable. 
The  justification  for  this  apparently  irrational  Franco-British  stand  was 
to  be  found,  not  in  a  universe  of  reason  in  which  Hitler’s  demonic  spirit 
had  no  domicile,  but  in  this  pharisaical  Franco-British  proviso’s  hypnotic 
effect  on  the  sinister  German  ‘sleep-walker’.  The  proviso  brought  Hitler 
one  more  step  nearer  to  the  moment  when  he  would  have  to  sabotage 
his  own  political  strategy  by  throwing  off  the  mask  and  exposing  his  true 
countenance  to  the  horrified  gaze  of  British  Ministers.  It  looks  as  if  the 
Englishmen’s  unconscious  intuition  had  insisted  on  administering  a 
warning  to  their  self-deceiving  reason  by  thus  at  last  contriving  to  confront 
it  with  this  revealing  visio  malefica. 

This  sub-consciously  inspired  limitation  upon  Chamberlain’s  policy  of 
appeasement  had  once  been  expressed  by  Eden,  speaking  from  the  British 
standpoint,  in  the  formula  ‘Not  peace  at  any  price,  but  peace  at  almost  any 
price’.1  From  Hitler’s  standpoint,  the  formula  that  would  have  most  aptly 
expressed  the  British  Government’s  stipulation  was  that,  as  far  as  British 
Ministers  were  concerned,  this  gentile  Shylock  was  at  liberty  to  take  a 
pound  of  flesh  to  which  he  might  perhaps  establish  a  legal  claim  in 
Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  or  any  other  country  adjoining  Germany 
which  contained  German  minorities  geographically  contiguous  to  the 

1  Eden  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster,  on  25  June  1937,  quoted  in  the  Survey  for 
1937,  i-  5°  and  ii-  1 52,  note  2. 
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Reich,  on  the  condition  that  he  must  not  shed  one  drop  of  blood  in  taking 
delivery  of  any  territories  and  populations  to  which  he  might  rightfully 
lay  claim.  As  British  eyes  saw  it,  the  British  Government  were  opening  up 
to  Hitler  a  genuine  prospect  of  obtaining  whatever  his  due  might  be,  on 
terms  which  presented  no  impediment  to  the  achievement  of  his  professed 
aims  and  which  could  not  be  intrinsically  objectionable  to  any  decent- 
minded  statesman.  As  Hitler  saw  it,  on  the  other  hand,  British  Ministers 
were  playing  on  him  Portia’s  provocative  trick  of  taking  away  with  one 
hand  something  professedly  offered  with  the  other.  An  intuitive  feeling 
that  he  was  being  slyly  cheated,  frustrated,  and  held  up  to  ridicule  made 
Hitler  furious  when  specious  British  invitations  to  explore  the  possibilities 
of  peaceful  change  were  invariably  made  derisory,  from  his  point  of  view, 
by  the  attachment  of  a  stipulation  which  cancelled  the  hypothetical  offer 
in  the  same  breath  in  which  it  was  made.1 


In  Munich  Week’  Hitler  did  indeed  sullenly  consent  at  the  last  moment 
to  the  purificatory  ritual  act  of  putting  one  thin  coat  of  whitewash  on  a 
dismembered  Czechoslovakia’s  sepulchre.  Formally,  his  troops  occupied 
the  ceded  territories  as  mandatories  of  a  concert  of  four  Powers,  on  a  time¬ 
table  which  these  same  four  Powers’  representatives  in  conclave  were 
deemed  to  have  drawn  up  by  a  process  of  consultation  and  agreement; 
and  tins  made  it  possible  for  British  and  French  Ministers  still  to 
certify  officially  that  the  shedding  of  blood  had  been  avoided.  Yet  this 
nominal  preservation  of  international  decency,  which  spelled  for  British 
Ministers  the  inestimable  boon  of  a  salve  to  their  consciences  and  a  sop 
to  their  public,  spelled  for  Hitler  a  frustration  that  made  him  gnash  his 
t!ieth-  Mum(:h  Week’  a  guilefully  innocent-faced  Chamberlain  had 
cheated  Hitler  of  a  psychologically  indispensable  war  by  the  diplomatic 
tour  deforce^  of  contriving  to  hand  to  him  all  the  Czechoslovak  territory  that 
was  Hitler  s  momentary  ‘final’  demand  without  allowing  the  peace  to  be 
broken.  This  superlatively  adroit  frustration  of  Hitler’s  insane  thirst  for 
blood,  on  an  occasion  on  which  he  had  counted  on  being  able  to  satisfy  his 
soul  with  slaughter,  intensified  his  craving  to  a  degree  at  which  it  could  not 
e  kept  under  control  for  more  than  a  few  months  longer.  Hitler’s  psycho- 
ogical  frustration  in  October  1938  precipitated  him  into  his  overt  act  of 
aggression  against  the  remnant  of  Czechoslovakia  in  March  1939  and  into 
his  reckless  plunge  into  a  world  war  in  the  following  September,  after 
Chamberkin  had  seen  the  danger  and  sounded  the  warning. 

either  er-tlU  tima-tely  SeIf‘betrayed  psychological  inability  to  be  content 
r  t?  receivmS  no  more  than  bis  just  due  or  with  vindicating  his  just 
ights  without  resort  to  illegitimate  means  demonstrated  a  truth  that  had 

meaSrS^^nSHSrfvi0n  °Ut  thc  «***“«*  of  illegitimate 
below.  intrinsically  legitimate  German  ends  comes  out  in  Chapter  IX 
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been  divined  long  before  by  open-eyed  observers.  The  Anglo-French  policy 
of  seeking  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  and  durable  settlement  with  Hitler  was 
now  shown  to  have  been  doomed  to  failure  from  the  outset.  Yet  the  British 
and  French  statesmen  who  had  staked  their  countries’  security,  liberty, 
and  perhaps  even  existence  on  their  own  infatuation  with  a  chimaerical 
aim,  had  at  least  been  inspired  by  their  guardian  angels  to  fit  an  automatic 
safety-catch  to  the  ianua  leti  which  they  had  so  rashly  insisted  on  opening. 
This  ingenuously  ingenious  accessory  to  their  hazardous  policy  of  appease¬ 
ment  was  the  accompanying  stipulation  that  even  legitimate  German  aims 
must  not  be  pursued  by  other  than  legitimate  means;  and  this  Portian 
device  drove  Hitler  into  unmasking  himself  just  in  time  to  allow  the  two 
West  European  Powers  to  turn  at  bay  in  the  last  ditch  in  which  it  was  still 
possible  for  them  to  stand  and  fight. 

(iii)  Great  Britain  and  France 

During  the  last  eighteen  months  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Second 
World  War,  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  France  changed  in 
one  respect,  while  remaining,  in  two  respects,  what  they  had  always  been 
ever  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Armistice  of  1 1  November  1918. 

While  on  the  one  hand  the  two  West  European  Powers  were  aware,  all 
the  time,  that  the  vital  interests  of  either  of  them  required  that  they  should 
continue  to  stand  together  in  face  of  the  threat  that  Germany  might  one 
day  recover  her  military  strength  and  return  to  the  attack  on  her  neigh¬ 
bours,  these  two  ex-allies  were  at  the  same  time  perpetually  pulling  in 
different  directions  with  a  perversity  that  made  each  of  them  a  most  un¬ 
comfortable  and  exasperating  yoke-fellow  for  the  other.  There  was,  how¬ 
ever,  one  point  in  which  Anglo-French  relations  did  not  remain  as  they 
had  been,  but  underwent  a  significant  change,  during  these  last  eighteen 
months  of  peace.  From  the  time  of  the  capitulation  of  Germany  in  1918 
down  to  Hitler’s  advent  to  power  in  1933,  the  governing  consideration  in 
British  policy  towards  France  had  been  to  avoid  being  drawn  into  explicit 
continental  European  commitments  in  France’s  wake;  and,  though  British 
Ministers  did  pay  attention,  and  put  on  record  dissenting  views,  at  moments 
when — as  on  the  eve  of  the  French  invasion  of  the  Ruhr  in  January  1923— 
they  felt  strongly  that  France  was  embarking  on  some  dangerously  wrong¬ 
headed  course,  still,  in  the  last  resort,  whenever  it  came  to  a  choice  between 
washing  their  hands  of  responsibility  for  France’s  continental  policy  and 
seeking  to  secure  some  modification  of  it  at  the  inevitable  price  of  involving 
Great  Britain  in  explicit  continental  commitments,  British  Ministers 
always  chose  to  retain  their  nominal  freedom  from  continental  entangle¬ 
ments  at  the  equally  inevitable  price  of  renouncing  the  attempt  to  influence 
the  course  of  continental  events. 
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The  change  that  came  over  Anglo-French  relations  before  the  recru¬ 
descence  of  war  with  Germany  in  1939  was  that  the  initiative  in  the  shaping 
of  French  and  British  policy  towards  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  particularly 
towards  a  resurgent  Germany,  was  transferred  to  reluctant  British  hands 
from  French  hands  that  by  this  time  were  patently  overwhelmed  by  the 
weight  of  a  burden  which  British  hands  had  previously  declined  to  share. 
There  had  been  premonitions  of  this  transfer  of  the  initiative  during  the 
Anglo-French  consultations  after  Germany’s  military  reoccupation  of  the 
demilitarized  territory  in  the  Rhineland  on  7  March  1936.  But  this  change 
in  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  Powers  did  not  become  fully  manifest 
till  the  arrival  of  the  year  1938  brought  the  world  under  the  anticipatory 
shadows  of  the  Austrian  and  Czechoslovak  crises. 

What  induced  the  British  Ministers  of  the  day,  at  a  time  when  the  clouds 
were  once  more  manifestly  gathering  over  the  face  of  Europe,  at  last 
avowedly  to  take  delivery  of  responsibilities  which  their  predecessors  had 
been  so  inauspiciously  successful  in  nominally  eluding  so  long  as  the  skies 
had  been  more  or  less  clear?  The  new  feature  in  the  international  situation 
which  goes  farthest  towards  explaining  this  notable  change  in  the  British 
Government’s  attitude  towards  continental  affairs  is  the  unmistakable 
contemporaneous  change  in  the  attitude  of  France.  By  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1938  it  had  become  manifest  that  France  had  now  ceased,  whether 
for  good  or  for  evil,  to  carry  on  with  the  performance  of  her  onerous 
fatigue-duty  of  standing  sentinel  over  ‘the  statute  of  Europe’  inaugurated 
by  the  peace  treaties  of  1919-20.  Her  strategic  capacity  for  resisting  a  fresh 
outbreak  of  German  aggression  had  been  paralysed  by  Germany’s  military 
reoccupation  of  the  Rhineland  on  7  March  1936,  since  this  German  move 
had  deprived  France  of  the  possibility  of  replying  to  a  German  attack  on 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  or  Austria  by  striking  at  Germany’s  industrial 
heart  in  the  Ruhr.  At  the  same  time,  France’s  political  capacity  for  stand¬ 
ing  up  to  Germany  had  been  paralysed  by  a  division  of  her  house  against 
itself,  since,  from  1936  onwards,  a  domestic  class-war  between  the  French 
industrial  working-class  and  the  French  bourgeoisie  had  become  so  violent 
and  so  bitter  as  to  eclipse,  in  many  French  hearts  and  minds,  their  perennial 
concern  with  the  German  peril  at  the  very  time  when  this  peril  was  at  last 
once  again  becoming  serious.  These  were  perhaps  the  two  main  causes  of 
France  s  virtual  abdication  from  her  post-war  hegemony  of  continental 
Europe;  and  one  of  the  main  consequences  of  France’s  retreat  was  to  draw 
Great  Britain  forward. 

The  increasing  readiness  of  France  to  leave  the  initiative  in  Europe  to 
Great  Britain,  at  a  time  when  the  danger  of  war  was  manifestly  recurring, 
gave  British  Ministers  both  a  motive  for  taking  a  more  active  hand  in  the 
game  and  a  prospect  of  being  able  now,  for  the  first  time  since  the  end  of 
the  First  World  War,  to  arrange  for  the  game  to  be  played,  not  on  French, 
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but  on  British  lines.  The  motive  that  prompted  Chamberlain  and  his 
colleagues  was  an  eagerness  to  bring  about  a  detente  in  the  relations 
between  a  National  Socialist  Germany  and  her  neighbours  before  Hitler 
should  have  time  to  precipitate  a  second  world  war  by  trying  to  take  the  law 
into  his  own  hands.  The  prospect  that  attracted  them  was  the  illusory  hope 
— examined  in  the  first  section  of  this  introduction — that  British  diplomacy 
might  be  able,  now  that  the  post-war  French  policy  of  intransigently 
maintaining  the  existing  ‘statute  of  Europe’  was  no  longer  standing  in  the 
way,  to  produce  a  durable  settlement  in  Europe  by  arranging  for  the 
satisfaction  of  reasonable  German  demands  by  a  respectable  process  of 
‘peaceful  change’. 

Though  Chamberlain’s  policy  of  appeasement  was  doomed  to  failure 
from  the  start  because  it  was  based  on  a  misreading  of  Hitler’s  character 
and  intentions,  it  nevertheless  had  certain  merits  which  become  apparent 
when  it  is  scrutinized  against  the  foil  of  the  policy — or  impolicy — of  con¬ 
temporary  Ministries  in  France.  Ever  since  the  making  of  the  peace  settle¬ 
ment  after  the  First  World  War,  the  British  had  consistently  held  that  a 
French  policy  of  keeping  the  safety-valve  closed  in  saecula  saeculorum  was 
bound,  if  persistently  followed,  to  prove  impracticable  sooner  or  later;  and 
now  that  France  had  at  last  abandoned  her  obstructive  policy  at  a  moment 
when  the  boiler  was  threatening  to  explode,  it  was  surely  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  unthrottle  a  safety-valve  that  was  at  last  accessible  to  British  hands, 
perilously  late  though  the  hour  might  now  be  for  taking  this  obvious 
elementary  precaution.  A  second  merit  of  Chamberlain’s  policy  which 
shone  up  brightly  against  a  nebulous  French  background  was  its  most  un- 
French  insistence  on  the  necessity  of  cutting  one’s  coat  according  to  the 
cloth. 

If  it  was  true,  as  it  was,  that  as  a  result  of  the  West  European  Powers’ 
decision  not  to  attempt  to  reverse  Germany’s  military  reoccupation  of  the 
demilitarized  zone  in  the  Rhineland  on  7  March  1936,  it  had  ceased  to  be 
within  the  power  of  France,  with  or  without  British  support,  to  give  any 
effective  aid  to  her  East  European  allies  in  the  event  of  their  becoming  the 
victims  of  German  attacks,  then  it  was  obvious  that  the  only  remaining 
alternative  to  eventual  German  attacks,  to  which  these  derelict  saisons- 
staaten  would  be  bound  to  succumb,  was  for  these  prospective  Central  and 
East  European  ‘Ethiopias’  to  agree  with  their  German  adversary  quickly 
while  they  were  in  the  way  with  him.1  If  there  were  any  sincerity  at  all 
in  Hitler’s  professions,  there  was  perhaps  a  chance  that  these  threatened 
states  on  the  far  side  of  the  Reich  might  be  able  to  purchase  their  lives  at 
the  sacrifice  of  some  of  their  limbs.  If  the  sacrifices  demanded  of  them  were 
genuinely  to  be  confined  to  those  cessions  of  territory  that  would  meet 
Hitler’s  claim  that  a  principle  of  national  self-determination  which  had 

1  Matt.  v.  25;  Luke  xii.  58-9. 
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already  been  applied  to  Germany’s  disadvantage  should  now  also  be 
applied  in  Germany’s  favour,  then  the  price  of  survival,  however  painful, 
would  be  neither  inequitable  nor  unlimited.  It  was  also  manifest  that  these 
menaced  Central  and  East  European  states  were  likely  to  obtain  better 
terms  if,  instead  of  being  left  face  to  face  with  a  militarily  irresistible 
Germany,  to  make  the  best  terms  that  they  could  in  such  untoward  circum¬ 
stances,  they  could  benefit  by  the  good  offices  of  a  Britain  and  a  France 
whose  united  voices  might  even  now  be  expected  to  carry  some  weight 
with  Hitler — especially  if  he  could  be  convinced  that  the  two  West 
European  Powers  were  intervening  in  the  encounter  between  the  wolf  and 
the  lamb,  not  as  advocates  retained  in  advance  to  work  exclusively  for  the 
lamb’s  defence,  but  as  honest  and  open-minded  brokers  who  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  give  even  a  wolf  his  due.  On  these  diplomatic  lines  there  might 
still  be  hope  of  the  West  European  Powers’  being  able  to  perform  an  appre¬ 
ciable  political  service  for  Germany’s  Central  and  East  European  neigh¬ 
bours.  And  what  service  of  a  military  order  could  they  hope  to  perform 
for  them  in  present  circumstances?  French  Ministers  had  no  answer  to 
give  when,  on  12  March  1938,1  Halifax  asked  them  how  they  were  in  fact 
proposing  to  give  Czechoslovakia  military  assistance  in  the  event  of 
Germany’s  attacking  her. 

British  policy  also  parted  company  with  French  policy  in  being  governed 
by  a  sober  unwillingness  to  incur  political  obligations  that  the  country 
would  not  have  the  strength  to  honour  by  military  action  in  the  last 
extremity.  This  consideration  weighed  heavily  in  both  Halifax’s2  and 
Chamberlain’s3  calculations.  On  the  morrow  of  the  First  World  War, 
Great  Britain’s  proportionate  reduction  of  her  land  armaments  had  been 
more  drastic  than  France’s,  and,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  she  had  aban¬ 
doned  her  post-war  lead  in  the  development  of  the  mechanized  warfare 
which  she  had  inaugurated  by  the  invention  of  the  tank,  after  having 
carried  her  pioneer  work  far  enough  for  it  to  prove  invaluable  to  a  never 
successfully  liquidated  German  General  Staff.  Thereafter,  when  Germany 
started  to  rearm  in  earnest  after  Hitler’s  advent  to  power,  Great  Britain 
and  France  alike  were  caught  napping.  W  ithin  the  period  from  1933  to 
I938,  they  allowed  Germany,  starting  from  zero,  to  win  a  preponderance 
over  their  own  combined  strength  in  the  air.  This  negligence  on  the  part 
of  both  Governments  was  inexplicable  and  unpardonable;  but  Great 
Britain  did  at  least  begin  to  rearm,  however  inadequately,  from  1935 
onwards,4  and  Chamberlain,  when  he  became  Prime  Minister  in  1937, 
carried  on  this  rearmament,  with  an  eye  to  providing  himself  with  a 
minimum  fund  of  military  power  for  underwriting  a  policy  of  maximum 
political  conciliation.  France,  on  the  other  hand,  persisted,  until  after  the 

‘  be,ow>  P-  7°-  2  See  below,  pp.  70-3.  3  See  below,  pp.  74-5. 

t  lie  subject  of  rearmament  will  be  dealt  with  in  volume  iii  of  the  Survey  for  1938. 
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international  crisis  of  1938  had  descended  upon  her,  in  maintaining  a 
verbally  uncompromising  front  while  allowing  herself,  under  the  handicap 
of  the  forty-hours’  week,  to  fall  farther  and  farther  behind  Germany  in  an 
armaments  race  in  which  Hitler  had  long  since  set  the  pace.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  pressing  inquiry  into  the  state  of  French  armaments  during  the 
Anglo-French  talks  in  London  on  25  September  1938  was  as  disconcerting 
to  his  French  colleagues  as  their  inability  to  give  him  any  satisfactory 
answers  to  his  pertinent  questions  was  disturbing  to  Chamberlain  on  his 
side. 

The  contrast  between  Britain’s  tardy  and  partial  yet  appreciable 
rearmament  and  France’s  virtual  abandonment  of  the  effort  to  keep 
abreast  of  Germany  in  military  preparations,  as  well  as  in  ultimate  war- 
potential,  became  all  the  more  striking  when  it  was  recalled  that  France 
was  bound  by  treaties  to  give  military  assistance  to  Czechoslovakia, 
Poland,  Rumania,  Jugoslavia,  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  event  of  a 
casus foederis  arising,  whereas  Great  Britain  had  no  such  treaty-commitment 
to  any  continental  European  Power.  At  a  meeting  of  the  League  Council 
at  Geneva  in  May  1938,  before  the  onset  of  the  abortive  crisis  over 
Czechoslovakia  on  the  2 1st  of  that  month,  Bonnet1  begged  Halifax  to  save 
France  from  having  to  make  the  choice  between  defaulting  on  her  commit¬ 
ments  to  Czechoslovakia  and  going  to  war  with  Germany  by  putting 
British  pressure  on  the  Czechoslovak  Government  to  whatever  degree 
might  be  necessary  in  order  to  force  them  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
Sudetendeutsch.2  When  the  storm  eventually  broke  in  the  autumn  of  1938, 
a  formally  committed  French  Government  again  besought  a  formally 
uncommitted  British  Government  on  1 3  September  of  that  year3  to  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  save  France  from  being  confronted  with  a  casus 
foederis  arising  out  of  the  Franco-Czechoslovak  Treaty;  and  French 
Ministers  who  had  suggested  that  a  way  out  might  be  found  in  the  con¬ 
vening  of  an  international  conference  did  not  quarrel  with  Chamberlain’s 
decision  to  try  the  alternative  course  of  proposing  a  personal  meeting 
between  himself  and  Hitler.4  They  did,  though,  meanly  seek,  after  the 
event,  to  cast  on  British  shoulders  the  odium  for  the  success  of  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  tour  de  force  of  momentarily  preserving  a  peace  which  the  French 
Government  and  people  had  been  even  more  desperately  eager  to  preserve 
than  their  British  partners  were.  When  British  and  French  Ministers  con¬ 
ferred  on  18  September,  as  the  Munich  crisis  was  approaching  its  climax, 
they  found  themselves  in  agreement  in  being  bent,  alike,  on  ‘peace  at  almost 
any  price’;5  and  they  consequently  agreed  in  bowing  to  the  terms  that 
Hitler  had  dictated  to  Chamberlain  at  Berchtesgaden  on  15  September.6 

1  Georges  Bonnet,  French  Foreign  Minister,  1938-9. 

2  See  below,  p.  134,  note  3.  3  See  below,  p.  323.  4  See  below,  p.  324. 

5  See  below,  pp.  329-31.  6  See  below,  p.  350. 
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Yet,  in  breaking  the  news  to  the  French  public,  a  French  official  spokes¬ 
man  declared  that  the  French  Government  had  been  forced  to  accept  the 
British  Government’s  proposals  for  capitulating  to  Hitler  because  British 
Ministers  had  refused  to  commit  themselves  to  giving  France  British 
military  support  except  in  the  event  of  the  integrity  of  France  herself  being 
threatened.1  While  it  is  true  that  British  Ministers  had  continued  to  take 
this  deplorable  line,  the  evidence  also  makes  it  clear  that  this  was  not  the 
determining  factor  in  inducing  French  Ministers  to  fall  in  with  British 
policy.  The  aid  that  French  Ministers  were  most  eager  to  obtain  from 
British  Ministers  at  this  critical  moment  was  not  military  but  diplomatic. 
They  wanted  the  British  Government  to  save  the  French  Government  from 
having  to  honour  their  treaty  obligations  to  Czechoslovakia  by  going  to 
war  with  Germany;  and  they  would  have  been  every  whit  as  anxious  to 
elude  war  with  Germany,  even  if  they  had  had  explicit  assurances  in 
advance  from  the  British  Government  that  Britain  would  come  to  France’s 
military  assistance  in  a  French  war  with  Germany  in  which  France  had 
engaged  for  the  defence  of  Czechoslovakia  and  not  of  France  herself 
against  a  German  attack. 

Yet  neither  the  French  Government’s  anxiety  to  wriggle  out  of  their 
military  obligations  to  Czechoslovakia  nor  their  concomitant  anxiety 
to  evade  the  odium  of  their  unheroic  attitude  by  misrepresenting  their 
own.  motives  to  their  British  colleagues’  detriment  can  excuse  British 
Ministers  for  having  provided  the  French  Government  with  such  a  pretext, 
however  unsubstantial  and  insincere  the  French  apologia  might  be.  The 
truth  was  that,  while  an  ingrained  French  habit  of  using  words  as  if  these 
were  effective  substitutes  for  facts  and  deeds  was  as  disquieting  as  it  was 
exasperating  to  French  Ministers’  British  colleagues,  British  Ministers,  on 
their  side,  continued  to  carry  on  the  inter-war  British  activity  of  breaking 
French  hearts  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  fatuous  luxury  of  uttering 
words  as  empty  as  any  that  issued  from  French  lips. 

On  1 22  and  243  March  1938,  British  Ministers  were  still  saying  to  French 
Ministers  that.it  was  contrary  to  British  policy  to  enter  into  commitments 
over  hypothetical  future  contingencies,  and  that  the  British  Government 
were  unwilling  to  advise  France  as  to  what  her  policy  towards  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  ought  to  be.4  As  late  as  22  May  they  warned  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  not  to  reckon  on  Britain’s  at  once  taking  joint  military  action  with 
France  to  preserve  Czechoslovakia  against  German  aggression  if  France 
were  to  go  to  war  with  Germany  on  that  account;  and,  incredible  though 
this  would  be  if  there  were  not  chapter  and  verse  of  documentary  evidence 
to  attest  its  truth,  the  same  disheartening  British  official  forms  of  words 
were  churned  out  twice  again  in  the  apocalyptic  month  of  September  1938. 

See  below,  p.  350.  2  See  below,  pp.  69-70. 

See  below,  p.  71.  4  See  beloW)  p> 
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On  the  eve  of  the  crisis,  all  that  the  British  Ambassador  in  Paris1  was  able 
to  say  on  10  September  1938  to  Bonnet,  when  asked  by  the  French  Foreign 
Minister  whether  Britain  would  march  with  France  if  Czechoslovakia 
were  attacked  by  Germany  and  France  went  to  war  on  Czechoslovakia’s 
behalf,  was  that  ‘in  his  opinion,  the  question  could  not  be  answered  in 
advance  and  without  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  German  aggression’.2 
At  the  height  of  the  crisis,  on  28  September,  all  that  Phipps  was  allowed 
to  say  at  the  time  in  reply  to  a  repetition  of  Bonnet’s  inquiry  was  to  refer 
him  to  a  statement,  made  by  Halifax  on  28  April,  that  conscription  could 
not  be  introduced  in  Britain  unless  Britain  were  actually  engaged  in  war 
for  the  defence  of  France  herself,  and  to  inform  him  that  a  French  proposal 
for  pooling  British  and  French  economic  and  financial  resources  in  the 
event  of  war  raised  constitutional  issues  in  Britain  which  could  not  be 
decided  till  parliamentary  sanction  had  been  obtained.3  Halifax’s  five- 
months-old  formula  about  conscription  had  been  based  on  a  British  official 
view  of  what  were  Britain’s  minimum  legal  obligations  to  France  under 
the  Locarno  Agreement — as  if  this  academic  juridical  point  had  had  any 
relevance  to  the  international  realities  of  April  1938,  not  to  speak  of  those 
of  28  September.  These  unreasonable  automatic  repetitions  of  a  stereo¬ 
typed  British  rebuff"  to  anxious  French  inquiries  profited  nobody  except 
Hitler  when  all  the  time  every  Englishman  knew,  and  some  British  Ministers 
had  even  already  intimated  to  the  Nazis,  that,  if  ever  France  were  to  find 
herself  at  war  again  with  Germany — over  a  Czechoslovak  or  any  other 
casus  belli — it  would  be  impossible  in  fact  for  a  nominally  uncommitted 
Britain  to  refrain  from  intervening  in  such  a  war,  with  all  her  might,  on 
France’s  side. 

Even  when  British  Ministers  and  British  publicists  were  airing  their  views 
of  the  form  and  extent  of  British  aid  to  France  in  the  event  of  another  war 
in  which  the  British  would  be  fighting  side  by  side  with  the  French  against 
the  Germans,  they  seemed  sometimes  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  discourage 
their  past  and  future  French  allies. 

British  spokesmen  seemed,  for  example,  positively  to  take  a  delight  in 
pointing  out  that,  in  another  war  with  a  German  Reich  which  had  grown 
militarily  still  more  formidable  than  ever  before  in  the  act  of  passing  out 
of  the  Hohenzollern  second  embodiment  into  its  Hitlerian  third  avatar, 
there  could  be  no  question  of  Great  Britain’s  being  able,  even  at  a  greatly 
reduced  speed,4  to  place  at  the  French  army’s  side,  on  continental  European 
terra  firma,  a  British  expeditionary  force  at  all  comparable  in  relative 
strength  to  the  magnificently  trained  and  equipped  force  that,  in  1914, 

1  Sir  Eric  Phipps,  1937-9.  2  See  below,  p.  274.  3  See  below,  pp.  398-9. 

4  The  adverse  effect  of  inter-war  developments  of  mechanization  and  aircraft  on  the  speed 
with  which  a  British  expeditionary  force  could  be  brought  into  action  against  a  German  ad¬ 
versary  on  the  Continent  will  be  explained  by  General  Marshall-Cornwall  in  volume  ii  of  the 
Survey  for  1939-46. 
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she  had  brought  into  action  so  swiftly  and  with  such  far-reaching  effects 
on  the  outcome  of  the  all-important  first  phase  of  the  First  World  War. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  manifest  in  1938  that  the  exigencies  of  home-defence 
against  air-attack  were  bound  to  make  demands  on  British  military  man¬ 
power  in  a  future  war  which  had  not  had  to  be  allowed  for  in  British  plans 
and  dispositions  on  the  eve  of  the  First  World  War;  yet  this  new  tax  on 
British  military  personnel  was  not,  after  all,  a  peculiarly  British  burden; 
it  would  press  with  proportionate  weight  on  French  and  German  shoulders ; 
and  nothing  could  have  suited  Hitler’s  policy  better  in  1938  than  for  the 
British  to  advertise,  as  they  were  doing,  the  prospective  diminution, 
through  this  not  peculiarly  British  cause,  of  the  assistance  that  Britain 
would  be  able  to  bring  to  France  in  the  shape  of  front-line  land-troops. 
An  expeditionary  force  was  the  military  currency  in  which  the  practical 
efficacy  of  British  aid  was  instinctively  measured  in  French  calculations. 
Yet,  even  after  Munich,  the  British  Government  ostentatiously  refrained 
from  preparing  a  land  army  for  employment  on  the  Continent,1  without 
appearing  to  take  any  account  of  the  depressing  effect  of  their  policy  on 
French  morale.  They  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  preoccupied  with  the 
futile  aim  of  eschewing  action  which  might  seem  provocative  to  Hitler — 
as  if  Hitler’s  relentless  preparations  for  grasping  at  world  domination  by 
launching  an  unprovoked  aggressive  war  at  his  own  chosen  date  could  be 
exorcized  by  depriving  him  of  plausible  pretexts. 

Conversely,  the  French  behaved  almost  as  if  they  were  deliberately 
depreciating  to  zero  the  valuation  of  their  efficacy  as  allies  in  the  esteem 
of  British  neighbours  whose  aid  they  were  so  eager  to  be  able  to  count  upon 
in  the  ever  more  probable  event  of  war  with  Germany  breaking  out  again. 
The  French  working  class  gave  anxious  British  observers  the  impression 
that  they  had  forgotten  the  German  peril  in  their  determination  to  pre¬ 
serve  and  defend  the  tardy  concessions — above  all,  the  forty-houi's’  week — 
which  they  had  recently  wrung  out  of  reluctant  French  employers,  while 
the  French  middle  class  gave  the  impression  that  a  French  working  class 
which  they  were  apt  to  identify  with  a  band  of  French  Communist 
agitators,  and  French  Communists  whom  they  were  equally  apt  to  identify 
with  their  Russian  principals,  had  taken  Germany’s  place  as  ‘Enemy 
Number  One  in  bourgeois  French  eyes.  The  apparently  incurable  in¬ 
stability  of  French  Ministries,  even  in  the  face  of  the  gravest  international 
crises,  was  another  weakness  of  France  wffiich — -just  because  it  was  coeval 
with  the  Third  Republic  (to  leave  out  of  account  the  more  violent  and 
hardly  less  kaleidoscopic  vicissitudes  of  French  political  regimes  during  the 
eighty-two  years  1789-1871) — was  as  disturbing  as  it  was  exasperating  to 
British  statesmen  on  the  eve  of  a  second  world  war.  Not  the  least  dis- 

1  This  point  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  chapters  on  Czechoslovakia  in  volume  iii  of  the  Survey 
tor  1938. 
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quieting  feature  of  contemporary  French  political  life  from  a  British  stand¬ 
point  was  that  some  of  the  personalities  that  showed  the  greatest  ability 
to  maintain  a  continuous  footing  on  the  moving  staircase  of  a  French 
political  flux  were  politicians  whose  characters  and  records  were  not  such 
as  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  minds  either  of  their  own  countrymen  or  of 
their  British  partners. 

When  Hitler  ran  over,  as  he  did  from  time  to  time,  this  array  of  perennial 
causes  of  misunderstanding  and  mistrust  between  the  governments  and 
peoples  of  the  two  West  European  Powers,  he  must  have  felt  that  the  stars 
in  their  courses  were  fighting  against  these  Canaanites  that  his  German 
Israel  was  girding  itself  to  smite  and  overwhelm. 

(iv)  The  West  European  Powers  and  Czechoslovakia 

(a)  Dealings  with  the  Sudetendeutsche  Partei  (SdP.) 

An  hypothesis  about  Hitler’s  character  and  intentions  that  gave  the 
leader  of  a  National  Socialist  German  Reich,  if  not  a  positively  clean  bill 
of  health,  at  least  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in  an  assessment  of  his  inter¬ 
national  morality,  was  an  assumption  that  necessarily  involved,  as  a 
corollary,  a  no  less  charitable  estimate  of  the  leaders  of  the  Sudetendeutsche 
Partei  (SdP.)  in  Czechoslovakia;  for,  if  Hitler  was,  at  least  provisionally, 
to  be  regarded  as  being  sincere  in  declaring — as  he  did  frequently  declare 
while  he  was  incubating  a  second  world  war — that  his  territorial  ambitions 
in  Europe  did  not  go  beyond  seeking  to  secure  the  application  of  a  generally 
recognized  principle  of  national  self-determination  for  the  benefit  of 
German  populations  outside,  but  contiguous  to,  the  Versailles  Treaty 
frontiers  of  the  Reich,  then  it  could  hardly  be  supposed  that  these  Volks- 
deutsch  populations  themselves  were  nursing  any  secret  designs  that  were 
less  innocent  than  Hitler’s  own  professed  aims.  Moreover,  even  if  any 
German  populations  outside  the  Reich  could  be  imagined  to  be  harbouring 
larger  ambitions  than  Hitler  had  publicly  announced  on  their  behalf,  it 
was  evident  that  their  attitude,  however  truculent  it  might  be  and  how¬ 
ever  deplorable,  could  not  be  of  any  great  practical  importance  as  a 
possible  danger  to  international  peace,  since  these  Volksdeutsch  com¬ 
munities  were  militarily  and  politically  almost  impotent  except  in  so  far 
as  they  might  be  able  to  count  on  the  support  of  a  now  rapidly  rearming 
German  Reich. 

An  observer  trying  to  guess  their  wishes  at  the  opening  of  the  year  1938 
could  not  fail  to  take  note  of  one  obvious  difference  between  the  respective 
situations  of  the  Austrians  and  the  Sudeten  Germans  at  that  date.  While 
it  could  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  Sudeten  Germans,  if  offered  self- 
determination,  would  all  opt  for  some  change  or  other  in  their  existing 
political  status,  a  corresponding  assumption  could  not  be  made  about  the 
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way  in  which  a  complete  liberty  of  political  choice  would  be  exercised  by 
the  Austrians.  The  difference  of  outlook  sprang  from  the  fact  that  the 
Sudeten  Germans  were  a  minority  in  a  state  in  which  a  non-German 
people  was  politically  as  well  as  numerically  predominant;  and  no  com¬ 
munity  had  ever  been  known  to  choose  freely  to  remain  in  any  such  status 
if  they  were  ever  offered  a  prospect  of  making  a  change.  By'  contrast,  the 
Austrians  were  a  homogeneous  German-speaking  community  living  in  a 
sovereign  independent  state  of  their  own  in  which,  however  deeply  or 
bitterly  they  might  be  divided  among  themselves,  they  were  still  their  own 
masters.  The  limitation  on  the  Austrian  people’s  right  of  self-determina¬ 
tion  which  had  been  imposed  in  the  peace  settlement  after  the  First  World 
War  was  merely  a  veto  forbidding  them,  not  to  govern  themselves,  but  to 
diminish  or  abolish  the  self-government  that  was  now  theirs  by  opting  for 
the  economic  or  political  union  of  Austria  with  the  German  Reich;  and, 
while  it  was  true  that  the  Austrians’  enjoyment  of  the  right  of  self-deter¬ 
mination  was,  and  would  continue  to  be,  incomplete  so  long  as  this  veto 
was  maintained  by  the  ex-victor  Powers,  it  was  very  far  from  certain  that, 
if  the  veto  were  renounced,  a  majority  of  the  Austrians  would  opt  for  an 
Anschluss  which  would  then  be  legally  open  to  them. 

It  was  true  that  even  before  the  break-up  of  the  Danubian  Habsburg 
Monarchy,  some  Austrian  hearts  had  been  drawn  towards  the  Second 
German  Reich  by  a  feeling  of  affinity  with  a  state  that  had  come  to 
embrace  a  great  majority  of  the  speakers  of  the  Austrians’  own  German 
mother  tongue.  Yet  there  were  other  Austrians  who,  after,  as  well  as 
before,  the  catastrophe  of  1918,  continued  to  feel  the  same  loyalty  as  was 
felt  by  the  German-speaking  Swiss  to  their  own  historic  mother  country. 
This  vein  of  separate  Austrian  national  consciousness  had  not  run  dry  in 
Austria  during  the  years  1918-33,  though  the  old  Austrian  Empire  was 
then  already  dead  and  buried  while  the  new  German  Reich  was  still 
wearing  the  uncontroversial  colours  of  the  Weimar  Republic ;  and  among 
the  temporary  Austrian  advocates  of  an  Anschluss  with  a  Germany  of  that 
complexion  there  were  undoubtedly  many  who  became  reconverted  to 
the  cause  of  Austrian  independence  after  an  aggressive  Austrian  Hitler’s 
advent  to  power  in  the  Reich.  The  real  relative  strengths  of  the  respective 
supporters  of  the  several  conflicting  programmes  for  Austria’s  future  that 
were  being  advocated  by  Austrians  at  the  beginning  of  1938  were  destined 
to  remain  for  ever  unknown  quantities,  since  Hitler  forestalled  Schusch- 
nigg’s  intended  plebiscite  by  his  military  invasion;  but  no  convincing 
evidence  was  ever  produced  by  the  Nazis  in  support  of  their  assertion  that 
a  referendum  held  under  the  auspices  of  Schuschnigg’s  Government 
would  not  have  been  genuinely  free,  while  Hitler’s  conviction  that  he 
could  not  afford  to  allow  any  vote  on  the  question  of  Austria’s  political 
future  to  be  taken  in  Austria  except  under  his  own  control  strongly  suggests 
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that  he  had  no  confidence  in  the  possibility  of  a  free  vote  producing  a 
majority  in  his  favour. 

If  the  balance  of  probability  thus  appears  to  be  that  a  majority  of  a  freely 
voting  Austrian  electorate  would  have  opted  in  1938  for  the  maintenance 
of  Austria’s  existing  status  of  sovereign  independence,  with  or  without  the 
corollaries  of  a  closer  association  with  the  Reich  and  some  change  in  the 
complexion  of  Austria’s  own  internal  regime,  it  was  certain,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  a  freely  voting  Sudeten  German  electorate  in  Czechoslovakia 
would  have  voted  for  some  change ;  but,  even  here,  it  was  not  also  certain 
that  the  change  for  which  the  majority  of  this  Volksdeutsch  community 
would  have  opted  would  have  been  the  annexation  of  their  country  to  a 
National  Socialist  Reich.  At  the  opening  of  the  year  1938  this  outright 
transfer  of  political  allegiance  was  not  yet  the  avowed  programme  of  any 
of  the  German  parties  in  Czechoslovakia.  Neither  the  SdP.  itself,  nor 
a  fortiori  any  of  the  three  smaller  German  parties  that  were  at  that  date 
still  co-operating  with  the  Czechs  in  the  Parliament  and  Government  at 
Prague,  had  openly  made  this  demand  so  far;  and  one  of  the  considerations 
which  may  have  led  Hitler— who  was  already  secretly  dictating  the  SdP.’s 
policy — to  instruct  his  agents  among  that  party’s  leaders  still  to  go 
slow  on  this  issue  may  have  been  a  belief  that  a  considerable  section 
of  the  rank  and  file,  even  of  the  SdP.,  was  not  yet  prepared  to  go  to  these 
lengths. 

If  the  Sudeten  Germans  were  to  bring  themselves  to  the  point  of  opting 
for  annexation  to  the  German  Reich,  they  would  have  to  break  with  a 
political  tradition  of  union  with  Austria,  to  whom  they  had  been  attached 
for  more  than  four  hundred  years,  for  the  sake  of  uniting  with  Saxons  and 
Bavarians  who,  though  they  were  the  Sudeten  Germans’  immediate 
neighbours  and  also,  like  the  Austrians,  had  the  further  affinity  with  them 
of  speaking  the  same  German  language,  had  never  been  politically  asso¬ 
ciated  with  these  German  neighbours  of  theirs  at  any  time  since  the 
infiltration  of  the  Sudeten  Germans  into  Bohemia  as  far  back  as  the 
twelfth  century.1  Even  the  Lower  Silesian  Germans  had  been  detached 
politically  from  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Germans  since  Prussia’s 
conquest  of  all  but  a  fraction  of  Silesia  from  the  Habsburg  Monarchy  in 
the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  and  by  1938  even  that  change  in  the 
political  map  was  already  190  years  old.  In  the  Sudeten  Germans’  tradi¬ 
tion  the  Power  that  had  been  their  historic  champion  in  the  modern  phase 
of  their  national  struggle  with  the  Czechs  had  been  not  the  Prussian 
German  Reich,  that  had  come  into  existence  no  longer  ago  than  1871,  but 
an  Austrian  Habsburg  Monarchy  whose  subjects  they  had  been  from  1526 
to  1918.  Austria  was  the  German  Power  that  had  first  brought  the 

1  The  lands  of  the  Bohemian  Grown  had,  it  is  true,  been  associated  politically  with  Branden¬ 
burg  from  1374  to  1415-17. 
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Sudeten  Germans  into  a  lasting  political  association  with  other  German¬ 
speaking  peoples,  Austrian  arms  had  re-established  this  union  by  crushing, 
in  the  Thirty  Years  War,  the  Czechs’  attempt  to  dissolve  it  by  carrying  the 
lands  of  the  Bohemian  Crown  out  of  it;  and  thereafter  the  Austrian  con¬ 
nexion  had  enabled  the  Sudetendeutsch,  first,  to  maintain  their  position 
of  ascendancy  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  until  the  political  resurgence  of  the 
Czechs  after  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  and  then  to  hold  their  own  in  a 
hundred-years-long  struggle  with  this  Czech  majority  of  the  population  of 
these  two  Habsburg  crown  lands  in  which  it  might  have  fared  ill  with  the 
local  German  minority  if  the  Habsburg  Imperial  Government  had  not 
been  there  to  hold  the  balance. 

During  this  century  ending  in  1918  there  were,  no  doubt,  extremists 
among  the  Sudetendeutsch  who  resented  the  evenhandedness  with  which 
a  German  imperial  regime  in  Vienna  sought  to  do  impartial  justice 
between  Germans  and  Czechs  in  the  lands  of  the  Bohemian  Crown.  Their 
feelings  were  not  unlike  those  of  their  Protestant  contemporaries  in  Ireland 
towards  the  Irish  policy  of  a  British  Government  in  London.  The  Austrian 
Imperial  Government  might,  indeed,  have  fairly  claimed,  on  the  eve  of  the 
Austrian  Empire’s  dissolution,  that  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  it  had  been 
uncommonly  successful  in  coping  with  the  formidable  problem  presented 
by  the  mutual  hostility  of  two  geographically  intermingled  nationalities; 
and  that  the  administrative  and  electoral  arrangements  that  it  had  pro¬ 
gressively  worked  out  and  put  into  effect  there  were  models  of  their  kind. 
The  best  proof  that,  in  ‘leaning  over  backwards’  in  their  efforts  to  do 
justice  to  the  Czechs,  the  authorities  in  Vienna  had  not  allowed  themselves 
to  slip  into  doing  any  serious  injustice  to  their  own  Sudeten  German  com¬ 
patriots,  is  the  fact  that,  upon  the  break-up  of  the  Monarchy  in  1918,  the 
future  for  which  the  Sudeten  Germans  asked,  as  an  alternative  to  the  fate 
of  being  included  within  the  frontiers  of  the  Monarchy’s  Czechoslovak 
successor-state,  was,  not  to  be  annexed  to  a  contiguous  German  Reich,  but 
to  be  allowed  still  to  remain  attached  to  the  Austrian  Republic  that  was 
the  German  successor-state  of  the  liquidated  Austrian  Empire. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  1938,  annexation  to  the  German  Reich  was  not 
the  solution  of  the  Sudeten  German  problem  that  was  indicated  by  the 
Sudeten  Germans  own  history  down  to  1918;  and  their  experience  in  the 
latest  chapters  of  their  history,  covering  the  last  twenty  years,  during 
which  they  had  been  citizens  of  a  Czechoslovakia  to  whom  they  had  been 
allotted  against  their  will,  had  not  been  so  unhappy  as  to  make  it  by  any 
means  certain  that  a  majority  of  them  would  vote  now  for  a  union  with 
Germany  which  had  not  been  their  first  preference  twenty  years  back. 
If,  during  those  twenty  years,  a  Sudetendeutsch  minority  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  had  indeed  been  flagrantly  ill  treated  by  a  Czech  majority  that 
in  1 9 1 8  had  acquired  a  local  political  ascendancy,  then  perhaps  the  Sudeten 
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Germans,  for  the  first  time  in  their  history,  would  have  turned  their  eyes 
towards  Berlin.  But  the  truth  was  that  the  Sudeten  Germans’  grievances 
against  the  Czech  regime  under  which  they  had  been  living  during  those 
last  twenty  years  had  fallen  far  short  of  that  degree  of  acuteness.  No  doubt 
they  did  not,  and  could  not,  like  seeing  their  status  changed,  as  it  had  been 
in  1918,  from  one  of  strict  equality  with  the  Czechs,  in  both  the  provincial 
governments  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  and  the  central  government  of  the 
Austrian  Empire,  to  the  less  eligible  status  of  an  alien  minority  in  another 
nation’s  national  state;  and  the  disagreeableness  of  this  actual  change  for 
the  worse  was,  no  doubt,  accentuated  by  a  lively  recognition  that  once, 
before  the  two  nationalities  had  been  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality  by 
the  equitable  policy  of  the  Austrian  Imperial  Government  in  its  last  phase, 
the  Sudeten  Germans  had  enjoyed  the  very  ascendancy  in  Bohemia  that 
the  Czechs  had  now  arrogated  to  themselves. 

The  Czechs  had  certainly  not  made  good  their  specious  promise,  so 
blandly  given  in  1919  at  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris,  that,  if  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  were  awarded  the  historic  frontiers  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia, 
they  would  make  this  multi-national  Czechoslovakia  into  another  Switzer¬ 
land.  After  the  antecedent  Austrian  Imperial  Government  had  come  as 
near  as  was  perhaps  humanly  possible  to  achieving  this  very  ideal  in 
Bohemia  and  Moravia,  the  replacement  of  the  Austrian  Empire  here  by 
its  Czechoslovak  successor-state  had  brought  with  it  a  relapse  into  some¬ 
thing  more  like  the  conditions  that  prevailed  before  1867,  or  even  before 
1848,  with  the  difference — an  immaterial  one  from  the  human  standpoint 
— that  an  ascendancy  that  had  once  been  enjoyed  by  the  Sudeten  Germans 
and  had  afterwards  been  so  conscientiously  reduced  to  zero  by  the 
Austrian  Imperial  Government  was  now  re-established  by  the  Czechs  for 
their  own  benefit.  Yet,  when  all  fair  criticism  of  the  Czech  regime  during 
the  two  decades  1918-38  had  been  allowed  for,  an  impartial  judge  would 
still  have  pronounced  at  that  date  that,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
German  minorities  in  Estonia  and  Latvia,  the  Sudeten  Germans  had  had 
less  to  complain  of,  during  the  preceding  twenty  years,  than  any  other 
German-speaking  population  that  had  been  placed,  or  left,1  under  non- 
German  rule  in  the  Paris  peace  settlement. 

The  comparative  well-being  of  the  Sudeten  Germans  since  the  Paris 
peace  settlement,  which  had  been  on  probation  for  no  less  than  twenty 
years  by  the  year  1938,  was  a  fact  so  well  known  that  any  alert-minded 
British  Minister  ought  without  doubt  to  have  been  put  on  his  guard 
when  Hitler  rather  abruptly  turned  all  the  batteries  of  his  propaganda 
against  Czechoslovakia  on  the  pretext  that  he  was  being  forced  to  take 

1  The  Germans  in  Hungary  had  been  under  Magyar  rule  since  1867;  and,  when  Hungary 
was  partitioned  after  1918,  those  of  the  Magyars’  German  subjects  who  then  passed  under  Czecho¬ 
slovak,  Jugoslav,  or  Rumanian  rule  were  experiencing  merely  a  change  of  masters. 
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up  the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  a  German  minority  there  that  was  being 
intolerably  ill  treated.  Did  not  this  choice  of  Czechoslovakia  as  his  first 
target  expose— in  the  sight  of  any  foreign  observer  who  had  eyes  to  see, 
and  also  had  the  will  to  use  them — the  insincerity  of  Hitler’s  whole 
pretence  of  not  being  actuated  by  any  motive  beyond  that  of  securing  the 
benefits  of  self-determination  for  Volksdeutsch  communities  outside  the 
frontiers  of  the  Reich?  If  Hitler  had  genuinely  been  concerned  to  right 
serious  wrongs  inflicted  on  German  minorities  abroad,  and  not  concerned 
(as  he  was,  of  course,  in  truth)  to  use  his  professed  solicitude  for  Germans 
abroad  as  a  stalking-horse  behind  which  he  could  covertly  advance 
towards  his  objective  of  making  the  Reich  itself  all-powerful  in  Europe, 
the  Sudeten  Germans  would  have  been  the  last,  not  the  first,  of  the  subject 
German  minorities  whose  cause  he  would  have  taken  up. 

The  worst  treated  of  all  subject  German  minorities  during  the  past 
twenty  years  had  been  those  which,  in  the  Paris  peace  settlement,  had 
been  allotted  to  Italy  and  to  Poland.  Yet  Hitler,  so  far  from  demanding  an 
account  of  its  notoriously  bad  stewardship  from  either  of  these  countries, 
had  singled  each  of  them  out  to  make  it  an  object  of  his  friendly  attentions. 
He  had  negotiated  a  non-aggression  pact  with  Poland  in  1934  and  an 
alliance  with  Italy  in  1936;  and,  though  many  non-Poles  knew  that  Hitler 
was  reserving  Poland,  as  Polyphemus  had  reserved  Odysseus,  as  his 
candidate  for  the  unenviable  privilege  of  being  eaten  by  him  the  last  of  all 
his  intended  victims,  while  many  non-Italians  knew  that  he  was  casting 
Italy  for  the  role  of  the  German  wolf’s  attendant  jackal,  the  cold-blooded 
deliberation  with  which  he  had  sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  German 
minority  in  Poland  at  least  temporarily,  and  those  of  the  Southern 
Tyrolese  perhaps  permanently,  had  already  exposed  the  hollowness  of  his 
professions  of  being  actuated  by  the  feelings  of  a  benevolent  uncle  towards 
orphan  nephews  in  unsympathetic  guardians’  hands,  even  before  he  com¬ 
pleted  his  own  self-exposure  by  unashamedly  taking  up  the  cause  of  the 
Sudeten  Germans  instead. 

A  sharp-sighted  British  observer  would  also  have  noticed  that,  at  the 
time  when  Hitler’s  propaganda  machine  opened  fire  on  Czechoslovakia, 
the  fortunes  of  the  SdP.  were  at  a  low  ebb,  and  he  would  have  gone 
on  to  note  that  their  rapid  revival  from  that  moment  onwards  was  due, 
not  to  any  change  for  the  worse  in  the  Sudeten  Germans’  situation  inside 
Czechoslovakia,  but  to  an  increase  in  the  support  which  they  were  receiv¬ 
ing — or  pressure  to  which  they  were  being  subjected — from  Berlin.  So  far 
from  deteriorating,  their  position  and  prospects  improved  progressively 
as  a  result  of  the  successive  concessions  that  the  Czechoslovak  Government 
now  made  to  them,  in  response  to  an  increasing  pressure  from  Germany 
which  was  partly  applied  direct  and  partly  via  Great  Britain  and  France, 
whose  Governments  could  be  trusted  by  Germany  to  transmit  to  Prague 
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any  pressure  that  Germany  chose  to  exert  on  London  and  Paris.  It  was 
patent  that  all  the  political  symptoms  in  Czechoslovakia — the  increasing 
conciliatoriness  of  the  Czechoslovak  authorities,  the  increasing  truculence 
of  the  leaders  of  the  SdP.,  the  other  German  parties’  abandonment  of  their 
policy  of  co-operation  with  the  Czechs,  and  the  general  rise  in  the  political 
temperature  of  the  victimized  country — were  effects  of  Hitler’s  decision, 
at  his  own  carefully  chosen  moment,  to  ‘turn  on  the  heat’  against  Prague. 
The  primum  mobile  responsible  for  all  this  commotion  was  this  policy  of 
Hitler’s  and  not  any  sins  either  of  commission  or  omission  that  were  being 
committed  against  the  Sudeten  Germans  by  the  Czechoslovak  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Chamberlain  and  his  colleagues  at  Westminster  cannot  be  excused  for 
their  inability  or  disinclination  to  perceive  that  Hitler’s  propaganda 
campaign  on  behalf  of  the  Sudeten  Germans  was  a  ‘put-up  job’  engineered 
in  Berlin,  and  not  a  bona  fide  response  on  Hitler’s  part  to  spontaneous 
Sudeten  German  complaints  springing  from  genuine  grievances.  It  was, 
however,  a  more  justly  excusable  oversight  on  the  part  of  British  Ministers 
if  they  failed  to  divine  that  the  leaders  of  the  SdP.  were  not  merely  Hitler’s 
passive  pawns,  but  were  also  his  active  collaborators  and  secret  agents. 
As  is  recorded  below,1  Henlein  boasted  in  retrospect  that  he  had  been 
playing  this  insidious  role  since  1933  at  least;  and  his  own  self-accusation 
is  conclusive.  But  the  representatives  of  the  British  Government  who  had 
dealings  with  him,  including  the  members  of  the  Runciman  Mission, 
might  be  pardoned  for  having  been  taken  in.  Henlein’s  face  was  his 
fortune,  and  it  became  Hitler’s  fortune  too  when  he  enrolled  this  honest- 
looking  countenance  in  his  secret  service.  Moreover,  Henlein,  who  played 
the  part  of  receptionist  to  gullible  Englishmen  in  the  tragi-comedy  that 
Hitler  had  staged  in  a  Bohemian  theatre,  was  neither  the  most  sinister  nor 
the  most  innocent  member  of  the  gang  by  which  the  Sudeten  German 
community  was  being  led  towards  its  eventual  doom  of  wholesale  eviction 
from  the  land  which  had  been  its  home  for  so  many  hundred  years.  The 
evil  genius  of  the  SdP.  was  not  Henlein  but  Frank2  in  all  probability,  while 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  possible  that  Kundt3  and  his  like  were  acting  in  all 
good  faith  as  spokesmen  for  the  true  wishes  of  their  fellow  Sudeten 
Germans,  without  realizing— or,  at  least,  without  realizing  fully — that 
they  and  their  comrades  were  being  used  by  Henlein  and  Frank  and 
Hitler  as  blind  instruments  for  helping  Germany  along  the  covert  path 
towards  her  unavowed  criminal  goal  of  world  dominion.  It  seems  probable 
that  a  majority  even  of  the  members  of  the  SdP.,  and  a  fortiori  a  majority 

1  See  below,  p.  49,  note  6.  Konrad  Henlein  was  the  founder  of  the  Nazi  Sudetendeutsche 
Heimatfront  (later  renamed  the  SdP.)  in  September  1933. 

2  Karl  Hermann  Frank,  deputy  leader  of  the  SdP.  since  1937. 

3  Ernst  Kundt,  elected  a  deputy  of  the  SdP.  to  the  Czechoslovak  Parliament  in  May  1935. 
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of  the  Sudeten  German  community  as  a  whole,  had  no  aim  beyond  the 
natural  and  legitimate  aim  of  securing  some  improvement  in  the  by  no 
means  intolerable  yet  also  by  no  means  eligible  position  in  which  they  had 
been  placed  by  the  Paris  peace  settlement.  But  there  is  no  indication  that, 
if  they  had  been  left  to  themselves,  they  would  not  have  been  content  with 
some  solution  within  the  existing  frontiers  of  Czechoslovakia,  which,  as  far 
as  they  were  concerned,  were  identical  with  the  historic  frontiers  of  their 
own  Bohemian  and  Moravian  home-lands.  At  least  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  furtherance  of  Hitler’s  oecumenical  ambitions  was  far  from  their 
parochial  thoughts;  and  we  may  guess  that  they  would  have  been  almost 
as  startled  if  they  had  been  apprised  of  the  Satanic  use  to  which  their 
dissatisfaction  was  being  put  as  they  would  have  been  horrified  if  they  had 
been  forewarned  of  the  fate  that  Hitler’s  wicked  exploitation  of  their 
grievances  was  to  bring  upon  them. 

(b)  Dealings  with  the  Czechoslovak  Government 

The  British  Government  s  dealings  with  the  Czechoslovak  Government 
and  people  during  the  twelve  months  ending  in  the  partition  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  in  the  autumn  of  1938  are  less  innocent  entries  in  their  record 
than  their  contemporary  dealings  with  the  SdP.  and  with  Henlein’s 
master,  Hitler.  In  their  transactions  with  the  Germans,  the  worst  fault  of 
which  British  Ministers  could  be  accused  was  a  failure  to  appreciate  the 
realities  of  the  situation;  and  though  this  intellectual  shortcoming  might 
be  politically  culpable  in  statesmen  who  had  accepted  responsibility  for 
looking  after  their  fellow  countrymen’s  vital  interests,  it  was  not  on  that 
account  a  moral  crime.  By  contrast,  the  same  British  Ministers’  conduct 
towards  the  Czechs  was  not  creditable  either  to  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  day  or  to  a  British  electorate  which  implicated  itself  in  that 

overnment  s  acts  by  first  placing  and  then  keeping  these  Ministers 
in  office. 

The  British  record  towards  Czechoslovakia  over  the  span  of  the 

twenty  years  ending  in  the  autumn  of  1938  was  deformed  by  several  ugly 
features.  0  3 

In  the  first  place,  the  Sudeten  German  territories  which  British 
diplomacy  helped  the  German  Reich  to  take  from  Czechoslovakia  in  1938 
had  been  awarded  to  Czechoslovakia,  with  full  British  as  well  as  French 
concurrence,  by  ‘the  Big  Four’  in  the  peace  settlement  of  Paris  The 
attitude  of  British  statesmen  on  this  question  had  been  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  fair-mindedness  and  far-sightedness  which  they  had  displayed  at 
that  time  in  playing  their  part  in  the  settlement  of  the  frontiers  of  Poland 
Lloyd  George  had  insisted  on  a  revision  of  the  experts’  first  proposals  for 
the  trace  of  the  new  Polish-German  frontiers  along  ‘the  Corridor’  and 
in  the  settlement  of  the  new  Polish-Russian  frontiers,  the  British  Govern- 
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ment  had  steadily  and  consistently  set  their  face  against  any  extension  of 
Poland’s  territory  to  the  east  of  the  line  within  which  the  Polish  element 
in  the  population  was  in  a  majority.  Yet  when  they  had  had  to  deal  with 
the  frontiers  of  Czechoslovakia,  the  British  plenipotentiaries  at  Paris  had 
acquiesced,  without  turning  a  hair,  in  an  award  which  placed  three  and  a 
quarter  million  Sudeten  Germans  under  Czech  rule.  In  allowing  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  ‘to  get  away  with’  the  acquisition  of  this  enormous  non-Czech 
minority  on  the  strength  of  the  Czech  spokesmen’s  utopian  undertaking  to 
make  Czechoslovakia  into  ‘another  Switzerland’,  Great  Britain  had  in¬ 
curred  a  heavy  moral  responsibility  towards  Sudeten  Germans  and  Czechs 
alike;  and,  in  rounding  on  the  Czechs  as  soon  as  a  rearmed  Germany 
seized  upon  the  alleged  evil  plight  of  the  Sudeten  Germans  as  a  pretext 
for  demanding  a  partition  of  Czechoslovakia  under  threat  of  starting  a 
second  world  war  if  this  demand  did  not  receive  satisfaction,  Great 
Britain  was  playing  at  least  as  poor  a  part  as  she  had  played  during 
the  preceding  twenty  years  in  ignoring  the  Sudeten  Germans’  pleas,  in  the 
first  instance  to  be  allowed  to  remain  citizens  of  Austria,  and  thereafter 
to  obtain  redress  for  grievances  arising  from  the  incorporation  of  their 
country  in  Czechoslovakia,  which,  though  not  intolerable,  were  neverthe¬ 
less  genuine. 

This  indifference  to  the  Sudeten  Germans’  legitimate  grievances  against 
the  Czechoslovak  regime,  so  long  as  there  was  no  armed  and  truculent 
Germany  to  make  these  grievances  her  own,  was  another  ugly  entry  in 
Great  Britain’s  record;  for,  although,  as  has  been  noticed  above,1  it  is  true 
that  the  position  of  the  German  minority  in  Czechoslovakia  was  a  happy 
one  compared  with  that  of  their  oppressed  brethren  in  Poland  and  Italy, 
it  was  also  true  that  Great  Britain  had  incurred  a  moral  responsibility 
towards  them  by  first  agreeing  to  their  being  placed  under  Czech  rule 
against  their  will  and  then  insisting  that  Czechoslovakia  should  conclude 
with  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  a  special  treaty  in  which 
she  had  to  undertake  to  respect  the  rights  of  national  and  religious  mino¬ 
rities  within  the  frontiers  that  had  been  allotted  to  her.  If  Britain  had 
either  refused  to  concur  in  the  assignment  of  the  Sudetenland  to  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  or,  after  having  made  herself  a  party  to  this  dubious  award,  had 
at  least  then  taken  active  steps  to.  see  that  the  Czechoslovak  minorities 
protection  treaty  was  not  only  concluded  but  was  also  given  practical 
effect,  she  would  have  been  in  a  stronger  moral  position  for  grappling  with 
the  international  crisis  precipitated  by  Hitler’s  machinations  against 
Czechoslovakia  in  1938. 

As  for  France,  her  position  in  1938  vis-a-vis  Czechoslovakia  was  even 
more  invidious  than  Great  Britain’s;  for,  besides  having  committed  all 
the  sins  of  commission  and  omission  in  regard  to  the  Sudetenland  of  which 

1  See  above,  p.  38. 
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Great  Britain  had  been  guilty,  France  had  taken  the  further  compromising 
step  of  placing  her  guarantee  behind  the  German-Czech  arbitration 
treaty  that  had  been  one  of  the  instruments  constituting  the  Locarno  Pact, 
besides  concluding  a  Franco-Czech  treaty  in  which  the  contracting 
parties  reciprocally  undertook  to  come  to  one  another’s  defence  if  either 
of  them  were  to  become  a  victim  of  German  aggression.  Moreover, 
Czechoslovakia’s  prospects  of  receiving  Russian  help  in  the  same  contin¬ 
gency  under  the  Czechoslovak-Soviet  treaty  of  16  May  1935  were  de¬ 
pendent  on  France’s  honouring  her  engagements  to  Czechoslovakia;  since, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  Czechoslovak-Soviet  treaty,  the  Soviet 
Union’s  corresponding  engagements  to  Czechoslovakia  were  only  to  take 
effect  if  the  French  undertakings  were  being  duly  fulfilled  by  France.  It 
will  be  seen  that  France  cut  a  still  poorer  figure  than  Britain  in  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  dance  of  death  that  the  two  West  European  Powers  allowed  Hitler 
to  lead  them  in  1938. 

Throughout  this  international  performance,  in  which  Czechoslovakia 
was  cast  for  the  part  of  the  victim  by  all  the  other  parties’  common  consent, 
President  Benes  and  his  Ministers  showed  not  only  a  remarkable  self- 
control,  but  also  a  no  less  remarkable  circumspectness,  and  it  was  con¬ 
sequently  difficult  to  see  into  their  minds  in  retrospect — even  when  those 
international  events  of  1938  that  had  centred  round  Czechoslovakia  had 
been  illuminated  posthumously  by  the  flood  of  documentary  light  that  had 
been  poured  upon  them  by  the  time  when  these  lines  were  being  written. 
It  would  be  safe,  however,  to  guess  that  the  unexpressed  feelings  excited 
in  the  hearts  of  Czechoslovak  statesmen  by  a  Franco-British  policy  of 
appeasing  Hitler  at  Czechoslovakia’s  expense  were  a  mixture  of  indigna¬ 
tion  at  the  West  European  Powers’  meanness  towards  Czechoslovakia, 
astonishment  at  their  apparent  failure  to  see  through  Hitler’s  game,  and 
dismay  at  the  prospect  of  the  consequences  which  this  combination  of 
cowardice  and  blindness  in  French  and  British  hearts  and  minds  was 
bound  to  have  for  Czechoslovakia  herself.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult 
for  the  historian  to  be  sure  how  far  the  Czechoslovak  Government  may 
have  gone  at  certain  critical  moments — as,  for  instance,  at  the  moment  of 
the  false  alarm  in  May  1938 — towards  playing  the  risky  card  of  attempting 
to  force  French  and  British  hands  by  precipitating,  on  the  Czechs’  initia¬ 
tive,  a  war  between  Czechoslovakia  and  Germany  which  the  Czechs  were 
no  doubt  convinced  that  Hitler  intended  to  start  at  his  own  cold-bloodedly 
chosen  moment,  whenever  that  might  prove  to  be.  It  is  still  more  difficult 
to  guess  whether,  when  the  Czechs  eventually  forbore,  as  they  did,  to  seize 
the  initiative  by  taking  this  desperate  course,  and  when  they  submitted 
as  the  inevitable  alternative,  to  the  dismemberment  of  their  state  that  was 
eventually  dictated  to  them  by  the  unanimous  voices  of  the  four  European 
Powers  they  were  renouncing  for  ever,  bona  fide,  the  frontiers  that  had 
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been  awarded  to  them  in  the  Paris  peace  settlement,  or  whether  they  were 
disingenuously  playing  for  time.  Were  they  convinced  that,  even  if  the 
peace  were  to  be  preserved  at,  for  the  moment,  Czechoslovakia’s  expense, 
the  outbreak  of  war  could  only  be  a  question  of  time,  in  view  of  the  in¬ 
ordinate  magnitude  of  Hitler’s  ambitions  and  his  psychological  inability 
to  allow  his  thirst  for  blood  to  go  unslaked  ?  Did  they  calculate  that,  when 
Hitler  did  present  his  next  challenge,  the  two  West  European  Powers 
would  by  that  time  have  proceeded  sufficiently  far  with  their  own 
re-armament  to  be  willing,  this  time,  to  turn  and  stand  and  fight? 
And  did  they  further  calculate  that,  whatever  the  British  and  French 
Governments  might  have  said  officially  in  advance,  a  second  world  war 
could  not  end  in  Germany’s  defeat  without  also  ending  in  the  restora¬ 
tion  to  Czechoslovakia  of  the  frontiers  that  had  been  awarded  to  her  in 
1919-20? 

An  insinuation  impugning  the  good  faith  of  the  two  West  European 
Powers — Great  Britain  in  particular — as  well  as  Czechoslovakia  was 
skilfully  conveyed  in  a  collection  of  passages,  purporting  to  be  extracts 
from  Czechoslovak  official  documents  seized  by  the  Germans  after  their 
occupation  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  on  15  March  1939,  which  was 
published  by  Dr.  Friedrich  Berber  under  the  auspices  of  the  Deutsches 
Institut  fur  Aussenpolitische  Forschung  in  1942.1  These  extracts,  whether  or 
not  they  were  accurate  as  far  as  they  went,  had  manifestly  been  chosen 
with  care  and  skill  to  lend  colour  to  certain  German  suggestions;  and  one 
of  these  suggestions2  was  that,  in  Great  Britain’s  dealings  with  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  in  1938,  at  least  down  to,  and  including,  the  dispatch  of  the 
Runciman  Mission,  there  was  a  virtual  understanding  between  the  British 
and  the  Czechoslovak  Government  that  the  concessions  to  the  SdP.  which 
the  British  were  calling  upon  the  Czechs  to  make  and  which  the  Czechs 
were  duly  making  at  the  British  Government’s  instance  were  ‘a  put-up  job’ 
in  which  the  two  parties  were  in  collusion  to  serve  an  interest  common  to 
them  both.  This  Anglo-Czech  game  (it  was  insinuated  by  innuendo)  was 
to  purchase — with  the  counterfeit  coin  of  concessions  to  Germany  which 
the  players  intended  all  the  time  to  revoke  in  the  end — a  sufficient  period 
of  grace  to  enable  Great  Britain  and  France  to  rearm  to  a  degree  at  which 
they  would  feel  themselves  once  again  strong  enough  to  try  conclusions 
with  Germany  in  an  ordeal  by  battle. 

It  is  relevant  to  the  present  history  to  point  out  that  the  insult  (or 
compliment)  of  attributing  such  a  Machiavellian  policy  to  Chamberlain 
and  his  colleagues  was  impossible  to  reconcile  with  a  number  of  words  and 
acts  of  theirs  which  were  incontrovertibly  well  attested.  If  the  British 

1  Friedrich  Berber,  Europaische  Politik  1933-1938,  im  Spiegel  der  Prager  Akten,  3rd  ed.  (Essen, 
Essener  Verlagsanstalt,  1942)  [referred  to  hereafter  as  ‘Berber,  Europaische  Politik’\. 

2  Illustrated  ibid,  in  documents  Nos.  1 17,  144,  145,  147,  149,  150,  and  151,  among  others. 
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Government  had  not  been  genuinely  exerting  themselves  to  throw  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  to  the  wolves,  it  is  inconceivable  that,  on  27  September  1938, 
the  British  Minister  in  Prague  should  have  informed  the  Czechoslovak 
Government  that,  even  if  the  denouement  of  the  international  crisis  over 
the  Sudetenland  were  to  be  an  act  of  German  military  aggression  against 
Czechoslovakia  leading  to  a  general  war,  even  then  the  Sudetenland  would 
not  ever,  in  any  event,  be  put  back  under  Czech  rule;1  and  it  is  equally 
inconceivable  that  the  British  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  in  his  letter  to  Halifax 
of  1 1  August  1938, 2  should  have  welcomed  the  news  of  progress  achieved 
in  breaking  Benes  s  spirit,  if  at  that  very  time  Benes  had  been  engaged  in 
a  conspiracy  with  Chamberlain  for  the  irreconcilably  different  purpose  of 
breaking  Hitler’s  neck. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  true  that,  in  going  to  the  lengths  to  which  they  did  go 
:938  to  stave  off  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  British  Government  were 
moved  in  part  by  an  eager  wish  to  gain  time,  and  it  was  also,  no  doubt, 
true  that  the  purpose  for  which  they  intended  to  use  such  time  as  they 
might  thus  succeed  in  gaining  was  to  put  their  country  in  a  better  position 
for  defending  herself  against  German  attacks  from  the  air  in  the  event  of 
war  breaking  out,  after  all,  at  some  later  date.  What  was  not  true  was  the 
point  in  the  German  insinuation  that  was  its  intended  sting.  It  was  not 
true  that  Chamberlain  and  his  colleagues  were  purchasing  time  to  rearm 
their  country  with  the  intention  of  using  British  armaments  for  making 
war  on  Germany.  So  far  from  thinking  of  making  war  on  Germany  in 
Older  to  restore  the  Balance  of  Power  by  taking  back  from  Germany  by 
force  of  arms  any  concessions  of  territory  that  she  might  have  succeeded 
meanwhile  in  obtaining  by  negotiation  at  Czechoslovakia’s  expense, 
British  Ministers  reconciled  themselves  to  rearmament  by  hugging  the 
illusory  hope  that  this  uneconomic  expenditure  might  enable  them  to 
purchase  the  immense  political  boon  of ‘peace  for  our  time’  (as  Chamber- 
lain  himself  expressed  his  aspiration  in  an  extempore  utterance  on  30 
September). 3  British  Ministers  hoped  that  the  deterrent  effect  of  British 
and  French  rearmament  might  work  together  with  the  appeasing  effect  of 
ritish  and  French  concessions  to  German  claims  in  bringing  Hitler  to  the 
point  of  accepting  bona  fide  a  permanent  settlement,  in  preference  to  going 
to  war  for  the  sake  of  exacting  the  last  jot  and  tittle  of  his  demands.  In 
short,  the  objective  of  British  rearmament  was  not  to  fight  Germany  in 
order  to  restore  the  Balance  of  Power  by  retrieving  the  Sudetenland  for 
Czechoslovakia ;  it  was  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe  and  the  world  by 
making  Hitler  feel  that  a  war  with  a  rearmed  Britain  and  France  would 


Berber,  op.  cit.  p.  133  (no.  179). 
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not  be  worth  his  while  when  the  Sudetenland  had,  after  all,  been  delivered 
into  his  hands. 

If  this  verdict  on  the  German  insinuation  is  correct,  the  conclusion 
stands  that,  in  1938,  Czechoslovakia’s  nominal  friends  in  high  places  in 
London  and  Paris  were,  at  any  rate  from  Czechoslovakia’s  own  point  of 
view,  the  most  insidious  of  her  divers  foes.  Yet  when,  after  praying  God  to 
save  him  from  his  French  and  English  ‘friends’  in  the  West,  Benes  turned 
his  head  to  look  eastwards  over  his  shoulder  at  the  Slavonic  World  behind 
his  back,  he  could  find  no  more  than  cold  comfort  in  the  spectacle  that 
met  his  eyes  there;  for  in  that  quarter  Benes  had  to  reckon  with  three 
dismal  certainties. 

The  first  of  these  certainties  was  that  his  neighbour  Poland  and  his  ally 
Rumania,  whose  combined  territories  occupied  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
isthmus  between  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Baltic  and  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  Black  Sea  and  thereby  insulated  Czechoslovakia  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  would  with  one  accord  reject  any  request  that  might  be 
addressed  to  them  from  Prague  or  Moscow  or  both,  in  the  event  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia’s  being  attacked  by  Germany,  to  allow  passage  across  their 
territories  to  Soviet  forces  seeking  to  bring  aid  to  Czechoslovakia  in  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  Russian  obligations  to  Czechoslovakia  under  the  League  Covenant 
and  under  the  Czechoslovak-Soviet  treaty  of  mutual  assistance.  The 
second  certainty  was  that,  if  Russian  armies  were  to  try  to  force  a  passage, 
the  Poles,  at  any  rate,  would  fight  them.  The  third  certainty  was  that 
Poland  would  in  any  case  demand  her  ounce  of  Czechoslovakia’s  flesh  in 
Teschen  if  Hitler  were  to  exact  his  pound  in  the  Sudetenland.  And, 
beyond  these  certainties,  there  were  open  questions  that  were  as  perplexing 
for  the  historian  in  1950  as  they  were  harassing  for  Benes  in  1938.  The 
questions  to  which  Benes  had  to  guess  the  answers  were,  first,  whether  the 
Russians  genuinely  intended,  in  the  event  of  France’s  honouring  her  treaty 
engagements,  to  march  to  the  Czechs’  assistance  whatever  might  be  the 
reaction  of  the  Poles  and  Rumanians  to  a  move  in  that  direction  on  the 
Russians’  part;  and,  second,  whether,  supposing  that  Czechoslovakia  did 
duly  receive  the  aid  which  she  was  entitled  to  expect  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  France  alike,  the  championship  of  Czechoslovakia’s  cause  by  the 
Soviet  Union  might  not  alienate  from  Czechoslovakia,  and  win  for  her 
German  assailants,  the  sympathies  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Western  World, 
including,  perhaps,  the  bourgeois  half  of  a  half-heartedly  belligerent 
France. 

As  it  turned  out,  France  saved  the  Soviet  Union  from  the  necessity  of 
ever  having  to  reveal  whether,  if  the  casus  foederis  of  the  Czechoslovak- 
Soviet  treaty  had  actually  arisen,  she  would  have  followed  up  her  fine 
words  with  the  corresponding  action.  On  this  occasion,  the  Soviet  Union 
was  presented  with  the  beau  role  gratis  by  France’s  success  in  snatching  the 
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laid  role  for  herself  when  she  stooped  to  conspire  with  Chamberlain  and 
Hitler  to  prevent  her  own  casus  foederis  from  ever  formally  arising.  Yet, 
though  the  Soviet  Government  thus  ‘got  by’  without  having  had  to  show 
their  hand,  Benes’s  decision  to  accept  the  four  European  Powers’  Diktat 
rather  than  gamble  on  the  possibility  of  being  snatched  out  of  Hitler’s  jaws 
by  Stalin’s  paw  looks  like  an  indication  that  the  President  6f  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Republic  either  did  not  believe  that  the  Russians  would  come  to 
his  rescue  or  else  did  not  desire  to  save  his  country  from  partition  at  that 
all  but  prohibitive  price. 


Arnold  J.  Toynbee 
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SIGNS  OF  THE  COMING  STORM 

(i)  Relations  between  the  German  Minority  and  the  Czechoslovak 
Authorities  at  the  Beginning  of  1938 

At  the  opening  of  1938  the  German  question  in  Czechoslovakia  was  about 
to  enter  a  new  phase,  to  pass  from  that  of  internal  negotiations  to  that  of 
international  tension.  Had  it  been  a  matter  of  the  fulfilment  by  the  state 
of  the  letter  of  its  treaty  obligations  to  accord  minority  rights  to  its  German 
subjects,  there  would  have  been  comparatively  little  to  criticize.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  were  assured  of  adequate  educational  facilities  in  their  own  language. 
Communal  government  in  the  German  areas  was  in  German  hands.  The 
chief  complaints  were  that  Germans  were  grossly  under-represented  in  the 
Government  service;  that  Germans  did  not  receive  a  proportionate  share 
of  Government  contracts  and  unemployment  relief;  that  ‘land  reform’  had 
been  used  to  dispossess  German  land-owners  and  to  establish  large  colonies 
of  Czech  peasants  in  areas  which  for  centuries  had  been  solidly  German- 
inhabited.  In  their  declaration  of  18  February  1937  the  Czechoslovak 
Government  had  pledged  themselves  to  remedy  some  of  these  grievances, 
subject  to  the  requirement  of  unconditional  loyalty  to  the  state.  Three 
Sudeten  German  Ministers,  Czech,  Spina,  and  Zajicek,  representing  the 
Social  Democratic,  Agrarian,  and  Christian  Social  (Catholic)  parties — the 
so-called  ‘Activist’  parties — were  in  the  Cabinet,  to  see  that  the  promises 
were  fulfilled.  Activist  opinion,  while  giving  the  Government  credit  for 
good  intentions,  was  critical  of  the  results  as  yet  achieved.1  Over  certain 
German  grievances  it  was  difficult  to  see  what  could  be  done.  If  unemploy¬ 
ment  was  particularly  acute  in  the  German  textile  industry  of  northern 
Bohemia,  the  cause  was  largely  to  be  found  in  Japanese  competition  and 
the  loss  of  markets  in  Germany.  The  threat  of  German  rearmament,  pro¬ 
ceeding  at  a  hurricane  rate  across  the  frontier,  inevitably  affected  the 
internal  economy  of  Czechoslovakia.  As  regards  public  works  the  Govern¬ 
ment  were  forced  to  give  strategic  considerations  precedence  over  social 
and  economic  needs.  If  the  Government  were  slow  to  give  contracts  for 
essential  supplies  to  German  factories,  it  had  to  be  remembered  that  most 
of  such  factories  were  situated  within  reach  of  the  guns  in  the  Reich. 

But  the  largest  German  party,  which  in  the  elections  of  1935  had  won 
two-thirds  of  the  German  votes,  was  the  Sudetendeutsche  Partei  (SdP.), 
commanded  by  Henlein,  with  K.  H.  Frank  as  his  deputy,  and  led  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  by  Kundt.  The  spokesmen  of  this  party  not  only 

1  See  Survey  for  1937,  i.  449~58. 
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demanded  propordonate  facilides  for  Germans  and  Czechs  in  respect  of 
education,  state  employment,  and  economic  development.  They  harked 
back  to  the  ‘sort  of  Switzerland’  which  Benes  had  told  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  of  1919  that  Czechoslovakia  should  be;  a  country  where  different 
nationalities  would  live  together  happily  because  none  would  claim  the 
state  for  itself,  but  all  should  be  equal  and  should  manage  their  own  affairs 
themselves  and  in  their  own  languages.  Czechoslovakia  had  turned  out  to 
be  something  quite  different,  a  centralized  state,  run  by  the  Czechs,  with 
minority  rights  for  the  other,  subordinate,  nationalities.  Henlein’s  demands 
had  been  formulated  in  six  bills  submitted  to  the  Chamber  on  27  April 
I937-1  The  essential  characteristic  of  these  proposals  was  that  they  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  permanent  division  of  the  population  of  Czechoslovakia  into 
autonomous  national  groups,  on  a  personal  basis,  and  for  ‘national  equality 
in  all  branches  of  public  life’.  The  claim  of  the  SdP.  was  that  the  Germans, 
like  the  Czechs,  should  be  a  governing  people,  a  Staatsvolk,  and  that  they 
should  be  free  to  organize  the  lives  of  individual  Germans  throughout  the 
territory  of  the  Republic. 

On  16  September  1937  Henlein  had  his  first  interview  with  Hodza,  the 
Czechoslovak  Prime  Minister.2  During  the  conversation  Henlein  referred 
to  the  bills  of  April  1937.  He  told  Hodza  that 

these  had  been  introduced  in  Parliament  by  no  means  for  reasons  of  propaganda, 
but  from  the  full  and  honest  conviction  that  the  bases  of  German  life  and  exist¬ 
ence  and  therewith  the  future  of  Sudeten  Germans  in  the  State  must  be  legally 
assured  against  attacks  by  subordinate  authorities. 

He  could,  he  said,  ‘equally  well  have  denied  the  constitution ,  as  the  Sudeten 
German  Party  had  no  hand  in  voting  it  in  1920’;  he  could  have  ‘demanded 
the  right  of  self-determination’.  He  had  not  done  so,  but  ‘accepted  the 
State  and  the  constitution  as  established  facts’.  From  Henlein’s  report  on 
this  conversation,3  it  appears  that  he  was  convinced  by  Hodza’s  attitude 
of  the  Prime  Minister’s  own  genuine  desire  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  the  SdP.4  Henlein  noted  Hodza’s  remark:  ‘There  must  be  agreement 
on  a  generous  scale,  otherwise  armed  conflict  threatens’ ;  and  he  also  noted 
that  Hodza  on  his  own  initiative  .  .  .  referred  to  the  relations  between 
Prague  and  Berlin  which  he  characterized  as  the  crux  of  the  matter.  In 
his  view  the  Sudeten  German  question  was  not  the  primary  factor,  but  the 

1  See  Survey  for  1937,  i.  452-3. 

2  The  meeting,  which  took  place  shortly  after  the  death  of  President  Masaryk,  was  arranged 
by  Prince  Max  Egon  von  Hohenlohe-Langenburg,  a  member  of  an  Austrian  family  resident  in 
the  Bohemian-German  frontier  district,  who  acted  as  an  unofficial  go-between  for  the  Sudeten 
Germans. 

3  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  1-9.  The  quotations  in  the  text  are  taken  from  this  document. 

4  Cf.  telegram  to  Berlin  of  28  October  from  the  German  Minister  in  Prague,  Eisenlohr-  ‘I 
request  urgently  that  German  press  abstain  from  attacks  on  Hodza,  who  is  just  now  making 
persevering  efforts  to  settle  conflict  with  Sudeten  German  Party’  (ibid  25) 
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relationship  of  Prague  to  Berlin.’  Hodza  went  on  to  say:  T  can,  of  course, 
understand  that  the  Reich-Germans  desire  to  see  their  brethren  well 
treated,  but  I  cannot  allow  direct  intervention  on  account  of  the  Sudeten 
Germans.’ 

Henlein  gave  the  report  of  his  conversation  to  Eisenlohr,  the  German 
Minister  in  Prague,  and  Eisenlohr  forwarded  it  to  Berlin  on  8  October, 
with  the  comment  that  the  importance  of  the  interview  lay  in  the  fact  that 
it  had  taken  place,  and  that  Henlein  was  ‘now  in  a  position  to  exert  direct 
influence  on  the  most  important  personality  in  the  Government’.1  Eisen¬ 
lohr  was  evidently  not  aware  at  this  stage  either  of  the  scope  of  his  Govern¬ 
ment’s  plans  regarding  Czechoslovakia2  or  of  the  extent  to  which  Henlein 
was  already  committed  to  acting  as  the  Nazis’  tool.  Rather  more  than  two 
months  after  his  interview  with  Hodza,  on  19  November  1937,  Henlein 
handed  in  at  the  Reichskanzlei  and  at  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  Berlin  a 
document,3  addressed  to  ‘the  Fiihrer  and  Reich  Chancellor’  in  which  he 
showed  complete  subservience  to  Hitler’s  will. 

In  May  1938,  when  Henlein  visited  London,4  and  even  as  late  as  August 
1 938,  when  the  Runciman  Mission  was  in  Czechoslovakia,5  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Government’s  British  mentors  were  inclined  to  put  some  trust  in 
Henlein’s  sincerity  and  good  faith.  In  his  secret  report  to  Hitler  of  19 
November  1937,  however,  Henlein  boasted  of  his  duplicity,6  making  it 
clear  that  his  profession  of  respect  for  the  Czechoslovak  Constitution  was 
a  deliberate  piece  of  deception.  For  this  reason  the  negotiations  for  a 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  i. 

2  See,  for  instance,  Eisenlohr’s  report  of  an  interview  with  BeneSs  on  9  November  (ibid.  36-8) 
which  concludes  as  follows :  ‘I  could  only  imagine  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Czechs  toward 
the  Sudeten  Germans  if,  in  addition  to  the  silent  pressure  which  the  growing  power  of  the  Reich 
exercises  on  the  Czechs,  there  could  be  added  the  confidence  that  we  have  no  wish  to  touch  the 
Czech  nation  and  the  Czechoslovak  frontiers.’  See  also  the  final  passage  of  Eisenlohr’s  report  on 
Czechoslovak  foreign  policy  in  1937  (ibid.  97-108):  ‘The  Czechoslovak  problem  is  important 
enough  for  us  and  yet  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  problem  of  the  Central  European  area.  It  would  be 
a  great  and  tempting  goal  for  German  policy,  by  the  exercise  of  moderate  force  and  patience,  to 
guide  this  problem  along  peaceful  paths  to  ultimate  solution.’ 

3  Ibid.  50-62.  4  See  below,  pp.  1 15-19.  5  See  below,  Chapter  VI,  pp.  21 1  seqq. 

6  He  boasted  of  it  in  public  two  and  a  half  years  later  when  he  was  Gauleiter  of  the  Sudetenland 
and  Reichsstatthalter.  In  a  lecture  at  Vienna  on  4  March  1941  he  said:  ‘When,  during  the  great 
persecutions  of  the  autumn  of  1 933,  the  leaders  of  the  DNSAP  [the  Nazi  Party]  invited  me  to  take 
over  the  political  leadership  of  Sudetendeutschtum,  I  saw  myself  faced  with  the  great  question — 
should  the  National-Socialist  Party  be  conducted  illegally  or  should  the  movement  pursue  the 
struggle,  to  prepare  for  the  homecoming  into  the  Great  German  Reich,  by  legal  methods?  For  us, 
Sudeten  Germans,  only  the  second  course  was  possible.  ...  At  first,  to  avoid  being  rounded  up 
and  liquidated  by  the  Czech  authorities  we  had  to  deny  our  allegiance  to  National  Socialism. 
That  was  the  greatest  moral  burden  which  I  had  to  impose  on  my  followers.  With  their  steadfast 
confidence  in  me,  my  comrades  understood  what  was  up,  and  they  perceived,  beyond  the  tactical 
moves  of  the  policy  forced  upon  me,  the  great  goal  at  which  we  were  aiming,  namely  our  home¬ 
coming  into  the  Reich  of  Adolf  Hitler’  (JVeue  Tag  of  Prague,  5  March  1941).  The  Deutsche 
Allgemeine  fitting  of  6  March,  commenting  on  the  speech,  remarked  that  ‘in  a  few  years  [Henlein] 
succeeded  in  so  thoroughly  endangering  the  inner  stability  of  Czecho-Slovakia  and  so  completely 
upsetting  her  domestic  affairs  that  she  became  ripe  for  liquidation’. 
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settlement  of  the  Sudeten  question  which  the  Government  at  Prague 
undertook  during  1938,  under  pressure  from  London  and  Paris,  were 
foredoomed  to  failure. 

They  would  have  been  so  foredoomed  even  if  Henlein’s  aspirations  had 
not  been  the  same  as  Hitler’s.  On  5  November  1937  Hitler  had  held  a 
secret  conference  with  the  leaders  of  the  German  armed  forces  and  the 
Foreign  Minister,  and  had  given  them  an  account  of  his  policy,  asking 
them  to  regard  his  statements,  in  the  event  of  his  death,  as  his  last  will  and 
testament.1  The  conquest  of  Czechoslovakia,  simultaneously  with  that  of 
Austria,  was  the  first  item  on  the  programme  of  action  which  Hitler  out¬ 
lined  on  this  occasion,2  and,  since  this  was  his  intention,  it  is  clear  that 
Henlein  would  never  have  been  allowed  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
authorities  in  Prague  even  if  he  had  wished  to  achieve  a  settlement.  That 
Henlein  realized  the  precariousness  of  his  position  as  leader  of  the  SdP. 
is  indicated  by  the  apologetic  note  which  he  struck  in  his  ‘Report  for  the 
Fiihrer  and  Reich  Chancellor  dealing  with  questions  of  immediate  interest 
to  German  policy  in  the  Czechoslovak  Republic’. 

The  responsible  leaders  of  the  Sudeten  German  Party  [Henlein  wrote]3  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  Sudeten  German  Party  has  .  .  .  reached  a  stage  which 
makes  it  necessary  to  subject  the  foundations  of  their  policy  to  a  thorough 
examination  of  all  its  principles  and  to  bring  their  future  political  attitude  into 
harmony  with  the  policy  of  the  Reich.  .  .  . 


After  pointing  out  the  contributions  already  made  by  the  SdP.  to  ‘the  new 
order  of  Europe’,  Henlein  explained  that  the  party  ‘must  camouflage  its 
profession  of  National  Socialism  as  an  ideology  of  life  and  as  a  political 
principle.  As  a  party  in  the  democratic  parliamentary  system  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  it  must,  outwardly  .  .  .  employ  democratic  terminology  and 
democratic  parliamentary  methods.’  As  a  result  it  might  ‘appear  to  unini¬ 
tiated  German  circles  of  the  Reich  to  be  disunited  and  unreliable’.4  At 
heart,  the  party  desired 

nothing  more  ardently  than  the  incorporation  of  Sudeten  German  territory, 
nay  of  the  whole  Bohemian,  Moravian,  and  Silesian  area,  within  the  Reich, 

1  See  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxv.  402-13  (386-PS) ;  translation  in  D.Ger.F.P.  i.  29-39;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  i939“46)  i.  t6— 25;  cf.  N.C.A.  iii.  295-305.  The  content  and  significance  of  this 
document  are  discussed  in  the  Introduction;  see  above,  pp.  11-13. 

(  2  The  German  High  Command  had  been  making  plans  for  an  attack  on  Czechoslovakia 
(‘Operation  Green’)  for  some  months  past.  See  Blomberg’s  directive  of  24  June  1937  (I.M.T. 
Nuremberg,  xxxiv.  732-47  (175-C);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  7-13;  cf.  N.C.A.  vi. 
1 007-u).  ....  3  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  55. 

4  Ibid.  57.  Disunity  within  the  SdP.  was  causing  Henlein  concern  at  this  time.  Early  in 
December  he  discussed  the  problem  with  Lorenz,  head  of  the  Volksdeutsche  Mittelstelle  in  Berlin 
(Cential  Agency  for  the  Resettlement  and  Repatriation  of  Racial  Germans),  and  also  with 
Altenburg  at  the  Foreign  Ministry.  To  the  latter  he  expressed  the  hope  that  disciplinary  measures 
which  he  had  been  obliged  to  take  ‘would  not  lead  to  any  wider  schism  within  the  Party’  (ibid 
64-6). 
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but  .  .  .  outwardly  it  must  stand  for  the  preservation  of  Czechoslovakia  and  for 
the  integrity  of  its  frontiers,  and  must  try  to  display  some  apparently  genuine 
aim  in  the  sphere  of  internal  politics  to  justify  its  political  struggle.1 

The  party  had  accordingly  ‘put  forward  an  understanding  as  the  aim  of 
practical  politics’  and  introduced  the  bills  of  April  1937  to  satisfy  the 
demand  for  autonomy. 

Only  thus  was  it  possible  to  put  the  Czechs  in  the  wrong  before  the  world  and  to 
undertake  the  presentation  by  means  of  propaganda  of  the  Sudeten  German 
question  before  the  Guarantee  Powers  of  the  Minority  Protection  Treaty  of 
St.  Germain,  but  above  all  in  the  eyes  of  the  British.2 

Henlein  went  on,  however,  to  point  out  that  ‘from  the  standpoint  of 
practical  politics’  it  had  ‘become  senseless  to  advocate  autonomy  of  the 
Sudeten  German  territory’  now  that  this  region  had  been  ‘made  the  con¬ 
crete  wall  and  fortified  belt  of  the  Czechoslovak  State’.3  The  party  would 
in  future  find  it  increasingly  difficult  ‘to  put  forward  an  internal  political 
aim  as  the  objective  for  the  struggle  and  endeavor  of  the  movement’,4 
and  Henlein  was  therefore  submitting  a  report  to  Hitler  to  show  ‘the 
urgent  need  for  a  discussion  of  fundamental  principles  between  the  leaders 
of  the  Reich  and  the  leaders  of  the  German  racial  groups,  in  regard  to  the 
further  conduct  of  the  policy  of  the  Sudeten  German  Party’.5 

Henlein  had  to  wait  until  the  end  of  March  for  the  personal  guidance 
from  Hitler  for  which  he  had  asked,6  and  in  the  meantime  he  refrained 
from  resuming  contact  with  Hodza7  and  from  taking  a  new  line  in  state¬ 
ments  to  his  followers.  His  New  Year  message,  published  in  the  Sudeten 
German  press  on  1  January  1938,  declared  that  for  the  Sudeten  Germans 
national  and  social  aims  had  become  identified  and  that  ‘the  Czech  people 
must  recognize  that  no  settlement  will  ever  be  reached  with  our  great 
neighbour,  Germany,  until  the  Sudetendeutsch  are  satisfied’.  It  also  con¬ 
tained  a  warning  that  Sudeten  Germans  who  stood  aside  from  the  SdP. 
would  be  branded  as  traitors  and  that  those  who  idly  refrained  from  action 
would  have  no  right  to  share  in  the  good  time  that  was  coming.8  A  more 
definitely  interventionist  line  was  taken  by  Rudolf  Sandner,  a  SdP.  deputy, 
in  another  New  Year’s  article.  The  SdP.,  Sandner  claimed,  had  succeeded 
in  making  the  German-Gzech  antithesis  an  international  question.  He  did 
not  mention  Germany;  indeed  he  took  his  stand  on  the  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  Peace  Treaties;  but  his  argument  was  that,  since  no  agreement 
with  the  Czechs  was  possible,  the  SdP.  were  right  in  exacerbating  the 

1  Ibid.  57.  2  Ibid.  58.  3  Ibid. 

4  Ibid.  59.  5  Ibid.  62.  6  See  below,  p.  66. 

7  The  question  of  further  meetings  between  Hodza  and  Henlein  was  discussed  between  Eisen- 
lohrand  Hod2a  on  16  December  1937  and  again  on  23  February  1938  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  69  and  140). 

8  £eit,  1  January  1938. 
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situation  to  the  point  at  which  foreign  intervention  would  be  considered 
necessary. 

The  Government’s  policy  was  stated  by  the  Minister  ofjustice,  Derer,  in 
a  speech  on  22  January  1938.  He  dwelt  on  the  rule  of  law  successfully  main¬ 
tained  in  Czechoslovakia  during  the  past  nineteen  years  without  violence 
and  without  disturbance.  Communism  constituted  no  danger.  The  existing 
political  system  was  firmly  based  on  the  co-operation  of  the  three  most  im¬ 
portant  interests  in  the  community — the  agrarian  and  middle-class  group, 
the  Catholics,  and  the  Socialist  working  class.  Among  the  Germans  discon¬ 
tent  was  a  product  of  agitation  under  the  influence  of  recent  changes  in  the 
Reich.  That  one-third  of  the  Sudetendeutsch  (not  including  the  150,000 
German  Communist  votes)  had  supported  the  Government  at  the  last  elec¬ 
tions,  despite  agitation  from  over  the  frontier  and  in  a  time  of  economic 
distress,  had  been  a  remarkable  display  of  confidence  in  the  existing  system. 
Were  the  Government  to  reject  that  system,  they  would  be  abandoning 
these  loyal  Sudetendeutsch.  On  the  contrary,  Derer  had  good  hopes  that 
the  next  election  would  show  that  the  Activist  Germans  were  as  numerous 
as  were  their  opponents.  The  Government  were  prepared  gladly  to  co¬ 
operate  with  any  party  which  fulfilled  the  two  necessary  conditions  of 
loyalty  to  the  state  and  loyalty  to  the  democratic  Constitution.  In  all  repre¬ 
sentative  institutions,  from  the  commune  up  to  Parliament,  the  shares  of  the 
minorities  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  were  carefully  respected.  The 
state  financed  the  personal  and  material  expenses  of  education,  the  control 
of  which  was  in  the  hands  of  members  of  the  minorities.  The  Government 
would  loyally  carry  out  the  promises  of  18  February  1937.  But  with  those 
who  wished  to  ‘internationalize’  the  Sudetendeutsch  question  or  to  break 
up  the  state  into  legally  separated  groups,  controlled  on  totalitarian  prin¬ 
ciples,  no  agreement  was  possible.  There  were  moments  in  the  life  of  peoples 
when  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  reply:  ‘Thus  far  and  no  farther.’ 

On  18  February  1938  the  three  Activist  parties  held  a  meeting  in  Prague 
to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  Government’s  administrative,  econo¬ 
mic,  and  educational  concessions.  The  German  Ministers  attended  and 
expressed  their  satisfaction  at  the  working  of  the  agreement.  Benes  wrote 
regretting  his  inability  to  attend,  declaring  that  he  considered  the  agree¬ 
ment  a  binding  act  of  state,  rejoicing  in  the  results  so  far  achieved,  and 
promising  his  full  support.  Hodza,  the  Prime  Minister,  also  wrote  stating 
that  the  Government  were  not  only  continuing  to  implement  their  pro¬ 
mises  but  were  at  work  on  further  proposals  for  the  benefit  of  the  minorities. 

#  °n  the  previous  day  Die  % eit ,  the  SdP.  organ,  had  published  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Henlein,  in  which  he  derided  the  agreement  of  18  February 
1937  on  various  grounds— that  it  had  created  only  moral,  not  legal,  obliga¬ 
tions;  that  it  afforded  benefits  to  individual  Germans  only  as  men,  not  as 
an  organized  group;  that  only  Germans  approved  by  the  Activist  parties 
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had  been  taken  into  the  state  service1  contrary  to  the  constitutional  prin¬ 
ciple  of  equality  of  opportunity;  that,  if  past  injustices  were  not  to  be 
remedied,  at  least  new  ones  (he  cited  the  opening  of  Czech  minority  schools 
in  predominantly  German  areas)  could  have  been  avoided ;  and,  with  j ustice, 
that  Germans  had  not  yet  received  their  full  quota  of  Government  posts  and 
contracts.  He  still  proclaimed  that  the  true  solution  lay  along  the  lines  of 
the  six  bills  of  April  1937,  and  demanded  that  the  country  should  cease  to 
be  a  Czech  state  and  should  offer  an  equal  position  to  all  its  peoples. 

The  feeling  between  the  SdP.  and  the  Government  parties  at  this  time 
was  shown  by  an  incident  at  Carlsbad  on  15  February.  A  meeting  of  the 
German  Social  Democratic  Party  was  being  held  in  an  hotel  there,  when 
it  was  attacked  by  members  of  the  SdP.  One  of  the  SdP.  leaders,  Wollner, 
a  deputy,  was  taken  to  hospital  with  concussion.  The  police  eventually 
restored  order.  This  inter-German  conflict  appeared  in  the  Berliner  Tage- 
blatt  (of  19  February  1938)  as  an  attack  on  the  Social  Democrats  by  ‘the 
Red  Guard’,  who  were  alleged  to  have  assaulted  ‘the  Social  Democratic 
deputy,  Wollner’  with  rubber  truncheons.  The  newspaper  added  that  the 
fracas  had  developed  (it  was  not  explained  how)  into  a  struggle  between 
SdP.  adherents  and  ‘Marxists’,  while  the  police  favoured  the  latter.  The 
newspaper’s  intention  was  evidently  to  represent  any  disturbance  in 
Czechoslovakia  as  an  example  of  persecution  of  the  Germans  as  such  by 
the  Czechs,  to  whom  Communism  was  attributed. 

(ii)  Hitler’s  Speech  of  20  February  1938  and  Reactions  to  it  in 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Czechoslovakia 

A  new  chapter  in  German-Czech  relations  opened  with  Hitler’s  speech 
to  the  Reichstag  on  Sunday,  20  February.  The  closing  paragraphs  of  that 
speech  were  devoted  to  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Reich  and  expressed 
three  principles  of  policy :  permanent  hostility  to  the  Soviet  Republic  and 
to  Communism  anywhere;  an  uncompromising  demand  for  the  return  of 
the  former  German  colonies  sooner  or  later;  and  the  Reich’s  determination 
to  uphold  the  interests  of  German  minorities.  That  Czechoslovakia  was 
not  mentioned  by  name  was  ominous ;  especially  as  German  relations  with 
Poland  were  described  as  particularly  satisfactory,  and  the  speaker’s  recent 
agreement  with  the  Austrian  Chancellor  was  represented  as  an  achieve¬ 
ment  of  mutual  understanding  and  goodwill.2  The  passage  which  referred 
to  Czechoslovakia  ran  as  follows : 

Over  ten  million  Germans  live  in  two  of  the  states  adjoining  our  frontiers. 

1  If  true,  this  allegation  was  entirely  met  by  the  Government’s  requirement  of  loyalty  to  the 
state.  See  Survey  for  1937,  i.  450. 

2  See  Survey  for  1938,  i.  189-92  for  the  meeting  between  Hitler  and  von  Schuschnigg  at 
Berchtesgaden  on  12  February  1938  and  the  terms  which  the  Austrian  Government  accepted 
on  15  February. 
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Till  1866  they  were  constitutionally  united  with  the  whole  German  people.  .  .  . 
Their  political  separation  from  the  Reich  cannot  lead  to  their  deprivation  of 
rights  as  a  political  community.  ...  In  the  long  run  it  is  intolerable  for  a  self- 
respecting  World  Power  to  know  that  across  the  frontier  are  kinsmen  who  have 
to  suffer  severe  persecution  because  of  their  sympathy,  their  feeling  of  unity 
with  Germany,  because  of  their  common  fate,  their  common  point  of  view. 
Of  course,  we  realize  that  a  frontier  settlement  pleasing  to  all  is  scarcely 
possible  in  Europe.  It  should,  therefore,  be  all  the  more  important  to  avoid  all 
unnecessary  humiliation  of  national  minorities,  for  it  is  quite  enough  that  they 
must  be  separated  from  their  homeland  without  adding  to  this  the  pain  of 
persecution  for  belonging  to  a  certain  national  community.  We  can  prove  that 
it  is  possible  with  a  good  will  to  find  ways  of  conciliation,  of  relief  of  tension.  If 
one  tries  to  prevent  the  solution  of  the  problem  in  this  way  and  uses  force  in  so 
doing,  then  one  day  this  violence  will  be  returned  with  violence. 

We  cannot  dispute  the  fact  that,  as  long  as  Germany  was  feeble  and  powerless, 
she  simply  had  to  endure  these  persecutions  of  Germans  across  her  frontier. 
Just  as  England  looks  after  her  interests  which  cover  the  whole  globe,  so  also  will 
the  Germany  of  to-day  look  after  and  safeguard  her  relatively  restricted  interests. 
And  to  these  interests  of  the  German  Reich  belongs  also  the  protection  of 
those  fellow-Germans  who  live  beyond  our  frontiers  and  are  unable  to  ensure 
for  themselves  the  right  to  a  general  freedom,  personal,  political,  and  ideo¬ 
logical.1 


The  reference  to  states  containing  more  than  10  million  Germans,  who 
before  1866  had  been  included  in  the  Germanic  Confederation,  made  it 
clear  that  the  speaker  was  referring  to  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia.  Con¬ 
cerning  Austria,  Hitler  declared  that  he  looked  forward  to  ‘a  better  under¬ 
standing’  and  ‘a  still  closer  friendly  co-operation  between  the  two  states’. 
But  the  other,  unnamed,  state  he  denounced  not  only  for  containing,  but 
for  continuously  persecuting,  its  German  population.  Of  the  Czechoslovak 
Government’s  fulfilment  of  their  treaty  obligations  as  regards  their  minori¬ 
ties  and  of  their  efforts  during  the  past  year  in  certain  respects  to  go  beyond 
those  obligations,  he  said  nothing.  The  impression  which  he  must  have  left 
with  many  of  his  hearers  and  millions  of  his  readers,  for  whom  the  foreign 
press  was  not  available,  was  that  the  Germans  of  Czechoslovakia  enjoyed 
no  protection  against  arbitrary  violence,  no  self-government  in  local  affairs, 
no  control  of  their  own  educational  system.  To  the  Czechs  he  made  it 
clear  that  he  was  claiming  not  only  to  protect  the  interests  of  Germans  as 
such,  but  of  Germans  as  being  ex  hypothesi  National  Socialists  whose  ideo¬ 
logy  must  have  free  expression.  His  threat  that  the  alleged  persecution 
would  lead  to  war  and  the  emphasis  elsewhere  in  his  speech  on  the  military 
strength  of  Germany  were  in  the  highest  degree  alarming. 

1  Volkischer  Beobachter,  21  February  1938.  The  English  text  here  quoted  is  taken  from  The 
Speeches  of  Adolf  Hitler,  April  192s- August  1939,  transl.  and  ed.  N.  H.  Baynes  [referred  to  hereafter 
as  ‘Hitler,  Speeches  (Baynes)’]  (London,  Oxford  University  Press  for  Royal  Institute  of  Inter¬ 
national  Affairs,  1942)  ii.  1404-6. 
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The  enthusiasm  of  the  German  press  at  the  confident  tone  of  Hitler’s 
speech  was  heightened  by  the  news  of  an  event  which  had  occurred  in 
England  upon  the  same  day  as  the  meeting  of  the  Reichstag.  In  his  speech 
Hitler  had  alluded  sarcastically  to  Eden.  Before  nightfall  Eden  had  re¬ 
signed  the  Foreign  Secretaryship;  and  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  The 
Times  on  2 1  February  wrote :  The  man  in  the  street  here  is  convinced  that 
Mr.  Eden  resigned  because  of  the  attacks  made  by  Herr  Hitler  yesterday.’ 

The  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  which  followed  Eden’s  resigna¬ 
tion  are  described  elsewhere,  since  they  were  primarily  concerned  with 
Anglo-Italian  relations.1  But  the  German-Gzechoslovak  factor  in  the  inter¬ 
national  situation  was  never  far  in  the  background  and  found  occasional 
expression  in  the  speeches  made.  Chamberlain’s  words,  on  2 1  February— 
The  peace  of  Europe  must  depend  upon  the  attitude  of  the  major  Powers 
— Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  ourselves.  ...  If  we  can  bring  these  four 
nations  into  friendly  discussion,  into  a  settling  of  their  differences,  we  shall 
have  saved  the  peace  of  Europe  for  a  generation’ — -admirable  as  they 
sound  out  of  their  context,  were  alarming  to  devotees  of  collective  security 
who  lived  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Axis,  remote  from  Britain  and  France, 
and  who  looked  to  the  Soviet  Republic  to  join  at  least  with  France,  if  not 
also  with  Britain,  in  their  defence.  They  were  correspondingly  encouraging 
to  the  declared  enemies  of  the  League  of  Nations  at  Berlin.  Accused  of 
having  completely  abandoned  the  League  of  Nations,  Chamberlain,  on 
the  next  day  (the  22nd)  said  that  the  League  ‘as  constituted  to-day  is 
unable  to  provide  collective  security  for  anybody’ ;  though  he  went  on  to 
say  that  he  ‘would  not  change  an  article  in  the  Covenant’  in  the  hope 
that  one  day  the  League  might  be  reconstituted. 

On  the  other  hand,  Winston  Churchill,  on  22  February,  dwelt  on  the 
dangers  of  a  policy  of  continued  concessions.  ‘Austria  has  been  laid  in 
thrall,  and  we  do  not  know  whether  Czechoslovakia  will  not  suffer  a 
similar  attack.  .  .  .  That  .  .  .  small  country  has  declared  that  it  will  resist, 
and  if  it  resists  that  may  well  light  up  the  flames  of  war  the  limits  of  which 
no  man  can  predict.’  And  Lloyd  George,  alluding  to  Hitler’s  speech,  said : 

There  was  a  tone  totally  different  from  anything  which  I  have  seen  in  any  of 
his  speeches.  Before,  they  were  tactful;  they  were  courteous  in  their  references 
to  France  and  to  us.  .  .  .  On  Sunday  there  was  an  arrogance,  there  was  an 
insolence,  there  was  a  sort  of  feeling  that  he  had  you  beaten.2 

A  two-day  debate  on  foreign  policy  followed  in  the  French  Chamber 
beginning  on  25  February  and  lasting  until  the  small  hours  of  the  27th. 
The  Foreign  Minister,  Delbos,  in  a  long  defence  of  his  policy,  denied  that 
France  could  confine  her  attention  to  Western  Europe  temporarily,  while 


1  See  Survey  for  1938,  i.  13 1-7. 

2  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  332,  coll.  227-8,  247  and  261. 
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gathering  fresh  strength  for  a  later  revival.  The  first  step  was  to  organize 
the  forces  making  for  peace.  That  was  the  object  of  the  understanding 
with  Britain,  and  of  the  Soviet  Pact,  which  the  Government  were  resolved 
to  apply  loyally  and  to  place  outside  and  above  political  passions.  As  to 
Austria,  France  continued  to  affirm  that  the  independence  of  Austria  was 
an  essential  element  of  European  equilibrium.  He  concluded  by  saying: 
‘I  wish  once  more  to  affirm  the  affection  of  France  for  the  brave  Czecho¬ 
slovak  people  to  whom,  should  the  occasion  arise,  our  engagements  will 
be  faithfully  fulfilled.’1 

Flandin,  who  was  greeted  with  ironical  cries  of  ‘Heil  Hitler’  from  the 
Communists,  put  the  case  for  negotiations  with  the  Axis  Powers.  French 
policy,  based  on  the  League  of  Nations,  had  been  in  contradiction  with 
the  reality,  expressed  by  Chamberlain,  that  the  peace  organized  by  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  was  moribund.  When  France’s  armaments  were  in 
proportion  to  her  risks,  when  her  finances  and  morale  had  been  restored, 
when  England  had  substantially  increased  her  preparation  for  war,  then 
the  two  Western  Powers  could  intervene  in  European  affairs.  (Applause 
from  the  Centre.)  From  Chamberlain’s  words,  he  said,  it  was  clear  that, 
except  for  the  defence  of  France,  Great  Britain  would  not  intervene  on 
the  Continent  nor  base  her  policy  on  the  Covenant.  The  policy  of  the 
Stresa  Front,  which  had  united  France  and  Italy  in  defence  of  the  treaty 
arrangements  for  the  Rhineland  and  Austria,  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
Abyssinian  affair,  when  France  had  been  ‘led  up  the  garden  path’  in  the 
name  of  Article  16  of  the  Covenant.  The  German  treatment  of  Austria 
was  the  direct  consequence  of  the  estrangement  of  Italy.  He  stood  for  the 

1  Delbos  had  visited  Prague  in  the  middle  of  December  1937,  at  the  end  of  a  tour  of  Eastern 
capitals  which  he  had  undertaken  shortly  after  an  Anglo-French  meeting  in  London  at  the  end 
of  November  (see  Survey  for  1937,  i.  340,  343-4).  A  few  weeks  earlier,  some  concern  had  been 
shown  in  German  diplomatic  circles  over  rumours  that  members  of  the  Czechoslovak  Govern¬ 
ment  had  discussed  with  Blum,  when  the  latter  was  in  Prague  in  September  for  President 
Masaryk’s  funeral,  the  question  whether  a  Sudeten  German  revolt  would  be  regarded  by  France 
as  a  casus  foederis,  and  had  later  put  forward  a  definite  request  for  French  assurances  on  this  point 
{D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  28,  47-9).  At  the  end  of  October  Delbos  had  made  a  statement  at  the  Radical 
Socialist  Congress  to  the  effect  that  France  would  be  loyal  to  her  treaty  obligations  ‘en  toutes 
circonstances,  quelle  que  soit  la  forme  de  l’agression,  si  Pagression  est  certaine’;  but,  as  the  Ger- 
man  charge  d’affaires  in  Paris  noted,  he  had  neither  mentioned  Czechoslovakia  by  name,  nor 
defined  in  unequivocal  terms  the  nature  of  the  act  of  aggression  which  would  bring  the  French 
promise  of  assistance  into  operation  (ibid.  48) .  Any  apprehension  that  may  have  been  felt  in 
Jerlin  about  a  possible  widening  of  the  scope  of  the  Franco-Czechoslovak  treaty  of  alliance  was 
relieved  by  reports  on  the  Anglo-French  and  Franco-Czechoslovak  meetings.  In  London,  the 
British  Government  were  said  to  have  shown  themselves  ‘prepared  to  support  a  solution  [of  the 
budeten  problem]  in  conformity  with  German  wishes,  namely,  on  the  basis  of  autonomy’,  and  the 
French  Ministers  were  said  to  have  adopted  the  same  attitude  (Memorandum  from  the  German 
Embassy  in  Rome  on  a  conversation  between  Grandi  and  Eden  on  1  December  1937:  ibid 
73-5)  •  From  Prague,  Eisenlohr  reported  that  no  new  agreement  between  France  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  had  ‘either  been  concluded  or  envisaged’  during  Delbos’s  visit,  and  that  the  main  theme 
of  the  conversations  had  been  ‘the  question  whether  and  how  Czechoslovakia’s  relations  with 
Germany  could  be  improved’  (ibid.  82). 
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use  of  force,  when  available,  to  encircle  an  aggressor;  or  for  conciliatory 
negotiation.  But  the  Government’s  policy  of  drift  and  inaction  was  certain 
to  lead  to  disaster. 

Paul  Reynaud,  in  a  speech  loudly  applauded  on  the  Left,  denied  that 
France  and  her  friends  were  weak.  How  could  France  negotiate  with  the 
Reich,  which  had  just  proclaimed  a  policy  of  aggression  disguised  as 
minority  protection,  with  which  the  Western  Powers  were  not  to  interfere? 
It  was  for  France  to  take  the  lead  in  organizing  resistance  to  Germany  in 
Central  Europe.  And  he  appealed  for  national  unity,  which  should  not 
only  restore  French  finances  and  economy,  but  convince  the  world  of 
French  strength,  on  which  the  stability  of  Europe  depended.  The  Prime 
Minister,  Ghautemps,  while  expressing  his  earnest  desire  for  the  restoration 
of  friendship  with  Italy,  declared  that  it  would  be  folly  to  depart  from  the 
policy  of  collective  security  organized  under  the  League  of  Nations. 
France,  sure  of  the  friendship  of  Poland,  the  Little  Entente,  and  the  Balkan 
Entente,  would  not  disinterest  herself  in  the  fate  of  Central  Europe  any 
more  than  she  would  dream  of  repudiating  her  engagements  with  regard 
to  Czechoslovakia. 

In  Prague  the  full  measure  of  the  serious  events  of  the  week  had  been 
taken.  The  demonstrations  of  the  Austrian  Nazis,  celebrating  the  agree¬ 
ment  extorted  at  Berchtesgaden,  made  clear  to  the  Czechs  that  their 
country  might  soon  be  a  citadel  besieged.  But  the  foreign  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondents  remarked  on  the  exemplary  calm  which  the  Czechs  maintained.1 
The  transmission  of  Hitler’s  speech  of  20  February  (the  first  of  his  speeches 
to  be  broadcast  in  Czechoslovakia)  was  prefaced  by  a  solemn  appeal  which 

1  Eisenlohr  had  reported  to  Berlin  on  16  February  that  the  Czechoslovak  Foreign  Minister, 
Krofta,  was  ‘extremely  uneasy’  at  the  results  of  Hitler’s  meeting  with  Schuschnigg,  but  that 
Bene§  was  ‘obviously  anxious  to  show  a  calm  front’.  Eisenlohr  had  had  a  long  conversation  with 
Benes,  whom  he  described  as  ‘striving  to  draw  nearer  to’  Germany,  and  hopeful  of  being  able 
to  solve  the  minorities  problem  within  the  next  five  years.  ‘In  this  he  would  go  as  far  as  the 
unity  and  cohesion  of  the  State  permitted’  (ibid.  131-2).  Eisenlohr  had  conversations  with 
Hodza  on  23  February  (ibid.  137-41)  and  26  February  (ibid.  143-6),  in  which  Hodza  made  it 
clear  that  Hitler’s  speech  had  not  caused  any  change  in  his  own  policy,  which  he  had  already 
discussed  with  Eisenlohr,  of  making  far-reaching  concessions  to  the  Sudeten  Germans.  Hodza’s 
programme  was  later  summed  up  by  Eisenlohr  as  follows:  ‘As  comprehensive  an  amnesty  as 
possible,  transfer  of  German  officials  and  civil-service  recruits  to  German  area,  development  of 
self-administration  to  such  extent  that  later  on  only  State  officials  and  those  in  the  autonomous 
administration  who  are  of  German  race  are  employed  there;  further,  cessation  of  building  of 
“Czechization  schools”,  holding  of  State  or  communal  elections  or  both,  and,  finally,  participa¬ 
tion  of  Sudeten  German  Party  in  Government  for  purpose  of  obtaining  further  rights,  and  detach¬ 
ment  of  Czechoslovaks  from  pact  system’ — that  is,  from  alliances  with  France  and  Russia.  ‘Dis¬ 
bandment  of  State  police  in  frontier  area  and  creation  of  opportunity  for  the  free  profession  of 
the  National  Socialist  ideology’  were  to  be  other  most  important  aims  of  the  SdP.  (telegram  from 
Eisenlohr  to  Berlin,  18  March  1938:  ibid.  179).  For  Hodza’s  last  conversation  with  Eisenlohr 
before  Hitler’s  speech,  in  which  the  question  of  officials  was  discussed  at  some  length,  see  Eisen- 
lohr’s  report  of  21  December  1937  (ibid.  87-9).  Several  of  the  points  listed  by  Eisenlohr  had 
been  touched  on  in  the  conversation  between  Hodza  and  Henlein  on  16  September  (ibid.  2-9. 
See  also  above,  p.  48). 
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dwelt  on  the  humane  achievements  of  the  Republic  during  twenty  years 
and  ended  with  the  words: 

We  have  a  good  conscience.  Our  nerves  must  be  equally  good.  We  must  not 
permit  the  success  of  an  attempt  to  distract  us  from  our  work  and  its  successful 
continuance.  No  such  attempt  will  succeed  if  we  keep  in  mind  that  we  have  done 
and  shall  continue  to  do  all  in  our  power  for  our  security.  The  only  course  at 
present  is  to  stand  fast,  firmly  to  trust  in  our  leaders  and  to  refuse  to  listen  to 
counsels  of  despair  to  which  we  have  never  surrendered  even  in  the  worst  time 
of  our  history. 

On  the  next  day  the  Czech  Agrarian  paper,  Vecer,  emphasized  the 
seriousness  of  Hitler  s  words,  since  for  the  first  time  the  German  Reich  was 
claiming  to  represent  the  interests  of  German  minorities  in  foreign  states. 
Confidential  instructions  were  issued  to  the  press  to  refrain  from  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  anything  that  would  give  offence  to  Germany.  On  the  22nd  the 
Sudetendeutsch  paper,  Die  %eit,  wrote:  ‘Whether  in  Prague  they  continue 
to  assert  the  principle  of  non-intervention  in  internal  affairs,  while  ignoring 
the  awkward  documents  of  1917-19,  is  now  a  matter  of  indifference. 
Matters  will  be  decided  by  negotiations  which  will  show  whether  Prague 
is  ready  with  good  will  to  find  the  way  to  an  agreement”.’  The  official 
Prager  Presse,  of  the  same  day,  took  the  traditional  Czech  line,  saying: 

Not  only  Czechoslovakia,  but  all  Germany’s  immediate  and  remoter  neighbours 
will  stienuously  resist  the  theory  which  gives  Germany  a  right  to  interfere  in 
their  affairs,  because  German  minorities  live  within  their  frontiers.  There  is 
only  one  authority  that  has  a  carefully  defined  right  to  such  an  intervention, 
namely  the  League  of  Nations,  which  is  the  guarantor  of  the  Minority  Treaties 
binding  most  of  Germany’s  neighbours. 

In  view  of  Eden’s  resignation,  which  was  as  serious  a  shock  as  Hitler’s 
speech  itself,  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  Czechoslovak  Foreign  Minister’s 
speech  on  the  country’s  policy  was  postponed  for  a  week  from  22  February, 
by  which  time  the  Governments  of  Britain  and  France  might  be  expected 
to  have  made  clear  their  reactions  to  the  new  situation.  In  the  meantime 
it  was  indicated  that  Czechoslovakia  would  resist  attack,  and  on  22 
February  General  Krejcf,  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  made  a  statement  to 
the  military  correspondents  of  the  Czechoslovak  press  showing  how  well 
abreast  of  modern  military  science  Czechoslovakia  was.  He  dwelt  at  length 
on  the  fundamental  difficulties  of  war  industry  and  supply,  and  the 
methods  adopted  to  overcome  them.  Modern  military  strategy,  he  said 
aimed  at  attaining  the  maximum  of  mobility,  speed,  and  offensive  striking 
power,  by  means  of  fast  mechanized  units.  Accurately  forecasting  German 
procedure,  he  said  that  the  enemy’s  attack  would  not  be  preceded  by  a 
declaration  of  war  and  would  take  the  form  of  a  quick  and  ruthless  on¬ 
slaught  by  such  units,  in  co-operation  with  air  forces  and  directed  against 
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the  most  sensitive  points  in  the  state.  In  the  first  critical  days  of  hostilities 
the  Czechs  would  stand  alone,  because  their  allies  were  far  away.  Accord¬ 
ingly  a  barrier  of  permanent  fortifications,  calculated  to  check  the  incur¬ 
sion  of  enemy  forces  and  making  every  use  of  the  country’s  natural 
advantages,  had  been  begun  in  1936  and  was  proceeding  satisfactorily. 
This  barrier  was  intended  to  give  time  for  the  mobilization  and  deploy¬ 
ment  of  the  army  and  to  safeguard  areas  all-important  to  the  army’s  bases 
and  strategic  plans.  This  barrier  was  adequately  garrisoned,  without  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  strength  of  the  standing  effectives.  The  difficult  task  of  trans¬ 
ferring  the  Skoda  works  from  Plzen  (Pilsen),  near  the  Bavarian  frontier, 
to  a  more  secure  position,  in  Slovakia,  was  being  gradually  performed. 

To  this  statement  of  the  preparation  of  Czechoslovakia  for  self-defence, 
an  answer  came  swiftly,  broadcast  from  Berlin,  in  the  resounding  words 
of  Marshal  Goring.  The  occasion  was  1  March,  the  third  anniversary  of 
the  public  display  of  Germany’s  secretly  prepared  air  force.  The  speaker 
declared  the  desire  of  Germany  for  peace,  but  made  it  clear  that  she  would 
not  shrink  from  war.  The  German  air  force,  he  said,  was  the  sharpest 
instrument  of  war  that  the  country  had  been  able  to  create  and  would  be 
frightful  when  the  moment  came.  The  Fuhrer  had  recently  suggested  that 
the  Reich  could  not  much  longer  tolerate  the  oppression  of  10  million 
Germans  across  the  border ;  and  the  soldiers  of  the  air  force  must  be  ready 
to  prove  to  the  Fuhrer  and  the  people  that  they  were  invincible.1  It  was 
clear  from  the  Marshal’s  words  that  Vienna  and  Prague  might  expect  to 
be  swiftly  blasted  into  ruins  if  the  Fuhrer’s  ‘patience  became  exhausted’. 

The  French  Government  having  declared  their  loyalty  to  their  treaty 
obligations  and  the  British  Government  having  spoken  with  their  habitual 
caution,  the  Czechoslovak  Government  were  now  in  a  position  to  frame 
their  answer  to  the  speeches  of  Hitler  and  Goring.  It  was  not  the  Foreign 
Minister,  but  the  Premier,  Hodza,  who  made  the  statement  before  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  on  4  March.  Although  the  Little  Entente  was  by 
now,  in  fact,  the  shakiest  of  foundations,  Hodza  began  by  declaring  his 
confidence  in  it  and  went  on  to  say  that  the  Czechoslovak  public  had 
received  with  deep  gratitude  the  recent  statements  of  the  French  Premier 


1  The  above  is  a  summary  of  the  passages  from  Goring’s  address  telegraphed  by  the  Berlin 
correspondent  of  The  Times  and  the  Manchester  Guardian  on  i  March.  The  German  newspapers 
available  and  the  version  of  the  address  published  in  Hermann  Goring,  Reden  und  Aufsatze 
(Munich,  Eher,  1938)  omit  all  allusions  to  war  or  to  the  10  million  Germans  across  the  border. 
But  Hodza’s  speech  of  4  March  expressly  coupled  the  Marshal’s  address  with  Hitler’s  speech  of 
20  February  as  a  disquieting  factor  in  German-Gzechoslovak  relations.  Bends,  in  his  interview 
for  the  Sunday  Times  of  6  March  (see  below,  p.  60),  said  that  Goring’s  address  had  caused  no 
panic  in  Czechoslovakia,  while  the  %eit,  the  organ  of  the  Sudeten  German  party,  of  3  March, 
quoted  extracts  from  the  Czech  press  concerning  the  Marshal’s  allusions  to  the  10  million  Ger¬ 
mans  and  the  threat  of  air  power,  without  making  any  suggestion  that  Goring  had  not  touched 
on  these  matters.  It  is  therefore  assumed  that  The  Times  and  Manchester  Guardian  reports  gave 
substantially  correct  versions  of  passages  in  Goring’s  address. 
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and  F oreign  Minister,  and  that  the  alliance  of  France  with  Soviet  Russia 
and  Czechoslovakia  had  proved  itself  an  instrument  of  peace.  His  country 
had  heard  with  satisfaction  Chamberlain’s  identification  of  himself  with 
the  policy  of  the  late  British  Foreign  Secretary.  That  declaration  of  the 
stability  of  British  policy  was  one  of  the  most  decisive  influences  for  Euro¬ 
pean  peace.  Czechoslovakia  did  not  ask  for  a  formal  treaty  with  the  British 
Empire,  but  only  that  Britain  should  recognize  that  peace  in  Central 
Europe  was  a  general,  and  therefore  a  British,  interest.  Such  recognition 
of  identical  interests  was  often  of  more  value  to  two  states  than  formal 
pacts.  Relations  with  Italy  were  good,  and  efforts  for  economic  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  the  Danube  basin  were  progressing  satisfactorily. 

But  relations  with  Germany,  said  Hodza,  badly  needed  clarification. 
During  the  previous  six  months  there  had  been  an  exchange  of  views  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  a  stop  to  mutual  abuse  in  the  press  of  the  two 
countries.  The  results  had  been  encouraging,  as  had  negotiations  of  an 
economic  character.  The  recent  speeches  of  the  German  Chancellor  and 
of  Goring,  however,  had  shown  that  the  situation  was  in  fact  critical. 
Hitler  had  declared  that  German  interests  included  the  protection  of  Ger¬ 
man  minorities  unable  to  secure  the  normal  rights  of  personal,  political, 
and  ideological  freedom.  They  might  have  taken  the  view  that  such  words 
clearly .  did  not  apply  to  Czechoslovakia,  but  for  Hitler’s  unmistakable 
indications  that  it  was  precisely  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia  that  he  had 
had  in  mind.  As  Hitler’s  words  seemed  to  foreshadow  an  intention  to 
intervene  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Czechoslovakia,  there  was  need  of  plain 
speaking.  It  would  ill  serve  the  whole  of  Central  Europe,  and  especially 
the  relations  of  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia,  said  Hodza,  if  his  Govern¬ 
ment  did  not  openly  declare  that  their  state  and  people  would  never 
tolerate  foreign  interference  in  their  domestic  affairs.  They  sought  peace 
but  if  they  were  forced  to  defend  themselves,  the  Czechs  would  fight,  fight'' 
fight  to  the  last.  They  had  tried  to  fulfil  their  obligations  to  the  Germans 
and  to  make  them  feel  at  home  in  Czechoslovakia.  The  barriers  between 
Czechs  and  Germans  were  psychological  rather  than  political.  It  was  hicrh 
time  to  tear  them  down.  Their  people  fully  appreciated  the  national  senti¬ 
ment  of  others,  but  asked  that  the  people  of  the  Reich  should  show  a 
similar  appreciation  of  their  devotion  to  the  Czechoslovak  Republic.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Reich  had  spoken  of  an  agreement.  The  Czechoslovak 
Government  would  welcome  fruitful  co-operation  on  the  basis  of  equalitv 
and  independence.1  n  7 

Hodza  s  statement  of  Czechoslovak  foreign  policy  was  quickly  followed 
by  an  interview  with  the  President  of  the  Republic,  published  in  the  Sunday 
Times  of  6  March.  Benes  insisted  on  the  domestic  character  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia’s  minorities  problems.  Pressed  to  say  whether  this  meant  that  his 

1  Prager  Presse,  5  March  1938. 
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Government  would  ignore  the  interest  which  all  Europe  would  take  in  a 
question  so  vital  to  the  preservation  of  peace,  Benes  made  some  admissions 
which  may  have  had  momentous  consequences.  He  qualified  his  insistence 
on  exclusive  sovereignty  not  only  by  the  routine  acceptance  of  the  authority 
of  the  League  of  Nations  in  minority  questions,  but  also  by  a  recognition 
of  the  moral  right  of  Europe  to  take  an  interest  in  the  minorities  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  because  public  opinion  in  Europe  had  the  right  to  control  in  all 
countries  everything  which  could  be  important  for  the  peace  of  Europe. 
He  declared  that  his  Government  were  willing  to  submit  to  Britain  and 
France  any  information  which  they  desired  concerning  the  minorities,  and 
were  also  ready  to  take  part  in  a  general  settlement,  if  such  a  settlement, 
to  which  all  should  contribute,  could  be  arranged  by  the  Great  Powers. 

It  was  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  the  Czechoslovak  President 
that  he  was  so  good  a  European.  But  it  might  clearly  be  difficult  in  the 
last  resort  to  reconcile  Czechoslovak  sovereignty  with  such  a  laudable,  but 
indefinite,  conception  of  the  moral  right  of  Europe  to  protect  the  general 
peace.  Such  phrases  seemed  to  recall  similar  forms  of  words  used  in  the 
past  to  cover  Europe’s  dealings  with  the  Eastern  Question  and  to  liken 
Czechoslovakia  to  the  Ottoman  Empire  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


(iii)  German  Moves  in  regard  to  Czechoslovakia  at  the  Time  of  the 

Anschluss  in  March  1938 

There  matters  rested  during  the  agitated  week  before  the  sudden  Ger¬ 
man  invasion  of  Austria  during  the  night  of  11-12  March.  Clearly  the 
disappearance  of  independent  Austria  and  its  absorption  by  the  Reich 
threatened  Czechoslovakia  with  the  utmost  danger.  As  Churchill  said  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  19  March,  the  mastery  of  Vienna  gave  to 
Germany  a  military  and  economic  control  of  the  whole  of  the  communica¬ 
tions  of  South-Eastern  Europe  by  road,  by  river,  and  by  rail.  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  thus  became  isolated  both  in  the  economic  and  in  the  military 
sense.  Her  treaty  right  to  her  commercial  outlet  through  Hamburg  could 
be  denied  to  her  at  any  moment.  Her  trade  to  the  south  and  south-east 
was  now  also  at  the  mercy  of  her  great  neighbour.  A  wedge  had  been 
driven  into  the  heart  of  the  Little  Entente,  dividing  Czechoslovakia,  which 
was  its  armoury,  from  the  Rumanian  oil-fields  and  the  Jugoslav  minerals 
and  raw  materials.  And  of  the  10  million  Germans  across  Germany  s 
frontier  6-|  millions  had  been  gathered  in.  Was  Hitler  proposing  to  do  the 
same  for  the  other  3^  millions?  His  armies  now  threatened  not  only  the 
heavily  fortified  mountain  frontiers  of  Czechoslovakia  on  the  north  and 
west,  but  also  the  more  open  frontier  to  the  south. 

A  few  months  earlier,  in  November  1937,  Hitler  had  thought  that  it 
might  be  advantageous  in  certain  circumstances  to  conquer  Austria  and 
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Czechoslovakia  simultaneously,1  but  he  had  postulated  as  a  necessary  con¬ 
dition  of  an  attack  on  Czechoslovakia  that  the  French  army  should  be 
unable  to  intervene  either  because  of  an  internal  crisis  in  France  or  because 
France  was  already  at  war  with  another  state.2  At  the  time  of  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Austria,  France  was  in  the  throes  of  a  domestic  crisis;3  but  while 
these  French  difficulties  probably  played  a  part  in  determining  the  timing 
of  the  Austrian  coup,  the  Nazis  may  have  thought  that  the  tension  was 
not  high  enough  for  it  to  be  safe  to  assume  that  the  French  army  would 
not  be  speedily  mobilized,  and  no  doubt  they  also  had  in  mind  the  fact 
that  Germany’s  own  defences  in  the  Rhineland  were  not  yet  in  a  condition 
to  merit  the  title  of  the  ‘Western  Wall’.  At  all  events,  Hitler  decided 
against  putting  ‘Operation  Green’  into  operation  until  Austria  had  been 
digested  and  further  mining  of  the  diplomatic  ground  had  been  under¬ 
taken.4  Czechoslovakia  was  therefore  given  assurances  of  German  benevo¬ 
lence  on  1 1  and  12  March  and  at  the  same  time  steps  were  taken  to  bring 
the  SdP.  under  tighter  control. 

On  1 1  March  Hitler  had  momentarily  retired  into  isolation.  Goring, 
who  in  his  conversations  that  night  stated  that  he  had  been  entrusted  with 
supreme  authority  in  the  Reich,  was  giving  a  reception  at  the  Haus  der 
Flieger.  To  Sir  Nevile  Henderson,  the  British  Ambassador,  who  in  the 
intervals  of  music  and  the  ballet  contrived  an  opportunity  to  talk  alone 
with  his  host,  Goring  appeared  ‘clearly  nervous  and  ill  at  ease’.  When 
Henderson  warned  him  of  the  British  Government’s  concern  over  German 
actions  in  Austria,  Goring  denied  German  responsibility  for  anything  that 
was  happening,  blamed  Schuschnigg  for  his  failure  to  abide  by  the 
Berchtesgaden  agreement,  and  said  that  German  troops  were  even  then 
crossing  the  Austrian  frontier.  When  the  Ambassador  stated  bluntly  that 
he  was  appalled  at  the  consequences  which  might  ensue  from  such  unjusti¬ 
fiable  measures  of  interference  with  an  independent  country’,  the  Marshal 
replied  that  it  was  too  late  to  modify  the  decisions  taken,  but  hastened  to 
assure  Henderson  that  the  troops  would  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the 
situation  was  once  more  normal.5 

Earlier  in  the  evening,  Goring  had  given  his  ‘word  of  honour’  to  the 
Czechoslovak  Minister,  Mastny  (with  whom  he  talked  again  two  hours 

1  See  above,  p.  50. 

2  Cf.  Hossbach  Memorandum:  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxv.  409  (386-Ps) ;  D.Ger.F.P.  i.  35;  Docu¬ 
ments  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  21. 

3  See  below,  p.  68. 

4  General  Jodi  records  in  his  diary  (in  an  undated  entry)  that,  after  the  annexation  of  Austria, 

Hitler  had  mentioned  that  there  is  no  hurry  to  solve  the  Czech  question  because  Austria  has  to 
be  digested  first’.  He  gave  instructions,  however,  that  preparations  for  ‘Operation  Green’  should 
be  ‘carried  out  energetically’  on  the  revised  basis  that  was  necessary  in  view  of  the  change  in  the 
strategic  situation  resulting  from  the  Anschluss  (I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxviii  272  fi78o-PSG 
N.C.A.  iv.  363).  61  1  7 

5  D.Brit.F.P .  i.  58-9. 
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later),  that  Germany  had  no  evil  intentions  whatever  towards  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  He  repeated  this  assurance,  in  their  second  conversation,  adding 
that  this  time  he  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  Head  of  the  State,  who  had 
temporarily  delegated  his  official  duties  to  him. 

At  12.30  p.m.  on  the  next  day,  the  12th,  Goring  once  more  repeated  to 
Mastny  by  telephone  his  assurances  of  the  previous  night  and  added  that 
the  German  troops  marching  into  Austria  had  received  strict  orders  to 
keep  at  least  fifteen  kilometres  away  from  the  Czechoslovak  frontier.  He 
expressed  the  hope  that  there  would  be  no  mobilization  of  the  Czech  army, 
and  Mastny  ‘was  in  a  position  to  give  him  definite  and  binding  assurances 
on  this  subject’.1  The  Marshal  was  evidently  doing  everything  he  could 
to  avoid  any  possible  clash  with  Czechoslovakia.  That  afternoon  Mastny 
received  further  assurances,  but  from  a  less  authoritative  source.  Freiherr 
von  Neurath,  since  4  February  no  longer  Foreign  Minister  but  only  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  secret  Cabinet  Council,  sent  for  him,  repeated  ‘on  behalf  of 
the  Fiihrer’  the  statements  already  made  by  Goring,  and  reminded  him 
that  the  German-Czechoslovak  arbitration  treaty  of  16  October  1925  was 
still  in  force.2 


1  Note  of  12  March  from  the  Czechoslovak  Minister  in  London  to  the  Foreign  Office  (ibid. 
36-7);  cf.  memorandum  of  12  March  by  Eisenlohr  on  information  given  him  by  the  Foreign 
Ministry  in  Prague  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  159).  Mastny  had  telephoned  to  Prague  between  his  two  talks 
with  Goring  on  the  evening  of  the  1 1  th  and  in  the  second  of  these  conversations  had  informed 
him  that  (as  Krofta  had  already  told  Eisenlohr)  rumours  of  a  Czech  mobilization  were  false 
(ibid.);  cf.  Mastny’s  own  report  (Berber,  Europaische  Politik,  pp.  94-5). 

2  Masaryk,  in  his  note  of  12  March  to  the  British  Foreign  Office  ( D.Brit.F.P .  i.  37),  described 
Neurath  as  having  assured  Mastny  ‘on  behalf  of  Herr  Hitler  that  Germany  still  considers  herself 
bound  by’  the  arbitration  convention.  Neurath’s  own  memorandum  on  his  talk  with  Mastny 
( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  161-2)  states  that  the  question  of  the  arbitration  convention  was  raised  in  conversa¬ 
tion  after  he  had  repeated  to  Mastny  ‘on  behalf  of  the  Fiihrer’,  the  assurances  already  given  by 
Goring.  Mastny  referred  to  Hitler’s  earlier  offers  to  conclude  non-aggression  treaties  with  Ger¬ 
many’s  neighbours,  and  Neurath  then  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  ‘such  a  pact  was  not  necessary 
.  .  .  as  the  arbitration  treaty  of  1925  was  still  in  force’.  Mastny,  according  to  Neurath,  ‘admitted 
that  this  treaty  still  existed’,  but  seemed  ‘to  attach  importance  to  the  conclusion  of  a  new  agree¬ 
ment,  if  possible  in  the  form  of  a  non-aggression  pact’. 

Neurath’s  statement  to  Mastny  that  the  arbitration  treaty  was  still  in  existence  seems  in  fact 
to  have  been  contrary  to  the  policy  which  had  been  decided  on  in  regard  to  this  agreement. 
Early  in  1938  consideration  had  been  given  in  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  Berlin  to  the  advisability 
of  denouncing  the  arbitration  treaty,  on  the  ground  that  its  provisions  were  linked  with  those  of 
the  League  Covenant,  and  that  Germany’s  final  withdrawal  from  the  League  had  made  it 
impossible  to  put  the  treaty  into  operation.  (The  Franco-German  and  Belgo-German  treaties 
of  arbitration,  concluded,  like  the  Czech-German  and  Polish-German  treaties,  at  the  same  time 
as  the  Locarno  Pact,  had  been  allowed  to  lapse  after  the  German  entry  into  the  Rhineland  in 
March  1936.)  Hitler  had  decided  against  denunciation  of  the  Czech-German  treaty  in  view  of  the 
effect  that  this  step  would  have  upon  world  opinion;  but  Eisenlohr  was  instructed  early  in  Febru¬ 
ary  to  avoid  recognizing  the  continued  validity  of  the  treaty  in  conversations  in  Prague.  It  was 
realized,  however,  that  there  were  disadvantages  for  Germany  in  refraining  from  denouncing  the 
treaty;  since  if  it  had  not  been  denounced  and  Germany  disregarded  the  obligation  which  it 
imposed  to  submit  disputes  of  all  kinds  to  a  procedure  of  arbitration  or  conciliation,  that  would 
‘provide  a  convenient  formal  legal  basis  for  French  intervention’.  In  June,  German  diplomatic 
missions  abroad  were  informed  that  it  was  still  not  the  German  Government’s  intention  to 
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These  statements  cannot  have  brought  much  comfort  to  the  Czechs,1 
but  it  was  as  well  to  have  them  recorded.  In  an  interview  with  Halifax  on 
12  March  the  Czechoslovak  Minister  in  London,  Jan  Masaryk,  ‘made  the 
tentative  suggestion  that  it  might  be  of  great  value  if  the  assurances  .  .  . 
given  in  Berlin  and  Prague  were  formally  communicated’  to  the  British 
Government  and  if  the  British  Government  were  then  to  notify  the  Ger¬ 
man  Government  that  they  were  aware  of  these  German  assurances.2  A 
formal  note  recording  Mastny’s  conversations  with  Goring  and  Neurath 
was  delivered  at  the  Foreign  Office  by  Masaryk  later  in  the  day3  and  on 
the  13th  Henderson  was  instructed  to  inform  the  German  Government  of 
the  contents  of  the  Czechoslovak  note  and  to  ask  whether  the  British 
Government  might  publish  the  assurances,  since  their  publication  would 
‘go  some  way  towards  reassuring  public  opinion’.4  Goring,  to  whom 
Henderson  made  his  communication  on  the  14th,  confirmed  the  assurances 
which  he  had  himself  given  and  raised  no  objection  to  their  publication;5 
but,  significantly,  he  did  not  confirm  the  assurance  about  ‘the  arbitration 
treaties’,  which,  he  said,  ‘concerned  the  Chancellor  and  Baron  von  Neu¬ 
rath’,  and  of  the  implications  of  which  he  professed  not  to  be  fully  aware.6 

denounce  die  treaty,  but  that  if  the  question  was  raised  in  diplomatic  conversations  the  line  to  be 
taken  was  that  the  applicability  of  the  treaty  was  doubtful  now  that  Germany  had  withdrawn 
from  the  League  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  435-8). 

On  3 1  March  1 938  Mastny  raised  the  question  of  a  new  German-Czech  treaty  with  Ribben- 
trop,  who  replied  that  the  ‘satisfaction  of  the  Sudeten  Germans’  must  come  first.  (Three  days 
earlier,  Hitler  and  Henlein,  at  a  meeting  attended  by  Ribbentrop,  had  agreed  that  the  SdP. 
‘must  always  demand  so  much’  that  they  could  ‘never  be  sadsfied’.  See  below,  p.  66.)  To  Mastny’s 
request  for  a  confirmation  of  the  declarations  made  by  Goring  and  Neurath  on  the  1 1  th  and  1 2  th, 
Ribbentrop  ‘replied  that  Germany  did  not  intend  to  undertake  any  action  against  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  State,  but  that  a  complete  reshaping  of  the  destiny  of  the  Sudeten  Germans  was  necessary’ 
{D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  207). 

1  The  Political  Director  of  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  Prague  told  the  British  Minister 
(Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Basil,  Newton)  on  1 7  March  that  ‘he  was  ready  to  believe  [the]  assurances  of 
General  Goring  for  the  time  being  because  in  his  opinion  the  German  Government  were  not  yet 
prepared  to  face  the  risk  of  provoking  [a]  general  conflagration’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  i.  66  (no.  94)). 

2  Ibid- 34-  3  Ibid.  36-7.  4  ibid.  40-1. 

5  The  assurances  were  made  public  by  Chamberlain  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  14  March 
(see  below,  p.  74).  It  may  be  noted  that  Chamberlain  did  not  say  that  Neurath’s  assurance 
regarding  the  arbitration  treaty  had  been  given  on  Hitler’s  behalf. 

6  Reported  to  Paris  in  a  despatch  from  the  French  Ambassador  in  London:  see  France: 
Ministere  des  Affaires  fitrangeres,  Le  Livre  Jaune  Frangais:  Documents  diplomatiques  1938—1939  [here¬ 
after  referred  to  as  Livre  Jaune  Frangais ]  (Paris,  Imprimerie  Nationale,  1939),  no.  8.  During  his 
trial  at  Nuremberg  Goring,  on  14  March  1946,  claimed  that  his  words  to  Mastny  had  been  mis¬ 
represented.  He  did  not  deny  having  given  the  assurances  mentioned  above,  but  insisted  that 
they  applied  only  to  the  immediate  crisis,  i.e.  that  Germany,  while  engaged  in  annexing  Austria, 
had  no  intention  of  becoming  embroiled  with  Czechoslovakia.  He  claimed  that  his  words  could 
not  have  referred  to  the  future,  since  he  himself  had  previously  stated  that  ‘the  solution  of  the 
Sudeten  German  problem  would  be  necessary  at  some  time  and  in  some  way’  (I.M.T.  Nuremberg, 
ix.  300-1).  The  German  Foreign  Ministry  had  in  fact  informed  diplomatic  missions  abroad,  at 
the  time,  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  reports  that  were  in  circulation  to  the  effect  that 
assurances  had  been  given  to  Mastny  ‘in  respect  of  the  [integrity]  of  Czechoslovakia’.  The  only 
assurance  given  had  been  purely  ad  hoc:  ‘that  on  occasion  of  military  action  in  Austria  [the] 
Czechoslovak  frontier  would  be  respected  in  every  way’  {D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  184-5). 
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On  the  same  day,  Henderson  also  asked  for,  and  received,  Neurath’s  per¬ 
mission  for  his  statement  to  Mastny  to  be  made  public.1 

Meanwhile,  during  the  six  weeks  preceding  the  incorporation  of  Austria 
in  the  Reich,  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  SdP.  had  been  alarming  Eisenlohr 
by  engaging  in  activities  which  ran  counter  to  his  conception  of  German 
policy  towards  Czechoslovakia.  In  the  middle  of  February,  Henlein’s 
deputy,  Karl  Frank,  and  another  prominent  member  of  the  party,  Kunzel, 
had  got  into  touch  with  the  Slovak  autonomists  and  also  with  members  of 
the  Hungarian  Government  and  discussed  co-operation  between  the  ‘dis¬ 
satisfied  nationalities’2  in  Czechoslovakia  in  an  actively  subversive  policy.3 

On  15  March  Eisenlohr  had  separate  interviews  with  Henlein  and  with 
Frank.4  He  reported  next  day  that  both  the  Sudeten  leaders  had  given 
him  assurances  that  the  party’s  ‘former  intransigent  course,  which  might 
eventually  lead  to  political  complications’  would  be  abandoned  in  favour 
of  a  ‘policy  of  gradual  furthering  of  Sudeten  German  interests’.  Henlein 
and  Frank,  he  wrote,  had  also  agreed  to  accept  ‘German  foreign  policy  as 
communicated  by  Legation’  as  the  ‘sole  determining  factor  for  policy  and 
tactical  procedure’  of  the  party,  and  to  use  the  Legation  as  their  channel 
of  communication  with  Berlin.  As  a  result  of  his  ‘exhaustive  discussions’ 
with  the  Sudeten  leaders,  Eisenlohr  hoped  ‘henceforth  to  keep  [the] 
Sudeten  German  Party  under  close  control,  which  is  more  than  ever 
necessary  for  coming  developments  in  foreign  policy’.5 

1  Ibid.  164. 

2  Kiinzel’s  name  for  the  non-Czech  elements  in  the  population  of  the  Czechoslovak  State 
(ibid.  124). 

3  On  8  February  Frank,  Kunzel,  and  two  other  members  of  the  SdP.  saw  Mgr.  Hlinka  of 
the  Slovak  People’s  Party  at  Rosenberg  (ibid.  124-5).  On  11  and  12  February  Frank  and 
Kunzel  visited  Budapest  and  saw  in  succession  Pataky,  the  Hungarian  State  Secretary  for 
Minorities  (ibid.  133-4),  die  Prime  Minister,  Daranyi  (ibid.  135-6),  and  the  Foreign  Minister, 
Kdtnya  (ibid.  1 36-7) .  On  each  occasion  a  note  of  the  meeting  was  made  by  Kunzel.  On  1 7  Febru¬ 
ary,  in  a  note  to  Berlin  on  the  subject  of  Slovak  propaganda  (ibid.  132-3),  Eisenlohr  pointed  out 
that  ‘encouragement  of  Slovak  Autonomists  and  emigres  .  .  .  gives  the  impression  that  we  wish 
to  disintegrate  and  destroy  the  Czechoslovak  State,  and  therefore  of  necessity  strengthens  Czech 
resistance  to  concessions  to  the  Sudeten  German  element’.  And  on  the  evening  of  1 1  March,  as 
the  German  invasion  of  Austria  was  beginning,  Eisenlohr  dispatched  a  telegram  complaining  of 
‘signs  in  Sudeten  German  Party  of  a  tendency  instigated  by  Frank  which,  by  intransigent  attitude 
and  raising  unacceptable  demands,  would  so  hinder  settlement  and  detente  as  to  bring  about 
eventual  armed  conflict  with  Reich’  (ibid.  155). 

4  See  below,  p.  78  for  Frank’s  provocative  behaviour  in  Parliament  on  15  March. 

5  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxxii.  4-5  (3060-PS);  translation  taken  from  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  169-70;  cf. 
N.C.A.  v.  856.  See  also  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  177:  a  report  from  the  Foreign  Ministry  to  Eisenlohr  on 
Frank’s  version  of  the  interview,  as  given  to  an  official  of  the  Ministry  of  War.  Frank  had  de¬ 
scribed  Eisenlohr  as  threatening  that  the  SdP.  would  be  disavowed  unless  they  agreed  to  a 
complete  reorientation  of  policy,  abandoned  their  opposition  to  the  Government,  and  followed 
the  same  line  as  the  Activists.  Eisenlohr,  in  replying  on  18  March  (ibid.  178-9)  denied  that  he 
had  made  these  demands,  but  stated  that  he  had  indicated  as  the  ‘next  aim’  of  the  SdP.  the 
realization  of  the  assurances  which  he  (Eisenlohr)  had  received  from  Hodza  (see  above,  p.  57, 
note  1).  The  difference  between  this  and  the  Activists’  policy  did  not,  in  fact,  seem  to  be  very 
great.  For  the  adhesion  of  the  Activist  Parties  to  the  SdP.  after  12  March,  see  below,  pp.  78-9- 
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In  fact,  the  Sudeten  leaders  had  a  more  correct  conception  of  the  nature 
of  ‘coming  developments’  than  Eisenlohr  had ;  and  they  obtained  further 
light  when,  on  28  March,1  Henlein’s  request  of  the  previous  November2  was 
at  length  granted  and  he  and  Frank  were  summoned  to  Berlin,  where  Henlein 
had  a  private  meeting,  lasting  nearly  three  hours,  with  Hitler.3  Hitler  told 
the  Sudeten  leader  that  he  ‘intended  to  settle  the  Sudeten  German  problem 
in  the  not-too-distant  future’.  He  confirmed  Henlein’s  position  as  leader  of 
the  party,  described  him  as  his  Viceroy  ( Statthalter ),  and  promised  to  stand 
by  him  and  not  to  ‘tolerate  difficulties  being  made’  for  him  ‘by  any  depart¬ 
ment  whatsoever  within  the  Reich’.  Hitler’s  instructions  for  the  party’s 
guidance  were  ‘that  demands  should  be  made  .  .  .  which  are  unacceptable 
to  the  Czech  Government’ :  as  Henlein  put  it, ‘we  must  always  demand  so 
much  that  we  can  never  be  satisfied’.  It  was  agreed,  however,  that  Hen¬ 
lein  should  not  for  the  time  being  ‘drive  things  to  the  limit’,  but  at  the  SdP. 
Congress,  which  was  to  take  place  at  Carlsbad  in  a  few  weeks’  time,4  should 
merely  ‘put  forward  the  old  demands  for  self-administration  and  reparation’ . 

Ribbentrop,  who  was  present  at  the  meeting  on  28  March,  received 
Henlein  and  Frank  at  the  Foreign  Ministry  on  the  29th5  and  went  over 
with  them  the  demands  which  they  were  to  make  to  the  Czechoslovak 
Government.  At  the  same  time  he  emphasized  that  the  Reich  Government 
did  not  intend  to  be  a  party  to  any  negotiations,  but  left  full  responsibility 
for  these  to  the  SdP.,  who  were  to  draw  up  ‘a  maximum  program  which 
would  guarantee,  as  its  final  aim,  total  freedom  for  the  Sudeten  Germans’. 
The  leaders  were  left  free  to  keep  in  ‘loose  touch’  with  the  other  ‘minority 
groups,  whose  parallel  action  might  appear  appropriate’  ;6  but  they  were 
warned  to  keep  strict  discipline  and  avoid  imprudent  behaviour  during 
the  impending  discussions  with  the  Czechoslovak  Government.  Henlein 
was  advised  to  maintain  close  contact  with  Ribbentrop  and  with  Eisenlohr 
as  his  representative  and  also  with  Eorenz,  the  leader  of  the  Volksdeutsche 
M ittelstelle.7  Eisenlohr,  who  was  present  at  the  meeting,8  was  told  that  his 

1  On  the  previous  day  the  SdP.  had  held  a  series  of  meetings  in  the  Sudetenland  at  which  the 

speakers  had  taken  a  surprisingly  moderate  line  (see  below,  p.  80).  2  See  above,  p.  51. 

3  For  report  of  the  meeting  see  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  197-202.  An  annex  to  the  report  contains 
information  submitted  by  Frank  on  measures  alleged  to  have  been  taken  by  the  Czechoslovak 
Government,  since  the  annexation  of  Austria  to  the  Reich,  for  the  arming  of  the  Czech  population 
in  the  Sudetenland.  4  See  below,  pp.  94-7. 

5  For  minute  of  the  discussion  see  I.M.T.  xxi.  114-16  (2788-PS);  translation  taken  from 
D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  204-5;  cf.  N.C.A.  v.  422-4. 

6  Frank  had  stated,  in  a  report  which  was  apparently  drawn  up  on  29  March,  that  a  joint 
declaration  by  the  Hungarians  and  Slovaks,  demanding  autonomy  for  Slovakia,  was  to  be  made 
in  the  Czechoslovak  Parliament  on  the  29th,  and  that  a  united  front  of  the  Polish  minority 
parties  in  Czechoslovakia  had  been  set  up  on  the  28th  and  was  demanding  autonomy  ( D.Ger.F.P . 
ii.  198-9).  For  the  parliamentary  debate  on  the  29th,  see  below,  p.  81. 

2  The  1  olksdeutsche  Alittelstelle  had  been  entrusted  by  Flitler  with  the  centralized  direction 
and  unified  control  over  all  V  olksdeutsch  and  frontier  questions,  German  minorities  outside  and 
foreign  minorities  within  the  Reich  frontiers  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  1069-70). 

8  Henlein  had  written  to  Ribbentrop  on  1 7  March  asking  for  the  ‘opportunity  of  an  early 
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task  would  ‘consist  in  supporting  as  reasonable  the  demands  of  the  Sudeten 
German  Party,  not  officially,  but  in  more  private  talks  with  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  statesmen  without  directly  influencing  the  extent  of  the  Party’s 
demands’. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  when  Eisenlohr  and  the  two  Sudeten  leaders 
returned  to  Czechoslovakia  with  their  respective  marching  orders,  the 
relationship  between  the  German  Minister  and  the  SdP.  was  very  different 
from  that  which  Eisenlohr  thought  he  had  established  a  fortnight  earlier. 


(iv)  Reactions  of  Powers  Friendly  to  Czechoslovakia  to  the 
Situation  created  by  the  Anschluss 

The  new  situation  created  by  the  German  seizure  of  Austria  evoked 
differing  reactions  among  Czechoslovakia’s  friends.  The  only  suggestion 
for  united  action  came  from  Moscow,  either  because  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  most  correctly  estimated  the  danger  of  a  European  war  over  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  or  because  they  considered  the  U.S.S.R.  to  be  now  the  most 
threatened  of  the  Great  Powers.  The  acceptance,  at  this  moment,  by  the 
Soviet  Government  of  the  diplomatic  surrender  of  Lithuania  before  the 
Polish  ultimatum  of  1 7  March1  suggested  to  many  observers  that  the  rulers 
of  Moscow  foresaw  imminent  danger  and  their  own  possible  isolation. 
Whatever  was  the  motive,  the  press  was  officially  informed  by  Litvinov 
on  15  March  that  the  U.S.S.R.  stood  by  her  obligations  to  Czechoslovakia, 
always  provided  that  France  did  her  part.  On  being  asked  how  Russia 
could  intervene  in  Czechoslovakia  in  the  absence  of  a  common  frontier, 
Litvinov  was  said  to  have  replied  that  ‘means  would  be  found’.2  (It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  British  military  attache  in  Czechoslovakia  reported  on 
29  March  that  effective  intervention  by  Russia  was  considered  in  Prague 
to  be  ‘unlikely’.)3  Two  days  later  Litvinov  handed  to  representatives  of 

personal  talk’  in  view  of  the  changed  situation  created  by  the  incorporation  of  Austria  in  the 
Reich,  and  had  suggested  that  Eisenlohr  should  be  invited  to  the  meeting  (ibid.  173-4). 

1  This  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  chapter  on  Polish-Lithuanian  relations  in  volume  iii  of  the 
Survey  for  1 938. 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  65  (no.  92).  Lord  Chilston,  the  British  Ambassador  in  Moscow,  reported  that, 
according  to  one  journalist’s  version,  Litvinov  had  assented  to  a  suggestion  that  the  ‘means’ 
would  involve  ‘creation  of  a  corridor’,  and  had  actually  repeated  the  words.  The  report  of  the 
German  Ambassador  in  Moscow,  however,  suggested  a  less  forceful  attitude  on  Litvinov’s  part. 
Schulenburg’s  version  was  that  Litvinov  ‘replied  evasively  to  a  press  representative  .  .  .  “Well,  some 
way  or  other  will  be  found”  ’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  426).  The  German  charge  d’affaires  (Tippelskirch) 
reported  that  Litvinov  was  also  asked  on  this  occasion  whether  the  Soviet  Government  would 
act  independently  of  France  if  the  occasion  arose,  but  gave  an  evasive  answer  (ibid.  176-7). 
On  the  same  day  ( 1 5  March)  as  Litvinov  gave  this  interview  to  the  press}  the  Soviet  Ambassador 
in  Paris  was  reported  to  have  said  that  the  Soviet  Union  stood  by  the  treaty  with  Czechoslovakia 
and  that  ‘three  Soviet  military  districts,  White  Russia,  Kiev,  and  Odessa,  were  at  any  moment 
prepared  to  render  aid  regardless  of  the  actual  situation  in  the  Far  East’  (German  Ambassador 
in  France,  Welczeck,  to  Berlin,  16  March:  ibid.  170.  Cf.  ibid.  182,  184,  202-3>  231-2). 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  104-8. 
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the  foreign  press  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  Government  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  up,  in  the  League  or  outside  it,  the  discussion  of  the  practical 
measures  which  the  circumstances  demanded;  since  ‘tomorrow  it  may  be 
too  late,  but  today  the  time  has  not  yet  passed,  if  all  the  states,  and 
especially  the  Great  Powers,  will  adopt  a  firm  and  unequivocal  stand  in 
regard  to  the  problem  of  the  collective  salvation  of  peace’.  On  the  same 
day,  17  March,  a  note  from  the  Soviet  Government  was  handed  to  the 
Governments  in  London,  Paris,  W ashington,  and  Prague,  drawing  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  text  of  this  statement,  which  represented  ‘the  point  of  view  of 
the  Soviet  Government  in  regard  to  the  present  international  problems’.1 

The  voice  of  France,  though  firm,  was  evidently  embarrassed.  In  Paris 
the  parliamentary  system  was  displaying  its  worst  features  of  disunity’  and 
paralysis  at  a  critical  moment.  There  had  been  no  government  in  France 
at  the  moment  when  the  Germans  marched  on  Vienna;  and  when  Blum 
succeeded,  by  Sunday  13  March,  in  forming  a  Socialist-Radical  ministry, 
his  attention  was  claimed  by  difficulties  and  exasperating  strikes  (especially 
in  the  vital  aircraft  industry),  as  well  as  by  passionate  antagonism  in 
Parliament  between  Right  and  Left,  on  Spain  and  on  domestic  policy, 
which  brought  down  his  Cabinet  after  less  than  four  weeks.  Nevertheless, 
on  14  March,  the  day  after  they  assumed  office,  the  new  Premier  and 
his  Foreign  Minister,  Paul-Boncour,  received  Osusky,  the  Czechoslovak 
Minister,  and  renewed  to  him  previous  assurances  that  ‘Czechoslovakia 
can  count  on  France’s  military  assistance  in  the  event  of  her  being  attacked 
by  Germany’.2  Instructions  were  sent  to  the  French  Ambassador  in  London 

1  D.Brit.F.P .  i.  62-4.  A  revised  version  of  the  statement  described  as  ‘the  authentic  version’  was 
handed  in  at  the  British  Foreign  Office  on  18  March.  The  quotation  above  is  from  the 
revised  text.  The  British  Government’s  reply  to  the  Soviet  Note,  dated  24  March,  declared  that 
while  the  assembly  of  a  conference  of  all  European  states  to  discuss,  and  perhaps  settle,  questions 
likely  to  endanger  peace,  would  be  warmly  welcomed  in  London,  the  Government  feared  that  a 
conference  attended  only  by  some  European  Powers,  and  ‘designed  less  to  secure  the  settlement 
of  outstanding  problems  than  to  organise  concerted  action  against  aggression’  would  not  ‘have 
such  a  favourable  effect  upon  the  prospects  of  European  peace’.  H.M.  Government,  therefore, 
regretted  that  they  were  unable  to  ‘accept  in  their  entirety  the  suggestions  put  forward  bv 
M.  Litvinov’  (ibid.  101).  This,  in  fact,  put  into  diplomatic  language  Halifax’s  private  admission 
to  Corbin,  the  French  Ambassador  in  London,  on  23  March  that  the  Russian  suggestion  did  not 
seem  to  the  British  Government  to  have  ‘any  great  value’  and  that  it  was  not  considered  that  the 
Soviet  Government  really  meant  it  to  have.  The  German  charge  d’affaires  in  Moscow,  Tippels- 
kirch,  formed  much  the  same  opinion  as  Halifax.  Commenting  on  Litvinov’s  statement  of 
1 7  March,  he  wrote  to  Berlin  on  the  1 8th :  ‘Litvinov’s  ideas  and  proposals  are  intended  to  in¬ 
fluence  certain  political  circles  in  the  Western  Powers  .  .  .  and  ...  to  influence  public  opinion  in 
America.  The  decisive  factor  here  is  that  the  Soviet  Government  is  avoiding  committing  itself 
definitely  and  is  leaving  it  to  the  other  Powers  to  decide  upon  practical  measures’  (D.Ger.F.P.  ii. 
180-1). 

D.Brit.F.P.  i.  53-4-  1°  an  official  announcement  of  the  assurance,  the  formula  used  was: 
La  France  tiendrait  effectivement,  imm6diatement,  et  integralement  ses  obligations  envers  la 
T ch^coslovaquie  resultant  d’un  trait6  connu  de  tous’  (Welczeck  to  Berlin,  8  April:  D.Ger.F.P.  ii. 
217)-  The  German  Embassy  in  Paris  had  reported  earlier  that,  as  a  result  of  the  pledge  to  Osusky, 
France  would  consider  herself  in  a  state  of  war  with  Germany  ‘merely  on  the  statement  of  the 
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to  inform  Chamberlain  of  France’s  intentions  as  expressed  in  this  meeting 
with  Osusky,  before  the  debate  to  be  held  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
that  day,  14  March.1 

But  France  was  not  only  embarrassed  by  internal  disunity.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  were  trying  hard  to  discover  what  were  the  British  Government’s 
reactions  to  the  Anschluss  and  to  elicit  definite  information  about  their 
intentions  should  Czechoslovakia  be  the  next  victim  of  German  aggression. 
The  French  Ambassador  in  London,  besides  being  instructed  to  make 
France’s  intentions  about  Czechoslovakia  known  to  the  British  Cabinet, 
was  to  do  more.  He  was  to  urge  on  Halifax — and  indeed  he  called  daily 
at  the  Foreign  Office  from  the  date  of  the  Anschluss — the  adoption  of 
a  common  British  and  French  policy  towards  Germany  and  a  public 
declaration  of  this  in  London  as  well  as  in  Paris.  At  Corbin’s  first  visit, 
on  1 2  March,  Halifax  agreed  in  principle  to  the  suggestion  for  collabora¬ 
tion,  but  said  that  the  British  Government  could  not  make  a  public 
declaration.  It  was  difficult  for  Great  Britain  to  make  ‘prior  commit¬ 
ments’.2  In  spite  of  this,  Corbin  continued  to  call  on  Halifax,  not  to  request 
any  declaration  of  policy  (indeed,  as  he  stated  in  a  later  conversation  with 
Halifax  on  22  March,  his  Government  did  not  expect  any  British  guarantee 
to  be  given  to  Czechoslovakia),3  but  to  try  to  discover  on  what  lines  British 
policy  towards  Czechoslovakia  was  developing.  The  new  French  Foreign 
Minister,  Paul-Boncour,  was  shortly  to  make  a  public  statement  on  France’s 
position,  Corbin  said,  and  if  (as  Halifax  warned  him  would  be  the  case) 
Chamberlain’s  forthcoming  speech  in  Parliament  on  the  14th  were  not  to 
contain  any  declaration  of  British  policy,  Corbin  feared  that  British  silence 
might  be  interpreted  as  disinterestedness  and  might  have  disastrous  results.4 

Czechoslovak  Government  that  it  has  been  the  victim  of  an  unprovoked  assault’ — thus  eliminating 
‘the  time-wasting  co-operation  of  the  League  of  Nations’  (Berlin  to  certain  German  Embassies, 
19  March:  ibid.  182). 

Paul-Boncour  repeated  his  pledge  before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
Chamber  on  23  and  24  March,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  told  the  German  Ambassador  of 
France’s  ‘solemn  promise  to  the  Prague  Government  that,  in  the  event  of  a  German  attack  on 
Czechoslovakia,  France  would  come  to  the  latter’s  help  with  all  the  forces  at  her  disposal.  That 
meant  European  war’  (ibid.  214).  On  5  April  Paul-Boncour  had  a  meeting  with  French 
diplomatic  representatives  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and  instructed  them  to  make  it  known 
in  the  countries  where  they  were  posted  that  France  would  yield  no  more  to  threats  of  violence  in 
Central  Europe  (J.  Paul-Boncour,  Entre  deux  Guerres  (New  York,  Brentano’s,  and  Paris,  Librairie 
Plon,  1 945-6)  iii.  93) .  A  semi-official  announcement  of  this  meeting  next  day  referred  yet  again 
to  the  promise  that  France’s  obligations  towards  Czechoslovakia  would  be  fulfilled  in  all  circum¬ 
stances  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  218). 

The  Blum  Government  (which,  however,  fell  on  8  April)  were  thus  as  deeply  committed  as 
promises  could  make  them  to  carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  Czechoslovakia. 
As  the  German  Ambassador  commented :  ‘The  emphatic  repetition  of  this  promise  was  intended 
as  a  warning  to  Germany  and  as  moral  support  to  Czechoslovakia’  (ibid.),  but  he  also  pointed 
out  that  there  were  several  factors  at  work  which  made  it  far  from  certain  that  Germany  must 
count  on  inevitable  French  intervention  in  support  of  Czechoslovakia  (see  also  below,  pp.  1 72-6). 

1  Berber,  Europaische  Politik,  p.  99  (Report  from  Osusky  to  Prague,  14  March  1938). 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  35.  3  Ibid.  88-9.  4  Ibid.  50-1. 
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In  Paris  also  the  British  Ambassador  was  being  pressed  by  Paul- 
Boncour.  Let  the  British  Government  state  openly  that,  if  Germany 
attacked  Czechoslovakia  and  France  went  to  her  aid,  Britain  would  stand 
by  France.  Phipps  reported  to  London  that  he  had  avoided  a  direct 
answer:  a  sudden  attack  by  Germany,  he  had  said,  was  not  likely,  absorption 
of  Czechoslovakia  by  economic  pressure  was  more  probable,  a  premature 
declaration  by  Britain  would  only  cause  controversy  in  Britain  itself  which 
could  benefit  nobody  except  Germany.  The  Ambassador  advanced  these 
views — but  (he  ended  his  message)  ‘I  do  not  pretend  to  have  convinced 
M.  Paul-Boncour’.1 

On  the  other  hand,  Halifax  had  on  12  March  put  to  the  French  Ambas¬ 
sador  a  direct  question  which  it  was  difficult  for  the  French,  in  their  turn, 
to  answer.  How  exactly  did  France  propose  to  go  to  Czechoslovakia’s 
assistance?  What  practical  military  help  could  she  give  except  by  air?  To 
this,  Halifax  reports,  Corbin  ‘had  no  short  answer’.2  On  the  15th  the  same 
question  was  discussed  in  the  French  National  Defence  Committee,  and 
even  the  experts  could  find  no  satisfactory  answer:  the  truth  was  that 
France  was  in  no  position  to  offer  direct  aid  to  Czechoslovakia  either  by 
land  or  air.3  According  to  the  Petit  Parisien  of  1 5  March,  the  point  wras  also 
examined  in  the  meeting  of  the  previous  day  between  Blum,  Paul-Boncour, 
and  the  Czechoslovak  Minister.4  The  answer  was  not  to  be  given  until  ten 
days  later,  when  on  24  March  Paul-Boncour  told  Phipps  that,  in  the  event 
of  an  act  of  aggression  by  Germany,  France  would  immediately  summon 
the  League  Council,  and,  thus  protected  from  any  accusation  of  aggression 
on  her  own  part,  would  then  attack  the  Rhineland  in  fulfilment  of  her 
obligations  to  Czechoslovakia.5 

(v)  Shaping  of  Anglo-French  Policy  towards  Czechoslovakia 

At  this  date,  mid-March,  and  indeed  throughout  the  spring  and  summer 
of  this  year,  foreign  policy  in  Britain  and  France  was  governed  by  two 
considerations:  aggression  in  Europe  must  be  checked  and  at  the  same 
time  the  danger  of  war  must  by  some  means  be  exorcized.  The  two 
Governments  were  in  agreement  so  far,  but  how  to  achieve  these  con¬ 
flicting  aims  was  an  issue  on  which  they  differed  profoundly,  and  thus 
practical  collaboration  between  the  two  countries  was  made  very  difficult. 
The  French  wanted  to  declare  their  suspicions  of  and  intentions  towards 
Germany  openly  and  in  advance  of  events,  even  with  small  hope  of  being 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  50  (no.  81).  2  Ibid.  35_g. 

3  See  General  M.  G.  Gamelin:  Servir  (Paris,  Plon,  1946-8),  ii.  322-8.  Cf.  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  170-1 
(Welczeck  to  Berlin,  16  March).  Welczeck  points  out  that  the  main  preoccupation  of  the  French 
Government  at  the  moment  was  with  the  situation  in  Spain.  They  were  alarmed  at  the  rapid 
advance  of  Fianco  s  forces  in  Catalonia,  and  feared  that  there  might  soon  be  a  complete  collapse 
of  Republican  resistance.  (See  Survey  for  1938,  i.  313-14.) 

4  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  53-4;  see  also  above,  p.  68. 
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able  to  implement  their  threats.  The  British  were  anxious  for  a  more 
friendly  approach  to  German  aspirations  and  did  not  wish  to  utter  a 
warning  which  called  in  question  Germany’s  previous  assurances.1  They 
were  likewise  very  loath  to  make  threats — or  conversely  give  guarantees — 
which  they  knew  they  could  not  enforce. 

This  point  at  issue  between  the  two  Governments  was  still  unresolved 
on  24  March,  the  day  on  which  Chamberlain  was  due  to  make  a  further 
and  fuller  statement  in  the  House.  On  the  morning  of  that  day  the  British 
Ambassador  in  Paris  gave  Paul-Boncour,  for  the  ‘strictly  confidential  in¬ 
formation  of  the  French  Government’,  the  British  Cabinet’s  views  on  the 
present  situation.  These,  set  forth  in  an  aide-memoire  prepared  by  the 
Foreign  Office,2  clearly  revealed,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  the  serious 
division  between  the  policies  of  the  two  Governments.  The  following  is 
a  summary  of  the  British  position  as  stated  in  the  memorandum : 

The  annexation  of  Austria  by  Germany  had  created  a  very  dangerous 
situation  in  Europe,  and,  in  view  of  this,  the  British  Government  had  been 
carefully  reviewing  their  present  commitments.  Great  Britain’s  obligations 
to  Czechoslovakia  were  those  of  one  member  of  the  League  to  another. 
The  British  Government  would  ‘do  their  best  to  fulfil  their  obligations  .  .  . 
within  the  measure  of  their  capacity,  and  to  the  extent  to  which  common 
action  can  be  secured’.  To  France,  British  obligations  were  the  same  but 
with  the  important  addition  that,  under  the  Locarno  treaties,  she  was 
bound  to  come  to  France’s  aid  if  Germany  should  attack  her.  In  this  con¬ 
nexion,  and  with  a  view  to  expediting  such  aid,  the  British  Government 
proposed  shortly  to  authorize  confidential  talks  between  the  French  and 
British  air  staffs.  The  British  Government  intended  to  abide  by  these  com¬ 
mitments  but  could  not  ‘see  their  way  to  add  to  them’ ;  domestic  politics 
and  association  with  other  parts  of  the  British  Commonwealth  precluded 
Great  Britain  from  advance  commitments.3 

1  See  above,  pp.  63-5  and  also  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  86-8.  2  Ibid.  82-6. 

3  Woermann,  German  charge  d’affaires  in  London,  underlines  this  point  in  reporting  on 
25  March  to  Berlin  on  Chamberlain’s  speech  of  the  previous  day  (see  below,  p.  74).  Britain,  he 
writes,  is  not  only  restrained  from  making  fresh  commitments,  but  might  well  be  restrained  from 
actual  intervention  (however  ready  herself  to  fight)  by  the  fact  that  her  ‘policy  is  conducted  in 
the  closest  agreement  with  the  Dominions’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  192-3).  The  actual  statements  of 
British  obligations  to  Czechoslovakia  and  to  France  were  repeated  on  the  24th  to  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Government,  together  with  an  expression  of  the  British  Government’s  anxiety  that  a 
settlement  of  the  minority  problem  should  be  achieved,  but  other  points  made  in  the  aide- 
memoire  to  the  French  were  naturally  not  repeated  to  the  Czechs  (see  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  90-1).  The 
reaction  in  Prague  to  the  British  refusal  to  give  a  guarantee  to  Czechoslovakia  was  one  of  under¬ 
standing  and  restraint.  ‘The  Czechoslovak  Government  asked  nothing  of  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment’,  Newton  reported  Krofta,  the  Foreign  Minister,  as  saying.  They  did  not  expect  Britain  to 
extend  her  commitments;  obviously  they  were  still  relying  on  their  French  alliance  and  on 
‘eventual  British  support  for  France’  (ibid.  102  (no.  117)).  Cf.  Newton’s  report  of  an  earlier 
conversation  with  Krofta,  on  12  March,  when  the  British  Minister  got  the  impression  that  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  would  welcome,  but  did  not  expect,  a  definite  British  promise  of  help 
(ibid.  55) .  Cf.  also  Eisenlohr’s  report  that  Hodza  had  told  him  on  the  23rd  ‘that  he  had  no  illusions 
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Nevertheless,  if  war  broke  out,  it  was  impossible  to  say  that  Great 
Britain  would  not  be  drawn  in,  and  indeed  if  France  were  involved,  it  was 
possible  that  she  would  be.1  Here  the  existing  military  situation  became 
of  paramount  importance.  The  British  Government  could  not  advise 
France  as  to  what  policy  she  should  pursue  towards  Czechoslovakia,  but 
they  themselves  had  very  definite  misgivings  about  the  prospect  of  war.2 
If  war  should  come,  Czechoslovakia  would  be  at  Germany’s  mercy;  Great 
Britain  could  at  the  outset  contribute  only  economic  pressure  by  means  of 
sea  power.  The  British  Government  would  not  press  France  to  say  what 
practical  steps  she  could  take,  but  the  question  which  Halifax  had  already 
put  to  Corbin  on  12  March3  was  still  unanswered,  and  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  found  reflection  on  the  problem  far  from  encouraging. 

The  British  Government  felt,  therefore,  that  both  they  and  the  French 
Government  should  do  everything  possible  to  help  remove  the  causes  of 
friction  between  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia  by  using  their  good  offices 
with  the  Czechoslovak  Government  to  try  to  settle  (as  should  surely  be 
feasible)  the  German  minority  question  within  the  Czechoslovak  State. 

On  the  day  following  the  despatch  of  the  aide-memoire,  23  March, 
Halifax,  well  aware  that  the  French  Government  would  be  disappointed 
with  its  contents  and  reluctant  to  accept  its  conclusions,  added  some  fresh 
arguments  for  the  British  Ambassador’s  use  in  Paris  which  presented  the 
British  case  in  even  clearer  terms  but  which  Halifax  had  ‘hesitated  to 
commit  to  paper’.  In  particular,  the  main  thesis  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment’s  present  policy  was  restated  in  perfectly  plain  words.  What  use  was 
a  warning  or  a  threat  if  Great  Britain— or  Great  Britain  and  France— 
were  unable  to  enforce  it?  ‘Quite  frankly,  the  moment  is  unfavourable, 
and  our  plans,  both  for  offence  and  defence,  are  not  sufficiently  advanced.’ 
Czechoslovakia’s  military  weakness  had  been  set  out  in  the  aide-memoire, 
but  there  should  be  added  the  fact  that  Germany  had  also  a  potential 
economic  stranglehold  on  the  country. 4  Finally,  it  was  very  important  ~at 

regarding  [the]  British  guarantee  to  Czechoslovakia.  British  foreign  policy  would  still  be  guided 
by  the  same  considerations  as  in  the  past’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  185). 

Attention  is  drawn  (on  pp.  75  and  91  below)  to  the  far  from  clear  phrasing  of  this  passage  in 
the  original  and  to  its  repercussions  abroad. 

These  misgivings  had  been  voiced  very  clearly  in  a  despatch  of  15  March  from  Newton  in 
Prague.  The  British  Minister,  whose  sympathies  were  avowedly  all  with  the  Czechs,  yet  felt 
impelled  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that,  should  war  come,  nothing  Great  Britain  or  France 
could  do  would  save  Czechoslovakia  from  being  overrun.  Even  apart  from  protection  against 
military  invasion,  could  Britain  help  Czechoslovakia  to  resist  economic  pressure  from  Germany? 
Since  on  every  count,  geographical  and  racial,  Czechoslovakia’s  position  was  untenable,  surely 
it  would  be  kinder  not  to  try  to  shore  it  up,  but  to  help  her  to  reach  some  settlement  with  Ger- 
many.  If,  however,  France  should  prefer  to  try  to  ‘perpetuate  the  status  quo’,  she  should  do  so 
with  her  own  strength’;  the  British  Government  would  be  entitled  to  decline  involving  Great 
ritain  in  a  fresh  war  ( D.Bnt.b.P .  1.  55-6).  These  views  Henderson  in  Berlin  shared  ‘unreservedly 
and  m  all  respects’  (ibid.  56,  note  2).  3  See  above  y 

4  This  point  had  been  emphasized  in  Newton’s  despatch  of  15  March  summarized  in  note 
2  immediately  above. 
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this  early  stage  to  warn  the  French  that,  if  any  settlement  of  the  German 
minority  problem  in  Czechoslovakia  was  to  be  reached,  at  some  stage  the 
German  Government  would  have  to  be  brought  into  the  negotiations. 
This  had  not  been  stated  in  the  aide-memoire,  but  it  must  be  impressed 
upon  the  French  now,  so  that,  if  ever  that  stage  were  reached,  the  French 
Government  could  not  say  that  they  had  not  been  warned.1 

In  yet  another  telegram  of  the  same  date  (23  March)2  authorizing 
Phipps  to  take  action  in  Paris  on  these  instructions,  Halifax,  still  very 
doubtful  of  the  French  reaction,  tried  to  forestall  Paul-Boncour’s  probable 
criticism  that  the  French  Government  should  have  been  consulted  before 
the  memorandum  was  drawn  up.  The  Ambassador  was  to  say  that  the 
British  Cabinet  had  only  just  come  to  the  decisions  stated  in  the  memoran¬ 
dum;  if  consultations  had  been  held  before  His  Majesty’s  Government 
‘had  made  up  their  minds’3  the  result  would  have  embarrassed  both  sides. 
Halifax  added  the  caveat  that  the  French  Government  must  observe 
secrecy  about  any  of  the  terms  mentioned  in  the  aide-memoire  except  for 
those  which  the  British  Prime  Minister  would  make  public  the  next  after¬ 
noon  in  Parliament — and  especially  must  no  leakage  occur  over  the  pro¬ 
posed  air  staff  conversations. 

In  a  preliminary  observation  on  the  aide-memoire  (since  a  full  reply 
would  need  much  more  careful  study  of  it),4  Paul-Boncour  reiterated  the 
French  thesis  of  the  value  of  a  warning  in  advance  and  pointed  out  that 
as  regards  rearmament  ‘time  was  not  on  our  side’ — Germany  gained 
strength  with  each  new  act  of  aggression  and  the  danger  to  France  and 
Britain  would  increase  too,  whereas  in  the  immediate  future  France  was 
‘quite  secure  behind  her  Maginot  line’.  Even  the  actual  minority  problem 
was  called  in  question  by  the  French  Minister.  Benes  had  reassured  him 
only  the  day  before  concerning  the  proposed  treatment  of  the  minorities 
in  Czechoslovakia,  which  ‘were  already  treated  better  than  in  any  other 
countries’.  Certainly  let  France  and  Britain  continue  to  give  counsels  of 
moderation  to  Prague,  but  not  in  public,  for  that  would  only  encourage 
Hitler  to  increase  his  demands.  Finally,  reported  Phipps,  ‘M.  Boncour 
strongly  objects’  to  the  idea  of  approaching  Germany  at  any  time  about 
the  minority  problem— an  inevitable  reaction  causing  no  surprise  in 
London  but  adding  greatly  to  the  complexities  of  the  situation.5 

In  fact  the  gulf  between  London  and  Paris  was  bridged  at  no  point, 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  87-8.  2  Ibid.  88  (no.  108). 

3  Gf.  also  Halifax’s  account  of  his  conversation  with  Corbin  on  the  evening  of  22  March.  To 

him  also  Halifax  said  that  at  that  date  the  Cabinet  ‘had  as  yet  reached  no  final  conclusions’,  but 
that  they  would  have  to  do  so  before  the  afternoon  of  the  24th  when  a  statement  had  to  be  made 
in  Parliament  (ibid.  88-90). 

4  A  considered  reply  in  the  form  of  an  aide-memoire  by  the  French  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
dated  9  April  was  received  in  London  on  the  12th  (ibid.  144-6;  see  also  below,  p.  91). 

5  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  94-5. 
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even  with  the  help  of  this  confidential  statement  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment’s  views.  How  much  less  must  French  opinion — or  any  other  section 
of  world  opinion — have  been  satisfied  or  enlightened  by  the  public  expres¬ 
sion  of  these  views  (or  those  parts  of  them  which  were  permitted  to  be 
made  known)  in  the  two  statements  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
the  Prime  Minister. 

In  his  earlier  speech,  made  on  14  March,  Chamberlain  had  indeed 
confined  himself  to  announcing  the  assurances  given  to  Czechoslovakia  by 
Goring  and  Neurath,1  and  to  a  statement  that,  in  view  of  recent  occur¬ 
rences,  the  Government  had  decided  to  make  a  fresh  review  of  the 
country’s  defence  programme. 

On  24  March  came  the  long-awaited  statement  on  the  Government’s 
policy.2  It  was  actually  little  more  than  an  attempt  to  explain  why  Britain 
would  not  give  a  guarantee  to  Czechoslovakia  by  a  speaker  who  was  not 
at  liberty  to  marshal  the  arguments  which,  put  plainly,  might  have  gone 
some  way  to  convince  the  House  and  the  wider  audience  outside. 

On  Britain’s  weakness  in  armaments  (the  most  cogent  consideration  in 
Halifax’s  representations  to  the  French  Government)  Chamberlain  was 
unable  to  be  precise.  Of  rearmament  he  did  speak — indeed  he  said  that 
acceleration  in  the  armaments  programme  was  essential  and  that  ‘rearma¬ 
ment  work  must  have  first  priority  in  the  nation’s  effort’.  But  this  was  at 
the  end  of  his  speech,  far  divorced  from  his  observations  on  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  There,  the  stark  fact  that  Britain  could  not  and  dare  not  offer 
help  which  she  knew  she  was  not  strong  enough  to  provide  was  left  to  be 
deduced  from  the  following  generalization :  ‘The  value  of  any  guarantee 
which  we  may  give  or  of  any  treaty  obligation  into  which  we  may  enter 
must  in  the  last  resort  depend  upon  our  ability  to  implement  the  obliga¬ 
tions  or  the  guarantees  upon  which  we  have  entered.’ 

There  emerged  therefore  little  but  the  actual  decision  not  to  add  to 
Britain’s  existing  far-flung  commitments — namely,  those  to  France  and 
Belgium,  to  Portugal,  to  Iraq,  and  to  Egypt.  The  only  obligation  owed 
by  Britain  to  Czechoslovakia  was  that  of  one  League  member  to  another, 
and  any  more  specific  commitment  would  mean,  said  Chamberlain,  that 

the  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  this  country  should  find  itself  involved  in  war 
would  be  automatically  removed  from  the  discretion  of  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  This  position  is  not  one  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  could  see  their 
way  to  accept,  in  relation  to  an  area  where  their  vital  interests  are  not  concerned 
in  the  same  degree  as  they  are  in  the  case  of  France  and  Belgium. 

1  The  assurances  were  quoted  in  the  House  of  Lords  two  days  later  by  Halifax,  who  added : 
‘We  naturally  expect  the  German  Government  to  abide  [by  them].  And  if  indeed  they  desire  to 
see  European  peace  maintained,  there  is  no  quarter  of  Europe  in  which  it  is  more  vital  that  under¬ 
takings  should  be  scrupulously  respected’  (16  March  1938,  H.L.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  108,  col.  182). 

2  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  333,  coll.  1399-407;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1938,  ii.  120-3. 
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There  followed  a  passage  which  was  intended  to  express  a  vital  point 
in  foreign  policy: 

Where  peace  and  war  are  concerned,  legal  obligations  are  not  alone  involved 
and,  if  war  broke  out,  it  would  be  unlikely  to  be  confined  to  those  who  have 
assumed  such  obligations.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  say  where  it  would 
end  and  what  Governments  might  become  involved.  The  inexorable  pressure 
of  facts  might  well  prove  more  powerful  than  formal  pronouncements,  and  in 
that  event  it  would  be  well  within  the  bounds  of  probability  that  other  countries, 
besides  those  which  were  parties  to  the  original  dispute,  would  almost  imme¬ 
diately  become  involved.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  two  countries  like 
Great  Britain  and  France,  with  long  associations  of  friendship,  with  interests 
closely  interwoven,  devoted  to  the  same  ideals  of  democratic  liberty,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  uphold  them. 

Chamberlain  has  often  been  blamed  for  the  obscurity  of  this  passage, 
but  the  fault  was  not  his.  Whoever  composed  it  (it  occurs  in  practically 
identical  words  in  the  Foreign  Office  aide-memoire),  Halifax  himself  saw 
no  lack  of  clarity  in  it,1  but  he  was  to  be  seriously  perturbed  by  the  inter¬ 
pretation  put  upon  it  not  only  by  the  press  in  France  and  Czechoslovakia 
but  also  by  the  Governments  in  those  countries.  What  he  had  intended  to 
be  thought  of  only  as  a  contingency  was  magnified  into  a  probability,  and 
he  hastily  instructed  both  Phipps  and  Newton  to  counteract  this  dangerous 
impression  in  Paris  and  Prague.2 

The  remainder  of  the  conclusions  drawn  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  his 
speech  were  at  worst  negative  rather  than  constructive  and  at  best  based 
on  optimism  rather  than  reality.  In  searching  for  a  solution  to  the  problem 
of  Germany  he  publicly  ruled  out  the  efficacy  of  League  machinery  (as 
Halifax  had  done  confidentially  in  an  earlier  message,  on  12  March,  to 
the  French  Government),3  and  rejected  the  Russian  proposal  for  consulta¬ 
tion  on  the  grounds  that  it  did  not  include  all  European  nations  and  was 
aimed  less  at  a  settlement  than  at  concerted  action  in  an  eventuality  that 
had  not  yet  arisen.4  In  trusting  that  war  could  be  averted,  Chamberlain 
stated  that  he  based  his  hopes  on  the  fact  that  the  Czechoslovak  Govern¬ 
ment 

are  addressing  themselves  to  the  practical  steps  that  can  be  taken  within  the 
framework  of  the  Czechoslovak  constitution  to  meet  the  reasonable  wishes  of 

1  In  a  conversation  with  Reynaud  on  20  May,  Halifax  said  that  he  could  add  nothing  to  the 
definition  of  the  British  position  as  given  by  Chamberlain  on  24  March,  and  in  a  telegram  to 
Henderson  on  the  next  day  he  cites  the  exact  words  of  the  passage,  saying  that  in  them  the  Prime 
Minister  expresses  the  point  ‘quite  clearly’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  i.  325  and  331-2). 

2  Ibid.  141  and  150-1.  See  also  below,  p.  91. 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  32  (no.  57).  This  view  was  shared  by  the  French  Government  (ibid.  41-2). 

4  See  above,  p.  68,  note  1 .  Both  of  these  moves  by  Chamberlain  drew  from  Izvestia  the  taunt 
that  by  these  words  he  had  practically  abandoned  the  fight  against  aggression  and  had  ranged 
himself  on  the  side  of  the  aggressors. 
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the  German  minority.1  For  their  part,  His  Majesty’s  Government  will  at  all 
times  be  ready  to  render  any  help  in  their  power,  by  whatever  means  might 
seem  most  appropriate,  towards  the  solution  of  questions  likely  to  cause  difficulty 
between  the  German  and  Czechoslovak  Governments.2 

Opposition  criticism,3  voiced  first  by  C.  R.  Attlee,  declared  that  the 
Government  were  following  the  most  dangerous  of  policies,  that  of  weak¬ 
ness,  drift,  and  uncertainty,  which  had  already  led  to  a  situation  not  unlike 
that  of  1914,  when  the  ambiguity  of  British  policy  had  encouraged  aggres¬ 
sor  states  to  risk  a  general  war.  Churchill,  whose  views  on  the  necessity 
of  an  armed  defensive  alliance  of  the  satisfied — and  therefore  law-abiding 
— Powers  were  well  known,  tactfully  congratulated  the  Prime  Minister  on 
his  insistence  on  rearmament  and  his  indication  that  Britain  was  unlikely 
to  view  aggression  against  Czechoslovakia  with  indifference.  But,  he  asked, 
why  conceal  it?  Why  not  proclaim  it?  Having  gone  thus  far,  would  it  not 
be  safer  to  be  bold  and  go  farther?  If  British  armaments  were  not  adequate 
to  support  British  policy,  was  it  not  wisdom  to  seek  allies,  although 
alliances  meant  definite  commitments? 

But  the  note  of  prevarication  was  reintroduced  and  sustained  by  Sir 
John  Simon,4  replying  for  the  Government.  He  pointed  out  that  in  1914 
British  popular  opinion  approved  of  British  belligerency  not  because  of  the 
initial  aggression  against  remote  Serbia,  but  because  of  the  invasion  of 
neighbouring  Belgium,  thereby  implying  that  Czechoslovakia  was  remote 
and  unfamiliar,  and  her  wrongs  unlikely  to  arouse  the  indignation  of 
ignorant  and  insular  Englishmen.  This  may  be  compared  with  words  used 
six  months  later  when  Chamberlain,  in  the  course  of  a  talk  broadcast  to 
Great  Britain  and  the  Empire  on  27  September,5  at  one  point  expressed, 
in  the  familiar  language  of  isolationists,  his  owm  and  the  general  horror  at 
the  imminent  outbreak  of  war.  ‘How  horrible,  fantastic,  incredible  it  is 
that  we  should  be  digging  trenches  and  trying  on  gas-masks  here  because 
of  a  quarrel  in  a  far  away  country  between  people  of  whom  we  know 
nothing.’ 

By  the  German  press  Chamberlain’s  speech  of  24  March  was  well 
received,  and  taken  to  mean  that  Britain  would  act  as  a  brake  on  France 
in  the  matter  of  Czechoslovakia.  Thus  the  Neueste  Wiener  Nachrichten,  of 
25  March,  wrote  that  the  main  point  was  that  Chamberlain  had  refused 
any  guarantee  for  Czechoslovakia  and  that  French  opinion  was  bitterly 

1  For  evidence  of  this  see  below,  pp.  79-81. 

2  This  passage  may  have  adumbrated  the  British  attempt  to  act  the  ‘honest  broker’,  an  idea 
which  was  soon  to  be  ventilated  and  a  task  which  Lord  Runciman  was  ultimately  to  discharge. 
Nevertheless  Halifax,  two  weeks  later,  expressed  himself  (in  a  telegram  to  Prague,  D.Brit.F.P.  i. 
137-8)  to  be  personally  ‘not  in  favour’  of  sending  out  a  special  investigator.  See  also  below, 
PP-  192-5- 

3  24  March  1938,  H.C.Dcb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  333,  coll.  1417  seqq. 

4  Ibid.  col.  1512.  5  See  below,  pp.  416-17. 
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disappointed  at  the  British  rejection  of  France’s  efforts  to  build  up  an 
alliance.  If,  as  was  widely  supposed,  German  policy  aimed  at  keeping  the 
British  Government  at  arm’s  length  without  losing  touch  with  them  and 
meanwhile  gradually  destroying  French  interests  in  Central  Europe, 
Chamberlain’s  statement  of  British  aims  must  have  been  most  welcome 
in  German  official  circles.  The  speeches  of  the  German  leaders  between 
the  occupation  of  Austria  and  the  plebiscite  of  io  April  were  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  recent  triumph  and  the  duty  of  the  voters  to  show  their 
appreciation  of  the  Fuhrer’s  successful  rule.  Hitler,  however,  in  a  speech 
at  Leipzig  on  26  March,  said  that,  although  many  state  boundaries  could 
not  be  drawn  in  accordance  with  national  interests,  there  were  compact 
masses  of  Germans  where  the  frontiers  could  be  drawn  with  exactitude. 
The  words  suggested  that  he  was  advancing  from  his  claim  of  20  February 
that  the  Reich  must  defend  the  interests  of  neighbouring  German  minori¬ 
ties  to  a  demand  for  the  transference  of  the  Sudetendeutsch  areas  from 
Czechoslovakia  to  Germany.  A  trustworthy  sign  that  a  crisis  over  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  could  not  be  long  delayed  was  the  concentration  of  foreign 
journalists  in  Prague,  whose  critical  reports  on  the  new  regime  in  Austria 
provoked  a  sharp  demand  from  Berlin  on  21  March  for  a  limitation  of 
their  freedom  of  action.1 


(vi)  The  Effects  of  the  Anschluss  in  Czechoslovakia 

Meanwhile  within  Czechoslovakia  the  effects  of  the  Anschluss  were 
quickly  seen.  Sunday,  13  March,  passed  off  quietly.  At  the  numerous 
meetings  of  the  SdP.  Henlein  and  other  speakers,  after  rejoicing  in  the 
union  of  Austria  with  Germany,  called  for  the  unity  of  all  Sudeten  Ger¬ 
mans  in  the  struggle  for  their  rights,  but  did  not  demand  autonomy,  still 
less  express  disloyalty  to  the  state.  The  Czech  press,  while  regretting  the 
Anschluss,  emphasized  that  Czechoslovakia,  unlike  Austria,  had  an  army2 
and  powerful  Allies  and  had,  moreover,  just  received  assurances  from 
Berlin  of  German  goodwill.  But  the  tone  of  the  SdP.  speakers  in  Parliament 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  76  (no.  102). 

2  According  to  the  despatches  of  the  British  Minister  in  Prague,  the  Czech  General  StafFveered 
quickly  from  great  uneasiness  on  the  immediate  morrow  of  the  Anschluss  to  a  state  of  comparative 
reassurance  during  the  following  weeks.  On  13  March  reports  of  the  violation  of  the  Czech 
frontier  by  German  military  aircraft  elicited  ‘pacifying  assurances’  from  Goring  to  Mastny 
(. D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  160-1).  On  16  March  evidence  of  an  ‘apparently  unnecessary  increase’  in  German 
forces  in  Austria  and  reports  of  military  preparations  in  Bavaria  and  Saxony  caused  the  Czechs 
disquiet  ( D.Brit.F.P .  i.  61-2  and  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  168-9  and  175),  but  three  days  later  Benes  in¬ 
formed  Newton  that  the  Czech  General  Staff  were  no  longer  anxious  ( D.Brit.F.P .  i.  67  (no.  96)) 
and  confidence  had  definitely  increased  by  the  24th,  when  Krofta,  the  Foreign  Minister,  told 
Newton  that  they  now  believed  that  the  Germans  had  no  intention  of  attacking  Czechoslovakia 
‘in  the  immediate  future’  (ibid.  95).  Nevertheless,  the  Czech  General  Staff  were  at  no  time  under 
the  illusion  that  war  with  Germany  would  not  come  ultimately,  and  by  the  end  of  March 
considered  it  probable  ‘within  the  next  year  or  two’  (ibid.  107). 
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became  increasingly  assertive.  On  15  March,  Frank  provoked  protests  by 
opening  his  speech  in  the  Lower  House  with  the  usual  words  ‘ Hohes  Hems’ 
and  then  turning  to  his  party  and  adding  ‘Meine  Kameraden’ .  His  speech 
consisted  of  a  solemn  warning  that  the  Government  must  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  Sudeten  Germans  or  the  latter  would  reject  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  State  as  they  rejected  the  concessions  of  18  February  '1937.  On  the 
next  day  another  SdP.  speaker,  Enhofer,  was  more  explicit  in  the  Senate, 
demanding  that  Czechoslovakia  should  remodel  her  internal  structure  on 
the  Swiss  pattern  and  accommodate  herself  to  German  policy  by  adopting 
a  neutral  status.  But  this  would  have  to  be  done  before  it  was  too  late, 
for,  he  said,  ‘it  is  now  five  minutes  to  12s.  On  17  March  the  Sudeten  and 
Reichsdeutsch  press  contained  a  manifesto  from  Henlein  calling  upon  all 
Germans  in  Czechoslovakia  to  abandon  the  smaller  Sudeten  German 
parties  and  rally  to  the  SdP.  The  SdP.  further  announced  that  they  would 
admit  no  new  members  after  31  May,  and  distributed  pamphlets  urging 
immediate  adhesion  to  the  party  and  bearing  the  menacing  symbol  of 
a  clock  with  the  hands  at  1 1 .55  hours. 

The  Anschluss  and  the  fate  of  the  non-Nazi  Austrians  had  spread  fear 
among  the  Czech  population  in  the  Sudeten  lands.1  The  SdP.,  which  three 
months  before  had  seemed  in  danger  of  disintegration,  received  accessions 
on  all  sides  of  Germans  who  had  hitherto  abstained  from  politics.  The 
Activist  parties  quickly  began  to  give  way  and  made  their  peace  while 
they  still  could.  The  German  Agrarians  announced,  on  1 7  March,  their 
decision  to  leave  the  Central  Committee  of  the  three  Activist  parties.  They 
further  demanded,  in  the  same  announcement,  that  Czechoslovakia  should 
enter  the  Central  European  orbit  both  politically  and  economically,  but 
declared  that  the  party  would  continue  to  support  the  Government  if  the 
promises  of  18  February  1937  were  embodied  in  legislation  which  the 
party  itself  would  submit  in  Parliament.  The  SdP.  press  hailed  the  Agra¬ 
rians’  action  as  a  first  step  and  foretold  that  it  would  soon  be  followed  by 
adhesion  to  Henlein.  The  expectation  was  verified;  for  on  22  March  the 
Agrarian  Minister,  Spina,  resigned  from  the  Cabinet  and  the  party 
adhered  to  the  SdP.  on  the  ground  that  the  promises  of  18  February  1937 
had  produced  wholly  inadequate  results.  This  adhesion  made  the  SdP.  the 
largest  parliamentary  party  and  gave  it  a  constitutional  right  to  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet,  a  legal  anomaly  where  the  party  in  quesdon  rejected  parlia¬ 
mentary  government  and  was  controlled  by  a  leader  who  refused  to  enter 

1  A  report  dated  19  March  from  H.  M.  Consul  in  Liberec  (Reichenberg)  stated  that  the 
Anschluss  had  set  in  motion  ‘an  avalanche  of  national  feeling  amongst  the  Sudeten  Germans’, 
thus  greatly  increasing  the  existing  tension  ( D.Brit.F.P .  i.  68).  The  British  Minister  himself 
reported  on  19  March  that  it  was  becoming  increasingly  clear  from  the  SdP.  press  that  the  minds 
of  the  party  were  moving  away  from  thoughts  of  mere  autonomy  to  actual  incorporation  in  the 
Reich  (ibid.  71).  Nazism  ,  the  British  military  attach^  wrote  of  the  Sudeten  area  on  29  March, 
‘has  gone  to  their  heads  like  wine’  (ibid.  105). 
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Parliament.  Two  days  later  the  Christian  Social  Minister,  Zajicek,  re¬ 
signed,  and  his  party  took  its  six  votes  into  opposition.  There  remained 
the  Social  Democrats.  They  could  hardly,  as  a  party,  rally  to  Henlein,  but 
on  25  March  their  Minister,  Czech,  resigned  his  portfolio  and  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  the  party.  The  new  chairman,  Jaksch,  announced  that,  while 
the  party  stood  for  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  state,  it  must 
oppose  the  Government  on  the  issue  of  German  rights.  Thus  twelve  years 
of  Czechoslovak-German  co-operation  in  government  came  to  an  end,  and 
the  chief  political  issue  in  Czechoslovakia  was  made  to  appear  no  longer 
as  the  opposition  of  a  system  of  democratic  government  and  human  rights 
to  one  of  arbitrary  rule,  but  as  a  pure  question  of  nationality. 

The  views  of  the  Czechoslovak  Government  on  the  international  situa¬ 
tion  resulting  from  the  Anschluss  were  outlined  by  the  President  and  the 
Prime  Minister  to  the  British  Minister  in  two  conversations  held  on  18  and 
21  March  respectively.1  Both  Benes  and  Hodza  saw  their  country  as  an 
obstacle  in  Hitler’s  drive  to  realize  his  ambitions  in  South-Eastern  Europe, 
and  the  political  domination  of  Czechoslovakia  by  Germany  as  the  im¬ 
mediate  danger.  Benes  had  at  one  time  thought  of  any  measure  of  agree¬ 
ment  with  Germany  as  surrender,  but  he  now  told  the  British  Minister 
that — given  suitable  guarantees  by  France  and  Britain — he  earnestly  de¬ 
sired  a  ‘reasonable  settlement’  of  the  German  minority  problem.  Newton 
gathered  that,  if  urged  by  Britain  and  France,  he  might  even — though 
with  great  reluctance — be  prepared  to  ‘conclude  some  agreement  of  a 
neutralizing  character’,  always  provided  that  the  two  Powers  would 
guarantee  or  at  least  witness  it.2 

In  speaking  of  the  Czechoslovak  Government’s  relations  with  the  Ger¬ 
man  minority  itself,  Benes  declared  that  they  were  now  prepared  to  go 
even  farther  than  they  had  in  the  previous  year.  A  definite  programme  was 
being  discussed  for  the  granting  of  a  certain  measure  of  self-administration 
in  appointment  of  officials,  education,  &c.,  and  a  public  statement  on  this 
point  would  shortly  be  made.  Benes  then  went  some  way  towards  meeting 
criticism  by  adding  that  the  gendarmerie  in  all  minority  areas  were  to  be 
more  strictly  supervised  with  a  view  to  eliminating  the  ‘pin-pricks’  com¬ 
plained  of  hitherto. 

As  to  the  Henlein  party  (with  whom,  Hodza  told  Newton  later  in  con¬ 
fidence,  Benes  had,  up  to  two  months  earlier,  refused  to  co-operate)  the 
President  said  that  his  final  aim  was  to  include  them  in  the  Government — 
but  on  conditions.  Somewhat  optimistically  in  Newton’s  opinion,  he 
counted  on  25  per  cent,  of  the  Sudeten  Germans — viz.  the  Catholics  and 
Socialists — remaining  opposed  to  Henlein.3  Newton  found  Hodza  more 
realistic  in  his  appraisal  of  the  strength  of  nationalism  among  the  Sudeten 
Germans,  and  at  the  same  time  more  conciliatory  in  his  attitude  towards 
1  Ibid.  74-6  and  78-80.  2  Ibid.  72-3.  3  Ibid.  74. 
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them.  He  confirmed  Benes’s  view  that  self-administration  was  a  feasible 
thing  to  offer — it  was  legally  permissible  within  the  Constitution;  full 
autonomy,  he  was  convinced,  was  impossible  on  both  technical  and  politi¬ 
cal  grounds.1  The  Government,  he  added,  were  proposing  to  unify  all  the 
various  laws  and  decrees  relating  to  minority  matters  generally  and  to 
consolidate  them  in  some  kind  of  minority  statute.  To  Newton’s  suggestion 
that  an  early  announcement  of  proposed  concessions  was  equally  if  not 
more  important  than  the  actual  concessions,  Hodza  repeated  Benes’s  pro¬ 
mise  that  a  public  statement  would  shortly  be  made  in  Parliament.2 

The  Prime  Minister  was  in  any  case  due  to  broadcast  a  speech  on  the 
minority  question  on  Monday,  28  March.  On  the  previous  day,  meetings 
in  the  Sudeten  towns,  attended  (according  to  the  £eit)  by  more  than  half 
a  million  people,  heard  the  SdP.  leaders  state  their  demands.3  Feeling  was 
worked  up,  and  the  Czech  authorities  felt  obliged  to  forbid  some  of  the 
proposed  meetings  and  to  insist  on  the  prohibition  of  the  greeting  with 
the  raised  right  arm.  But  the  various  speakers  did  not  go  beyond  what 
were  undoubtedly  the  desires  of  most  Sudeten  Germans,  namely,  that 
there  should  be  some  form  of  Sudeten  autonomy  and  that  Czechoslovakia 
should  follow  a  policy  of  friendship  with  Germany.  At  the  meeting  at 
Liberec  (Reichenberg),  Neuwirth,  the  chief  legal  adviser  of  the  SdP.,  said 
that  Henlein  had  declared  that  the  Sudeten  Germans  respected  the  terri¬ 
torial  integrity  of  Czechoslovakia  and  that  nobody  had  a  right  to  doubt 
his  word.  But  the  Czechs  must  learn  to  accept  complete  equality  between 
themselves  and  the  Germans.  Czech  hegemony  would  be  no  longer 
tolerated.  He  called  on  the  Government  to  hold  elections,  since  those  who 
talked  of  democracy  ought  to  play  the  game  according  to  democratic  rules. 
He  closed  with  the  words:  ‘It  is  now  for  Prague  to  speak,  and  the  responsi¬ 
bility  lies  with  Prague.’ 

The  Prime  Minister’s  broadcast  on  the  next  day,  28  March,  gave  an 
outline  of  the  Government’s  intentions.  Hodza  began  by  saying  that  his 
statement  of  policy  in  Parliament  on  4  March4  had  won  approval  at  home 
and  abroad  and  in  particular  had  been  followed  by  official  assurances 
from  Berlin  that  Germany  had  no  intention  of  intervening  in  Czechoslovak 
affairs,  assurances  repeated  at  the  time  of  the  Anschluss.  He  considered 
the  British  Premier’s  indication  of  British  interest  in  Central  Europe  (in 

1  Technically,  Hodza  said,  the  German  areas  were  not  continuous  but  scattered,  and  contained 
a  large  Czech  minority.  Politically,  autonomy,  if  granted  to  the  Germans,  could  not  be  withheld 
from  the  Hungarians  and  the  Slovaks,  and  would  be  disruptive  of  the  state.  The  reference  to  the 
Slovaks  was  a  remarkable  admission  on  the  part  of  the  Czechoslovak  Prime  Minister. 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  78. 

3  Eisenlohr  reported  that  about  thirty-six  meetings  were  held,  attended  by  ‘some  500,000’ 
members  of  the  SdP.  He  stated  that  the  Czechoslovak  police  and  gendarmerie  ‘showed  great 
restraint’,  and  that  their  attitude  was  considered  by  the  population  to  be  ‘helplessness  and  abdica¬ 
tion  of  civil  authority’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  208). 

4  See  above,  pp.  59-60. 
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his  speech  on  24  March)  to  be  of  great  service  to  the  cause  of  peace.  In 
particular,  British  interest  in  the  settlement  of  the  differences  between 
Czechoslovakia  and  her  German  minority  was  an  interest  entirely  justified 
at  law  by  Czechoslovakia’s  Minority  Treaty  of  1919  and  welcomed  by  the 
Czechoslovak  Government. 

At  this  point  Hodza  emphasized  how  much  his  Government  had  done, 
in  excess  of  their  treaty  obligations,  in  fulfilment  of  their  promises  of  18 
February  1937,  and  called  as  evidence  the  German  Christian  Social  Party, 
which  in  the  act  of  leaving  the  Government  coalition  had  stated  that  since 
that  date  ‘valuable  results  have  been  achieved,  bringing  business,  work, 
food  and  relief  to  thousands  of  our  kinsmen’.  But  he  was  at  the  same  time 
aware  that,  owing  to  the  change  in  the  balance  of  power  in  Central 
Europe,  the  great  majority  of  Sudeten  Germans  now  subordinated  all 
other  considerations  to  that  of  their  nationality.  Accordingly  a  new  period 
of  minority  policy  would  now  begin.  That  policy  would  be  subject  to 
certain  fundamental  principles — the  sovereignty  of  the  state,  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  Constitution,  the  determination  of  the  state  to  protect  all 
its  citizens,  German  or  Magyar,  Ruthene  or  Polish,  and  of  course  Czech 
and  Slovak,  against  denationalization.  He  then  referred  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  scheme  for  a  comprehensive  Minorities  Statute.  Addressing  himself 
to  the  Czech  people,  he  thanked  them  for  their  calm  and  determined 
support  of  the  Government.  He  assured  them  that  there  was  no  inter¬ 
national  danger;  and  that  the  Government  would  shortly  pass  from  the 
stage  of  discussion  to  that  of  action,  strong  in  its  mission  to  create  peace 
among  the  nationalities  in  the  centre  of  Europe. 

In  a  parliamentary  debate  on  the  day  following  Hodza’s  broadcast 
(29  March),  Kundt,  the  SdP.  parliamentary  leader,  strengthened  in  posi¬ 
tion  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  his  party,  demanded  autonomy  and 
immediate  provision  for  local  government  elections,  which  were  overdue, 
as  well  as  for  parliamentary  elections  in  view  of  the  change  in  the  relative 
sizes  of  parties.  The  Slovak  clericals,  who  were  less  than  half  of  the  Slovak 
deputies,  with  the  support  of  a  Magyar  speaker,  demanded  autonomy, 
though  they  also  declared  their  loyalty  to  the  state.  Dr.  Wolf  also  de¬ 
manded  autonomy  for  the  small  Polish  minority  whom  he  represented. 

The  new  policy  which  Hodza  had  so  cautiously  announced  did  not  seem 
likely  to  go  far  towards  satisfying  these  aspirations.  The  Premier  had 
admitted  the  altered  situation  in  Central  Europe,  but  he  had  held  out  no 
prospect  of  any  fundamental  change  in  the  position  of  the  German 
minority.  His  speech,1  indeed,  did  nothing  to  allay  the  rising  excitement 


1  ‘The  speech’,  reported  the  British  Consul  in  Liberec  on  6  April,  ‘was  severely  criticised  in  the 
provincial  press  and  private  persons  also  have  expressed  .  .  .  their  great  disappointment.  .  .  .  The 
general  opinion  seems  to  have  been  that  the  speech  was  extremely  unsatisfactory’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  i. 

123). 
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in  the  Sudeten  territory,  where  there  was  now  a  general  expectation  of 
early  intervention  by  the  Reich,  and  where  the  situation  was  showing 
signs  of  getting  beyond  the  control  of  the  leader  of  the  SdP.1 

To  calm  the  atmosphere  the  Government,  on  i  April,  issued  a  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  public  political  meetings  till  further  notice.  On  the  same  day  the 
Premier  interviewed  three  of  the  SdP.  leaders.  He  was  authorized  by  the 
parties  supporting  the  Administration  to  offer  wide  concessions  provided 
that  three  principles  were  maintained;  the  state  must  remain  unitary,  the 
foreign  alliances  must  be  retained,  and  the  SdP.  must  profess  loyalty  to 
the  state.  As  the  first  two  of  these  limitations  ran  counter  to  the  SdP.’s 
professed  aims,  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  interview  with  the  Premier 
brought  no  preliminary  agreement.  On  5  April  Henlein,  who  had  returned 
on  that  day  from  Germany,  presided  over  the  political  committee  of  the 
SdP.,  which  agreed  that  the  Prime  Minister  himself  wanted  ‘to  bring 
about  a  fundamental  settlement  by  granting  concessions  with  regard  to 
details’,  but  that  it  would  be  dangerous  for  the  SdP.  to  enter  into  questions 
of  detail,  and  that  in  any  case  Hodza  had  no  mandate  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  a  whole  to  make  concessions.2  Two  days  later  the  deputies  of  the 
party  walked  out  of  the  Chamber  in  a  body. 

The  Czechoslovak  Government  were  by  now  on  the  horns  of  their  ulti¬ 
mate  dilemma.  Would  the  Sudetendeutsch  leaders  offer  sincere  loyalty  to 
the  state  in  exchange  for  any  concessions  however  far-reaching;  or  were 
they  the  mere  agents  of  Germany  manoeuvring  to  extract  the  widest  auto¬ 
nomy  possible,  so  that,  after  obtaining  control  of  the  vital  frontier  areas, 
they  could  secede  to  the  Reich  and  leave  Czechoslovakia  strategically 
helpless?  If  the  latter  alternative  was  the  truth,  and  there  seemed  good 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was,  then  substantial  concessions  would  merely 
strengthen  the  enemy.  The  Government  must  know  whether,  when 
threatened,  they  could  rely  on  their  allies  for  immediate  military  assis¬ 
tance.  If  so,  they  could  proceed  cautiously  with  efforts  to  come  to  some 
compromise  with  the  Sudetendeutsch  which  should  provide  careers  and 
economic  welfare  for  individual  Germans  and  German  firms  on  complete 
equality  with  the  Czechs.  But,  if  not,  then  the  Government  had  better 
swing  the  rudder  across  while  there  was  time,  make  their  submission  to 

1  The  entry  of  German  troops  was  expected  after  the  forthcoming  plebiscite  in  Austria, 
which  had  been  announced  for  io  April.  According  to  Henlein,  rumours  to  this  effect  were  being 
circulated  in  the  Sudetenland  by  Nazis  in  Austrian  territory,  and  on  31  March  Henlein,  through 
the  German  Legation  in  Prague,  appealed  to  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  Berlin  for  ‘strong  measures’ 
to  stop  this  propaganda,  which  was  creating  an  ‘extremely  dangerous’  situation.  Among  the  signs 
of  excitement  reported  by  Henlein  were  the  making  of  swastika  flags  by  the  Sudeten  women’s 
organizations,  and  the  ordering  of  large  quantities  of  uniforms  so  that  SdP.  members  should  be 
‘equipped  when  the  German  troops  march  in’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  210;  cf.  ii.  208-9).  On  the  other 
hand,  Eisenlohr  was  instructed  on  2  April  to  protest  against  the  reinforcement  of  police  and 
arming  of  Czech  civilians  in  the  Sudeten  frontier  area  (ibid.  213-14). 

2  Ibid.  224-5. 
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Berlin,  and  bargain  for  some  autonomy  within  the  German  sphere  of 
influence.  A  writer  in  L’fipoque  put  the  matter  thus: 

If  tomorrow  President  Benes  took  up  his  telephone,  called  Berlin  and  said  to 
Hitler  or  Goring:  ‘We  are  prepared  to  sign  a  bilateral  treaty  with  you,  to  drop 
our  Russian  and  French  alliances  and  to  enter  a  Danubian  system  under 
German  influence’,  Hitler  or  Goring  would  at  once  reply:  ‘What  can  I  do  for 
you  in  return?  .  .  .  Would  you  like  Herr  Henlein  thrown  into  the  Elbe?  Or 
Herr  Sebekowski1  told  to  announce  the  dissolution  of  the  Sudeten  party?’2 

As  long  as  they  could  count  at  least  on  French  support  the  Czech  leaders 
would  never  abandon  their  national  independence  and  democratic  regime. 
But  the  news  from  France  was  dubious. 

1  The  Secretary-General  of  the  SdP. 

2  M.  E.  d’Astier  in  L’jSpoque,  22  April  1938. 
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(i)  The  Change  of  Government  in  France,  10  April  1938 

At  the  beginning  of  April  Blum’s  Government  were  struggling  to  combine 
the  restoration  of  French  finances  with  the  increased  material  comfort  and 
leisure  of  the  workers.  The  Finance  Bill  was  passed  in  the  Chamber, 
despite  a  vigorous  speech  by  Reynaud,  who  declared  that  the  sources  of 
the  national  ills  were  the  general  lack  of  confidence  and  the  low  standard 
of  work  and  production  in  France,  and  that  Goring  was  right  in  saying 
that  a  choice  must  be  made  between  guns  and  butter.  The  Government 
were  then  defeated  in  the  Senate  and  resigned  on  8  April.  On  io  April 
Daladier  took  office  at  the  head  of  a  new  Cabinet,  which  professed  still  to 
continue  the  principles  of  the  Front  Populaire.  The  Socialists,  howTever,  had 
refused  to  be  represented  in  it  and  it  contained  men  to  the  Right  of  the 
Radicals,  Reynaud,  Mandel,  and  Champetier  de  Ribes.  It  was  generally 
felt  that  the  period  of  dangerous  experiments  was  over.  The  ‘strong  man’ 
who  had  ordered  the  shooting  in  Paris  in  February  1934  and  had  been 
Minister  of  War  for  two  years  would  be  able  to  pull  France  together  again. 
Daladier,  indeed,  began  well.  The  Chamber  voted  his  Government  special 
powers  until  31  July  by  508  votes  to  12,  and  the  Senate  confirmed  the 
decision  by  290  votes  to  none.  The  bourse  showed  a  revival  of  confidence; 
and  capital,  which  had  been  leaving  France,  flowed  back  again.  Daladier 
quickly  settled  the  strikes.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  metallurgical 
industry  in  the  area  of  Paris,  with  its  150,000  workers,  had  been  at  a  stand¬ 
still.  But  now  the  strikers  felt  that  the  political  atmosphere  was  no  longer 
favourable  to  them;  and  employers  were  more  prepared  to  come  to  terms 
than  they  had  been  under  Blum’s  Government.  The  aircraft  workers 
accepted  a  forty-five-hour  week  in  consideration  of  an  increase  of  75 
centimes  an  hour  in  wages.  By  16  April  the  strikes  in  the  Paris  engineering 
industry  were  at  an  end. 

Daladier’s  ministerial  declaration  before  the  Chamber  on  12  April 
emphasized  the  gravity  of  France’s  position  and  the  determination  of  the 
Government,  with  the  country’s  help,  to  surmount  all  difficulties.  He 
called  his  Cabinet  a  ‘Government  of  national  defence’,  and  the  declaration 
opened  with  the  words:  ‘A  great,  free  country  can  only  be  saved  by  itself.’ 

We  appeal  to  Parliament  and  the  nation  [he  went  on]  for  the  defence  of 
freedom,  of  the  country  and  of  peace.  Around  us  Europe  is  changing.  .  .  .  New 
ideologies  are  capturing  huge  populations.  States  disappear  and  new  empires 
are  organized.  Accordingly  national  defence  is  more  than  a  mere  plan  of 
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military  organization.  All  problems,  financial,  economic,  social,  political,  are 
closely  linked  to  the  central  problem  of  security. 

France  needed,  he  said,  a  sound  currency,  a  vigorous  economy  of  produc¬ 
tion,  patriotic  effort  by  workers  and  employers  alike.  ‘The  Government 
will  immediately  ensure  the  manufacture  of  the  armaments  without  which 
France  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  an  invader.’  As  to  foreign  affairs,  Daladier 
said  that  the  Government  were  determined  to  defend  France’s  interests 
and  the  integrity  of  her  Empire. 

For  France  to  strengthen  her  friendships,  for  her  to  prove  her  loyalty  to  the 
pacts  and  treaties  which  she  has  concluded,  for  her  to  participate  in  equitable 
negotiations,  the  co-operation  of  all  the  nation’s  energies  is  indispensable.  .  .  . 
We  ask  the  nation  to  make  possible  one  of  those  miracles  of  liberty  and  reason, 
the  long  succession  of  which  adorns  our  history.1 

The  declaration,  which  was  approved  by  576  votes  to  5,  after  the 
Socialists  had  long  debated  among  themselves  whether  to  oppose  it,  was 
an  earnest  appeal  to  Frenchmen  to  sink  their  differences  in  view  of  the 
dangers  from  abroad.  What  foreign  policy  the  Government  proposed  to 
follow,  beyond  the  defence  of  France’s  interests  and  her  Empire,  was  not 
clear  from  Daladier’s  speech.  He  seemed  to  be  following  Chamberlain’s 
lead.  He  made  no  reference  to  the  League  of  Nations,  nor  did  he  specify 
the  treaties  to  which  France  would  prove  her  loyalty.  Indeed  his  words 
almost  implied  that  without  internal  unity  France  might  be  incapable  of 
fulfilling  those  treaties. 

The  new  Foreign  Minister,  Bonnet,2  in  his  apologia  for  his  tenure  at  the 
Quai  d’Orsay,3  has  himself  described  his  anxiety  as  he  took  stock  of 
France’s  international  position  on  taking  office  on  1 1  April.  As  he  saw  the 
situation,  the  whole  of  France’s  system  of  security  had  collapsed.  The  once 
demilitarized  Rhineland  was  occupied  by  the  German  army  and  was 
rapidly  being  rendered  impenetrable  by  the  great  lines  of  fortifications 
being  constructed.  France’s  army  and  air  force  had  already  been  out¬ 
classed  by  those  of  Germany  in  the  latest  mechanical  improvements.  The 
League  of  Nations  as  a  political  force  was  dead.  France  still  had  her 
alliances.  But  the  most  important  of  these,  that  with  the  Soviet  Union,  had 

1  Temps,  13  April  1938. 

2  According  to  Paul-Boncour  ( Entre  deux  Guerres,  iii.  101),  Daladier  had  appointed  Bonnet  as 
his  Foreign  Minister  after  an  interview  with  Paul-Boncour  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  their 
respective  views  of  French  policy  would  make  it  possible  for  Paul-Boncour  to  remain  at  the  Quai 
d’Orsay.  Paul-Boncour  explained  his  view  that  France  must  stand  firm  now,  since  otherwise  she 
would  have  to  fight  later  in  still  more  disastrous  circumstances.  Daladier  remarked :  ‘What  a 
decision  to  have  to  take!  I’m  going  to  throw  in  my  hand’;  but  later  in  the  day  he  spoke  again  to 
Paul-Boncour  over  the  telephone  and  told  him :  ‘The  policy  which  you  recommend  is  fine  and 
worthy  of  France.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  in  a  position  to  follow  it.  I  am  going  to  take 
Georges  Bonnet.’ 

3  Georges  Bonnet,  De  Washington  au  Quai  d'Orsay  ( Defense  de  la  paix,  vol.  i)  [referred  to  hereafter 
as  Bonnet :  De  Washington ]  (Geneva,  Bourquin,  Editions  du  Cheval  Aile,  1 946) . 
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not  been  supplemented  by  any  military  convention  and  suffered  from  the 
disadvantage  that  Russia  was  separated  from  Germany  by  Poland  and 
Rumania,  neither  of  which  states  was  prepared  to  admit  Soviet  forces  on 
to  its  territory.1  The  Franco-Polish  treaty  of  1921  was  a  genuine  alliance, 
unconditioned  by  any  need  for  reference  to  the  League  of  Nations  and 
completed  by  a  military  convention.  If  either  France  or  Poland  were 
attacked  by  Germany  the  other  was  bound  to  rush  to  the  assistance  of  the 
victim.  But  nothing  bound  Poland  to  assist  France  in  supporting  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  The  Poles  had  never  forgotten  that  when  the  Bolshevik  army 
had  been  at  the  gates  of  Warsaw  in  1920  the  Czechs  had  held  up  a  train 
of  munitions  sent  by  France  for  Poland.  Nor  had  they  ever  abandoned 
their  claim  to  the  possession  of  Teschen.  France  had  alliances  also  with 
Jugoslavia  and  Rumania,  but  both  countries  were  distant  and  militarily 
feeble,  and  awaiting  long  overdue  deliveries  of  war  material  from  France 
herself,  and  neither  of  them  was  bound  to  help  Czechoslovakia  against 
Germany.  There  was  France’s  alliance  with  Czechoslovakia  herself,  the 
threatened  country.  Here  again  there  was  no  military  convention,  and 
there  were  many  Frenchmen  who  believed  that,  with  the  German  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Locarno  treaties,  the  Franco-Czechoslovak  treaty  had  lost  its 
validity.2  Nevertheless,  Bonnet  lost  no  time  in  repeating  to  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Minister  Paul-Boncour’s  assurances  that  France  held  herself  bound 
by  the  treaties  of  mutual  assistance.3 


(ii)  The  Question  of  the  Adequacy  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Government’s  Proposed  Concessions 

Uncertainty  as  to  the  line  that  France  would  follow  focused  Czecho¬ 
slovak  attention  on  England.  Chamberlain’s  speech  of  24  March4  had 
emphasized  the  British  interest  in  a  settlement  of  the  Sudeten  question  and 
had  contained  the  first  suggestion  of  British  mediation.  British  interest  in 
Czechoslovakia  went  a  step  farther  in  the  first  days  of  April.  The  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Minister  in  London,  Jan  Masaryk,  after  an  informal  conversation 
in  London  with  Sir  Samuel  Hoare  on  25  March,  went  to  Prague  to  convey 
a  suggestion  to  the  Czechoslovak  Government  that  they  should  on  their 
own  initiative  inform  the  British  and  French  Governments  of  the  ‘utmost 
they  could  do’  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  German  minority,  and  at  the  same 
time  should  ‘invite  British  and  French  good  offices’.5  Although  the  genesis 
of  this  idea  was  unofficial,  Halifax  nevertheless  concurred  in  the  suggestion 

1  See  below,  pp.  13 1-4.  2  See  below,  pp.  174-6. 

3  Osusky  reported  to  Prague  that  he  was  the  only  envoy  summoned  by  Bonnet  on  the  day  that 
the  latter  took  office.  Osusky  interpreted  Bonnet’s  motive  for  singling  him  out  in  this  way  as 
being  a  wish  to  ‘show  the  whole  world  that  French  policy  has  in  no  way  changed’  (Berber, 
Europaische  Politik,  p.  106). 

4  See  above,  pp.  74-6. 


5  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  112-13. 
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that  any  exchange  of  views  between  Prague  and  London  should  ‘start  by 
an  approach  from  the  Czechoslovak  side’.1  This  mention  of ‘good  offices’, 
following  on  Chamberlain’s  hint  on  24  March  of  British  readiness  to 
mediate,  marks  a  significant  change  in  British  policy  towards  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  from  the  previous  year.  Then,  as  Newton  recalled  to  Halifax,  his 
instructions  (on  12  March  1937)  were  that  the  British  Government  ‘were 
not  prepared  to  offer  any  advice’  on  Czechoslovak-German  relations,  and 
‘still  less  to  attempt  any  sort  of  mediation’.2 

The  idea  thus  put  forward  by  Masaryk  met  with  the  approval  of 
President  Benes  and  his  Government,  and  they  engaged  forthwith  in  working 
out  a  plan  for  submission  to  the  British  and  French  Governments.  But 
Masaryk,  while  in  Prague,  went  beyond  this.  He  suggested  to  Newton  that 
the  British  Ambassador  in  Berlin  should  take  a  hand ;  he  wanted  Henderson 
to  persuade  the  German  Government  to  be  patient  for  a  fortnight,  because 
the  Czechoslovak  Government  were  about  to  effect  a  far-reaching  settle¬ 
ment.  About  this  suggestion  Newton  had  his  doubts  and  reported  to 
Halifax  that  he  could  not  endorse  it;  he  found  that  Benes  was  delaying 
a  governmental  decision  on  such  measures  because  of  the  growing  opposi¬ 
tion  within  Czechoslovakia  to  the  idea  of  any  large  concessions  to  the 
German  minority.  Newton  therefore  proposed  that  ‘strong  pressure’  on 
Czechoslovakia  should  be  maintained  from  Berlin  as  well  as  from  London 
and,  if  possible,  Paris.3  As  to  Masaryk’s  suggestion  that  the  German 
Government  should  be  persuaded  to  wait  a  fortnight,  Henderson  tele¬ 
graphed  from  Berlin  on  5  April  that  he  would  be  very  loath  to  take  up  the 
subject  with  the  German  Government  unless  the  Czechoslovak  Govern¬ 
ment  showed  that  their  proposals  amounted  to  the  transformation  of 
Czechoslovakia  from  a  national  centralized  state  into  one  of  nationalities. 
In  his  opinion  anything  less  than  that  would  be  doomed  to  failure.4  Halifax 
himself  replied  to  Newton  on  14  April,  agreeing  that  Masaryk’s  suggestion 
of  British  intervention  in  Berlin  was  undesirable,  but  completely  ruling 
out  the  suggestion  that  the  German  Government  in  their  present  ‘inflamed 
and  overweening  mood’  should  be  encouraged  to  put  any  pressure  on 
Czechoslovakia.5  Meanwhile,  on  5  April,  the  Czechoslovak  Foreign 
Minister,  Krofta,  had  put  forward  a  further  suggestion  for  procedure.  The 
British  and  French  Governments,  if  they  approved  the  Czechoslovak 
Government’s  proposals,  should  support  them  in  Berlin;  if  the  proposals 
did  not  prove  satisfactory,  further  discussions  should  take  place  between 

1  Ibid.  1 13-14.  2  Ibid.  151.  3  Ibid.  1 14-15. 

4  On  8  April  Newton  was  informed  by  Hodza  that  the  Czechoslovak  Government’s  proposals 

were  to  be  called  not  the  Minorities  Statute  but  the  Nationalities  Statute,  a  change  upon  which 
Newton  ventured  to  offer  his  congratulations  (ibid.  125-6).  Hodza  had  agreed  to  the  change 
of  title  at  the  meeting  with  three  of  the  SdP.  leaders  on  1  April,  in  response  to  their  objection 

that  the  Sudeten  Germans  did  not  consider  themselves  a  ‘minority’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  224). 

5  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  159-60  (no.  145). 
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the  three  Governments.  ‘Of  course’,  he  added,  ‘if  agreement  could  not 
then  be  reached  the  situation  would  be  disagreeable’.  He  thought  that  it 
would  be  of  particular  value  if  the  British  and  French  Governments,  in 
supporting  the  Czechoslovak  case  in  Berlin,  would  be  prepared  to  state 
that  they  thought  Henlein’s  demands  excessive  (if  indeed  they  came  to 
that  conclusion).  But  (added  Newton,  in  reporting  this  conversation  to 
London),1  although  Krofta  introduced  this  point  about  Henlein,  he  clearly 
did  not  wish  the  British  Government  to  have  any  contact  with  Henlein. 
This  remark  was  probably  prompted  by  the  official  welcome  that  had  been 
given  by  the  SdP.  to  the  British  suggestion  of  mediation,2  provided  always 
that  any  mediator  should  receive  his  information  from  both  sides. 

Halifax  found  Krofta’s  suggestions  somewhat  obscure.  They  did  not  make 
clear  if  the  plan  to  be  submitted  to  London  by  the  Czechoslovak  Govern¬ 
ment  would  already  have  been  agreed  with  the  SdP.  or  if  it  consisted  of 
proposals  which  were  yet  to  be  submitted  to  the  SdP.3  In  the  former  case 
the  Czechoslovak  Government  would  only  be  keeping  London  informed; 
in  the  latter  they  would  presumably  be  hoping  for  some  British  suggestions 
in  advance  of  any  negotiations  with  Henlein.  Halifax  pointed  out,  in  a 
telegram  of  9  April  to  Newton,4  that  the  British  Government  were  in¬ 
adequately  informed  on  the  complexities  of  the  Sudeten  German  problem. 
They  could  not  pronounce  definitely  on  detailed  proposals  unless  they  sent 
out  a  special  investigator,  a  course  which  he  did  not  favour  in  the  existing 
circumstances.5  Nor  had  they  heard  the  views  of  the  SdP.  Nevertheless, 
subject  to  those  limitations,  the  British  Government,  if  consulted,  would 
formulate  their  views  and  do  their  best  to  promote  the  success  of  the 
negotiations.  The  essential  point  was  for  the  Czechoslovak  Government 
to  reach  a  comprehensive  agreement  with  the  SdP.  As  to  supporting  any 
specific  proposals  in  Berlin,  Halifax  refused  to  commit  the  Government. 

The  demands  of  the  Henlein  party  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  be  given 
some  publicity  very  shortly  in  the  British  press.  On  1 1  April  a  letter  from 
Karl  Frank,  Henlein’s  deputy,  was  published  in  the  Daily  Telegraph.  Frank 
made  three  points — that  the  Czechoslovak  minority  legislation  had  not 
in  fact  been  fully  put  into  effect;  that  the  Sudeten  Germans  refused  to  be 
treated  as  a  ‘minority’  needing  ‘protection’,  but  claimed  the  status  of  an 
equal  partner  in  the  state;  and  that  this  demand  could  only  be  met  by 
altering  the  structure  of  the  state  into  a  federal  system  of  autonomous 
national  groups.  He  tellingly  quoted  some  words  written  by  Benes  in  1908 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  117-18. 

1  In  a  speech  by  Neuwirth  at  Liberec  on  27  March. 

3  In  the  event  it  was  this  latter  course  which  the  Czechoslovak  Government  took  (see  below 
pp.  91-2  and  cf.  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  158). 

4  Ibid.  137-8. 

Ibis  sentence  was  not  communicated  to  Krofta  by  Newton  when  consulting  him  on  13  April 
on  the  exact  meaning  of  his  suggestions  (ibid.  158). 
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on  the  German-Czech  difficulties  of  the  Habsburg  Monarchy:  ‘There  is 
no  way  towards  a  reconciliation  of  two  nations  if  they  do  not  both 
enjoy  complete  autonomy.  They  must  be  separated  from  each  other.’1 
This  letter  provoked  a  reply  in  the  Lidove  Noviny  of  20  April,  which  said 
that  Frank’s  demands  should  be  considered  against  their  political  back¬ 
ground.  The  Sudetendeutsch  leaders  had  made  it  clear  that,  should  their 
claim  for  autonomy  be  successful,  they  would  establish  a  Nazi  regime 
which  would  be  ruthless  towards  the  Czechs  and  non-Nazi  minorities  in 
the  autonomous  region.  The  Republic  could  not  hand  over  any  of  its 
citizens  to  certain  maltreatment.  Further,  Hodza’s  proposed  Minorities 
Statute  would  contain  not  only  all  the  existing  provisions  for  the  benefit  of 
minorities,  but  innovations  as  well.  Till  the  Statute  was  published,  it  was 
premature  to  reject  it. 

On  23  April  the  Daily  Telegraph  published  suggestions  for  a  compromise, 
made  by  Jaksch,  the  new  leader  of  the  German  Social  Democratic  Party 
in  Czechoslovakia,  who  had  come  to  London  to  press  his  views.  He  claimed 
that  the  essential  reform  was  the  protection  of  the  economic  interests  of 
the  Sudeten  Germans.  His  scheme,  which  might  be  summarized  as  ad¬ 
ministrative  centralization  with  economic  and  cultural  regionalism, 
contained  the  following  proposals.  The  Germans  must  have  a  constitu¬ 
tional  right  to  receive  posts  in  the  public  service  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers  and  a  special  status  which  would  safeguard  their  right  to  promo¬ 
tion.  The  Germans’  control  of  their  own  schools  and  welfare  institutions 
must  be  made  absolute  and  extended  to  various  branches  of  industry  in 
the  German  districts.  In  addition  to  the  existing  local  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce,  there  should  be  formed  regional  chambers  of  workers  and  consumers. 
The  distribution  of  public  contracts  should  be  decentralized  and  entrusted 
to  regional  officials  who  would  employ  local  firms.  Lastly,  the  language 
law  must  be  reformed  so  that  German,  instead  of  being  a  legal  language 
for  official  correspondence  only  in  areas  where  one-fifth  of  the  population 
was  German  (e.g.  not  in  Prague),  should  rank  absolutely  equally  with 
Czech  for  such  purposes.  Jaksch,  no  doubt,  spoke  for  a  considerable 
number  of  his  fellow  Germans,  and  his  proposals,  if  accepted  ten  or  fifteen 
years  before,  might  have  done  much  to  remove  inter-racial  tension.  But 
they  had  little  chance  of  acceptance  by  the  SdP.  in  its  existing  state  of 
nationalist  enthusiasm,  as  was  to  be  made  clear  by  Henlein  in  his  Carlsbad 
speech. 

The  state  of  tension  among  the  Sudeten  Germans  was  a  danger-signal 
that  could  not  be  ignored.  Serious  reports  from  observers  on  the  spot  were 
causing  increasing  anxiety  in  London.  One  in  early  April  from  H.M.  military 

1  ‘La  conciliation  de  deux  races  n’est  possible  en  Boheme  que  si  les  deux  peuples  sont  pleine- 
ment  autonomes.  Ils  doivent  etre  separes  l’un  de  l’autre’  (E.  Benes,  Le  Probleme  autrichien  et  la 
question  t cheque  (Paris,  V.  Giard  and  E.  Briere,  1908),  p.  287). 
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attache  in  Prague  recorded  his  impression,  after  a  visit  to  the  frontier 
areas,  that  considerably  less  than  half  of  the  Sudeten  Germans  in  the 
districts  he  had  seen  would  now  be  content  with  ‘anything  which  the 
Czechs  have  it  in  their  power  to  concede’.1  The  Czechoslovak  Prime 
Minister,  as  Newton  reported  on  8  April,  fully  appreciated  the  ‘explosive 
nature  of  the  atmosphere’.2  On  the  12  th  Newton  himself  wrote  of  a  position 
‘fraught  with  so  much  danger  and  becoming  more  untenable  every  day’.3 

Nor  were  the  warnings  coming  only  from  Prague.  Henderson  was 
reporting  very  plainly  from  Berlin  (in  a  despatch  of  i  April)4  that  ‘nothing 
short  of  war — and  not  merely  the  threat  of  it — ’  would  induce  Hitler  to 
abandon  his  designs  for  the  Sudeten  Germans.  Hitler  was  prepared  for 
stiffer  intervention  than  was  forthcoming  over  Austria  and  was  therefore 
anxious  to  be  sure  that  his  army  was  ready.  According  to  Henderson’s 
information,  a  year  hence  was  the  probable  date  for  action.  Therefore  an 
alternative  to  war  must  be  sought,  and  Henderson  thought  two  conditions 
to  be  essential:  the  Sudeten  Germans  must  be  granted  autonomy,  and 
Czechoslovakia  must  be  neutralized  by  abandoning  her  alliance  with 
Russia.  With  the  necessity  for  this  second  step  Newton  also  agreed  in  an 
appraisal  of  the  situation  on  1 1  April5  which  he  elaborated  further  on  the 
next  day.6  A  position  of  neutrality  for  Czechoslovakia  might,  Newton 
considered,  be  entertained  as  a  possibility  by  the  German  Government, 
especially  if  Hitler  (as  was  generally  agreed  and  had  now  been  confirmed 
by  Henderson)  was  not  yet  ready  for  war.  The  neutralizing  process  might 
even  have  to  go  farther :  Czechoslovakia  might  very  well  have  to  give  up 
not  only  her  Russian,  but  her  French,  alliance — with  incalculable  results 
in  France. 

By  the  middle  of  April  the  British  Government,  aware  of  the  ‘consider¬ 
able  danger’  inherent  in  the  situation  in  Czechoslovakia,  began  seriously 
to  exert  pressure  on  the  Czechoslovak  Government  and  endeavoured  to 
make  the  French  do  the  same.  ‘Unless  the  French  and  Czechoslovak 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  121-2.  The  point  was  corroborated  by  H.M.  Consul  at  Liberec  (ibid.  123-5). 
Newton  also  quotes  the  opinion  of  a  well-informed  German  in  Prague  who  said  that  the  mass  of 
Sudeten  Germans  were  actuated  in  their  desire  for  union  by  the  simplicity  of  such  a  solution  as 
compared  with  the  bewildering  complexities  of  the  Czech  proposals  (ibid.  120-1). 

2  Ibid.  125-6. 

3  Ibid.  154.  Cf.  a  report  from  Eisenlohr,  dated  9  April,  that  feelings  were  ‘becoming  more 
violent’  in  the  Sudeten  areas;  the  German  Minister  recommended  a  steadying  broadcast  from 
the  Reich  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  226-7). 

4  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  108-12.  s  Ibid.  138-40. 

6  Ibid.  1 5 1-4.  Newton  was  fully  alive  to  the  dangers  of  inaction.  He  saw  no  international 
status  for  Czechoslovakia  other  than  (a)  the  existing  position,  the  continued  maintenance  of 
which  would  ensure  war,  (b)  neutrality,  (c)  a  position  within  the  German  orbit.  Granted  that 
( b )  was  the  least  undesirable  of  the  three  positions  (and  that  Germany  might  agree  to  it  now, 
but  in  a  year’s  time  would  not),  he  argued  that  the  best  form  which  it  could  take  would  be  assimi¬ 
lation  to  Switzerland ;  failing  that,  assimilation  to  Belgium,  so  that  Czechoslovakia  would  receive 
guarantees  from  certain  Powers,  but  would  give  none  in  return;  failing  that,  a  position  similar  to 
that  of  Poland,  which  would  enable  the  Franco-Czechoslovak  alliance  to  stand. 
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Governments  can  be  brought  to  face  the  realities  of  the  present  position’, 
wrote  Halifax  bluntly  on  1 1  April  to  the  British  Ambassador  in  Paris,  the 
British  Government  feared  that  the  Czechs  would  not  ‘realise  the  necessity 
of  making  drastic  concessions  to  the  German  minority’  and  that  the  French 
would  fail  to  appreciate  that  they  must  use  their  considerable  influence  in 
Prague  to  ‘promote  a  supreme  effort’  on  the  part  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Government  to  find  a  solution.1 

The  French  Government  had  meanwhile  sent  a  considered  answer  to 
Halifax’s  confidential  aide-memoire  submitted  to  Paul-Boncour  on 
24  March.2  Bonnet  had  little  of  substance  to  add  to  the  earlier  observations 
of  his  predecessor,  Paul-Boncour,  except  for  a  hint  that  the  French  and 
British  Governments,  in  doing  all  that  they  could  to  persuade  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Government  to  avoid  a  clash  with  the  SdP.,  should  be  careful  not  to 
wound  Czech  susceptibilities  where  questions  relating  to  sovereignty  were 
concerned.3  But  Bonnet  was  even  more  convinced  than  was  Paul-Boncour 
of  the  importance  of  making  the  Czechs  go  far  enough  in  their  concessions. 
On  14  April,  four  days  after  he  took  office,  he  assured  the  British  Ambas¬ 
sador  that,  should  the  proposals  not  be  considered  by  the  British  Minister 
in  Prague  to  be  far-reaching  enough,  he  would  instruct  the  French 
Minister  there  to  join  in  urging  modifications  of  them  on  the  Czechoslovak 
Government.  The  Germans,  he  agreed,  must  not  be  given  ‘any  pretext  for 
aggression’.4 

With  the  essential  point  thus  agreed  between  the  British  and  French 
Governments— that  the  Czechs  must  be  made  to  yield  substantial  con¬ 
cessions — Halifax  took  action.  On  12  April  Newton  was  instructed  to  act 
in  the  sense  of  this  decision,  preferably  starting  on  the  President,  whose 
views  on  the  Sudeten  question  were  obviously  ‘less  accommodating’ 
than  those  of  the  Prime  Minister.5  It  was  at  this  juncture,  too,  that 
Halifax  tried  to  correct  the  false  impression  of  automatic  British  support 
of  France  which  had  been  created  by  Chamberlain’s  speech  of  24  March.6 
It  would  be  most  undesirable,  Flalifax  emphasized  in  a  second  message 
to  Newton  on  12  April,  that  the  Czechoslovak  Government,  and  Benes 
in  particular,  should  build  upon  this  illusion  and,  on  the  strength  of 
it,  make  less  effort  to  secure  a  radical  solution  of  the  German  minority 
problem.7 

How  far  short  of  being  radical  were  the  Czechoslovak  proposals  when 
at  last  they  were  drafted  was  at  once  obvious.  Krofta  explained  to  the 
British  Minister  on  13  April  that  they  had  not  yet  been  discussed  with 
Henlein.  In  fact  there  were  still  (as  Krofta  admitted  to  Newton’s  concern) 
‘certain  delicate  points  to  settle’.8  The  proposals  (which,  when  finally 

1  Ibid.  141.  2  See  above,  pp.  71-2.  3  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  144-6. 

4  Ibid.  160-1.  5  Ibid.  14.9-50.  6  See  above,  p.  75. 

7  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  150-1.  8  Ibid.  158. 
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revised,  were  submitted  to  London  and  Paris  a  fortnight  later  in  the  form 
of  a  Memorandum  on  the  Nationality  Policy  of  the  Czechoslovak  Government ),1 
consisted  of  a  recapitulation  and  justification  of  existing  Czechoslovak 
nationality  policy,  followed  by  a  list  of  new  supplementary  measures  deal¬ 
ing  (but  not  in  great  detail  and  not  with  great  clarity)  with  the  language 
law,  protection  against  denationalization,  allotment  of  official  administra¬ 
tive  posts,  the  receipt  by  minorities  of  a  quota  of  the  budget,  staffing  of 
schools,  and  the  setting-up  of  inspectorates  to  ensure  a  ‘conciliatory  and 
tolerant  nationality  policy’.  But  in  the  conclusion  to  the  memorandum  lay 
the  crux  of  the  whole  matter:  all  new  measures  (it  stated),  however 
generous,  must  stop  short  of  any  suggestion  of  territorial  autonomy,  nor 
could  any  change  in  the  Constitution  of  Czechoslovakia  be  undertaken 
during  the  present  abnormal  situation.  This,  at  the  moment  when  the 
whole  force  of  the  SdP.’s  policy  was  directed,  at  least  to  self-administra¬ 
tion,  possibly  to  incorporation  with  Germany,  foredoomed  the  proposals 
to  failure.  Halifax,  in  speaking  of  them  during  the  Anglo-French  conversa¬ 
tions  on  28-9  April,  said  that  the  British  Government  doubted  very  much 
whether  the  proposed  statute  did  in  fact  constitute  an  ‘adequate  basis’  for 
compromise. 

Meanwhile  there  had  been  a  short  truce  at  Easter-time  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  itself.  It  had  been  feared  that  there  might  be  serious  trouble  in  the 
Sudeten  districts  on  Palm  Sunday,  10  April  (the  day  on  which  the  plebis¬ 
cite  was  held  in  Austria),  but  in  fact  the  day  passed  quietly;  and  on  the 
11th,  when  Hodza  had  another  talk  with  the  Sudeten  representatives 
(Kundt  and  Pfrogner),  he  expressed  appreciation  of  the  SdP.’s  ‘disciplined 
behaviour’  on  the  preceding  day.  At  this  meeting  a  number  of  Sudeten 
grievances  were  discussed,  including  the  recent  tightening  of  the  censor¬ 
ship,  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  maintain  the  ban  on  public 
meetings  and  demonstrations2  until  after  May-day,  the  alleged  inadequacy 
of  proposals  for  an  amnesty  then  under  consideration,  and  rumours  that 
the  local  government  elections  due  to  be  held  in  1938  would  be  indefinitely 
postponed  (the  SdP.  were  pressing  for  the  holding  of  the  elections,  in  the 
confident  expectation  that  the  party  would  sweep  the  German  towns  and 
districts  and  eject  the  non-Nazi  officials,  mayors,  and  councillors).  Hodza 
reassured  the  Sudeten  representatives  about  the  elections,  which,  he  said, 
he  wanted  ‘to  be  rid  of .  .  .  by  the  holidays’,  and  he  was  conciliatory  over 
the  other  points  raised.  Kundt  and  Pfrogner  told  Hodza  that  at  the  forth¬ 
coming  meeting  of  the  SdP.  at  Carlsbad  a  profession  of  National  Socialist 
ideology  would  be  made.3  Hodza  replied  ‘after  lengthy  reflection  .  .  .  that 
from  the  constitutional  standpoint  he  did  not  raise  any  objection  to  this’. 
The  Prime  Minister  concluded  the  conversation  by  saying:  ‘I  observe  that 


1  D.Brit.F.P .  i.  188-95.  2  See  above,  p.  82. 

3  See  below,  p.  96. 
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so  far  nothing  has  been  spoiled,  and  that,  in  political  conversations,  is 
already  a  great  deal,  in  view  of  the  political  situation.’1 

On  Easter  Eve,  16  April,  the  President  made  the  expected  announce¬ 
ment  of  an  amnesty.  It  did  not  apply  to  persons  awaiting  trial  on  charges 
of  treason  and  espionage,  but  it  covered  such  offences  as  insulting  the 
Republic  or  the  President,  incitement  to  violence  on  account  of  race  or 
religion,  the  forbidden  reporting  of  military  matters,  the  despatch  abroad 
of  sketches  or  photographs  of  military  objects,  and  incitement  to  non- 
fulfilment  of  legal  obligations.2  On  the  same  day,  Benes  addressed  the 
Chamber.  The  danger  of  war  was  evident  to  all,  but  he  was  convinced  that 
all  difficulties  could  be  overcome  by  sincerity  and  the  refusal  to  give  way 
to  passion  or  ill  will,  and  provided  that  no  state  interfered  directly  or 
indirectly  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  another.  He  appealed  to  all  the 
nationalities  of  the  Republic  to  show  Europe  an  example  of  how  inter¬ 
nationality  problems  could  be  solved.  Although  Benes’s  amnesty  was 
received  in  moderate  Sudetendeutsch  quarters  with  cautious  appreciation 
as  ‘a  first  step’  towards  pacification,  the  SdP.’s  newspaper  Die  £eit  rejected 
the  whole  spirit  and  argument  of  his  Easter  message  (‘Earth  at  Easter’, 
said  its  editorial  article,  ‘teaches  us  not  peace,  but  the  art  of  securing  light 
and  space  for  a  race’)  and  made  very  clear  that  the  chances  of  pacification 
by  compromise  and  agreement  were  not  good. 

In  the  following  week  the  Government  met  Sudeten  wishes  by  relaxing 
the  ban  on  public  meetings  on  May-day;  local  authorities  were  instructed 
to  permit  gatherings  on  that  day  provided  that  guarantees  of  respect  for 
public  order  were  given.  They  also  announced  dates  for  local  government 
elections  in  the  areas  (amounting  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  territory 
of  the  state)  in  which  such  elections  were  due  in  1938.  The  rural  districts 
of  Bohemia— Moravia-Silesia  were  to  vote  on  22  May,  the  municipalities 
on  the  29th.  Elections  in  Slovakia  and  Ruthenia  were  to  follow  on  12  June. 

With  these  conciliatory  gestures  freshly  made,  Benes  was  hopeful  about 
the  success  of  the  Czechoslovak  Government’s  nationality  proposals.  In 
discussing  the  terms  with  the  British  Minister  on  22  April,  he  called  them 
far-reaching.  He  hoped  to  begin  negotiating  on  them  with  Henlein  in  the 
last  week  of  April,  conclude  the  negotiations  by  the  end  of  May,  and  pass 
the  necessary  legislation  during  June  and  July.3  But  Henlein’s  Carlsbad 
speech  of  24  April  intervened,  and  once  this  had  been  delivered — with 
its  outright  rejection  of  any  half  measures  and  its  demand  for  a  drastic 

1  See  memorandum  of  the  interview  sent  to  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  Berlin  through  the  Supreme 
Headquarters  of  the  Wehrmacht,  which  had  now  become  a  channel  of  communication  between 
the  Sudeten  leaders  and  the  Foreign  Ministry,  although  Eisenlohr  also  continued  to  transmit 
reports  direct  ( JD.Ger.F.P .  ii.  232-6). 

2  About  1,235  Germans,  930  Czechs  and  Slovaks,  and  700  members  of  the  small  minorities 
benefited  from  the  amnesty  (ibid.  235,  note  47). 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  179-80. 
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revision  of  foreign  policy— the  Czechoslovak  Government  considered  it 
futile  to  attempt  to  negotiate  with  the  SdP.  until  early  in  June  when  the 
elections  would  be  over.1 


(iii)  The  Programme  put  forward  by  Henlein  at  the  Carlsbad 
Meeting  of  the  Sudetendeutsche  Partei  (SdP.),  24  April  1938 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  SdP.,  held  in  April  in  the  Kurhaus 
at  Carlsbad,  was  technically  a  private  gathering,  owing  to  the  ban  on 
demonstrations.  But  the  750  party  officials,  who  assembled  from  all 
quarters  of  Sudetendeutschtum,  marched  in  columns  of  four  from  the  station, 
in  grey  uniforms  and  top-boots.  They  followed  red  flags  with  white  centres, 
on  which  were  the  letters  SdP.  in  black;  that  is  to  say,  these  flags  were 
closely  assimilated  to  the  German  National  Socialist  standards.  Many 
German  newspaper  correspondents  were  there,  giving  the  Nazi  salute; 
but  no  representatives  of  the  Czech  and  non-German  foreign  press  were 
admitted  to  the  meeting. 

On  Sunday  24  April  the  congress  opened  with  speeches  of  a  moderate 
tone  from  Kundt  and  Sebekowsky.  Then  Henlein  spoke.2  He  claimed  that 
90  per  cent,  of  the  Sudeten  Germans  had  joined  his  movement  and  that 
therefore  he  spoke  as  the  leader  of  the  Sudeten  German  people,3  and  the 
motif  of  his  speech  was  that  his  people  rejected  the  Czechoslovak  State  as 
organized  primarily  on  a  Czech  national  basis.  In  twenty  years  the  Czechs 
should  have  learned  ‘that  they  cannot  have  a  Czech  national  State  if  we 
are  to  be  included  in  it.  If,  however,  the  Czech  people  are  anxious  to  have 
their  national  State  in  spite  of  all  that,  then  only  without  us !’  It  was  possible 
to  have  democracy  and  all  its  trappings  and  yet  have  the  dictatorship  of 
the  majority.  ‘Equality  of  citizens  has  been  replaced  by  inequality  of 
peoples.’ 

Henlein  dwelt  at  length  on  the  obligations  to  which  he  said  that  the 
founders  of  Czechoslovakia  had  committed  the  state  in  1919.  He  declared 

1  See  telegrams  of  26  April  from  Newton  reporting  interviews  with  Krofta  and  Hodza  on 
that  day  ( D.Brit.F.P .  i.  186-7  and  195-6). 

2  The  SdP.  organ,  Die  £eit,  of  26  April,  published  a  shortened  form  of  the  speech,  emphasizing 
the  main  points.  The  German  press  printed  other  selections.  The  SdP.  deputy  leader,  K.  H. 
Frank,  published  an  English  version,  suitable  for  English  eyes,  in  pamphlet  form,  entitled:  ‘We 
want  to  live  as  freemen  among  free  men.’  It  is  of  great  length  and  appears  to  include  all  the 
material  of  the  shortened  versions.  A  full  text  of  the  speech  was  also  published  by  the  Deutsches 
Institut  fiir  Aussenpolitische  Forschung  (Berlin,  1938)  and  a  translation  of  the  more  important 
passages  in  this  text  will  be  found  in  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1938,  ii.  130-7.  The  text  of  the 
eight  points  is  also  printed  in  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  242-3. 

3  The  ‘organization  leader’  of  the  party,  F.  Kollner,  announced  in  the  course  of  the  meeting 
that  the  party  had  admitted  212,000  new  members  during  March  1938,  which  had  brought  the 
total  membership  up  to  770,000,  or  26  per  cent,  of  the  Sudeten  German  population.  Henlein 
presumably  was  claiming  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  Sudeten  German  voters,  whether  party  mem¬ 
bers  or  not,  would  vote  for  the  SdP. 
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that  the  comprehensive  Minorities  Statute,1  now  offered  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  would  merely  codify  existing  rights  and  would  mean  only  the  per¬ 
petuation  of  injustice.  The  Sudetendeutsch  refused  to  be  a  so-called 
minority.  He  begged  the  Czech  people  to  reconsider  their  whole  mental 
attitude  and  their  modern  national  tradition.  Had  they  really  derived  more 
benefit,  he  asked,  from  their  recent  connexion  with  the  other  Slav  nations 
than  they  had  from  their  historic  connexion  with  Germany?  Did  not  their 
real  interest  lie  in  co-operation  in  a  German-influenced  Central  Europe? 
Believing  that  the  true  reply  to  these  questions  was  in  favour  of  the 
German  orientation,  he  made  three  requests. 

First,  a  revision  of  the  erroneous  Czech  historical  myth ;  second,  a  revision  of 
the  unfortunate  error  that  it  was  the  task  of  the  Czech  nation  to  form  a  Slav 
bulwark  against  the  so-called  German  Drang  nach  Osten ;  third,  a  revision  of  that 
international  outlook  which  had  hitherto  always  placed  the  state  in  the  ranks 
of  the  enemies  of  the  German  people. 

Henlein  put  forward  the  following  concrete  demands  for  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  state : 

1.  Establishment  of  full  equality  of  rights  and  of  status  between  the 
German  national  group  and  the  Czech  people  ( Herstellung  der  vollen 
Gleichberechtigung  und  Gleichrangigkeit  der  deutschen  Volksgruppe  mit  dem 
tschechischen  Volke ). 

2.  Recognition  of  the  Sudeten  German  national  group  as  a  legal 
personality  in  guarantee  of  this  equality  of  status  in  the  state. 

3.  Determination  and  recognition  of  the  German-inhabited  territory. 

4.  Setting-up  of  a  German  autonomous  administration  for  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  public  life  in  so  far  as  the  interests  and  affairs  of  the  German 
national  group  are  concerned. 

5.  Enactment  of  legal  measures  for  the  protection  of  those  citizens  of 
the  state  who  live  outside  the  defined  limits  of  the  territory  inhabited 
by  their  nationality. 

6.  Removal  of  injustices  inflicted  upon  Sudeten  Germans  since  1 9 1  ^ 
and  reparation  of  the  damage  suffered  owing  to  these  injustices. 

7.  Recognition  and  application  of  the  principle:  German  public 
officials  in  the  German  territory. 

8.  Full  freedom  to  profess  German  nationality  and  the  German 
political  philosophy  ( Weltanschauung ). 

These  demands,  Henlein  claimed,  could  have  been  increased  in  view 
of  recent  events  which  had  greatly  strengthened  the  Sudeten  Germans’ 

1  The  Government  had,  as  has  been  seen  (above,  p.  87,  note  4),  already  agreed  to  call  their 
proposals  a  Nationalities  Statute  in  order  to  meet  the  objection  that  the  Sudetendeutsch  were 
not  a  ‘minority’. 
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position;  but  he  had  refrained  because  his  people  were  anxious  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  a  peaceful  settlement.  ‘We  do  not  want  war’,  he  said,  ‘either  at 
home  or  abroad,  but  we  can  no  longer  tolerate  a  situation  which  for  us 
means  war  in  peace.’  In  the  concluding  passages  of  his  speech,  Henlein 
made  his  open  profession  of  the  Nazi  philosophy: 

In  it  [National  Socialism]  the  German  finds  his  conception  of  life  and  morality 
realized.  .  .  .  The  Sudeten  German  community  .  .  .  could  not  and  would  not 
stand  aloof  from  a  philosophy  which  all  Germans  in  the  world  today  delight 
to  profess.  We  can  subscribe  only  to  a  political  philosophy  whose  highest  law  is 
that  of  the  community.  This  is  a  matter  of  conscience,  and  freedom  of  con¬ 
science  is  guaranteed  to  all  citizens  by  the  Constitution.  We  profess  the  National 
Socialist  fundamental  conceptions  of  life  ...  in  accordance  with  which  we 
desire  to  shape  the  life  of  our  national  group  within  the  framework  of  the  law. 

Henlein’s  speech  was  hardly  that  of  a  party  leader  preparing  to  negotiate 
in  good  faith  with  the  Government,  and  it  was  clearly  perceived  in  Prague 
that  the  chances  of  successful  negotiation  had  been  very' greatly  diminished. 
Behind  the  eight  demands  for  constitutional  change  in  Czechoslovakia 
were  Henlein’s  three  requests.  Those  requests,  of  w'hich  the  first  and 
second  seem  to  have  had  approximately  the  same  meaning,  amounted  to 
a  demand  for  a  foreign  policy  which  should  reduce  Czechoslovakia  to  the 
position  of  a  state  dependent  on  Germany  and  should  make  plain  the  way 
for  German  control  of  the  Danube  basin.  It  was  certainly  arguable  that 
such  an  alteration  of  policy  and  the  application  of  German  pow'ers  of 
organization  to  all  Central  Europe  would  bring  economic  advantages  to 
the  peoples  of  that  area;  though  least  of  all  to  the  peoples  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  who  had  prospered  greatly  since  1918.  But  the  whole  meaning  of 
the  Czechoslovak  Republic  lay  in  the  rejection,  not  of  German  friendship, 
but  of  German  domination.  In  Henlein’s  three  principles  the  Czechs  heard 
the  sound  of  a  voice  far  more  dictatorial  than  their  former  Habsburg 
master’s  and  they  had  no  intention  of  submitting  to  it.  Henlein’s  eight 
points  expressed  several  political  ideas  which  were  familiar  in  Central 
Europe  as  expedients  for  the  defence  of  nationalities,  territorial  autonomy, 
national-cultural  autonomy,  a  proportionate  share  of  Government  posts 
and  patronage.  These  ideas  in  themselves  might  not  have  been  wholly 
unacceptable  to  Czech  opinion,  but  it  was  clear  that  if  they  were  applied 
in  bad  faith  they  would  undermine  the  state.  What  made  the  programme 
intolerable  in  the  eyes  of  many  Czechs1  was  the  eighth  point,  the  demand 
for  freedom  to  profess  National  Socialism,  which  Henlein  had  proclaimed 
to  be  a  matter  of  conscience,  a  religious  question,  combined  with  the 
requests  for  the  reorientation  of  Czechoslovakia’s  foreign  policy.  For  how, 

1  Hodza,  however,  as  has  been  mentioned  on  p.  92  above,  when  warned  in  advance  that 
Henlein’s  speech  would  contain  a  profession  of  the  National  Socialist  faith,  had  not  at  the  time 
raised  any  objection  to  this. 
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it  was  asked,  could  the  profession  of  National  Socialism,  with  its  require¬ 
ment  of  obedience  from  all  Germans  to  the  supreme  leadership  at  Berlin, 
be  squared  with  loyalty  to  the  Czechoslovak  State?  Or  how  could  the 
practice  of  that  political  philosophy,  with  its  suppression  of  critical  opinion, 
of  Christian  education,  of  self-governing  trade  unions,  of  parliamentary 
institutions,  be  tolerated  in  a  state  which  claimed  to  be  based  on  demo¬ 
cracy  and  the  European  tradition  of  human  freedom?  If  the  Sudeten 
Germans  complained,  with  reason,  that  they  were  not  treated  as  the  equals 
of  the  Czechs,  their  leaders  had  now  made  it  clear  that  in  their  future 
autonomous  Sudetenland  they  would  be  bound  by  their  new  religion  to 
make  short  work  of  all  non-Nazis. 

(iv)  Reactions  to  the  Carlsbad  Speech  in  Czechoslovakia 

The  Carlsbad  speech  greatly  heightened  the  tension  in  and  about 
Czechoslovakia.  The  Czech  press  of  the  next  day  naturally  reacted  vigor¬ 
ously.  The  Agrarian  Venkov,  it  is  true,  was  most  conciliatory  in  tone, 
emphasizing  Henlein’s  expressed  belief  in  the  desire  of  the  Czech  people 
for  peace  and  co-operation  and  his  acceptance  of  the  Republic’s  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  the  National  Democratic  Narodni  Listy  was  also  moderate  in  tone. 
But  the  other  Czech  newspapers  analysed  and  rejected  the  eight  points. 
The  Social  Democratic  Pravo  Lidu  declared  that  the  Carlsbad  programme 
would  split  the  Republic  into  helpless  little  fragments,  would  render  its 
military  defence  impossible  and  its  administrative  machinery  unreliable, 
and  would  leave  Czechoslovakia  isolated  at  the  mercy  of  the  Reich,  which 
would  then  incorporate  it  in  ‘the  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  German 
Nation’.  The  writer  expressed  his  thanks  to  Henlein  for  having  thrown  off 
the  mask  and  spoken  openly,  since  he  would  thereby  unite  not  only  all  the 
Czechoslovak  people,  but  all  members  of  the  minority  nations  who  valued 
democracy  and  freedom  and  had  no  desire  for  a  life  of  enforced  uniformity 
and  concentration  camps.  The  official  Prager  Presse,  of  26  April,  presumably 
expressed  the  Government’s  attitude.  It  fixed  on  the  declaration  of  National 
Socialist  belief  as  the  wholly  unacceptable  point.  (This  demand  Krofta,  in 
conversation  with  Newton  on  the  same  day,  the  26th,  called  ‘very  far- 
reaching  and  dangerous’.)1  The  newspaper  also  rejected  German  terri¬ 
torial  autonomy,  on  the  ground  that  Czechs  and  Germans  were  too 
geographically  mixed  to  make  a  separation  reasonably  equitable.  It 
repudiated  any  suggestion  of  hostility  to  the  Reich.  Finally,  it  asked  for  a 
little  patience  till'  the  Government  should  have  completed  their  own 
proposals  for  a  Nationalities  Statute.2 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  186-7. 

2  Eisenlohr,  in  a  report  to  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  summarizing  press  opinion  on 
Henlein’s  speech,  suggested  that  objections  were  expressed  to  the  demand  for  freedom  to  profess 
National  Socialist  ideology  ‘only  in  so  far  as  totalitarian  and  dictatorial  aims  are  to  be  inferred 
from  this  ideology’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  245). 
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On  26  April,  Herilein’s  speech  was  considered  at  a  Cabinet  meeting  in 
Prague.  According  to  the  Prager  Presse  of  the  27  th,  Ministers  refrained  from 
comment  on  the  eight  points,  but  they  took  the  line  that  the  speech  as  a 
whole  did  not  provide  a  satisfactory  basis  for  discussion,  and  they  described 
as  ‘undiscussable’  Henlein’s  strictures  on  the  Republic’s  foreign  policy. 
The  Government,  it  was  stated,  proposed  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible 
with  the  elaboration  of  their  Nationalities  Statute,  and  were  prepared  to 
negotiate  with  the  leaders  of  the  SdP.  for  an  agreement  within  the  frame¬ 
work  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Prime 
Minister’s  private  view,  as  expressed  to  Newton  on  26  April,  was  (like 
the  Foreign  Minister’s)  that  no  serious  negotiation  would  be  possible  until 
the  elections  had  been  held.  Informal  conversations,  certainly,  should 
continue  and  his  policy  ‘remained  that  of  negotiation  wherever  and  when¬ 
ever  possible’.  He  seemed  to  Newton  to  be  not  unduly  perturbed  by  the 
Henlein  speech,  which  he  thought  had  undoubtedly  been  made  with  one 
eye  on  the  coming  elections.1 

The  Sudeten  German  press  and  the  Sudeten  Germans  themselves 
appeared  to  accept  the  Carlsbad  programme  as  a  basis  for  negotiations 
with  the  Czechs,  although  they  obviously  thought  themselves  entitled  to 
put  their  demands  higher.  They  were  still  willing,  apparently,  to  accept  a 
compromise  rather  than  risk  war,  but,  as  their  own  strategic  position 
improved  and  the  Czechs  showed  little  sign  of  making  any  real  concessions, 
their  patience  was  diminishing  and  feeling  continued  to  run  very  high, 
particularly  in  West  Bohemia.2 

Across  the  frontier,  during  the  last  week  of  April,  the  controlled  German 
press  broke  out  into  accusations  against  the  Czech  authorities  of  terroriza¬ 
tion,  which  boiled  down  in  fact  to  the  sort  of  occurrences  that  are  almost 
inevitable  in  a  state  of  tension.  Most  of  the  incidents  were  vaguely  reported 
and  seemed  to  amount  to  very  little.  There  were  a  few  minor  riots,  always 
attributed  in  the  German  press  to  Czech  aggression,  and  even  when  the 
cause  was  said  to  have  been  an  insult  to  the  statue  of  President  Masaryk, 
this  was  put  down  to  unknown  agents  provocateurs.  On  29  April  the  Angriff 
published  a  despatch  from  Liberec  purporting  to  expose  a  plot  of  certain 
Czech  officers  to  promote  a  riot  of  Sudeten  Germans  on  1  May  so  that  the 
police  might  retaliate  with  a  general  attack  on  the  German  population. 
On  the  same  day  it  was  officially  announced  in  Prague  that,  on  the  strength 
of  vague  hints  from  a  German  quarter,  the  authorities  had  recently  insti¬ 
tuted  a  thorough  investigation  into  the  supposed  plot,  but  had  discovered 
nothing.  The  Angriff’s  accusation  against  Czech  officers,  the  announcement 
said,  was  too  absurd  to  need  denial. 

The  modern  secular  festival  of  the  First  of  May  in  1938  fell  on  a  Sunday, 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  195. 

2  See  report  dated  2  May  from  H.M.  Consul  in  Liberec  (ibid.  249-51). 
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which  doubly  ensured  large  attendance  at  demonstrations.  The  Zdt 
claimed  that  a  million  and  a  half  Germans  took  part  in  the  May-day 
demonstrations  and  thus  proclaimed  their  solidarity  with  the  SdP.,  but 
there  seem  to  have  been  no  serious  disturbances  of  public  order.1  Henlein 
himself  made  a  tour  of  northern  Bohemia,  addressing  five  meetings.  That 
at  Liberec  was  said  to  have  been  attended  by  43,000  people.  Among  the 
audience  was  the  British  journalist,  G.  E.  R.  Gedye,  who  described  the 
character  of  the  occasion. 

The  songs  they  sang  and  the  slogans  they  roared  at  the  prompting  of  the 
trained  chorus — from  my  point  of  vantage  I  could  pick  out  the  latter  very 
clearly  were  all  familiar  to  me  from  Vienna,  the  new  and  brutalized  Vienna 
which  I  had  just  left  behind.  ‘Today  Germany  belongs  to  us,  tomorrow  we  shall 
rule  the  world’,  they  sang.  Instead  of  brown  shirts  and  jackboots  there  were 
white  shirts  and  jackboots;  instead  of  the  swastika  banner  the  scarlet  Henlein 
banner  with  the  white  shield  in  the  centre  and  the  monogram  SdP.  As  the 
loudspeakers  announced  ‘Der  Fiihrer  kommf  the  roaring  of  the  open  exhausts  of 
twenty  motor-cycles  of  Konrad  Henlein’s  motorised  bodyguard  heralded  the 
arrival  of  the  Fiihrer,  Czechoslovak  edition.  .  .  .  The  frenzy  aroused  by  his 
appearance  was  for  the  message,  not  for  the  man.  The  message  was  good  enough 
— ‘Today  Germany,  tomorrow  the  world!  .  .  .  Follow  me  and  you  shall  share 
the  spoils!’ 

Sebekowsky  spoke  on  that  day  at  Liberec  on  Henlein’s  platform.  ‘Let 
the  representatives  of  Prague  who  are  here  today’,  he  shouted  at  the  em¬ 
barrassed  Czechoslovak  high  police  officers,  who  in  accordance  with  the 
law  were  taking  notes  on  the  platform,  ‘report  to  Prague  the  spirit  of  our 
meeting  and  the  demands  we  make.’  These  demands  as  put  forward  by 
Henlein  (quite  contrary  to  private  statements  made  by  him  in  London) 
were  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  very  letter  of  the  Carlsbad  programme  as  an 
absolute  minimum.2 

The  Z/eit  reported  the  main  points  of  Henlein’s  speech  thus : 

In  Carlsbad  I  neither  made  an  electioneering  speech  nor  made  demands 
which  cannot  be  fulfilled  or  were  merely  put  forward  to  make  an  agreement 
impossible.  The  demands  which  I  made  at  Carlsbad  are  not  maximum  demands, 
but  what  I  considered  the  only  possible  and  adequate  basis  upon  which  a  solution 
of  the  national  problem  could  be  effected.  ...  We  are  indeed  ready  to  recognize 
the  Constitution  as  a  starting-point  for  the  serious  tackling  of  the  problem;  but 
at  the  same  time  we  insist  that  the  Constitution  was  brought  into  existence  over 

1  Eisenlohr  subsequently  reported  to  Berlin  that  the  SdP.  had,  ‘with  a  few  exceptions,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  preventing  clashes  with  the  authorities  and  with  political  opponents  during  the  first 
weeks  of  the  incorporation  of  Austria  and  particularly  on  the  day  of  the  plebiscite,  on  the 
Fiihrer’s  birthday,  and  on  May  i,  by  means  of  energetic  instructions  to  assistant  leaders  as  well 
as  by  public  appeals  for  calm  and  order,  which  latter  were  energetically  supported  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  wireless’  (Political  Report,  13  May:  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  276-9). 

2  G.  E.  R.  Gedye,  Fallen  Bastions  (London,  Gollancz,  1939),  pp.  405-8. 
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the  heads  of  the  Germans  and  is  incapable  of  dealing  with  the  national  problem. 
Anyhow,  we  are  not  concerned  with  dead  clauses,  but  with  the  living  rights  of 
the  German  national  community  ( Volksgruppe ),  which  we  desire  to  see  anchored 
in  the  Constitution.  That  is  not  the  case  with  the  Constitution  as  it  stands.  But 
the  Constitution  itself  provides  for  the  possibility  of  its  own  amendment.  We 
desire  no  privileges  in  relation  to  any  other  people  in  Czechoslovakia.  But  we 
refuse  to  suffer  from  inequality.  We  do  not  wish  to  take  any  Czech-inhabited 
district;  but  we  will  not  lose  our  own.  We  want  to  exercise  no  lordship  over  the 
Czech  people;  but  also  not  to  tolerate  their  lordship  over  us.  We  demand 
nothing  that  infringes  the  sovereignty  and  integrity  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Republic.  .  .  .  Finally  I  declare  that  I  take  back  nothing  from  my  declaration 
and  demands  at  Carlsbad.  ...  At  Carlsbad  I  spoke  openly  and  clearly.  Now  it  is 
for  the  Government  to  speak.1 

The  SdP.  were  not  the  only  participants  in  May-day  activities.  Many 
demonstrations  of  support  for  the  Government  were  held  in  all  the  Czech 
towns,  especially  at  Brno  (Briinn)  and  at  Prague,  where  1 20,000  persons  were 
said  to  have  collected  in  the  Wenceslas  Square  and  applauded  the  Mayor’s 
announcement  of  a  declaration  by  the  National  Council  which  stated  that 
‘we  Czechoslovaks,  with  our  brothers  of  Sub-Carpathian  Russia,  will  fight 
for  the  Republic,  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  and  for  all  its  democratic 
principles  to  the  last  man  and  woman,  whatever  happens’.  In  the  Sudeten- 
land  the  German  Social  Democrats  also  courageously  held  their  counter¬ 
demonstrations,  the  attendance  at  which  the  Prager  Presse2  not  very 
convincingly,  declared  to  have  been  greater  than  that  at  the  SdP.  meetings. 
Gedye  recorded  that  he  saw  such  a  demonstration,  about  15,000  strong, 
at  Liberec,  composed  of  Germans  and  Czechs  of  all  political  parties  except 
the  SdP. ;  and  that  in  the  evening  he  arrived  at  Carlsbad  in  time  to  see  the 
end  of  a  gathering  of  German  Social  Democrats  addressed  by  their  leader, 
Jaksch.  He  put  their  number  at  about  20,000,  which  seems  an  improbably 
high  figure,  considering  that  everyone  present  would  be  thenceforth  a 
marked  man  and  unable  to  get  employment  in  that  Henleinist  district. 
Another  British  witness  of  the  scene  put  the  attendance  at  only  2, 000. 3 
Whatever  the  correct  figures  may  have  been,  the  anti-Henlein  minority 
turned  out  at  Carlsbad  and  elsewhere  to  demonstrate  their  opposition  to 
all  for  which  the  SdP.  stood.  Jaksch  in  his  speech  appealed  to  the 
Government.  ‘Our  workers  need  work  and  bread  to  defend  democracy 
as  a  soldier  needs  ammunition.  Help  me  to  bombard  the  Henlein  position 
with  bread.’4 

1  Zeit,  3  May  1 938. 

2  The  publicity  given  in  the  Czech  press  to  these  anti-Henlein  demonstrations  was  considered 
by  Newton  to  be  ‘foolish  and  provocative’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  i.  261  (no.  188) ). 

3  S.  Morrell,  I  saw  the  Crucifixion  (London,  Peter  Davies,  1939),  p.  23. 

4  Gedye,  op.  cit.,  p.  409.  Amid  all  their  economic  difficulties,  partly  due  to  circumstances  far 
beyond  their  own  control,  the  Czechs  had  allowed  the  poverty  of  the  Sudetenland  to  act  as  a 
poison  and  a  dissolvent  of  their  state.  It  was  the  opinion  of  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times, 
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(v)  The  Anglo-French  Conference  of  28-9  April  1938 

By  this  time  it  was  clear  that  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  lay  with  the  Great  Powers.  Opinion  in  Germany  was  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  vigorous  action  by  the  Reich  in  support  of  the  SdP.  If,  however, 
Czechoslovakia’s  French  and  Russian  allies  convincingly  displayed  their 
readiness  to  support  her  with  full  military  assistance,  it  was  possible  that 
the  ruler  of  Germany  might  pause,  content  himself  with  Germany’s 
economic  expansion  in  the  Danubian  lands,  and  order  the  SdP.  to  come 
to  terms  with  Prague.  But  those  allies  were  highly  unlikely  to  make  any 
move  without  the  support  of  France’s  ally,  Great  Britain.  Ultimately  the 
issue  was:  ‘What  would  the  British  Government  do?’ 

The  French  Premier  and  Foreign  Minister,  Daladier  and  Bonnet,  who 
had  taken  office  less  than  three  weeks  earlier,  arrived  in  London  on 
27  April,  for  the  purpose,  among  other  things,  of  discovering  the  answer 
to  that  question.  The  British  and  French  statesmen  had  before  them  the 
latest  information  which  Osusky  and  Masaryk,  the  Czechoslovak  Ministers 
in  Paris  and  London,  had  received  from  Prague,  namely,  that  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Government  regarded  the  Carlsbad  programme  as  unacceptable 
and  were  determined  not  to  imperil  their  state  by  the  grant  of  an  autonomy 
which  would  undermine  its  power  of  defence  and  its  democratic  basis. 
The  French  Ministers  also  had  evidence  from  Noel,  the  French  Ambas¬ 
sador  in  Warsaw,  whom  Bonnet  had  sent  to  Prague  (where  Noel  had  been 
stationed  three  years  before)  to  make  a  confidential  report  on  the  position 
of  Czechoslovakia.  Noel  had  found  the  country  divided  not  only  by  the 
rising  self-confidence  of  the  nationalities,  but  also  by  the  divergent  views 
of  the  Czech  parties.  But  above  all,  he  could  see  no  means  of  affording 
immediate  military  assistance  to  Czechoslovakia.  He  had  talked  to  Benes, 
to  the  Prime  Minister,  and  the  Foreign  Minister,  and  came  away  desper¬ 
ately  disquieted.  He  said  to  Bonnet:  ‘We  are  proceeding  towards  war  or 
capitulation’.  The  only  way  to  avoid  both  was  to  say  at  once  to  the 
Czechs : 

You  have  got  till  such  and  such  a  date — say  15  June  or  1  July.  Till  that  date 
we  shall  go  on  declaring  that  we  shall  remain  faithful,  whatever  happens,  to 
our  agreements  with  you.  Hurry,  if  it  is  not  too  late,  and  make  a  settlement  with 
the  Sudeten  Germans,  which  will,  at  the  least,  enable  you  to  gain  a  little  time. 

who  at  the  end  of  April  sent  a  long  report  on  the  Sudetenland  to  his  newspaper,  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  German  population  ardently  desired  autonomy,  from  which  they  expected  to 
receive  two  blessings — a  revival  of  employment  and  the  services  of  German  officials  and  police. 
Their  leaders,  he  believed,  intended  to  push  things  much  farther  and  were  determined  to  take 
the  Sudetenland  into  the  Reich.  If  it  came  to  a  plebiscite,  most  of  the  Sudeten  Germans  would 
vote  for  annexation  to  Germany,  some  from  conviction,  more  from  fear.  But  what  the  majority 
wanted  was  not  to  be  faced  with  the  awkward  predicament  of  a  plebiscite,  but  to  receive  auto¬ 
nomy  and  work  (New  York  Times,  27  April  1938)- 
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But  after  that  date,  despite  our  friendship  for  you,  you  must  not  count  on  help 
from  us.1 

Bonnet,  in  his  own  account  of  the  French  Ministers’  visit  to  London,2 
writes  that  on  the  eve  of  their  departure  from  Paris  it  was  decided  that 
Daladier  and  he  must  get  the  British  to  say  squarely  and  publicly  that,  if 
Czechoslovakia  were  the  victim  of  aggression,  Britain  would  at  once 
support  her  with  all  her  forces.  (In  this  primary  aim,  as  will  be  seen,  they 
were  unsuccessful.)  Bonnet  was  strengthened  in  his  determination  that 
‘Czechoslovakia  should  be  discussed  ...  in  London  fundamentally’  by  the 
receipt  of  disquieting  news  from  Berlin  on  the  morning  of  27  April.  The 
French  Ambassador  there  had  just  heard  from  Goring  himself  that  Ger¬ 
many  meant  to  settle  the  Czech  question  ‘this  summer  at  the  latest’,  and 
from  other  information  Bonnet  feared  that  the  attempt  might  be  made 
even  as  early  as  May.3 

The  Anglo-French  conversations,  held  at  No.  10  Downing  Street  on 
28  and  29  April,4  dealt  first  with  Anglo-Italian  and  Franco-Italian  rela¬ 
tions,  Abyssinia,  and  Spain.  Then  came  the  vital  question  of  contacts 
between  the  British  and  French  air  staffs.  On  this,  agreement  was  reached, 
as  also  on  the  question  of  joint  purchasing  of  war  material  from  the  United 
States  of  America  and  other  countries,  but  the  ensuing  discussion  on  land 
forces  was  not  so  satisfactory.  Chamberlain  demurred  to  the  French 
expectation  of  the  immediate  arrival  of  at  least  two  British  divisions  in 
France  in  the  event  of  war  breaking  out.  It  might  conceivably  be  possible 
to  equip  and  send  two  divisions  as  a  maximum  (not  minimum)  force,  but 
it  was  not  a  commitment  that  the  British  Government  could  make  at  this 
stage.  With  this  pronouncement  and  with  an  agreement  on  limited  army 
staff  contacts  the  French  Ministers  had  reluctantly  to  be  content.  The 
British  Ministers  then  pressed  through  a  decision  that  naval  staff  contacts 
should  not,  even  in  principle,  be  agreed  upon  without  further  discussion, 
but  this  conclusion  was  modified  after  an  informal  talk  at  luncheon  on  the 
next  day  between  Chamberlain  and  Daladier,  when  the  latter  contrived 
to  win  over  the  Prime  Minister  to  agreeing  at  least  to  the  principle  of  naval 
staff  talks.5 


1  Leon  Noel,  U agression  allemande  contre  la  Pologne  (Paris,  Flammarion,  1946),  pp.  108-202 
At  a  meeting  between  Bonnet’s  predecessor,  Paul-Boncour,  and  several  French  Ambassadors  and 
Ministers  on  5  April  (see  above,  p.  68,  note  2)  Noel  had  made  a  frank  statement,  confirmed 
by  the  other  diplomats,  concerning  the  extreme  military  and  diplomatic  weakness  of  France. 
He  had  dwelt  on  the  instability  of  governments,  the  social  antagonisms,  the  inadequate  industrial 
production,  which  were  paralysing  France,  and  especially  on  the  insignificant  number  of  her 
aeroplanes.  As  for  Poland,  he  declared  that  she  would  do  nothing  to  save  Czechoslovakia  and 
if  the  Soviet  Union  proposed  to  assist  that  country,  France  would  find  the  Poles  on  the  side  of  her 
enemies,  since  they  would  resist  a  Russian  attempt  to  send  troops  across  Poland  (ibid  pn  kk-,1 

4  4  ^afngTrPP'  I05~20'  3  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  ,97  (no.'  .62) 

Record  of  Anglo-French  Conversations  ...  on  April  28  and  29,  ig38  (ibid  198-224) 

•n  ?e,qri0r  0fSta!rrta?  ar:d  0f  j0int  defence  in  Seneral>  discussed  at  this  conference 
will  be  dealt  with  more  fully  in  the  chapter  on  armaments  in  volume  iii  of  the  Survey  for  1938.’ 
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On  the  second  day  of  the  talks,  29  April,  Czechoslovakia  was  the  main 
item  on  the  agenda,  and  here  the  views  of  the  two  Governments  were 
opposed  to  such  a  degree  that  it  seemed  doubtful  at  one  time  if  it  would  be 
possible  to  issue  an  agreed  communique.  Halifax,  opening  the  debate, 
made  it  plain  that  the  British  Government  were  looking  at  the  situation 
from  the  military  angle  and  were  correspondingly  disquieted.  It  was 
obvious  that  a  grave  incident  might  precipitate  war  at  any  moment;  if  that 
happened,  France  must  fight,  and  equally  obviously  Great  Britain  would 
be  embroiled.  With  this  in  view,  the  military  situation  appeared  most 
unfavourable.  Czechoslovakia  was  exceedingly  weak:  reports  from  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff  showed  how  difficult  it  would  be  for  her  to  be  defended,  and 
French  and  British  forces  were,  in  any  case,  far  from  ready.  Nor  was  there 
much  to  hope  for  from  Czechoslovakia’s  neighbours:  neither  Russia, 
because  of  her  recent  army  purge  and  internal  unrest,  nor  Poland,  because 
of  her  unhelpful  attitude  to  Czechoslovakia,1  could  be  counted  on  for 
support. 

It  followed  then  that  Germany  could  not  be  prevented  from  over¬ 
running  Czechoslovakia  once  she  had  attacked  her,  and  Czechoslovakia 
would  have  to  wait — perhaps  for  a  long  time — till  the  end  of  the  ensuing 
war  before  she  could  be  re-established.  Moreover,  it  was  open  to  doubt  if 
‘even  at  the  end  of  a  victorious  war  it  would  in  fact  be  possible  to  re¬ 
establish  the  Czechoslovak  State  on  its  present  basis’.2 

This  being  the  case,  it  was  essential  that  Benes  should  reach  a  settlement 
with  Henlein,  and  Great  Britain  and  France,  preferably  jointly,  should 
use  all  their  influence  to  further  this.  As  a  step  to  this  end,  Halifax  con¬ 
sidered  that  Germany  must  be  discouraged  from  using  force:  the  repetition 
to  the  German  Government  of  the  passage  on  British  policy  in  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  speech  of  24  March  would,  he  thought,  be  a  reasonable  deterrent, 
but  this  should  only  be  done  at  a  later  stage,  not  immediately.  The  urgent 
need  was  for  Benes  and  the  Czechoslovak  Government  to  make  a  supreme 
effort  in  reaching  agreement  with  Henlein’s  party:  it  was  only  necessary 
to  compare  the  proposed  new  Nationalities  Statute  and  the  Carlsbad 
programme  to  see  that  the  two  parties  were  still  poles  apart.  The  Biitish 
Government  hoped  that  the  French  Government  would  join  with  them, 
as  soon  as  possible,  in  urging  the  Czechoslovak  Government  to  do  their 
utmost  to  reach  a  solution  of  the  minority  problem;  for  it  was  disquieting 

1  According  to  the  view  of  the  Polish  Ambassador  in  London,  Count  Raczynski,  expressed 

in  an  interview  with  Halifax  on  4  May,  the  Polish  Government  were  ‘genuinely  anxious  to 
improve  relations  with  the  Czechoslovak  Government’,  and  any  suggestion  to  the  contrary  was 
‘ill-founded  and  mischievous’.  Halifax  thereupon  begged  him  to  urge  Beck  to  clear  up  with  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  any  points  of  difference  between  them;  Beck,  he  said,  could  make  no 
more  useful  contribution  to  European  peace  (D .Brit.F.P.  i.  247)-  , 

2  This  argument,  voiced  here  for  the  first  time,  was  to  be  used  again  four  months  later,  when 
Bene§,  on  3  September,  was  being  pressed  by  the  British  Government  to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of 
the  eight  points  of  the  Carlsbad  programme  if  no  other  solution  could  be  found  (see  below,  p.  23b). 
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to  hear  that  the  negotiations  between  Benes  and  Henlein’s  representatives 
might  be  held  up  until  after  the  local  elections,  i.e.  till  June.  Finally, 
although  Halifax  was  anxious  for  the  British  and  French  Governments  to 
use  all  their  influence  in  Prague,  he  made  it  clear  that  he  did  not  wish 
them  to  undertake  any  responsibility  for  Czech  proposals  which  they 
could  not  later  help  to  enforce. 

Daladier1  considered  that  the  concessions  already  made  to  the  German 
minority  in  Czechoslovakia  were  extensive,  but  France  would  agree  to 
join  Britain  in  persuading  Benes  to  go  farther  on  condition  that  if  such 
concessions,  when  made,  were  unacceptable  to  the  Sudeten  Germans, 
their  two  Governments  should  then  support  the  Czechoslovak  Govern¬ 
ment  and  prevent  the  destruction  of  Czechoslovakia — for  he  was  convinced 
that  this,  and  not  the  granting  of  any  concessions,  was  Henlein’s  real 
object.  But,  in  fact,  Daladier  emphasized,  the  danger  lay  outside  Czecho¬ 
slovakia — in  Berlin.  Here  was  Germany,  ready  to  tear  up  treaties  and 
destroy  ‘the  last  vestiges  of  European  equilibrium’.  She  must  be  faced,  and 
the  only  way  to  avert  war  was  for  Britain  and  France  to  make  clear  their 
determination  to  face  her  and  to  fight  for  Czechoslovakia  if  need  be.2 
Daladier  did  not  altogether  agree  with  Halifax  about  Czechoslovakia’s 
military  weakness:  her  army  was  reasonably  efficient  and  even  if,  as  a 
result  of  the  Anschluss,  her  fortifications  could  now  be  turned,  she  might 
be  able  to  offset  that  by  a  new  disposition  of  her  forces.  If  Great  Britain 
and  France  showed  a  determined  front,  he  thought  that  Jugoslavia, 
Rumania,  and  even  Poland  might  return  to  their  old  allegiances.  France 
was  strong  enough  to  contain  the  main  strength  of  the  German  army  on 
her  frontier,  thus  relieving  the  Czech  forces,  and  even  Russia,  for  all  her 
army  purges,  was  not  negligible,  while  her  air  force  was  the  strongest  in 
Europe.  Let  Britain  and  France,  therefore,  by  all  means  bring  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  Czechoslovak  Government  to  grant  reasonable  concessions, 


1  This  statement  of  Daladier’s  was  quoted  in  extenso  by  Daladier  himself  in  a  speech  before  the 
Constituent  Assembly  on  i8July  1946  ( Journal  Official,  19  July  1946,  pp.  2678-9). 

2  Daladier  was  reported  to  have  shown  less  ‘determination  to  face’  Germany  and  ‘fight  for 
Czechoslovakia  in  a  conversation  which  he  had  with  a  press  correspondent  just  after  his  arrival 
in  London  on  27  April.  To  him  he  said  that  France’s  hands  were  tied  by  her  alliance  with  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  and  that  Great  Britain  must  therefore  ‘put  pressure  on  Prague’.  The  British  Government 

must  act  in  Berlin,  and  in  Prague;  possibly  in  Prague  even  more  than  in  Berlin.  .  .  .  The  peace  of 
Europe  probably  depends  at  this  moment  on  the  Czechoslovak  issue  and  on  what  [the  Britishl 
Government,  and  especially  Mr.  Chamberlain,  will  do  in  that  direction’.  The  press  correspondent 
to  whom  Daladier  made  these  remarks  was  a  German  agent,  and  he  at  once  gave  a  note  of  the 
conversation  to  the  German  charge  d’affaires,  who  forwarded  it  to  Berlin  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  2^2-2) 
The  same  agent  later  had  a  conversation  with  Comte  de  Brinon  (whom  he  described  as  ‘Dala 
dier’s  confidant’).  He  reported  de  Brinon  as  saying  that  Daladier  hoped  ‘that  Chamberlain  and 
,  alifax  would  themselves  suggest  that  pressure  should  be  put  on  Prague’,  so  that  he  (Daladier) 
could  acquiesce  without  seeming  to  have  taken  the  initiative  in  the  matter’.  De  Brinon  added  that 
Bonnet  was,  if  anything  even  keener  than  Daladier  on  steering  clear  of  France’s  obligations  to 
fight  for  Czechoslovakia  .  Nevertheless,  ‘even  Bonnet  did  not  deny  that  if  tilings  came  to  the 
worst,  trance  would  .  .  .  honor  her  onerous  obligations’  (ibid.  257-8). 
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but  let  them  at  the  same  time  declare  that  they  would  not  permit  the 
destruction  of  the  Czechoslovak  State  by  Germany;  so  the  peace  of 
Europe  might  be  saved. 

Chamberlain,  in  reply,  agreed  in  principle  with  Daladier’s  suggestions 
vis-a-vis  the  Czechoslovak  Government.  They  should  urge  Benes  to  go  as 
far  as  possible,  but  not  press  him  ‘to  accept  terms  which,  in  effect,  meant 
the  destruction  of  his  country’.  Nor  should  they  give  him  any  false  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  amount  of  support  he  would  receive.  Listening  to  Daladier 
Chamberlain  had  felt  ‘corresponding  emotions.  It  made  his  blood  boil  to 
see  Germany  getting  away  with  it  time  after  time  and  increasing  her 
domination  over  free  peoples’.  But  when  it  came  to  Daladier’s  views  on 
policy  towards  Germany,  Chamberlain  could  not  agree.  He  deprecated 
the  use  of  bluff  when  it  came  to  military  calculations.  It  was  too  risky  and 
he  did  not  think  British  public  opinion  would  tolerate  it.  He  wondered  if 
the  picture  of  the  European  situation  was  as  black  as  Daladier  had  painted 
it.  He  doubted  whether  Hitler  wanted  the  destruction  of  the  Czechoslovak 
State— though,  if  he  did  want  it,  Chamberlain  did  not  see  how  he  was  to 
be  checked.  Henlein,  he  pointed  out,  had  not  mentioned  annexation  in 
his  Carlsbad  speech,  although  the  mass  of  his  followers  desired  it,  and  it 
might  well  be  that  in  this  he  was  acting  on  advice  from  Berlin.  It  ought  to 
be  possible  for  Benes  to  make  proposals  which,  though  modifying  the 
character  of  the  Czechoslovak  State,  would  prevent  its  destruction.  In 
conclusion,  Chamberlain  agreed  that  the  possibility  of  a  war  could  not  be 
ignored,  but  he  declared  that  nothing  short  of  the  direst  necessity  would 
ever  persuade  him  to  wage  a  preventive  war. 

Bonnet,  wishing  to  bring  the  discussion  back  to  immediate  realities,  then 
urged  the  necessity  of  Franco-British  solidarity  in  defence  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  He  said  that  the  information  reaching  the  Quai  d’Orsay  from 
Berlin1  did  not  altogether  tally  with  the  British  Prime  Minister’s  state¬ 
ments;  indeed,  it  indicated  that  the  Nazi  leaders  had  no  intention  of 
accepting  a  peaceful  settlement  in  Czechoslovakia,  but  were  determined 
to  effect  a  coup  by  the  threat  of  force  as  they  had  successfully  done  over 
the  Rhineland  and  Austria. 

They  propose  to  wipe  Czechoslovakia  from  the  map  of  Europe.  The  German 
part  of  Bohemia  would  be  annexed  to  the  Reich,  the  province  of  Teschen  given 
to  Poland.  Hungary,  at  last  succeeding  with  her  claims  for  revision,  would  get 
Slovakia  with  some  form  of  autonomy.  As  for  the  Czechs,  they  would  foim  a 
little  State,  forced  by  its  weakness  to  live  in  the  German  orbit.  These  things  are 
to  be  expected  in  the  very  near  future.  Great  Britain  and  France  must  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  again  surprised  by  a  new  violation  of  the  treaties. 

Assuming  that  that  happened,  what  would  be  the  attitude  of  Fiance? 
There  could  be  no  possible  doubt,  Daladier  had  declared,  that  the  Fiench 

1  See  above,  p.  102. 
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Government  would  scrupulously  fulfil  the  obligations  of  aid  and  assistance 
contained  in  the  treaties  of  1925.  How  effective  the  measures  of  resistance 
which  could  be  offered  to  the  Germans  were  likely  to  be  depended  in  part 
on  what  support  the  British  Government  would  give  to  such  measures.  If 
France  stood  alone,  the  situation  must  be  uncertain.  If  Great  Britain  and 
France  stood  together  they  would  succeed  in  making  their  views  prevail. 
The  compromise  suggested  by  the  British  Government  could  not  be 
attained  unless  the  complete  solidarity  of  London  and  Paris  were  evident 
to  all.  An  attitude  of  united  firmness,  with  a  determination  not  to  with¬ 
draw  therefrom  whatever  the  risks,  seemed  essential  on  any  hypothesis, 
whether  events  fell  out  as  Chamberlain  had  foretold  or  France  found 
herself  bound  to  fulfil  her  obligations  towards  Czechoslovakia  because  the 
Germans  had  used  force  against  her.1 

The  British  Ministers  heard  the  French  case  with  careful  attention  and 
sympathy,  but  Halifax,  replying  to  Bonnet,  pin-pointed  the  fundamental 
difference  between  the  views  of  the  French  and  British.  Daladier  and 
Bonnet  both  spoke  from  the  text  that  the  military  situation  depended  on 
the  political;  the  British  Ministers  viewed  it  from  the  reverse  angle;  and 
they  refused  to  risk  reliance  on  the  use  of  force  in  which  they  were  lacking. 
Halifax  himself  thought  diplomatic  efforts,  and  not  force,  to  be  the  best 
means  of  solving  the  problem.  If  they  could  get  a  private  assurance  from 
Benes  that  he  would  be  prepared  to  go  a  certain  length,  they  might  then 
approach  the  German  Government  and  suggest  such  a  formula  as  if  on 
their  own  initiative.  If  the  German  Government  agreed,  then  the  British 
and  French  Governments  could  exert  pressure  on  Benes  to  accept  such  a 
solution. 

Daladier  declared  that  he  was  as  much  opposed  to  a  ‘preventive  war’  as 
was  Chamberlain — he  regarded  it  as  criminal — but  he  believed  that,  if  no 
Anglo-French  warning  were  given  that  justice  and  the  public  law  of 
Europe  must  be  respected,  the  future  could  be  regarded  only  with  the 
greatest  pessimism. 

The  luncheon  that  now  followed  in  the  Foreign  Office,  writes  Bonnet, 
was  bleak  enough  (‘assez  morose’).  Agreement  seemed  impossible.2  In  the 
afternoon  the  battle  was  renewed.  Halifax  reverted  to  the  fear  felt  by 
the  British  that  implicit  in  the  French  Ministers’  view  of  joint  action  was  the 
suggesti°n  that,  if  the  two  Governments  should  advise  Benes,  and  if  he 
should  act  on  this  advice,  he  could  then  count  on  full  British  as  well  as 
French  support  should  the  Germans  reject  the  proposals  and  attack 

1  Bonnet  reprints  the  report  of  his  own  speech,  taken  from  the  proces-verbal,  in  his  memoirs 
( De  Washington,  pp.  354-5). 

In  a  private  letter  of  1  May  1 93®  Chamberlain  wrote:  ‘Fortunately  the  papers  have  had  no 
hint  of  how  near  we  came  to  a  break  over  Czechoslovakia!’  (Keith  Feiling,  The  Life  of  Neville 
Chamberlain  [referred  to  hereafter  as  Feiling,  Chamberlain ]  (London,  Macmillan,  1946,  repr.  *1947), 
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Czechoslovakia.  He  fully  realized  the  French  position,  but,  as  the  British 
Government  had  previously  made  very  plain,  they  could  not  accept  this 
new  commitment.  He  clung  to  this  reservation  when  Bonnet,  intervening, 
asked  whether  Britain,  if  she  found  that  Benes  was  willing  to  make  satis¬ 
factory  concessions,  would  be  prepared  to  affirm  her  solidarity  with  France 
in  guaranteeing  her  support  to  the  Czechs. 

Obviously  then  a  compromise  must  be  sought  between  these  conflicting 
views.  Halifax  repeated  his  suggestion,  made  in  the  morning  session,  of  an 
approach  by  the  British  Government  to  Berlin  as  well  as  to  Prague.  But 
he  now  made  an  alternative  suggestion  as  to  timing :  it  might  be  better  to 
try  Berlin  first  and  get  the  German  Government  to  clarify  their  claims 
against  Czechoslovakia.  If  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  these  claims  seemed  reason¬ 
able,  and  if  His  Majesty’s  Government  said  that  they  might  be  able  to  get 
Benes  to  agree  to  them,  there  was  just  the  chance  that  the  Germans  would 
be  satisfied.  If,  however,  they  stuck  out  for  the  full  100  per  cent.,  then 
Britain’s  policy  (as  defined  by  Chamberlain  on  24  March)  was  known  to 

them. 

A  suggestion  by  Daladier  that,  in  such  an  approach  by  the  British 
Government  to  Berlin,  the  German  Government  should  be  asked  to  give 
assurances  that  they  would  not  resort  to  force  on  this  issue,  was  turned 
down  by  Chamberlain  on  the  ground  that  the  German  Government  would 
probably  refuse  to  give  such  an  assurance,  or,  if  they  did  give  it,  would  not 
respect  it. 

After  further  discussion,  both  in  the  conference  room  and  by  the  French 
delegation  in  private,  the  conclusion  was  finally  reached  that  there  should 
be  simultaneous  approaches  to  Berlin  and  Prague,  the  former  by  the  British 
Government  alone,  the  latter  by  the  British  and  French  Governments  jointly. 

In  Berlin,  the  British  Ambassador  was  to  say  that  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  were  doing  their  best  to  find  a  solution  and  had  asked  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Government  to  help,  but  that  they  wished  to  know  the  German 
Government’s  views.  He  would,  further,  impress  on  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  that,  as  the  British  were  intervening  in  Prague,  there  was  no  need  for 
any  action  from  the  German  side.  Meanwhile,  in  Prague,  Benes  would  be 
urged  to  make  the  ‘maximum  concessions’.  If  no  peaceful  solution  were 
reached  by  these  means,  the  British  Government  would  then,  but  only 

then,  take  a  further  step  in  Berlin.  They  would  say  that  they  had  done  all 
in  their  power  to  resolve  the  problem,  and,  if  Germany  insisted  on  using 
force,  she  would  have  been  warned  of  the  consequences. 

Little  of  this,  naturally,  appeared  in  the  official  communique  which  was 
issued.  The  only  item  which  could  arouse  interest  (especially  in  Berlin) 
was  a  reference  to  the  decision  to  continue  British  and  F rench  staff  con¬ 
tacts.  On  this  score,  Halifax  seems  to  have  felt  uneasy  about  the  German 
reaction,  for,  with  the  previous  approval  of  the  French  Ministers,  he  made 
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a  point  of  summoning  the  German  charge  d’affaires,  Theodor  Kordt,1 
immediately  after  the  conference  had  ended.  He  did  this,  he  explained  to 
Kordt,  because  there  had  been  unauthorized  and  misleading  references 
in  the  British  press  to  the  subject  of  staff  talks,  and  he  was  anxious  for  the 
German  Government  to  know  that  the  only  new  decision  taken  was  to 
continue  a  procedure  which  had  been  established  in  1 93^*  assured 
Kordt  that  this  represented  no  change  of  policy  and  that  no  new  commit¬ 
ment  had  been  undertaken,  and  was  at  pains  to  show  that  the  British 
Government’s  motive  was  to  improve  not  only  their  own  relations  with 
Germany  but  those  of  France  and  Germany  by  helping  to  remo\  e  the 
natural  anxieties  of  France  about  her  own  security.2 

After  this  there  was  a  pause  of  three  days  before  the  Czechoslovak 
Minister  (who  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  at  least  equally  concerned 
about  the  outcome  of  the  Anglo-French  conversations)  was,  at  his  own 
request,  received  by  Halifax.  To  him  the  Foreign  Secretary  gave  a  full  and 
frank  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  conference  together  with  the  decisions 
taken  on  future  action.  He  did  not  minimize  the  fact  that  the  Czechoslovak 
Government  would  ‘have  to  be  prepared  to  go  a  very  long  way’,  and,  as  if 
in  support  of  this,  he  did  not  disguise  the  ‘very  disturbing  conclusions’  to 
which  they  had  come  about  the  military  situation.  He  finally  repeated 
once  more  the  refusal  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  to  give  any  guarantee 
to  the  Czechs. 

Masaryk,  to  whom  none  of  this  could  have  been  pleasant  hearing, 
replied  none  the  less  that  he  was  not  ‘surprised  or  grieved’.  He  knew'  the 
President  well  and  he  thought  that,  given  time  to  ‘educate  the  Cabinet  and 
public  opinion’,  Benes  would  be  prepared  to  go  ‘a  very  long  way  indeed’ 
in  granting  concessions,  even  envisaging  some  solution  on  the  lines  of 
Swiss  autonomy.3  Masaryk  thought  that  any  concessions  granted  to  the 
Sudeten  Germans  should  also  be  extended  to  the  Hungarian  and  Polish 
minorities;  but  surprised  Halifax  by  saying  that,  if  the  Sudeten  Germans 
should  some  day  be  transferred  to  the  Reich,  the  same  process  need 
not  be  applied  to  Poles  or  Hungarians  in  Czechoslovakia.  The  Minister 
added  that  if  pressure  were  to  be  put  on  his  Government  it  w'ould  not  be 
resented — provided  that  it  was  the  British  and  French  who  were  applying 
it  and  not  the  Germans.4 

1  The  new  German  Ambassador,  von  Dirksen,  arrived  in  London  to  take  up  his  post  four  days 
later,  on  3  May. 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  235.  Cf.  Kordt’s  account  of  the  interview  in  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  246-7.  Halifax 
immediately  afterwards  received  the  Italian  Ambassador,  Grandi,  and  spoke  to  him  on  the  same 
lines  (ibid.  248-9).  Bonnet,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  gave  similar  assurances  to  the  German 
Ambassador.  To  Bonnet’s  declaration  that  ‘the  closer  military  co-operation  between  France  and 
Britain  discussed  in  London  was  directed  against  no  third  power’,  Welczeck  says  that  he  listened 
with  ‘an  ironic  smile’  (ibid.  253-4). 

3  Masaryk  here  said  that  his  father  had  never  wished  to  have  the  Sudetendeutsch  in  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  State,  but  that  they  had  been  ‘forced  upon  him  by  Lloyd  George’.  4  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  235-8. 
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(vi)  Anglo-French  Demarches  in  Berlin  and  Prague  7-17,  May  1938 

Instructions  were  forthwith  sent,  on  4  May,  to  the  British  representa¬ 
tives  in  Berlin1  and  Prague2  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  decisions  reached 
in  London,  and  not  only  the  French3  but  the  Italian4  and  Russian5  Govern¬ 
ments  were  kept  informed  of  these  developments.  Newton  was  instructed, 
in  addition,  to  urge  that  negotiations  between  the  Czechoslovak  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  SdP.  should  not  be  held  up  (as  was  now  generally  accepted 
to  be  likely)  by  the  elections.  They  should  be  begun  immediately,  they 
should  be  comprehensive,  and  they  should  aim  at  a  lasting  settlement — 
on  the  lines,  the  British  Government  hoped,  of  a  ‘state  of  nationalities’  as 
envisaged  for  some  time  by  Benes,  and  ‘an  end  of  the  conception  of  a 
national  state’. 

To  Henderson,  in  Berlin,  the  only  instructions,  additional  to  acting  in 
the  sense  of  the  record  of  the  conversations  in  London,  were  to  urge  the 
German  Government  to  use  their  admittedly  powerful  influence  with  the 
SdP.  to  counsel  moderation  to  Henlein,  and  to  inquire  whether  the 
German  Government  would  give  some  idea  of  what  they  would  consider 
satisfactory  terms  of  settlement.  As  it  happened,  Hitler  and  Ribbentrop 
had  left  for  Rome  on  2  May,  and  Halifax,  unwilling  to  delay  matters  until 
their  return,  at  first  instructed  Henderson  to  make  an  interim  statement  to 
Goring,  but  on  the  Ambassador’s  recommendation  this  step  was  not  taken6 
and,  instead,  Henderson  saw  the  Under  State  Secretary  at  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  on  7  May.7  During  the  few  days’  interval,  Henderson 
thought  it  wise  to  repeat  to  the  Foreign  Office  the  precise  ‘views,  desi¬ 
derata  and  intentions’  of  the  German  Government  as  expressed  during  the 
last  two  months,  principally  by  Hitler  and  Goring.  These  were,  namely, 
that  the  Sudeten  Germans  would  never  be  left  unprotected  by  Germany; 
they  must  be  given  autonomy  (though  not  necessarily  territorial);  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  must  deal  direct  with  Henlein,  whose  demands 
constituted  a  minimum;  Czechoslovakia  must  abandon  her  alliance  with 
Russia;  ultimate  incorporation  of  the  Sudeten  Germans  remained  a 

9 

1  Ibid.  243-6  (nos.  172-3).  On  3  May,  the  day  before  the  instructions  were  sent  to 
Henderson  in  Berlin,  Halifax  received  the  new  German  Ambassador,  von  Dirksen.  In  both 
Halifax’s  and  Dirksen’s  records  of  the  interview,  there  is  mention  that  the  prompt  British  assurance 
to  Kordt  about  ‘no  further  obligations  and  commitments’  had  been  appreciated  in  Berlin.  Both 
accounts  mention  also  the  fact  that  a  British  demarche  in  Berlin  on  the  Czechoslovak  question  was 
under  consideration,  but  Dirksen  alone  reports  that  Halifax  had  told  him  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment’s  intention  of  ‘making  an  appropriate  demarche  in  Prague  which  should  aim  at  inducing 
Benes  to  show  the  utmost  measure  of  accommodation  to  the  Sudeten  Germans’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii. 
255-6;  cf.  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  239-40). 

2  Ibid.  241-3  (nos.  170-1).  3  Ibid.  246. 

4  Ibid.  259.  Giano,  on  receiving  this  communication,  said  that  he  was  ‘not  greatly  troubled 
by  the  Czechoslovak  question  (ibid.  261  (no.  189)). 

5  Ibid.  256.  . 

6  Ibid.  252-3  and  256-7.  7  The  State  Secretary,  Weizsacker,  was  also  in  Rome. 
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German  aim,  but  ‘full  autonomy  would  be  an  acceptable  transitional  and 
even  just  possibly  permanent  arrangement’.1  Henderson,  moreover,  on 
receipt  of  the  record  of  the  London  conversations,  expressed  grave  mis¬ 
givings  about  the  views  held  by  the  French  Ministers.  This  was  not  the 
moment  to  make  the  stand  against  Germany  desired  by  the  French,  since 
a  show  of  force  now  could  have  only  a  very  temporary  effect.  As  to  French 
expectations  of  help  from  Poland,  Rumania,  or  Jugoslavia,  these  were 
most  ill  founded :  the  Ambassador  could  see  no  motive  strong  enough  to 
bring  these  countries  in,  except,  in  the  cases  of  Rumania  and  Jugoslavia, 
a  Hungarian  attack  on  Czechoslovakia — while  Poland  might  march  with 
Germany  in  order  to  prevent  the  latter  from  seizing  all  the  loot.2 

From  the  German  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  on  7  May,  very  little 
satisfaction  was  forthcoming.  The  Under  State  Secretary  (Woermann, 
lately  returned  from  serving  in  the  Embassy  in  London)  could,  or  would, 
make  no  statement  to  the  British  Ambassador  in  the  absence  of  Ribben- 
trop.3  Nevertheless  there  was  satisfaction  in  Berlin  at  this  latest  move.  The 
Deutsche  diplomatisch-politische  Korrespondenz  (the  official  organ  of  the  German 
Foreign  Ministry),  on  10  May,  expressed  pleasure  that  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  were  beginning  to  emerge  from  their  attitude  of  reserve.  ‘The  English 
Government’,  it  wrote,  ‘has  not  lacked  the  means  of  obtaining  impartial 
information  on  conditions  in  the  Sudetenland;  so  that  it  can  be  assumed 
that  in  England  they  know  well  enough  what  steps  can  alone  lead  to  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem.’  The  writer  expressed  more  doubt 
about  the  French  Government’s  capacity  to  take  an  objective  view  of  the 
crisis  in  Czechoslovakia. 

When  Henderson  did  finally  see  Ribbentrop  on  his  return  from  Rome, 
on  1 1  May,  the  outcome  was  far  from  promising.4  The  German  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  Ambassador  gathered,  had  no  trust  whatever  in  Benes  and  very 
little  in  the  French.  They  were  sceptical  of  any  desire  to  reach  agreement 
on  the  part  of  the  Czechoslovak  Government  and  also  of  the  seriousness  of 
French  intentions  to  intervene  in  Prague.5  Henlein’s  Carlsbad  programme 


1  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  255-6.  2  Ibid.  257> 

3  Ibid.  260.  Henderson,  in  this  interview,  seems  to  have  exceeded  his  instructions  in  two 
particulars  -a  point  which  is  confirmed  by  Woermann.  He  mentioned,  first,  that  the  British 
Government  favoured  a  solution  on  the  basis  of  a  ‘state  of  nationalities’,  although  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Government  had  requested  that  this  phrase  should  not  be  publicly  used  (and  Krofta  on 
that  very  day  was  repeating  the  request  to  Newton— see  below,  p.  1 1 1)  and,  secondly,  he  took  the 
occasion  to  warn  the  German  Government  of  the  danger  inherent  in  their  policy.  This  latter 
point  was  one  which  it  had  been  decided  to  reserve  for  the  second  approach  to  Berlin  See  the 
series  of  telegrams  of  9-1 1  May  between  Halifax  and  Henderson  (ibid.  264,  273-4,  281-2)  and 
letter  from  Halifax  to  Henderson  of  12  May  (ibid.  627-8  in  Appendix  I).  For  Woermann’s 
account  of  his  interview  with  Henderson,  and  for  the  text  of  a  memorandum  drawn  up  at  the 
British  Embassy  summarizing  the  instructions  received  from  London,  which  Henderson  left  with 
him,  see  D.Ger.F  P.  11.  261-4.  4  n.Brit.F.P.  i.  284-6. 

B°nj  Cihap  forese®n  t|lus  reaction  in  Berlin.  A  few  days  earlier,  on  5  May,  he  told  Phipps  that 
he  hoped  the  British  Ambassador  in  Berlin  would  speak  to  the  German  Government  ‘with  all 
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was  considered  reasonable  and  just  as  a  basis  for  negotiation,  and  if  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  rejected  this  and  there  was  bloodshed  in  the 
country,  then  Hitler  ‘would  be  compelled  to  take  immediate  action’  with 
all  that  that  implied.  If,  moreover,  France  were  to  attack  Germany 
because  the  latter  had  ‘intervened’  in  Czechoslovakia,  she  would  be  guilty 
of  a  ‘war  of  aggression  for  preventive  purposes’ — a  phrase  to  be  repeated 
by  Ribbentrop  to  the  French  Ambassador  sixteen  months  later  in  the 
almost  identical  circumstances  of  the  Polish  crisis.1  Henderson  left  with 
Ribbentrop  a  written  statement2  embodying  the  instructions  which  he 
had  received  from  London  relating  to  the  decisions  reached  in  the  Anglo- 
French  conversations. 

In  Prague,  Newton  had  also  been  carrying  out  his  instructions.  On 
7  May  he  saw  Krofta,  the  Foreign  Minister,  and  put  the  British  case  to 
him  quite  frankly,  not  concealing  the  doubts  and  fears  which  had  been 
expressed  in  the  Anglo-French  talks.  He  gave,  in  fact,  what  he  himself 
described  as  a  ‘depressing  review’,  and  he  only  departed  from  his  text  in 
one  particular  when  he  spoke  of  the  ‘weakened’  military  position  of 
Czechoslovakia  on  the  Austrian  frontier  instead  of  the  blunter  ‘absence  of 
fortifications’.  Krofta  thought  that  the  British  Government  took  too  black 
a  view  of  the  military  prospects,3  but  apart  from  this  he  was  not  very 
optimistic.  He  considered  that  in  London  and  Paris  the  difficulties  of  his 
Government  were  being  underestimated.  He  asked  in  particular  that  there 
should  be  no  insistence  on  a  public  admission  that  Czechoslovakia  was  a 
‘state  of  nationalities’ :  this  would  both  disturb  Czech  susceptibilities  and 
serve  to  encourage  Henlein.4 

On  the  same  afternoon  de  Lacroix,  the  French  Minister  in  Prague,  also 
saw  Krofta  and  an  official  communique  issued  afterwards  stated  that  the 


possible  earnestness’,  because  he  was  convinced  that  the  peace  of  Europe  depended  on  a  ‘healthy 
realisation’  by  Germany  that  Great  Britain  and  France  were  ‘close  together’  (ibid.  253 
(no.  179))-  The  French  Government  had  not  instructed  their  Ambassador  in  Berlin  to  make  a 
demarche  similar  to  that  made  by  the  British  Ambassador,  but  F ran50i.s-Ponc.et  had  an  interview 
with  Ribbentrop  on  1 7  May  and  tried  to  convince  him  that  the  impression  of  the  French  attitude 
which  Ribbentrop  had  given  to  Henderson  was  not  correct;  the  French  Government,  like  the 
British  Government,  ‘would  do  everything  to  contribute  to  a  settlement  of  the  Sudeten  German 
problem’  (Memorandum  by  Ribbentrop:  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  284-8).  Francjois-Poncet  made  remarks 
in  the  same  sense  to  Neurath  a  day  or  two  later  (ibid.  292-3). 

1  This  subject  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  Survey  for  1939-46.  Ribbentrop,  in  his  memorandum  on 
the  interview  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  269-71),  records  that  he  used  the  phrase  ‘a  war  of  aggression  for 
the  restoration  of  French  hegemony  in  Europe’.  According  to  Ribbentrop’s  account,  Henderson 
told  him  that  he  was  ‘preaching  to  one  already  converted’,  adding  that  ‘he  hoped  that  Benes 
would  listen  to  reason’. 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  287-8;  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  271-3.  This  statement  was  not  identical  with  the  memo¬ 
randum  left  with  Woermann  on  7  May  (cf.  ibid.  263-4). 

3  Gf.  a  report  from  H.M.  military  attache  in  Berlin  of  9  May  commenting  on  the  strangely 
confident  tone  in  Czechoslovak  military  circles,  especially  about  their  ability  to  withstand  Ger¬ 
man  attacks  ( D.Brit.F.P .  i.  271-2). 

4  Ibid.  263-4  and  265-71. 
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Czechoslovak  Government  had  been  given  to  understand  by  the  British 
and  French  Governments  that  they  were  expected  to  go  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  concession  to  the  reasonable  demands  of  their  German  minority. 
This  somewhat  meagre  response  to  the  urgent  British  and  French  repre¬ 
sentations  was  disappointing,  and  Halifax  was  also  concerned  at  the 
‘complacent  tone’  of  the  Czech  press  in  referring  to  these  events.  He  told 
Newton  that  he  hoped  for  better  results  from  the  Minister  s  forthcoming 
interviews  with  the  Prime  Minister  and  President. 

Two  days  before  Newton  was  to  see  Hodza  he  received  a  call  from  his 
German  colleague,  Eisenlohr,  who  came  to  inquire  about  Henderson  s 
demarche  in  Berlin  and  in  particular  about  his  use  of  the  phrase  state  of 
nationalities’.  Newton,  well  aware  of  the  feelings  of  the  Czechoslovak 
authorities  on  the  ventilation  of  this  idea,  was  guarded  in  his  reply  and 
asked  Eisenlohr  to  treat  it  confidentially.  Apart  from  his  curiosity^  on  this 
matter,  Eisenlohr  seemed  completely  sceptical  about  the  prospects  of  any 
final  settlement  between  the  Czechoslovak  Government  and  the  SdP.,  but 
he  agreed  that  it  would  be  wiser  for  negotiations  to  begin  at  once  and  not 
in  the  heated  atmosphere  of  the  elections.  He  even  promised  to  use  his 
influence  with  the  SdP.  to  this  end.2 

On  1 1  May  Newton  saw  Hodza,  who  personally  accepted  the  Anglo- 
French  demarche  as  a  basis  for  action  and  declared  that  his  Government 
had  ‘decided  really  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  ensure  appease¬ 
ment’.  But  his  explanation  of  what  this  amounted  to — namely,  the  grant¬ 
ing  of ‘full  self-administration  for  Sudeten  Germans  within  the  limits  of  the 
Constitution’ — did  not  mark  any  notable  advance.  He  was  still,  he  said, 
relying  in  great  measure  on  the  education  of  the  Czechoslovak  Cabinet 
and  public3 — a  process  which  had  seemed  to  the  British  Government  to 
be  as  yet  very  elementary. 

The  last  of  Newton’s  three  interviews,  that  'with  the  President,  took 
place  six  days  later,  on  1 7  May,  and  proved  no  more  satisfactory  than  the 
two  earlier  talks.  Benes  asked,  it  is  true,  that  Newton  should  convey  to 
Halifax  his  ‘most  categorical,  formal  and  sincere  assurances’  of  the  con¬ 
viction  of  the  Czechoslovak  Government  that  an  agreement  should  be 
reached  without  delay,  but  the  Minister  was  left  with  the  impression  that, 
when  a  meeting  was  at  last  arranged  with  Henlein,  the  Czechoslovak 
Government  were  going  to  explain  what  they  were  prepared  to  do  rather 
than  enter  into  serious  negotiation.  Newton  evidently  worked  hard  (the 
interview  lasted  for  three  hours)  to  convince  Benes  that  more  realistic  and 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  272. 

2  Ibid.  277-80.  On  12  May  Eisenlohr  received  from  Krofta  an  account  of  the  latter’s  inter¬ 
views  with  Newton  and  Lacroix  on  the  7th :  Eisenlohr  reported  Krofta  as  having  said  that  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  was  ‘prepared  ...  to  make  great  sacrifices’,  but  that  there  were  ‘certain  limits  beyond 
which  one  could  not  go’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  274-5). 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  282-3. 
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energetic  steps  were  necessary,  and  finally  got  him  to  agree  that  the  invita¬ 
tion  to  Henlein  should  be  to  ‘negotiate  and  exchange  views  with  the  object 
of  achieving  a  comprehensive  settlement’.1 

(vii)  Chamberlain’s  Outlook  in  the  Middle  of  May  1938 

While  Newton  was  engaged  in  these  conversations  in  Prague,  Chamber- 
lain  in  London  was  beginning  to  think  that  the  ‘maximum  concessions’ 
which  the  British  and  French  Governments  had  agreed  to  urge  upon  the 
Czechs  might  have  to  include  measures  far  more  drastic  than  any  so  far 
mentioned  in  the  international  discussions.  No  hint  was  given  at  the  time 
to  the  Czechs  or  to  the  French  that  the  British  Prime  Minister’s  mind  was 
moving  towards  the  belief  that  the  cession  of  the  Sudetenland  to  Germany 
might  be  necessary  if  war  was  to  be  avoided;  but  on  15  May  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  contained  a  despatch  from  London,  written  by  an  American 
journalist,  Driscoll,  which  purported  to  shed  ‘what  can  truly  be  called 
official  light’  on  the  British  attitude  towards  Czechoslovakia  and  other 
international  problems,  and  which  contained  the  following  passages: 

Nothing  seems  clearer  than  that  the  British  do  not  expect  to  fight  for  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  and  do  not  anticipate  that  France  or  Russia  will  either.  That  being  so, 
the  Czechs  must  accede  to  the  German  demands,  if  reasonable.  .  .  . 

The  British  have  not  made  up  their  official  mind  as  to  whether  the  prospect 
of  cantonization  of  Czechoslovakia  is  the  wisest  solution.  It  might  be  if  the 
Sudeten  Germans  were  gathered  together  in  one  solid  centralized  area,  which 
could  be  administered  autonomously.  The  fact  is  that  the  followers  of  Konrad 
Henlein  are  scattered  along  a  long  irregular  border.  Instead  of  cantonization, 
frontier  revision  might  be  advisable.  This  would  entail  moving  the  frontier  back 
for  some  miles  to  divorce  this  outer  fringe  from  Prague  and  marry  it  to  Berlin. 
A  smaller  but  sounder  Czechoslovakia  would  result.  .  .  . 

Czechoslovakia  cannot  survive  in  its  present  form,  the  British  are  convinced. 
Even  if  its  allies  and  friends  waged  a  victorious  war  on  behalf  of  the  Czechs, 
they  would  insist  that  the  Czechs  disgorge  their  alien  minority  to  forestall  any 
more  wars  on  that  score.  Therefore,  it  is  felt,  the  Czechs  should  be  practical  and 
make  the  best  terms  with  Hitler  without  any  wars  at  all. 

The  fact  that  Driscoll’s  version  of  British  policy  was  based  upon  a  conver¬ 
sation  with  Chamberlain  himself  emerged  from  information  extracted  in 
the  House  of  Commons  some  weeks  later.  On  20  June  Chamberlain 
evaded  giving  a  direct  answer  to  the  question  put  by  the  member  for  East 
Wolverhampton  (G.  le  M.  Mander)  whether  he  had  himself  supplied 
Driscoll  with  the  material  for  his  article,  and  in  a  debate  on  the  following 
day  the  Prime  Minister  neither  admitted  nor  denied  the  truth  of  a  rumour, 

1  Ibid.  307-9.  On  20  May  Newton  was  informed  of  Halifax’s  appreciation  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  ‘handling  this  most  delicate  matter’  (ibid.  309,  note  4). 
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referred  to  by  Sir  Archibald  Sinclair,  that  he  had  given  an  interview  to 
Driscoll  and  other  journalists  on  io  May.  A  statement  by  Lady  Astor  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  27  June,  however,  confirmed  the  report  that 
Chamberlain  had  met  several  American  journalists  at  her  house  on 
10  May,  though  the  description  of  what  had  taken  place  as  an  interview 
was  declared  to  be  inaccurate.  It  was  natural  that  Chamberlain  should 
have  refused  to  commit  himself  to  the  accuracy  of  Driscoll’s  account  of  their 
conversation;  since  a  declaration  in  lavour  of  the  policy  outlined1  'would 
have  lost  the  Government  many  supporters.  What  then  were  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  intentions  in  regard  to  Czechoslovakia  at  this  time?  If  Driscoll  s 
undenied  version  of  the  conversation  on  10  May  was  correct,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Prime  Minister  was  in  fact  already  prepared  to  go  to  the 
length  of  agreeing  to  the  cession  of  the  Sudetenland  to  Germany.  Why  then 
did  not  the  British  Government  advise  the  Czechoslovak  Government  to 
give  way  to  Hitler  and  make  the  best  terms  that  they  could  while  there 
was  time? 

The  explanation  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Henlein  had 
paid  a  private  visit  to  London  during  the  few  days  between  Chamberlain’s 
meeting  with  the  American  journalists  and  the  publication  of  their  accounts 
of  his  policy,  and  had  adopted  a  conciliatory  attitude  in  his  conversations 
there  with  prominent  public  men.2  The  apparent  moderation  of  the  terms 
put  forward  by  Henlein  revived  Chamberlain’s  hope  that  Czechoslovakia 
could  be  peacefully  reconstructed  into  a  federal  state.  It  seemed  well 
worth  while  to  make  further  attempts  at  stimulating  the  Czechs  quickly 
to  effect  a  settlement  with  the  Sudeten  Germans.  Only  if  that  solution 
could  not  be  achieved  would  Chamberlain  need  to  fall  back  upon  the 
alternative  of  the  cession  of  the  Sudetenland  to  Germany.3  His  object, 
throughout  the  anxious  months  of  the  summer,  was  the  preservation  of 
the  European  peace.  Had  Great  Britain  advised  Czechoslovakia  in  May  to 
deal  direct  with  Germany  and  to  accept  the  German  terms,  the  response  of 
Prague  might  well  have  been  a  refusal,  accompanied  by  urgent  appeals  to 
France  and  the  U.S.S.R.  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  fulfil  their 
military  obligations.  The  French  Government  would  then  have  been 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  tragic  dilemma  which  haunted  them  during 
these  painful  months.  Were  they  to  prepare  for  war,  in  the  full  knowledge 
that  French  political  opinion  was  bitterly  divided  on  the  issue  of  resistance 
or  appeasement,  that  the  nation  was  profoundly  pacifist,  and  that  the 
French  air  force  was  pitifully  inadequate;  or  were  they  to  go  back  on  their 

1  Driscoll’s  article  also  contained  a  sentence  implying  that  Great  Britain  would  be  prepared  to 
return  to  Germany  some  of  her  former  colonies  as  part  of  a  general  appeasement  scheme. 

2  See  below,  pp.  115-19. 

3  If  the  above  explanation  of  Chamberlain’s  motives  is  correct,  it  remains  remarkable  that  he 
should  have  permitted  himself  to  ‘think  aloud’  before  the  American  journalists  on  io  May,  and 
that  so  relatively  little  attention  should  have  been  paid  to  the  revelation  of  his  thought. 
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stout  declarations  of  loyalty  to  Czechoslovakia  and,  by  confessing  their 
inability  to  fight,  to  see  the  influence  and  prestige  of  France  in  Europe 
destroyed?  Chamberlain  must  have  been  in  doubt  which  of  these  alterna¬ 
tives  the  French  Government  would  adopt.  Surely  it  was  better,  therefore, 
to  hope  that  a  peaceful  arrangement  would  be  achieved  on  the  basis  of 
federalization,  and,  if  that  proved  impossible,  that  Hitler  would  be  satisfied 
with  the  cession  of  the  Sudetenland,  which  appeared  to  be  the  utmost  that 
he  could  desire.  Even  if  that  cession  proved  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  the  peace,  precious  time  would  have  been  gained  for  the  slow  process  of 
British  rearmament,  without  which  Britain  was  in  no  condition  to  resist 
the  expansion  of  German  power. 

For  behind  the  British  Government’s  cautious  procedure  and  careful 
avoidance  of  any  provocation  lay  considerations  of  armament  that  were 
only  known  in  outline  to  civilians.  The  British  navy  was  overwhelmingly 
powerful  and,  in  co-operation  with  the  French  navy,  was  capable  of 
sweeping  all  hostile  forces  from  the  oceans  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
But  the  navy  was  an  instrument  for  the  self-defence  of  an  Empire  spreading 
far  away  from  Europe.  It  could  bring  no  immediate  assistance  to  the 
Czechs  and  the  French.  Its  power  could  only  affect  a  European  struggle 
slowly,  in  the  course  of  years,  and  at  the  expense  of  a  devastating  war.  The 
British  army,  as  ever  in  time  of  peace,  was  negligible  in  size.  There  re¬ 
mained  the  British  air  force.  But,  despite  the  warnings  of  the  past  four 
years  and  the  promises  of  British  Ministers  that  Britain’s  air  arm  should 
be  second  to  none,  it  was  known  to  be  vastly  inferior  in  numbers  to  that  of 
Germany,  while  the  anti-aircraft  defences  of  Britain,  and  of  London  in 
particular,  were  said  to  be  so  inadequate  as  to  make  the  prospect  of  aerial 
bombardment  terrifying.  In  the  last  resort  Chamberlain’s  policy  was 
conditioned  by  the  lack  of  that  armed  strength  which  can  only  be  assembled 
by  the  united  efforts  of  instructors,  technicians,  and  skilled  artisans  over 
a  period  of  years.1 

(viii)  Henlein’s  Visit  to  England,  12-14  May  1938 

Henlein’s  visit  to  England  in  the  middle  of  May  was  arranged  privately : 
the  Czechoslovak  Minister  in  London  was  unaware  of  it  until  after 
Henlein’s  arrival,  and  he  then  hastened  to  express  to  the  Foreign  Office 
his  hope  that  the  visit  had  no  official  character.  Sir  Alexander  Cadogan 
(at  this  time  Permanent  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs) 
assured  him  that  this  was  the  case  and  added  that  he  himself  had  learned 
only  a  day  or  two  previously  that  it  was  to  take  place.2  The  news  of  the 
visit  also  created  great  excitement  in  Prague.  People  in  political  circles 

1  The  question  of  comparative  armaments  will  be  dealt  with  in  volume  iii  of  the  Survey  for  1938. 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  292  (no.  215). 
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jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  Henlein  had  been  invited  to  London  by 
the  British  Government,  and  there  was  some  dismay  in  official  circles  as 
well.  The  British  Minister,  reporting  this  to  London,  said  that  he  himselt 
would  be  glad  of  some  information  on  the  circumstances  of  the  visit. 

Henlein  arrived  at  Croydon  on  Thursday  12  May.  On  the  next  day,  the 
13th,  he  had  long  talks  with  a  number  of  prominent  unofficial  persons  who 
were  identified  with  a  policy  of  resistance  to  German  or  Italian  aggression. 
He  lunched  with  Churchill,  whom  he  had  expressed  a  wish  to  see;  Sir 
Archibald  Sinclair,  leader  of  the  Liberal  opposition,  was  also  present,  and 
Professor  F.  A.  Lindemann,  the  aeronautical  specialist,  acted  as  inter¬ 
preter.1 2  During  conversation,  Henlein  said  that  he  claimed  the  right  to 
‘profess  Nazi  ideology’  but  not  to  impose  it  on  others.  He  denied  e\er 
having  received  orders  or  even  recommendations  from  Berlin.-  (It  would 
be  strange  if  his  hearers  accepted  this  profession  at  its  face-value,  though 
without  doubt  Henlein’s  studiously  moderate  tone  while  in  London  was 
disarming.3  It  did  not,  however,  deceive  the  Czechoslovak  Government, 
who  recognized  in  this  visit  a  successful  piece  of  Nazi  propaganda.)4  But 
what  Henlein  was  concerned  to  emphasize  was  the  intolerable  position  of 
the  Sudeten  Germans,  and,  on  being  questioned,  he  said  that  he  saw  three 
possibilities  arising  from  this  situation:  first,  the  granting  of  some  form  of 
autonomy  within  the  Czechoslovak  State;  second,  the  holding  of  a  plebis¬ 
cite;  third,  war.  His  own  policy  was  the  achievement  of  autonomy.  Mhen 
asked  whether  there  was  any  possible  form  of  this  which  would  not  destroy 
the  integrity  of  the  state  and  which  would  enable  his  party  to  act  as  loyal 

1  See  Winston  S.  Churchill,  The  Second  World  War,  vol.  i:  The  Gathering  Storm  [referred  to 
hereafter  as  Churchill,  Second  World  War,  i]  (London,  Cassell,  1948,  p.  223;  Boston,  Houghton 
Mifflin) . 

2  In  saying  this,  Henlein  was  acting  on  Ribbentrop’s  express  order.  Weizsacker,  in  a  memor¬ 
andum  dated  1 2  May,  says  that  Henlein  came  to  Berlin  en  route  for  London  and  that  among 
the  instructions  for  his  visit  given  to  him  at  the  Wilhelmstrasse  was  one  stating:  ‘Henlein  will 
deny  in  London  that  he  is  acting  on  instructions  from  Berlin’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  273-4).  At  Henlein’s 
meeting  with  Hitler  on  28  March  (see  above,  p.  66)  Hitler  had  expressed  appreciation  of  ‘the 
great  success  which  Henlein  has  had  in  England,  and  has  requested  him  to  go  to  London  again 
.  .  .  and  to  continue  to  use  his  influence  with  a  view  to  ensuring  non-intervention  by  Britain’ 
(ibid.  198).  Henlein’s  last  visit  to  London  had  been  in  October  1937.  On  that  occasion  he  had 
seen  Sir  Robert  Vansittart  among  other  people,  and,  according  to  reports  received  in  Berlin 
from  the  German  Legation  in  Prague  and  the  German  Embassy  in  London,  Vansittart  had  given 
Henlein  the  impression  that  ‘Britain  would  work  with  the  Czechoslovak  Government  to  secure 
the  most  far-reaching  autonomy  for  the  Sudeten  Germans,  but  that  Britain  would  be  found  at 
the  side  of  France  “if  the  Germans  marched  into  Czechoslovakia”  ’  (ibid.  30-1 :  report  from 
Eisenlohr  in  Prague;  cf.  report  from  Woermann  in  London:  ibid.  31). 

3  The  German  Ambassador  in  London,  Dirksen,  reported  to  Berlin  four  weeks  after  Henlein's 
visit  to  London  that  membeis  of  the  German  Embassy  had  ‘frequently  been  assured  by  persons 
who  took  part  in  the  talks’  with  Henlein  that  he  had  won  ‘extensive  sympathy  and  even  con¬ 
fidence’  by  ‘the  quiet  and  reasonable  manner  in  which  he  put  forward  his  point  of  view’  (^Report 
of  10  June:  ibid.  404). 

4  Cf.  Hubert  Ripka,  Munich:  Before  and  After  [referred  to  hereafter  as  Ripka,  Munich ]  (London, 
Gollancz,  1939),  pp.  22-3. 
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members  of  the  state  ‘prepared  to  defend  it  against  aggression,  from  what¬ 
ever  side  it  might  come’,  Henlein  outlined  his  scheme  for  a  feasible 
autonomy  under  the  following  headings: 

(1)  A  central  Parliament  in  Prague  should  deal  with  foreign  policy,  defence, 
finance,  and  communications; 

(2)  all  parties  should  be  free  to  express  their  views  there  and  the  Government 
should  act  on  majority  decisions; 

(3)  the  frontier  fortresses  could  be  manned  by  Czech  troops; 

(4)  the  Sudeten  German  regions — and  possibly  other  minority  districts — 
should  have  local  autonomy,  i.e.  their  own  town  and  county  councils  and 
a  Diet  for  the  debate  of  strictly  regional  matters; 

(5)  the  tracing  of  the  boundary  and  other  factual  matters  might  be  left  to  an 
impartial  tribunal,  perhaps  even  appointed  by  the  League  of  Nations; 

(6)  in  autonomous  districts  members  of  all  parties  should  have  the  right  to 
offer  themselves  for  election;  impartial  Courts  of  Justice  should  function; 
and  in  German-speaking  regions  postal,  railway,  and  police  officials 
should  be  German-speaking; 

(7)  a  reasonable  proportion  of  all  taxes  collected  should  be  returned  to 
autonomous  districts  for  their  administration.1 

The  Czechoslovak  Minister,  when  informed  of  this  conversation  after¬ 
wards,  professed  himself  contented  with  a  settlement  on  these  lines. 
Nevertheless,  after  he  himself  had  received  Henlein  (accompanied  by  a 
young  gunman)  at  the  Czechoslovak  Legation  during  the  next  morning, 
14  May,  he  reported  to  Prague  his  impression  that  Henlein  was  completely 
untrustworthy. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  of  the  13th  Henlein  was  entertained  by  Harold 
Nicolson  and  met  a  number  of  back-bench  members  of  Parliament,  and 
in  the  evening  he  made  his  only  contact  with  an  official  figure,  when  he 
was  one  of  a  party  dining  privately  with  Sir  Robert  Vansittart,  at  that  time 
Chief  Diplomatic  Adviser  to  the  Foreign  Secretary.  The  discussion 
between  Henlein  and  his  host  turned  upon  three  of  the  main  issues  in  the 
Carlsbad  programme.2  Vansittart,  emphasizing  the  need  for  a  speedy 
settlement  before  any  serious  incident  could  intervene,  thought  that  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  concentrated  on  settling  internal  grievances  and  excluding 
all  matters  of  foreign  policy.  He  pointed  out  also  that  any  attempt  to 
create  a  Nazi  state  within  the  borders  of  a  democratic  state  would  be 
unworkable  (point  8),  and  he  strongly  advised  Henlein  not  to  press  the 
claim  for  reparation  (point  6).  On  all  these  issues,  and  especially  on  the 
first,  Henlein  seemed  to  his  hearers  to  take  a  very  reasonable  attitude 
(indeed,  as  Vansittart  noted  later,  he  was  ‘far  more  reasonable  and  amen¬ 
able  than  I  had  dared  to  hope’)  and  Halifax,  reporting  these  conversations 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  297-9. 

2  For  Vansittart’s  own  note  on  the  conversation  see  ibid.  630-3,  Appendix  II  (i). 
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to  the  British  Minister  in  Prague,  suggested  that  he  should  advise  Benes  to 
make  a  ‘thorough-going  offer’  to  Henlein  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
(before  this  mood  had  changed)  on  the  basis  of  the  other  points  in  the 
Carlsbad  programme  without  reference  to  the  three1  discussed  between 
Vansittart  and  Henlein.2 

It  may  be  noted  that  Henlein,  in  his  further  unofficial  conversations, 
appeared  so  facile  in  interpreting  the  whole  of  his  Carlsbad  speech  in  an 
innocuous  sense  that  he  filled  some  of  his  hearers  with  distrust  of  the  loyalty 
which  he  professed  himself  willing  to  give  to  a  reformed  Czechoslovakia, 
and  they  warned  him  of  what  they  believed  to  be  the  truth,  that  Great 
Britain  would  fight  rather  than  acquiesce  in  the  disruption  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  Among  those  with  whom  he  talked  on  13  May  were  some  of  those 
few  persons  who  in  the  following  October  were  highly  critical  of  the 
Munich  settlement  and  the  slippery  slope  of  concession  that  had  led  to  it. 

On  the  afternoon  of  14  May  Henlein  left  London  for  Berlin  and  thence 
went  to  Berchtesgaden  to  report  to  Hitler  on  his  mission.3  He  reached  his 
home  at  As  (Asch)  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  15  May,  but  went  to 
Germany  again  a  few  days  later. 

Comment  in  the  British  press  on  Henlein’s  visit  tended  (if  for  differing 
reasons)  to  be  optimistic.  The  Times  emphasized  the  reasonableness  of  the 
Sudeten  German  leader  and  the  Daily  Telegraph  suggested  that  he  would 
now  know  much  better  the  strength  of  British  opposition  to  any  disruption 
of  Czechoslovakia,  both  papers,  however,  agreeing  that  a  settlement 
should  be  sought  on  the  basis  of  far-reaching  concessions  to  the  Sudeten 
Germans.  Much  more  outspoken,  as  well  as  more  critical  of  the  British 
Government  and  accurately  prophetic  of  the  future,  was  a  remarkable 
article  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  of  16  May.  It  described  Henlein  as 

an  instrument  of  German  foreign  policy  ...  to  sever  the  connection  between 
Prague  and  Moscow  and  to  make  Czecho-Slovakia  a  vassal  of  Germanv.  .  .  . 
For  Germany  Czecho-Slovakia  is  a  kind  of  salient  whence  she  can  achieve  a 
political,  military  and  economic  hegemony  over  the  South-eastern  European 
countries.  .  .  .  Later  on,  perhaps  in  a  few  years’  time,  if  Germany  decides  to 
‘solve’  the  Polish  ‘problem’  she  will  be  in  a  position  to  do  so  almost  irresistibly 
if  she  has  control  over  Czecho-Slovakia.  ‘Home  rule’  for  the  Sudeten  Germans 
is  a  step  towards  the  capture  of  this  key  position.  As  vassals  they  will  be  the 
instrument  for  reducing  the  Czechs  to  vassalage  as  well.  Perhaps  there  will  be 
a  time  when  ‘home  rule’  for  the  Czechs  will  be  a  European  issue.  .  .  .  The 
pressure  brought  to  bear  by  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy  on  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Government  .  .  .  relieves  Germany  of  the  necessity  of  carrying  out  the 
initial  stages  for  the  subjugation  of  Czecho-Slovakia  herself,  for  the  Western 

1  Strictly,  the  demand  for  a  reorientation  of  Czechoslovak  foreign  policy  did  not  constitute 
one  of  the  eight  points;  it  was  added  by  Henlein  in  explanation  of  the  eighth  point  (see  above 
PP-  95-7); 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  297-300. 


3  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  310,  note  12. 
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Powers  and  Italy  are  doing  it  for  her.  The  later  and  more  drastic  measures  she 
will  presumably  have  to  take  alone,  but  meanwhile  she  is  relieved  of  all  odium, 
while  the  Czechs  are  made  impotent  to  exercise  counter-pressure  or  to  do  any¬ 
thing  at  all  in  self-defence. 


(ix)  The  Czechoslovak  Government’s  Attempt  to  initiate  Negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  SdP.  on  the  Nationalities  Statute 

The  Czechoslovak  Government  could  foresee  several  possibilities  in  the 
future.  They  might  make  very  extensive  concessions  to  the  Sudeten 
Germans  and  the  other  nationalities,  as  they  were  urged  to  do  by  the  British 
and  French  Governments,  and  thus  receive  Anglo-French  support  for  their 
solution  of  the  nationality  problem;  or  they  might  make  those  concessions 
and  yet  not  be  subsequently  supported;  or  they  might  surrender  to 
Germany  and  inquire  upon  what  terms  they  could  ensure  the  continuance 
of  a  Czechoslovak  State.  (Such  a  view  as  the  last  was  indeed  held  by  a 
small  section  of  the  Agrarian  Party.)1  They  decided  to  make  some  con¬ 
cessions  (but  to  take  their  time  over  the  process)  and  to  trust  to  their 
Western  friends.  On  14  May  Krofta,  the  Foreign  Minister,  handed  to  the 
British  and  French  Ministers  a  formal  reply  to  the  Anglo-French  demarches 
after  the  London  conference,  assuring  them  that  the  Government  would 
do  everything  possible  to  satisfy ‘all  the  justified  desiderata  of  nationalities’.2 

The  Government  accordingly  began  to  overhaul  their  draft  Statute  and 
to  include  in  it  reforms  which,  though  considerable,  could  yet  be  effected 
within  the  Constitution.  Drastic  changes  in  a  written  Constitution  could 
rarely  be  made,  as  Benes  pointed  out  to  Newton  on  17  May,  ‘without  a 
revolution’.3  Even  such  changes  as  were  contemplated  entailed  further 
negotiations  with  the  coalition  parties  and  some  loss  of  valuable  time.  Nor 
were  these  measures  taken  without  increasing  opposition  in  the  country. 
This  was  shown  by  the  publication  of  a  manifesto,  signed  by  several 
hundred  Czech  intellectuals,  calling  for  unity  and  the  maintenance  of 
freedom  and  democracy.  It  declared  that  there  was  no  place  in  the  country 
for  defeatists — a  shaft  clearly  aimed  at  Hodza  and  the  Agrarian  Party. 
‘With  this  powerful  force  of  educated  opinion  urging  the  Government  to 
stand  fast’,  Newton  reported  to  London,  ‘it  is  clear  that  the  path  of  con¬ 
cessions  to  Henlein  is  not  an  easy  one  for  the  Government  to  follow’.  Nor, 
he  added,  could  the  Henlein  leaders  be  accused  of  making  it  easier.4 

By  13  May  it  was  officially  announced  that  the  Government  were  now 
prepared  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  SdP.  and  other  interested 
parties  on  the  proposed  Statute.  At  the  same  time  the  Government  appealed 
for  order  during  the  approaching  local  elections  and  to  the  Government 
coalition  parties  to  stand  together  and  vote  as  patriots  rather  than  as 

1  See  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  313.  2  Ibid.  293.  3  See  ibid.  311.  4  Ibid.  309-10. 
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partisans.  As  indications  that  the  Government  themselves  were  aiming  at 
impartiality  in  German— Czech  differences,  it  was  announced  that  Ministers 
would  refrain  from  taking  part  in  election  meetings  in  the  Bohemian  lands, 
and  that  the  law  would  be  vigorously  upheld  against  any  terrorization  of 
any  kind  from  any  quarter. 

The  latter  announcement  was  far  from  irrelevant,  for  the  fortnight 
preceding  the  local  elections  on  22  May  was  marked  by  some  incidents  of 
violence,1  followed  by  charges  and  counter-charges,  of  which  the  most 
convincing,  because  they  issued  from  those  least  capable  of  self-defence, 
were  the  appeals  of  the  anti-Nazi  German  minority  for  police  protection 
against  the  SdP.  In  the  Sudeten  districts,  indeed,  physical  power  now  lay 
with  the  SdP.,  while  the  Czech  police  were  under  orders  to  avoid  the  use 
of  force  at  almost  any  cost.2  On  14  May  the  %eit  announced  the  formation, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,'  of  the  Freivoillige 
Schutzdienst  (F.S.),  with  headquarters  at  Cheb  (Eger).  The  duties  which 
this  force  was  to  fulfil,  and  which  indeed  it  had  been  unofficially  fulfilling 
for  some  time,  were  described  by  its  Chief  of  Staff  in  an  address  to  Sudeten 
Germans. 


The  F.S.  is  no  parade  force,  but  a  warrior  class,  always  on  duty.  ...  It  must 
be  the  ever  watchful  guardian  of  Sudeten  Germanism  in  the  struggle  for  the 
purity,  strength,  discipline,  and  firmness  of  the  national  group.  It  will  be  on  the 
spot  to  give  immediate  help  wherever  any  danger  threatens  life  or  property  of 
the  national  group.  With  these  men  of  the  F.S.  let  us  march  right  on  to  the  victory 
of  our  national  group  in  the  struggle  for  its  essential  rights  and  its  vital  space.3 


The  public  announcement  of  the  existence  of  this  force  and  its  duties,  at 
such  a  moment  of  tension,  was  not  a  conciliatory  gesture  and  it  confirmed 
in  their  opinion  all  those  who  believed  that  the  Sudeten  Germans  had 
given  up  all  intention  of  coming  to  terms  with  Prague. 

That  view  received  further  confirmation  when  the  Prime  Minister 
received  the  Sudeten  deputy,  Kundt,  on  17  May  and  explained  to  him 
various  aspects  of  the  draft  Nationalities  Statute.4  Kundt  was  reported  to 


1  See  Eisenlohr’s  reports  to  Berlin  of  7  May  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  260)  and  13  May  (ibid.  276-9). 
In  the  latter,  Eisenlohr  referred  to  the  danger  of  local  explosions  having  increased  as  a  result  of 
‘a  marked  change  in  the  Czech  attitude.  ...  The  Czech  frontier  people  .  „.  and  with  them  Sudeten 
German  Communists  and  Social  Democrats,  State  police,  gendarmerie ,  and  troops,  have  recovered 
from  their  first  shock  and  are  beginning  to  be  aggressive  in  their  turn’.  Eisenlohr  paid  tribute  to 
the  discipline  of  the  SdP.  (see  above,  p.  99,  note  1),  but  said  the  leaders  could  no  longer  guarantee 
that  this  would  be  maintained.  The  political  excitement  of  the  Sudeten  population  continued 
unabated;  it  had,  if  anything,  increased.  The  ‘overwhelming  majority’  expected  Anschluss  with 
the  Reich  in  the  immediate  future. 


Cf.  Mastny  s  statement  to  Weizsacker  on  20  May  that  ‘the  Czech  police  were  already  far  too 
lenient,  since  they  were  instructed  to  overlook  minor  offenses’  ( D.Ger.F.P  ii.  29O 

3  Quoted  from  the  Rundschau  in  the  %eit  of  14  May  1938. 

4  Hodza  told  Newton  informally  by  telephone  on  18  May  that  he  was  now  ‘in  permanent 
contact  with  the  Parliamentary  leaders  of  the  SdP.  and  had  ‘invited  Henlein  to  meet  him  next 
week  ( D.Bnt.F.P .  1.  313  (no.  228)). 
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have  received  the  explanation  unfavourably.  On  19  May  the  Prime 
Minister  made  a  statement  to  the  editors  of  the  newspapers  of  the  coalition 
parties.  The  two  principles  of  the  draft  Statute  were,  he  said,  self-govern¬ 
ment  for  the  minorities  and  their  proportional  employment  by  the  state. 
Their  nation  had  every  intention  of  solving  with  justice  the  problems  of  a 
country  where  several  other  nations  also  lived.  For  the  negotiations  with 
the  Sudeten  Germans  and  all  the  minorities,  which  were  about  to  begin, 
‘the  Government  have  prepared  a  thorough  solution,  which  will  cut  deep 
into  the  structure  of  our  state  administration,  our  local  government,  our 
cultural  organization,  and  so  on,  because  they  are  determined  to  fulfil 
their  national  and  European  tasks’.  The  responsibilities  as  well  as  the 
rights  of  self-government  were  soon  to  be  given  to  the  Sudeten  Germans. 
Hodza  then  denied  that  the  Slovaks  desired  a  separate  state,  united  with 
that  of  the  Czechs  in  a  form  of  dualism.  As  for  the  suggestion  that  that  had 
been  the  intention  of  the  American  Slovaks  when  they  joined  with 
Dr.  Masaryk  in  the  Pittsburgh  Manifesto  of  May  1918,  he  maintained  that 
their  demand  was  for  local  self-government  within,  as  the  Manifesto  had 
expressly  said,  ‘a  Czechoslovak  State’.  In  the  draft  Statute  it  was  proposed 
further  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  self-government  already  granted  to 
Slovakia. 

On  20  May  the  Czechoslovak  Government  announced  that  they  had 
invited  Henlein  to  negotiate  on  their  draft  Statute. 

On  the  same  day,  however,  a  statement  in  the  press  announced  that  the 
SdP.  had  decided  to  refuse  negotiations  ‘so  long  as  peace  and  order  in  the 
Sudeten  country  .  .  .  are  not  guaranteed’,1  and  the  party’s  dissatisfaction 
with  the  Nationalities  Statute  was  publicly  expressed  by  a  Sudeten  deputy 
in  a  speech  in  Prague.  But  the  threatened  breakdown  of  the  negotiations 
was  eclipsed  by  reports  which  caused  Benes  to  summon  a  Cabinet  meeting, 
at  which  the  military  chiefs  were  present,  at  3  p.m.  on  Friday,  20  May. 

1  Ibid.  331.  For  the  disturbances  to  which  this  statement  referred  see  above,  p.  120,  and  note  1 . 
The  decision  to  refuse  to  discuss  the  Nationalities  Statute,  unless  peace  and  order,  and  also  free¬ 
dom  of  opinion  and  the  right  of  assembly,  were  guaranteed,  was  taken  by  the  political  committee 
of  the  SdP.  on  20  May  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  310,  note  n). 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  CRISIS  OF  21  MAY  AND  THE 

ELECTIONS 


(i)  Reports  of  German  Troop  Concentrations  and  Partial 
Mobilization  in  Czechoslovakia 


If  the  events  of  the  weekend  of  2 1  May  are  clear  enough,  the  cause  of  the 
suddenly  heightened  tension  is  not  so  obvious.  Rumours  of  troop  move¬ 
ments  are  always  a  fruitful  source  of  trouble  and  they  were  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  crisis,  but  there  was  also  at  this  date  a  new  impatience 
discernible  in  the  German  press  and  in  political  circles  in  Berlin.  The 
Czechoslovak  question,  according  to  an  inspired  Transocean  News  Sendee 
message  issued  in  Berlin  on  the  night  of  19  May,  had  changed  (it  seemed 
overnight)  from  an  internal  problem  to  an  international  issue  and  the 
Czechoslovak-Russian  military  alliance  was  now  cited  as  the  core  of  the 
problem.1  On  the  Czech  side,  the  press  was  strongly  urging  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  take  stern  measures  in  the  Sudeten  areas.2  Against  this  dangerous 
background  reports  of  troop  concentrations  took  on  a  new  and  sharper 
significance. 

In  the  third  week  of  May  there  were  rumours  in  Prague  that  German 
troops  were  being  concentrated  in  Saxony  and  moved  towards  the  frontier 
in  Silesia  and  northern  Austria,  and  also  that  orders  had  been  given  for 
the  SA  and  SS  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  action  on  21  and 
22  May.3  These  reports  seem  not  at  first  to  have  been  taken  very  seriously 
by  the  Czechoslovak  Government,  in  view  of  the  possibility  that  a  con¬ 
centration  of  troops  might  have  been  ordered  with  the  political  object  of 
encouraging  Sudeten  voters  during  the  elections  on  22  May.4  By  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  20  May,  however,  a  more  sinister  meaning  was  being  read  into  these 
rumours.  The  Czechs  had  no  intention  of  allowing  their  country  to  be 
suddenly  stamped  out  of  existence,  as  had  befallen  Austria  only  two 


D.Brit.F.P.  i.  320  1.  The  emphasis  on  the  Czechoslovak-Russian  alliance  was  probably 
connected  with  a  statement  made  in  Moscow  on  8  May  by  Kalinin  (Chairman  of  the  Presidium 
of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Soviet  Union)  to  a  Czechoslovak  workers’  delegation  which  had 
been  attending  the  May-day  celebrations  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Kalinin  had  Teen  asked  by  a 
Czech  trade  union  official  whether  the  Soviet  Union  would  come  to  the  assistance  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  if  she  were  the  victim  of  an  unprovoked  attack.  Kalinin  had  replied  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  fulfil  her  treaty  obligations  towards  Czechoslovakia  and  towards  France  ‘to  the 
last  letter  .  This  statement  had  been  given  great  prominence  in  the  Czech  press  (report  from 
Eisenlohr  to  Berlin,  1 1  May:  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  267-8). 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  320  (no.  236). 

3  See  Weizsacker’s  note  of  his  interview  with  Mastn^  on  20  May  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  oqO 

4  Ibid.  340  (report  from  Eisenlohr  to  Berlin,  25  May). 
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months  before.  Moreover,  even  if  no  immediate  threat  of  invasion  hung 
over  the  country,  there  were  other  reasons  for  embodying  some  of  the 
armed  forces.  The  Sudeten  districts  were  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  excite¬ 
ment.  In  such  an  electric  atmosphere  the  elections  might  witness  outbreaks 
of  violence,  whose  suppression  would  be  represented  as  Czech  and  ‘Com¬ 
munist’  savagery  and  would  move  Hitler  to  armed  intervention  regardless 
of  the  consequences.  The  presence  of  Czech  forces  throughout  the  frontier 
districts  would,  it  was  believed,  discourage  such  outbreaks  and  obviate  the 
need  for  repressive  action. 

It  was  not  only  in  Prague  that  these  alarms  were  felt.  In  Berlin,  the 
British  Ambassador  was  instructed  on  20  May  to  make  inquiries  at  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  about  German  military  activity  in  Saxony  and 
Bavaria.1  He  was  received  by  the  State  Secretary,  Weizsacker,  who  denied 
the  truth  of  the  rumours  of  exceptional  military  concentrations  and  tele¬ 
phoned  to  the  Ministry  of  War  for  confirmation.  But,  Henderson  reminded 
him,  similar  reassurances  had  been  given  by  the  Ministry  of  War  to  the 
British  military  attache  on  1 1  March  concerning  military  preparations 
before  the  German  invasion  of  Austria,  although  in  fact  orders  to  march 
had  been  issued  on  the  previous  evening.  Henderson  therefore  requested 
Weizsacker  to  telephone  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Armed  Forces,  General 
Keitel,  and  to  remind  him  of  this  before  he  gave  his  answer.  An  hour 
later  Weizsacker  assured  Henderson,  on  Keitel’s  word,  that  the  ‘rumours  of 
troop  concentration’  were  ‘absolutely  nonsense’.2  Although  Henderson 
informed  Reuter  of  Weizsacker’s  and  Keitel’s  denials  (and  thereby  in¬ 
curred  Ribbentrop’s  sharp  displeasure),3  he  himself  does  not  seem  to  have 
attached  undue  weight  to  them,  for  on  the  following  morning  he  sent  the 
British  military  attache  and  the  assistant  military  attache  on  extensive 
reconnaissances  by  motor  through  Silesia  and  Saxony  to  see  for  themselves. 
After  a  two-day  tour  neither  they  nor  the  military  attaches  of  other  states, 
who  were  being  similarly  employed,  reported  any  exceptional  military 
movements  towards  the  Czechoslovak  frontier.4  Nevertheless,  the  reports 
of  troop  concentrations  continued  to  come  in  and  denials  that  anything 
unusual  was  taking  place  continued  to  be  made  in  Berlin.5 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  321,  note  1. 

2  Ibid.  323  and  note  4;  cf.  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  296  (no.  1 7 1 ) . 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  329-30;  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  311-13. 

4  Sir  Nevile  Henderson,  Failure  of  a  Mission  (London,  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  1940),  p.  135. 
Cf.  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  358-9  (nos.  287,  289);  also  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  318  and  349-50. 

5  In  a  memorandum  dated  23  May  Ribbentrop  notes  a  conversation  with  Attolico,  the 
Italian  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  whom  he  requested  to  tell  Mussolini  and  Ciano  in  confidence  that 
no  concentration  of  German  troops  had  taken  place  ‘and  indeed  that  nothing  would  occur  on 
our  side’  unless  the  Czechs  provoked  Hitler  to  action  (ibid.  325-6).  This  statement,  as  concerns 
the  concentration  of  troops,  seems  to  have  been  genuine.  The  records  of  the  German  Ministry  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  at  all  events,  show  that  inquiries  were  made  of  the  Wehrmacht  on  20  and  2 1  May, 
and  that  these  elicited  categorical  denials  that  any  exceptional  troop  movements  had  taken  place 
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On  the  evening  of  20  May,  Ribbentrop  received  Mastny  and  told  him 
that  ‘there  was  not  a  word  of  truth’  in  the  rumours;  that  the  Czechoslovak 
Government  were  laying  themselves  open  to  the  suspicion  that  they  con¬ 
templated  military  action  against  Germany  and  were  trying  to  find  an 
excuse  for  it;  and  that  if  such  tactics  continued,  the  German  ‘troop 
concentrations,  which  Prague  at  least  seemed  not  to  desire,  would  take 
place  with  lightning  speed’.1 

But  by  now  the  Czech  General  Staff  were  taking  the  line — especially 
since  flights  by  German  aircraft  over  Czech  territory  had  also  been  re¬ 
ported — that  the  whole  affair  was  part  of  a  ‘general  plan  of  provocation 
and  intimidation’  and  could  no  longer  be  tolerated.  The  Chief  of  Staff  was 
in  favour  of  immediate  mobilization,  and  this  view  was  put  before  the 
Government  during  the  night  of  20-1  May.2  A  decision  was  reached  to  call 
up  one  year-class  of  reservists  and  five  classes  of  technical  troops.3  This 


D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  296  (no.  1 7 1 ),  307-8,  308  (no.  180)).  Similar  authoritative  denials  were  given  to 
the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  by  the  headquarters  of  the  SS  and  SA  that  there  had  been  any 
mobilization  of  SS  or  SA  formations  (ibid.  296-8). 

1  Ibid.  298.  Earlier  on  the  same  day  Weizsacker  had  also  reproached  Mastny  with  the  ‘false 
allegations’  made  in  Prague  against  Germany  (ibid.  294-5). 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  327-8.  Eisenlohr  and  his  military  attache  (Toussaint)  saw  the  Chief  of  the  Czech 
General  Staff  (General  Krejci)  during  the  afternoon  of  21  May  and  questioned  him  about  the 
Czechoslovak  measures.  They  reported  to  Berlin  that  Krejci  had  ‘emphasized  that  the  measures 
adopted  had  not  only  the  character  of  internal  political  measures,  but  that  they  also  aimed  at 
repelling  a  German  attack.  He  had  irrefutable  proof  that  in  Saxony  a  concentration  of  from  eight 
to  ten  divisions  had  taken  place’  (. D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  310).  For  other  reports  by  Eisenlohr  on  the 
situation  which  led  to  the  partial  mobilization  in  Czechoslovakia  and  for  his  interpretation  of 
Czech  motives,  see  ibid.  329  and  340-3. 

Eisenlohr  mentions  a  suggestion  that  the  crisis  arose  out  of  alarmist  news  from  the  British 
military  attache  in  Berlin  which  reached  Prague  via  London;  but  the  general  German  line  was 
that  the  reports  of  German  troop  concentrations  had  been  invented,  or  greatly  exaggerated,  by 
the  Czech  military  authorities,  in  conjunction  with  Benes  (and  perhaps  with  the  approval  of  the 
French  military  attache),  but  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Czechoslovak  Government,  in  order 
to  provide  a  pretext  tor  mobilization  and  for  strengthening  Czech  forces  in  the  fortified  area  of 
the  Sudetenland.  Eisenlohr  reported  on  2 1  May  that  the  Czechoslovak  Minister  for  the  Interior, 
Cerny,  in  an  interview  with  K.  H.  Frank  and  another  Sudeten  leader,  had  ‘admitted  the  existence 
of  a  military  insurrection  and  further  admitted  that  probably  more  than  one  class  had  been 
called  to  the  colors  and,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Government,  to  a  great  extent  mobilized’ 
(ibid.  309.  Cf.  Bonnet’s  statement  to  the  German  Ambassador  that  the  Czechs  had  mobilized 
three  age-groups.  Bonnet  told  Welczeck  on  4  June  that  he  had  mentioned  this  in  his  speech  to  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Chamber  on  the  3rd:  ibid.  388).  The  theory  that  the  military 
authorities  had  got  the  upper  hand  over  the  civilians  in  Prague  was  expounded  to  Halifax  by  the 
German  Ambassador  in  London  on  the  22nd  (ibid.  322).  According  to  Weizsacker,  Henderson, 
on  the  2 1st,  had  agreed  that  the  theory  of  a  deliberate  circulation  of  rumours  about  German  troop 
concentrations  in  preparation  for  Czechoslovak  mobilization  ‘might  well  be  correct’  (ibid  314' 
The  British  military  attache  in  Prague  (Colonel  Stronge)  later  put  it  on  record  that  he  had  sus¬ 
pected  at  the  time  that  the  rumours  had  been  ‘at  least  grossly  exaggerated  by  the  Czechs’  and 
he  had  subsequently  formed  the  opinion  that  the  reports  which  led  to  a  partial  Czechoslovak 
mobilization  had  been  manufactured  in  Czechoslovakia  (Memorandum  of  27  October  1028' 
D.Brit.F.P.  iii.  254-5).  ’ 


828  9  (no-  247)  and  337  8.  The  technical  troops,  according  to  information  supplied 
by  the  British  military  attache,  amounted  to  47,000  men  in  aircraft  and  security  services  24  000 
in  the  State  defence  guard,  and  25,000  specialists  of  other  categories  (ibid.  388-9). 
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could  be  done  by  the  Minister  of  Defence  on  his  own  responsibility.  It 
would  have  been  possible  under  the  Constitution  to  call  up  five  classes  of 
reservists  without  consulting  Parliament,  but,  in  view  of  the  repeated 
assurances  from  Berlin  that  no  action  was  contemplated  against  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  it  was  considered  more  prudent  (Krofta  told  Newton  afterwards) 
to  call  up  only  one  for  the  time  being.1  This  class,  together  with  the  troops 
of  the  standing  army,  would  suffice  for  holding  the  frontier  against  a 
sudden  attack. 

The  response  to  the  call-up  was  enthusiastic  and  efficient.  According  to 
accounts  of  those  in  Prague  at  the  time,  the  mobilization,  besides  fulfilling 
its  purpose  of  fully  manning  the  frontier  defences,  acted  as  a  tonic  on  the 
Czech  people.  Their  nerves  had  been  subjected  to  the  severe  strain  of 
waiting,  in  fear  lest  their  Government  should  consider  themselves  obliged 
to  make  concessions  which  would  endanger  the  continued  existence  of  the 
state.  The  mobilization  put  a  temporary  end  to  doubt,  and  all  Czech 
parties  and  the  whole  Czech  population  saw  the  way  of  civic  duty  plain 
before  them. 

But  the  mobilization,  partial  as  it  might  be,  did  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  Czechoslovakia’s  friends.  The  British  Ambassador  in  Berlin, 
hearing  of  it  first  from  Ribbentrop,2  hastened  to  ask  Mastny  if  the  report 
were  true.  That  one  class  had  been  called  up  was  quite  true,  the  Minister 
said,  but  it  was  only  to  ‘cope  with  the  election  situation’  and  was  ‘in  no 
sense  mobilisation’.  Nevertheless,  Henderson  remarked,  it  was  unfor¬ 
tunate,  for  it  would  assuredly  provoke  counter  measures.3  In  Paris  far 
greater  exception  was  taken  to  the  news,  for  it  was  considered  as  a  breach 
of  faith  that  the  Czechs  should  mobilize  without  consulting  their  French 
allies.  Bonnet  told  the  Czechoslovak  Minister  very  plainly  that  his  Govern¬ 
ment  ‘must  on  no  account  proceed  to  any  further  mobilisation  without 
consulting  France  and  Great  Britain’.4 

(ii)  The  Cheb  (Eger)  Incident  of  21  May  1938 

During  the  early  hours  of  21  May  there  was  an  incident  near  Cheb 
which  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  occurrences  which  almost  inevitably 

1  Ibid.  329  (no.  248)  and  367;  cf.  Krofta’s  circular  of  20  May  (Berber,  Europdische Politik,p.  no). 

2  Ribbentrop  recorded  that  in  the  earlier  of  his  two  conversations  with  Henderson  on  2 1  May 

(. D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  311-13;  see  below,  p.  128)  Henderson  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Czech 
mobilization  was  a  ‘very  foolish’  move.  3  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  329-30. 

4  Ibid.  336  (no.  256)  and  343.  In  the  conversation  of  21  May  between  Bonnet  and  Osusky, 
the  former  referred  to  an  inquiry  from  Phipps  whether  the  French  Government  had  been 
informed  in  advance  of  the  Czech  mobilization  and  emphasized  the  British  anxiety  about  the 
whole  matter  (Berber,  Europdische  Politik,  pp.  110-11).  On  22  May  in  Berlin  Henderson  told 
Weizsacker  in  confidence  that  ‘in  Paris  they  were  dismayed  at  the  irregular  and  unagreed 
mobilization  measures  and  were  advising  the  Government  in  Prague  to  cancel  them  {D.Ger.F.P. 
ii.  2iq;  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  348).  Cf.  Welczeck’s  report  to  Berlin  of  the  22nd  on  opinion  in  Paris 
{D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  320-1). 
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occur  in  areas  where  special  precautions  against  invasion  have  to  be  taken. 
The  official  account,  which  was  provisional  and  based  on  the  statements 
of  the  policeman  concerned,  appeared  in  the  newspapers  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  on  22  May  and  was  as  follows.  Two  Sudeten  German  farmers 
were  proceeding  on  a  motor-bicycle  along  the  road  from  Cheb  to  Franzens- 
bad  (i.e.  half  a  dozen  miles  from  the  German  frontier),  when  they  were 
summoned  to  halt,  first  in  Czech  and  then  in  German,  by  a  policeman 
standing  in  the  road.  As  the  bicyclists  took  no  notice  of  the  summons,  but 
came  straight  on,  the  policeman  had  to  leap  aside  to  avoid  being  charged. 
As  the  bicyclists  passed  on  without  stopping,  he  fired,  intending  to  pierce 
their  tyre.1  By  an  unfortunate  accident,  which  the  policeman  attributed 
to  a  sharp  decline  in  the  road  at  the  point  reached  by  the  bicycle,  his 
bullet  passed  through  both  the  bicyclists.  They  were  carried  into  the  police 
barracks,  where  one  of  them  died  almost  immediately;  the  other  died  as 
soon  as  he  had  been  transferred  to  a  hospital  in  Cheb.  An  official  investiga¬ 
tion  was  ordered  immediately  and  criminal  proceedings  instituted  against 
the  policeman. 

Considering  that  the  incident  occurred  during  the  lightning  mobiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  Czechoslovak  forces  and  at  a  point  so  near  the  frontier,  there 
was  nothing  surprising  in  the  conduct  of  the  policeman.  Indeed,  what 
could  almost  be  called  miraculous  was  that  the  two  farmers  appear  to 
have  been  the  only  fatal  casualties  during  the  night  of  the  mobilization 
and  the  day  which  followed  it,  when  many  persons  moving  about  in  the 
frontier  districts  must  have  appeared  suspicious  to  vigilant  troops  and 
police.  But  the  incident  was  used  to  the  full  by  the  German  press,  which 
had  hitherto  been  obliged  to  content  itself  with  vague  accounts  of  man¬ 
hunts  of  Germans  in  Prague  and  Brno  and  of  the  general  failure  of  the 
Czech  police  to  protect  Sudeten  Germans  or  to  allow  the  singing  of  Ger¬ 
man  songs.  The  Angriff,  of  2 1  May,  called  the  affair  the  ‘bestial  murder 
of  two  Germans’,  whom  it  described  as  ‘the  first  martyrs’  (a  remarkable 
tribute  to  the  absence  of  violence  directed  against  Sudeten  Germans  in 
Czechoslovakia).  The  Volkischer  Beobachter ,  of  the  22nd,  under  large  head¬ 
lines  ‘Czech  troops  murder  two  Sudeten  Germans  in  Eger’,  and  "the  title 
‘A  European  Scandal’,  printed  an  article,  dated  the  21st,  which  began: 
Near  Eger  early  this  morning  two  Sudeten  German  farmers,  who  were 
on  a  motor  bicycle^  were  shot  and  killed  without  the  slightest  excuse  by 
Czech  soldiers.  In  Komotau  over  a  hundred  persons  were  wounded  yester¬ 
day.’  (The  official  account  of  the  latter  incident,  which  appeared  in  the 


Krofta  informed  Newton  on  23  May  that  what  had  happened  was  that  at  the  entrance  to  a 

T  3  P°  rr  v  tned  t0  st°P  the  motor-bicycle  and,  failing  in  this,  had  telephoned  to  the 
police  on  the  other  side  of  the  town,  two  of  whom  had  stood  with  raised  arms  in  the  road  as  the 
bicycle  approached  them.  When  the  bicyclists  again  disregarded  the  warning  and  rode  straight 

P  Cmen  ’ the  fatal  shot>  imended  only  to  compel  a  halt>  was  fil  ed 
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Prager  Presse  of  the  22nd,  was  that  several  Sudeten  Germans  had  insulted 
and  attacked  Czech  soldiers,  who  had  summoned  the  aid  of  the  police, 
that  several  scuffles  had  ensued,  some  ten  persons  being  arrested  and  not 
more  than  eight  injured,  not  very  seriously  since  they  were  able  to  take 
themselves  home.)1  The  article,  which  was  based  on  the  official  messages 
of  the  Deutsches  Nachrichtenbiiro  printed  on  the  same  page,  went  on  to 
call  upon  the  Czechoslovak  Government  to  stop  this  disgraceful  state  of 
affairs,  which  they  could  easily  do  if  they  so  wished  and  had  the  necessary 
authority  over  their  followers.  Even  the  sober  Frankfurter  feitung ,  of  22 
May,  gave  a  highly  coloured  version  of  the  Cheb  incident,  and  referred 
to  Czech  soldiers  as  having  participated.  The  Volkischer  Beobachter  returned 
to  the  attack  on  the  23rd,  printing  the  official  Czechoslovak  version  of  the 
facts,  with  sarcastic  comments,  followed  by  the  version  of  the  German 
official  agency,  the  Deutsche  Dienst,  which  dismissed  the  Czech  account 
as  a  pack  of  lies  and  asked  in  what  civilized  country  policemen  were 
permitted  to  shoot  bicyclists. 

The  Czechoslovak  Foreign  Minister  at  once  took  the  exceptionally  con¬ 
ciliatory  step  (much  approved  by  Halifax)2  of  informing  the  German 
Minister  at  Prague  of  the  incident  and  of  assuring  him  that  disciplinary 
measures  would  be  taken  against  those  responsible.  The  German  Minister’s 
attitude  was  decidedly  unfriendly.  He  asked  for  an  assurance  that  the 
present  Czech  military  measures  were  not  directed  against  Germany.3 
Moreover,  in  reporting  the  incident  to  the  British  Legation,  on  the  evening 
of  the  2 1  st,  the  German  Minister’s  account  now  attributed  the  shooting  to 
‘Czechoslovak  troops  in  charge  of  a  major’.4  The  Czechoslovak  Govern¬ 
ment  agreed  to  allow  a  public  funeral  of  the  two  dead  men  in  Cheb  on 
25  May,  at  which  not  only  were  SdP.  deputies  naturally  present  in  force, 
but  the  German  military  and  air  attaches  attended  in  uniform  and  de¬ 
posited  two  large  wreaths  sent  by  Hitler.  Police  and  troops  were  confined 
to  barracks  and  public  order  was  entrusted  to  the  forces  of  the  SdP.  The 
ceremony  took  place  in  the  market-square;  the  town  was  draped  with 
black  flags;  the  SdP.  formations  carried  flags  of  their  colours  thinly  veiled 
in  black  crepe.  Henlein  delivered  an  oration,  dwelling  on  the  bravery  of 
the  dead  men  who  had  sacrificed  themselves  for  the  cause  (although  the 
German  case  was  that  the  two  men  had  not  been  engaged  on  any  political 
business,  had  heard  no  warning,  and  had  been  completely  surprised  by 
the  fatal  bullet).  This  impressive  demonstration,  after  four  days  of  perfect 

1  The  British  Consul  at  Liberec  reported  on  i  June  that  he  had  been  told  by  the  headmaster 
of  the  German  high  school  in  Komotau  that  the  number  of  the  injured  was  fifteen  (ibid.  43®)  • 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  disturbance  in  Komotau  occurred  on  20  May,  the  day  before  the 
Czechoslovak  troops  were  called  up. 

2  Ibid.  340  (no.  262). 

3  Ibid.  332-3;  cf.  report  from  Eisenlohr  to  Berlin  of  21  May  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  3°5)- 

4  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  337-8. 
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calm  during  the  military  occupation  of  the  Sudetenland,  no  doubt  acted 
as  a  stimulus  to  the  whole  SdP.  and  encouraged  it  in  its  defiance  of 
Prague.  It  has  been  held  that  the  Czechoslovak  Government  made  a 
serious  mistake  in  permitting  it.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  see  how  they 
could  have  prohibited  it,  urged  as  they  were  by  their  friends  in  London 
and  Paris  to  go  to  the  furthest  limits  of  concession. 

(iii)  The  British  Demarche  in  Berlin,  21  May  1938 

Meanwhile  in  Berlin  on  2 1  May  Henderson  had  spent  most  of  the  day 
at  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs,  emphasizing  the  likelihood  that  any 
German  intervention  in  Czechoslovakia  would  lead  to  a  European  war. 
The  Foreign  Minister  was  now  available;  and  Henderson  records  that  his 
first  interview  of  the  day  with  Ribbentrop  was  marked  by  ‘a  certain 
amount  of  acrimony  on  both  sides’.  The  Foreign  Minister  gave  way  to  an 
explosion  of  anger  over  the  incident  near  Cheb  that  morning,  and  (in 
Henderson’s  words)  ‘used  as  regards  the  Czechs  the  most  reprehensibly 
bloodthirsty  language.  They  would,  he  assured  me,  be  exterminated, 
women  and  children  and  all’.1 

A  curious  accident  helped  to  create  tension  during  the  day  in  Berlin. 
The  British  naval  attache  had  arranged  to  proceed  on  his  normal  leave, 
with  his  whole  family,  on  2 1  May.  A  member  of  the  Embassy  staff  had 
decided  to  use  the  opportunity  of  sending  his  children  to  England  with  the 
party,  but  was  informed  that  the  train  was  fully  booked,  though  an  extra 
coach  would  be  added  if  it  could  be  filled.  Accordingly  two  other  members 
of  the  staff  were  persuaded  to  add  their  families,  with  at  least  one  non¬ 
official  person,  to  the  party,  and  the  extra  coach  was  ordered.  The  news 
of  the  exodus  spread  through  Berlin,  with  the  result  that  when  Henderson 
returned  from  his  interview  with  Ribbentrop  on  the  morning  of  the  2ist, 
he  found  the  French  Ambassador  on  his  doorstep  inquiring  whether  the 
whole  British  colony  were  being  evacuated.  Indeed,  the  story  had  reached 
London,  for  no  sooner  had  Henderson  reassured  Fran^ois-Poncet  than  he 
received  an  urgent  telephone  message  from  the  Foreign  Office  requesting 
him  to  cancel  the  bookings.  Hardly  had  he  put  down  the  receiver  when 
he  was  rung  up  by  the  State  Secretary,  who  said  that  he  had  received 
a  number  of  Embassy  passports  to  be  visaed  and  begged  him  not  to  be  an 
alarmist.  He  assured  Weizsacker  that  he  had  only  just  heard  of  the  whole 
affair,  explained  that  the  naval  attache  (whose  departure  in  the  midst  of 
a  crisis  would  not  have  been  sanctioned)  was  proceeding  on  ordinary 
leave,  but  that  the  extra  coach  and  the  other  bookings  would  be  cancelled. 
This  curious  little  confusion  was  hailed  in  some  quarters  as  evidence  that 

1  Henderson,  Failure  of  a  Mission,  pp.  1 35-6 ;  cf.  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  329-30.  For  Ribbentrop’s 
account  of  the  interview  see  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  31 1-13. 
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the  firmness  of  the  British  Government  had  saved  the  peace.  In  fact  what 
it  showed  was  that  Henderson,  although  his  military  attaches  were  still 
making  their  investigations  many  miles  away,  was  convinced  that  there 
was  as  yet  no  immediate  crisis. 

During  the  afternoon  of  21  May  Henderson  received  fresh  instructions 
from  London.  He  was  to  see  Ribbentrop  again,  and  this  time  he  was  to 
end  by  delivering  the  warning  which  had  been  agreed  upon  during  the 
Anglo-French  conversations  of  28-9  April  and  which  had  been  reserved 
for  the  second  stage  of  making  representations  to  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment.1  Henderson  accordingly  once  more  informed  Ribbentrop,  whom  he 
now  found  less  excited  but  sullen,2  of  British  efforts  in  Prague,  urged  him 
to  use  his  influence  with  Henlein  to  arrange  a  meeting  with  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Government,  and  finally  warned  him  that,  if  France  were  forced 
to  come  to  Czechoslovakia’s  aid,  Great  Britain  might  also  become  involved 
(here  Chamberlain’s  now  famous  passage  was  cited).  Ribbentrop  took  the 
line  that  all  remonstrances  ought  to  be  addressed  to  Prague  and  not  to 
Berlin  and  he  refused  to  give  advice  of  any  kind  to  Henlein.  He  was, 
Henderson  thought,  ‘clearly  perturbed’  by  the  reference  to  the  Prime 
Minister’s  speech  of  24  March,  but  declared  that  Germany  would  fight  if 
she  must;  France,  however,  would  be  guilty  of  aggression  if  she  fought  for 
Czechoslovakia. 3 

The  French  Government,  for  their  part,  though  far  from  taking  any 
step  calculated  to  exacerbate  feeling  and  precipitate  a  crisis  (indeed,  their 
Ambassador  in  Berlin  called  on  Ribbentrop  on  21  May  to  emphasize  his 
Government’s  desire  to  preserve  peace),  yet  made  their  position  very  clear 
vis-a-vis  Germany.  During  the  evening  of  21  May  Bonnet  reaffirmed  at 
a  press  conference  that  France  would  observe  her  treaty  obligations  to 
Czechoslovakia.4  The  French  Government  were  urging  the  utmost  pru¬ 
dence  in  Prague  and  they  were  pressing  the  Czechoslovak  Government  to 
go  to  the  farthest  limit  in  concessions  to  the  Sudeten  Germans,  ‘but  if 
Germany  crosses  the  Czech  frontier  that  will  automatically  start  war  .5 
No  special  military  measures,  however,  were  taken  in  France.  Leave  was 
not  cancelled.  No  troop  movements  took  place.  It  was  explained  that  the 

1  See  above,  p.  107  and  p.  no,  note  3.  At  approximately  the  same  moment,  the  French 
seem  to  have  decided  that  the  time  was  now  ripe  for  this  move.  Bonnet,  in  conversation  with  the 
British  Ambassador  on  the  afternoon  of  2 1  May,  had  just  urged  that  the  warning  ought  now  to 
be  given  when  a  message  from  the  French  Embassy  in  London  informed  him  that  this  had  been 
done  ( D.Brit.F.P .  i.  336-7  (nos.  256  and  257)). 

2  Henderson,  Failure  of  a  Mission,  p.  136. 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  331-2  and  334-5  (no.  254).  For  Ribbentrop’s  version,  see  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  3 1 5“ 1 7* 
Halifax  followed  up  this  move  by  sending  a  personal  message  to  Ribbentrop  of  the  same  tenor 
on  the  next  day  ( D.Brit.F.P .  i.  341  (no.  264)). 

4  See  below,  p.  130  for  Bonnet’s  statement  to  the  British  and  German  Ambassadors  a  lew  days 
later  that  this  pledge  might  not  hold  good  if  the  Czechs  were  to  be  really  unreasonable  . 

5  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  340  (no.  261). 
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Maginot  Line  was  permanently  manned  and  that  therefore  no  exceptional 
steps  were  necessary1 — an  explanation  which  suggested  that  the  most  that 
the  Czechs  could  expect  from  France  was  preparation  for  a  long  defensive 
war,  in  the  early  stages  of  which  Czechoslovakia  might  be  crushed  by  the 
Reich. 

Some  French  newspapers,  however,  in  commenting  on  the  British  de¬ 
marche  in  Berlin,  suggested  that  this  meant  that  Great  Britain  had  decided 
to  give  a  guarantee  to  Czechoslovakia.  Nor  was  this  only  an  unofficial 
misconception.  The  British  Ambassador  in  Paris  warned  Halifax  during 
the  night  of  21-2  May  that  Bonnet  might  be  reading  more  into  the  warn¬ 
ings  to  Germany  than  was  justified  by  their  terms.2  The  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  alarmed,  hastened  to  dispel  any  illusions  which  their  French 
colleagues  might  be  cherishing  that  the  British  attitude  had  undergone 
a  change.  Halifax  pointed  out  to  Corbin  in  London  that  British  obligations 
remained  limited  to  intervention  if  France  herself  were  the  victim  of 
aggression,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  22nd  he  instructed  Phipps  to  see 
Bonnet  and  warn  him  not  to  exaggerate  the  scope  of  the  warnings  given 
to  the  German  Government.  The  British  Government’s  declarations  that 
they  would  fulfil  their  obligations  to  France  did  not  justify  the  supposition 
‘that  the  British  Government  would  at  once  take  joint  military  action  with 
[the  French  Government]  to  preserve  Czechoslovakia  against  German 
aggression’.  The  British  Government  believed  the  military  situation  to  be 
‘such  that  France  and  England,  even  with  such  assistance  as  might  be 
expected  from  Russia,  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  prevent  Germany 
overrunning  Czechoslovakia.  The  only  result  would  be  a  European  war, 
the  outcome  of  which  .  .  .  would  be  at  least  doubtful.’  The  British  Govern¬ 
ment  begged  therefore  to  be  consulted  before  the  French  Government 
took  any  action  which  might  ‘render  the  position  more  acute’.3  This  was 
plain  speaking,  but  Bonnet  took  no  exception  to  it.  He  declared  to  the 
British  Ambassador  that  he  thoroughly  understood’  the  position  of  the 
British  Government  and  would  pay  special  heed  to  their  request  for  con¬ 
sultation.  Bonnet  also  did  not  mince  words.  He  repeated  that  he  was  ready 
to  put  any  pressure  on  the  Czechoslovak  Government  which  Halifax  might 
think  desiiable,  and  heartily  agreed  with  Phipps’s  contention  that  the 
Czechs  needed  to  be  ‘more  than  reasonable’  if  they  did  not  want  to  be 
annihilated.  Bonnet  went  farther:  he  not  only  told  Phipps  on  23  May  that 
‘if  Czechoslovakia  were  really  unreasonable  the  French  Government  might 
well  declare  that  France  considered  herself  released  from  her  bond’;4  he 


3  Ibid.  346-7  (no.  271). 

. — „  jwv,-,  luu.  3U1;;  ci.  jj.uer.r.r.  n.  343-4) 


1  Sunday  Times ,  22  May  1938. 


1  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  343. 
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even  made  a  remark  in  the  same  sense  to  the  German  Ambassador  on  the 
25th.1  The  ties  of  friendship  were  wearing  very  thin. 

(iv)  French  Soundings  in  Eastern  Europe 

Meanwhile,  before  the  crisis  of  2 1  May  had  made  the  danger  of  war 
appear  imminent,  Bonnet  had  taken  steps  to  ascertain  to  what  extent 
France’s  other  East  European  allies  would  be  willing  and  able  to  help 
Czechoslovakia  in  the  event  of  a  conflict,  and  the  answers  to  his  inquiries 
had  been  most  discouraging.  In  view  of  the  British  Government’s  attitude, 
as  defined  during  the  Franco-British  conversations  of  28-9  April,  Bonnet 
had  turned  to  the  question  whether,  and  if  so  how,  Russian  military 
assistance  could  be  given  to  Czechoslovakia.  The  Government  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  had  entered  into  mutual  assistance  pacts  with  France  on  2  May 
t935,  and  with  Czechoslovakia  on  16  May  1935, 2  but  these  agreements 
had  been  carefully  designed  to  fit  into  the  framework  of  the  League  of 
Nations  Covenant,  and,  in  addition,  the  Czechoslovak-Russian  pact  was 
to  come  into  force  only  if  France  carried  out  her  engagements  under  her 
agreements  with  Czechoslovakia  and  Russia.  In  the  existing  circumstances 
an  agreement  whose  implementation  was  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
League  Council  contained  obvious  loopholes.  Moreover,  Franco-Russian 
relations  were  far  from  cordial,3  and  there  was  some  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  Soviet  Government  intended,  if  possible,  to  remain  aloof  from  the 
war  which,  they  expected,  would  soon  break  out.4  Nevertheless,  Bonnet, 
believing  that  Russian  help  was  an  essential  condition  of  French  military 
action  on  behalf  of  Czechoslovakia,  decided  to  put  the  matter  to  the 
test. 

Accordingly,  when  the  Council  of  the  League  met  at  Geneva  on  9  May, 
Bonnet  asked  Litvinov  what  were  the  intentions  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

1  According  to  Welczeck’s  account,  Bonnet  declared  to  him  that  ‘if  the  Czechoslovak  Govern¬ 
ment  continued  unyielding,  the  French  Government  would  inform  them  that  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  they  would  be  obliged  to  submit  their  obligations  under  the  alliance  to  revision’  (ibid. 
344).  The  possibility  of  declaring  that  France  was  not  obliged  by  her  treaty  with  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  to  intervene  in  a  German-Czech  conflict  over  the  Sudeten  question  had  been  discussed 
in  the  French  press  during  April.  See  below,  pp.  174-6. 

2  The  text  of  these  treaties  will  be  found  in  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1935,  i.  1 16-19  an<^ 

3  The  effect  of  a  Franco-Russian  rapprochement  on  Franco-British  relations  had  also  to  be 
considered.  A  profound  distrust  of  the  rulers  of  the  Soviet  Union  was  revealed  in  a  private  letter 
from  Chamberlain  dated  20  May  1938:  ‘.  .  .  with  the  Russians  stealthily  and  cunningly  pulling 
all  the  strings  behind  the  scenes  to  get  us  involved  in  war  with  Germany  (our  Secret  Service 
doesn’t  spend  all  its  time  looking  out  of  the  window)’  (Feiling,  Chamberlain ,  p.  347).  Cf.  Dirksen’s 
report  to  Berlin,  after  an  interview  with  Chamberlain  on  22  June  1938:  ‘His  dislike  of  the  Soviet 
Union  was  unmistakable’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  434).  The  British  Government’s  distrust  of  the  Soviet 
Government  and  the  belief  that  the  recent  purges  had  greatly  weakened  the  U.S.S.R.’s  military 
strength  will  be  discussed  in  a  chapter  of  volume  iii  of  the  Survey  for  1938. 

4  See  Bonnet,  De  Washington,  p.  124,  quoting  a  report  from  a  French  general,  Schweisguth,  of 
September  1936,  and  also  notes  of  conversations  between  Litvinov  and  the  former  American 
Ambassador  in  Moscow,  Joseph  Davies,  in  November  1937  an(^  March  1938. 
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Kalinin  had  stated  publicly  on  the  previous  day  that  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  would  honour  their  treaty  obligations  if  the  need  should  arise;1  and 
Litvinov’s  reply  to  Bonnet’s  inquiry  was  that  the  U.S.S.R.  would  fulfil  her 
pledge  to  assist  Czechoslovakia,  if  France  did  so.2  Bonnet  asked  how  the 
Russians  proposed  to  cross  Polish  or  Rumanian  land  or  air.3  Litvinov  said 
that  the  Red  Army  and  Air  Force  would  not  cross  these  territories  against 
the  will  of  the  states  concerned;  but  that  France,  being  the  ally  of  both 
states,  was  well  qualified  to  persuade  one  or  both  of  them  to  permit  the 
transit /of  Russian  forces.  Rumanian  consent  would  be  the  easier  to  obtain.4 
Bonnet  accordingly  consulted  the  Rumanian  Foreign  Minister,  Comnen, 
who  was  .  also  a  member  of  the  League  Council,  and  asked  him  if  his 
Government  would  permit  the  passage  of  Russian  forces.  Comnen  replied 
that  no  Rumanian  Government  could  ever  permit  it.5 

Bonnet  does  not  seem  to  have  discussed  the  Czechoslovak  question  with 
his  Polish  colleague  during  the  session  of  the  League  Council — probably 
because  Noel,  the  French  Ambassador  in  Warsaw,  had  reported  that  there 
was  little  chance  that  the  Polish  Government  would  abandon  their  hostile 
attitude  towards  Czechoslovakia.6  On  22  May,  however,  demarches  were 


1  See  above,  p.  122,  note  1. 

2  A  few  days  later  the  Czechoslovak  military  attache  in  Moscow  assured  his  British  colleagues 
that  Russia  would  march  if  France  marched,  and  added  that  Russia  was  increasing  the  number  of 
her  infantry  divisions  from  about  97  to  about  no,  that  her  output  of  all  types  of  aeroplanes  was 
then  450  a  month,  and  that  this  figure  would,  he  thought,  be  improved  on.  He  expressed  con¬ 
fidence  that  his  country,  if  actively  supported  by  France  and  Russia,  could  hold  out  against 
Germany  for  about  three  months,  though  he  expected  Poland  to  take  Germany’s  side  (Report 
from  Colonel  Firebrace,  British  military  attache  in  Moscow,  of  18  May:  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  420-4). 

Benes,  however,  in  a  conversation  with  the  British  Minister  at  this  time,  was  at  pains  not  to 
over-emphasize  the  importance  to  Czechoslovakia  of  the  Russian  connexion.  This  connexion,  he 
told  Newton  on  1 7  May,  ‘was  purely  contingent  on  the  Franco-Russian  treaty’.  Czechoslovakia 
‘would  always  follow  and  be  bound  to  Western  Europe  and  never  to  Eastern  Europe’.  She  ‘would 
refuse  to  be  an  instrument  of  Russian  policy’.  At  the  same  time  he  thought  the  Western  Powers 
‘might  be  inclined  to  underrate  the  importance  of  Russia’  and  warned  Newton  that  ‘an  attempt 
to  exclude  Russia  completely  from  Europe  would  ...  be  disastrous  and  would  only  force  her  to 
make  an  agreement  with  Germany  against  the  rest  of  Europe’  (ibid.  313-15). 

This  question,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  already  been  put  to  Litvinov  by  journalists  in 
March  1938,  when  immediately  after  the  Anschluss  of  Austria  to  the  Reich  he  had  declared  that 
the  Soviet  Union  would  carry  out  her  treaty  obligations  to  Czechoslovakia  (see  above,  p.  67). 

4  Litvinov  was  also  said  to  have  suggested  that  the  matter  ought  to  be  referred  to  a  conference 
of  the  French  and  Russian  General  Staffs,  as  provided  in  the  Franco-Soviet  Treaty  of  1935  and 
to  have  added  that  the  Russian  and  Czechoslovak  Governments  had  repeatedly  asked  for  such 
conferences,  only  to  meet  with  French  refusals  (. Manchester  Guardian ,  t8  May  1938b 

5  A  clause  in  the  new  Rumanian  Constitution  of  27  February  1938  prohibited  the  passage  of 

foreign  troops  without  special  legislation  (Bonnet,  De  Washington,  p.  163).  Comnen  quotes 
his  report  on  the  conversation  in  his  Preludi  del  grande  dramma  (Rome,  Edizioni  Leonardo  1047) 
PP-  37-40.  For  subsequent  developments  see  below,  pp.  276-81.  * 

6  According  to  a  report  which  reached  the  Supreme  Headquarters  of  the  Wehrmacht  in 
Berlin,  an  appeal  from  Noel  for  a  more  favourable  attitude  towards  Czechoslovakia  was  rejected 
at  a  conference  on  1 2  May  between  the  three  principal  members,  of  the  Polish  Government 
(President  Mokicki,  Marshal  Sm.gly-Rydz,  and  Colonel  Beck)  and  the  Polish  Ambassadors  l 
a  k  ’  TS,.a"  I,.ragU?'  The  conference  was  said  to  have  accepted  the  view  put  by  Lipski  the 
Ambassador  in  Berlin :  that  Poland’s  position  in  regard  to  Germany  would  undergo  considerable 
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made  in  Warsaw  both  by  the  French  and  by  the  British  Ambassador,1  and 
on  the  same  day  Bonnet  saw  Lukasiewicz,  the  Polish  Ambassador  in  Paris, 
and  tried  to  persuade  him  that  Poland  ought  to  rally  to  resistance  against 
aggression  by  making  a  declaration  in  Berlin  analogous  to  that  made  by 
the  British  Government.  This  diplomatic  pressure  produced  no  sign  of 
yielding  in  the  Poles.  Lukasiewicz  declined  to  consider  Bonnet’s  suggestion 
and  handed  him  a  note  from  Beck,  the  Polish  Foreign  Minister,  which 
included  the  following  passage:2 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Franco-Soviet  negotiations  Poland  has  made  formal 
reservations  concerning  any  collaboration  whatever  in  connection  with  the  agree¬ 
ment  in  question  and  has  confined  her  relation  to  Russia  to  her  Pact  of  Non¬ 
aggression.  Czechoslovakia’s  present  difficulties  are,  in  large  measure,  the  result 
of  her  domestic  policy  concerning  her  minorities.  The  Polish  minority  is  brutally 
ill-treated  by  the  Czechs.  The  Polish  Government  beg  to  state  that  any  con¬ 
cession  given  by  Prague  to  one  minority  and  not  extended  to  the  Polish  would 
at  once  provoke  tension  between  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia. 

In  a  second  conversation  with  Lukasiewicz  on  27  May,  Bonnet  quoted 
an  opinion  expressed  by  Gamelin  that  a  German  occupation  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  ‘would  very  greatly  and  very  dangerously  prejudice  Poland’s 
military  position’.3 

The  Polish  Government  remained  impervious  to  these  warnings,  and 
further  efforts  which  were  made  by  Noel  in  Warsaw  to  induce  them  to 
permit  the  passage  of  Russian  forces,  or  to  promise  the  support  of  Poland 

deterioration  if  she  were  to  adopt  a  positive  attitude  towards  Czechoslovakia’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii. 
280-1);  cf.  a  report  from  Warsaw  from  the  German  Ambassador  Moltke  dated  17  May  (ibid. 
282-4).  According  to  a  later  report  from  Moltke,  at  the  time  of  the  Anschluss  of  Austria  to  the 
Reich,  the  Poles  had  anticipated  an  early  German  attack  on  Czechoslovakia  and  had  carried 
out  a  partial  mobilization,  concentrating  troops  along  the  Czech  frontier  in  order  to  occupy  the 
Teschen  area  if  Germany  entered  Czechoslovakia.  The  troops  had  been  withdrawn  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  May  (ibid.  449-52). 

1  Report  from  Moltke  dated  24  May  (ibid.  333).  2  Bonnet,  De  Washington,  p.  132. 

3  According  to  a  report  of  16  May  from  the  Czechoslovak  Minister  in  Paris  to  Prague,  Bonnet 
had  given  a  similar  warning  to  Lukasiewicz  a  few  weeks  earlier  when  he  was  telling  him  the 
outcome  of  the  Anglo-French  discussions  in  London.  According  to  Osusky,  Bonnet  told  Luka¬ 
siewicz  on  this  occasion  that  if  Germany  attacked  and  overcame  Czechoslovakia,  France  would 
be  unable  to  come  to  the  help  of  Poland  if  the  latter  were  to  be  attacked  (Berber,  Europdische 
Politik,  p.  1 10).  A  report  of  the  conversation  of  27  May  (wrongly  stated  by  Bonnet  in  his  memoirs 
as  25  May),  sent  by  Lukasiewicz  to  Beck,  will  be  found  in  Documents  .  .  .from  the  Archives  of  the 
German  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  publ.  by  the  U.S.S.R.,  i.  109.  According  to  Bonnet  ( De  Washing¬ 
ton,  pp.  133-4)  Lukasiewicz’s  reply  to  his  inquiry  whether  Poland  would  allow  Russian  troops  or 
aeroplanes  to  pass  was:  ‘We  would  resist  by  force;  it  would  be  war  between  Russia  and  us.’  In 
Bonnet’s  version  of  the  interview  Lukasiewicz  went  on:  ‘Our  alliance  obliges  us  to  assist  you  if 
you  are  attacked  by  Germany,  but  not  in  the  contrary  case.’  Neither  of  these  statements  attributed 
to  Lukasiewicz  appeared  in  his  own  report  of  the  conversations.  Cf.  Welczeck’s  reports  of  24  May 
and  7  July  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  336  and  477-8)  on  the  Polish  attitude  and  French  dissatisfaction  with 
it.  In  his  report  of  7  July  Welczeck  refers  to  a  declaration  by  the  Polish  Government  at  the  time 
of  the  May  crisis  that  in  the  event  of  a  direct  attack  on  France  Poland  would  honour  her  alliance, 
but  that  she  would  reserve  her  attitude,  in  accordance  with  her  own  interests,  if  France  should 
become  involved  in  a  German-Czech  conflict. 
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should  France,  in  agreement  with  Great  Britain,  intervene  against  a  Ger¬ 
man  attack  on  Czechoslovakia,  met  with  no  success.  The  Polish  Foreign 
Minister,  despite  considerable  opposition  in  Poland  to  his  policy,  would 
not  budge  from  his  position.  Poland,  said  Beck,  would  resist  a  Russian 
attempt  to  cross  Polish  territory  and  was  under  no  obligation  to  assist 
France  unless  France  herself  were  the  victim  of  an  attack;  and  Marshal 
Smigly-Rydz  took  the  same  line.1 

Bonnet  was  thus  forced  to  recognize  that  Czechoslovakia  was  isolated. 
Of  her  neighbours,  Poland  and  Hungary  were  hostile  and  anxious  to  make 
good  their  claims  on  parts  of  her  territory.  Neither  Rumania  nor  Poland 
would  permit  the  transit  of  Russian  forces,  which  was  the  condition  of  aid 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  Britain  would  not  commit  herself  to  military 
action.  Henlein  had  spoken  of  the  need  for  a  settlement  by  the  autumn.2 
If  by  then  no  agreement  had  been  reached,  and  France  were  called  upon 
to  march  to  the  assistance  of  Czechoslovakia,  she  would  march  alone,  and 
would  find  the  German  ‘Western  Wall’  barring  her  path.  In  that  case  the 
rapid  conquest  of  Czechoslovakia  seemed  assured,  and  so  did  an  over¬ 
whelming  loss  of  French  lives,  if  not  worse. 

Despite  the  pressure  of  Front  Populaire  opinion  in  the  Chamber  and  of 
influential  figures  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay,  Daladier  and  Bonnet  were  there¬ 
fore  anxious  above  all  to  have  no  war  over  Czechoslovakia.  But  what  were 
they  to  do?  If  they  firmly  informed  the  Czechs  that  they  must  agree  to 
the  Carlsbad  programme,  there  would  be  a  powerful  revulsion  of  feeling 
in  France,  the  necessity  for  their  action  would  be  denied,  and  they  would 
appear  convicted  of  the  basest  treachery.  If  they  delayed  too  long,  the 
terrible  moment  would  come  when  France  would  have  either  to  suffer  a 
humiliating  and  dishonourable  diplomatic  surrender  or  find  herself  em¬ 
barked  on  a  desperate  war.3  The  only  middle  course  was  to  play  for  time. 


1  The  Polish  General  Staff  did  not  believe  at  this  time  that  the  Soviet  Government,  in  view 
of  their  internal  position,  could  give  military  help  to  Czechoslovakia.  In  a  conversation  with  the 
British  military  attache  in  Warsaw  on  iojune,  the  chief  of  the  General  Staff  (General  Stachiewicz) 
predicted  a  cracking  of  the  whole  Soviet  structure,  and  a  crisis  which  would  put  the  U.S  S  R  out 
of  action  not  for  months  but  for  years.  The  British  Ambassador  to  Poland,  Sir  Howard  Kennard 
in  commenting  on  this  interview  in  a  despatch  of  14  June,  wrote  that  Soviet  Russia  could  only 
give  serious  help  to  Czechoslovakia  by  land  if  she  were  to  make  use  of  the  railway  system  of 
southern  Poland,  and  this  would  be  resisted  by  Poland  ( D.Brit.F.P .  i.  481-2) 

The  Polish  authorities  were  unwilling  even  to  allow  the  U.S.S.R.'to  help  Czechoslovakia  by 
sending  aircraft  across  Polish  territory.  They  were  annoyed  when  the  Czechoslovak  Government 
acquired  a  number  of  bombers  from  Russia,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff  went  so  far  as  to  send 
up  fighters  to  chase  some  of  these  bombers  on  their  way  to  Czechoslovakia  (ibid  )  The  Polish 
authorities  also  made  inquiries  at  Bucharest  when,  during  the  crisis  of  21-2  May  seven  Czech 
aeropianes  coming  from  Russia  flew  over  Rumanian  territory  (Bonnet,  De  Washington,  p.  13,; 

For  the  question  of  the  purchase  of  Russian  aircraft  by  Czechoslovakia  and  their  transit  across 
Rumania,  see  below,  p.  280,  note  5.  2  S  h  1  dLross 

3  At  a  British  Cabinet  meeting  on  .8  May,  Halifax  (just  back  from  attending  a'mTetfngof  ihe 
League  Council  in  Geneva^  reported  that  in  conversation  there  Bonnet  had  made  it  clear  that 
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to  see  if  the  Czechs  could  be  persuaded  to  grant  the  SdP.’s  terms,  to  let 
the  full  horror  of  imminent  war  penetrate  the  minds  of  those  Frenchmen 
who  talked  of  ‘calling  the  Germans’  bluff’,  and  in  the  last  resort  to  yield 
to  a  threat  of  force,  provided  the  threat  was  not  excessively  open  and 
brutal  and  a  show  could  be  made  of  serving  humanity  by  preserving  the 
peace.  The  price  would  be  heavy.  With  her  strategic  frontier  and  much 
of  her  essential  industries  gone,  with  her  Polish  and  Magyar  minorities 
encouraged  to  demand  incorporation  in  their  parent  states,  Czechoslovakia 
would  cease  to  be  an  independent  state.  It  would  mean  the  end  of  the 
French  efforts  to  organize  resistance  to  German  expansion  in  theDanubian 
area.  But,  after  all,  if  France  had  to  choose  between  reliance  on  her 
Central  European  allies  and  reliance  on  Great  Britain,  she  was  bound  to 
prefer  the  latter.  If,  even  then,  Hitler  were  not  satisfied  with  his  gains  and 
were  to  insist  on  the  disappearance  of  Czechoslovakia,  it  would  be  a  much 
easier  task  to  rally  France  and  Britain  to  a  desperate  resistance  in  defence 
of  the  last  remnants  of  European  public  law. 

(v)  The  Passing  of  the  Crisis 

Meanwhile,  the  fear  of  an  immediate  German  attack  on  Czechoslovakia 
had  subsided.  Saturday,  21  May,  had  been  a  day  of  calm  but  anxious 
expectation  in  Czechoslovakia.  Benes  delivered  a  speech  at  Tabor,  the 
intensely  Czech  town  which  in  the  fifteenth  century  had  been  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  most  intransigent  Hussites.  Tabor,  he  said,  was  to  the 
Czechs  at  once  an  example  and  a  warning :  an  example  of  loyalty  to  the 
truth  and  a  warning  that  enthusiasm  must  be  tempered  by  consideration 
for  the  point  of  view  of  neighbours  and  for  what  was  practically  possible 
in  this  world.  In  this,  the  most  serious  moment  since  the  Great  War,  he 
begged  his  hearers  to  be  calm,  disciplined,  and  confident.  Their  country 
had  a  far  better  record  in  the  matter  of  minorities  than  most  states.  But 
her  position  was  peculiar  in  that  her  minorities  were  highly  developed  and 
received  powerful  support  from  abroad.  In  the  circumstances  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  would  make  every  concession  to  her  minorities  which  was  com¬ 
patible  with  her  unity.  The  Government  were  about  to  offer  the  minorities 
such  guarantees  of  their  political,  economic,  and  cultural  positions  as 
would  convince  them  that  they  were  equals  in  the  midst  of  equals  and 
that  the  country  was  their  home.  In  a  democracy  politics  did  not  consist 
of  dictated  decisions,  but  of  compromise  and  mutual  concessions.  Let  them 
have  no  fear!  Nothing — absolutely  nothing — could  destroy  their  demo¬ 
cratic  system.1  The  President’s  words  were  brave,  but  he  must  have 

‘he  wanted  His  Majesty’s  Government  to  put  as  much  pressure  as  possible  on  Dr.  Benes  to  reach  a 
settlement  with  the  Sudeten  Deutsch  in  order  to  save  France  from  the  cruel  dilemma  of  dis¬ 
honouring  her  Agreements  or  becoming  involved  in  war’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  i.  299,  note  2I. 

1  Prager  Presse,  22  May  1938.  See  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1938,  ii.  142-4. 
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wondered  whether  the  attitude  of  his  country’s  friends  in  the  west  justified 
his  optimism.  German  comment  on  the  speech,  in  the  words  of  Weizsacker 
to  Henderson  on  2 1  May,  was  that  it  omitted  the  only  point  worth  men¬ 
tioning — namely,  that  of  administrative  autonomy.1  The  British  Ambas¬ 
sador  also  deplored  this  omission  when  speaking  to  the  Czechoslovak 
Minister  in  Berlin  two  days  later.2 

In  Prague,  however,  the  SdP.  leaders  were  making  it  clear  that  they 
had  little  intention  of  discussing  the  Government’s  proposals. 

On  21  May  K.  H.  Frank  and  another  Sudeten  representative,  Neuwirth, 
had  two  conversations  with  Hodza.  At  the  first  interview  Hodza  (accord¬ 
ing  to  Eisenlohr’s  report)  asked  Frank  if  he  was  ‘willing  to  aid  him  in 
saving  [the]  situation’,  to  which  Frank  replied  in  the  affirmative.  Hodza 
was  also  said  to  have  asked  Frank  in  confidence  what  ultimate  solution 
of  the  Sudeten  problem  he  envisaged,  and  to  have  agreed  unreservedly 
with  Frank’s  reply:  ‘Complete  federalization,  and  in  the  event  of  its  failure, 
a  plebiscite.’3  At  the  second  interview  Hodza  told  Frank  that  Benes 
approved  of  his  co-operation  with  the  SdP.  for  the  restoration  of  calm  and 
order,  and  Frank  warned  the  Prime  Minister  against  the  proposed  pro¬ 
clamation  of  a  state  of  emergency  in  certain  towns  in  the  Sudetenland.4 
Frank  and  Neuwirth  also  saw  the  Minister  for  the  Interior,  Cerny,  to 
whom  they  were  reported  to  have  declared  that  negotiations  between  the 
party  and  the  Government  could  only  continue  if  a  ‘constitutional  situa¬ 
tion’  was  restored  and  Krejcf,  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  dismissed.5 
During  the  21st,  moreover,  the  party’s  press  issued  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  the  political  committee  had  decided  to  inform  the  Prime 
Minister  that  they  could  not  negotiate  on  the  Nationalities  Statute  until 
peace  and  order  were  guaranteed  in  the  Sudeten  areas,  as  well  as  all  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  of  freedom  of  speech,  of  assembly,  and  of  the  press.  The 
Government,  for  their  part,  announced  that  the  partial  mobilization  of 
the  previous  night  had  had  two  purposes,  the  maintenance  of  order  during 
the  local  elections,  and  the  familiarization  of  the  technical  troops  with 
new  and  complicated  weapons.  The  announcement  cannot  have  carried 
much  conviction.  There  was  a  general  demand  for  gas-masks  and  the 
possible  appearance  of  foreign  aircraft  was  grimly  awaited.6 

On  Sunday,  22  May,  there  was  general  relief.  Nothing  had  happened. 
The  elections  passed  off  in  perfect  order,  to  which  very  possibly  downpours 
of  rain  during  the  Saturday  night  and  the  next  day  contributed.  The 
German  press  of  that  day  was  full  of  storm  and  fury  at  the  ‘reign  of  terror’ 


1  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  345-6.  2  tk-j  c  , 

:  °-Gr-F-p-  “•  305.  4  ibid.  308-9.  32-3  (no5-  gg- 

During  the  evening  of  2 1  May  the  German  Minister  in  Prague  wired  to  Berlin  for  permission 
to  begin  burning  the  less  essent.al  papers  in  the  German  Legation-a  sign  that  the  feehne  of  ten 

‘,,1  POPUla,i°"  and  ,ha‘  Eisenlohr  of*  Govern- 
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in  the  Sudetenland,  but  it  was  noted  with  reassurance  that  on  the  German 
radio  Czechoslovakia  did  not  take  the  first  place  in  the  news.  Moreover, 
Hitler  spent  the  morning  inaugurating  the  work  on  Munich’s  first  under¬ 
ground  railway.  Henderson  was  again  at  the  Wilhelmstrasse  to  convey  to 
the  Foreign  Minister,  through  the  State  Secretary  (since  Ribbentrop  had 
gone  to  report  to  Hitler),  a  personal  message  from  Halifax  drawing  his 
attention  to  the  terrible  consequences  to  the  whole  of  European  civilization 
which  precipitate  action  might  entail.1  In  Prague,  the  British  and  French 
Ministers  impressed  upon  the  Czechoslovak  Government  the  need  for 
showing  moderation  and  making  the  greatest  possible  concessions  to  the 
SdP.2  In  the  course  of  the  day  the  Czechoslovak  Prime  Minister  saw 
Kundt,  Frank,  and  Neuwirth,  the  SdP.  leaders  (Henlein  being  still  in 
Germany),  and  arranged  for  a  preliminary  meeting,  for  which  Henlein 
would  return  on  the  following  evening.  The  Czech  public  felt  that  they 
had  received  invaluable  support  from  the  Western  Powers,  though  they 
resented  the  news  that  a  sharp  Polish  protest  against  the  partial  mobiliza¬ 
tion  had  been  received  in  Prague.3 

In  Germany,  the  Propaganda  Ministry  had  made  full  use  of  the  crisis 
in  order  to  foment  hostility  towards  Czechoslovakia.  The  picture  firmly 
impressed  on  the  imaginations  of  the  German  public  was  that  of  the  pacific 
but  overwhelmingly  mighty  Reich,  provoked,  but  not  moved  from  its 

1  Ibid.  319-20;  see  also  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  341  and  348.  In  his  message  to  Ribbentrop  Halifax 
used  the  phrase  ‘I  would  beg  him  [Ribbentrop]  not  to  count  on  this  country’s  being  able  to 
stand  aside  if  from  any  precipitate  action  there  should  start  a  European  conflagration’;  and  in 
an  interview  with  Dirksen  in  London  on  the  same  day  he  particularly  emphasized  that  precipitate 
German  action,  whatever  the  provocation,  might  compel  the  French  to  take  counter-action 
(ibid.  355;  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  322).  These  expressions  gave  rise  to  a  series  of  inquiries  and  pro¬ 
tests  from  the  German  side.  Ribbentrop  and  Weizsacker  raised  the  question  of  provocation 
several  times  with  Henderson,  who  took  the  line  that  there  were  no  grounds  for  attributing  to  the 
British  Government  the  view  that  France  would  intervene  in  a  German-Czech  conflict  whatever 
the  circumstances  that  gave  rise  to  it.  (Indeed,  according  to  the  German  account,  Henderson 
said  definitely  that  Britain  would  leave  the  Czechs  to  their  fate  if  they  were  to  commit  action 
entailing  unbearable  provocation:  see  interview  with  Weizsacker,  28  May,  ibid.  352;  cf. 
interview  with  Ribbentrop,  10  June:  ibid.  409-10.)  Halifax,  when  asked  by  Dirksen  on  8 
June  for  an  elucidation  of  his  earlier  statement,  evaded  a  direct  answer  by  pleading  ignorance 
of  the  terms  of  the  Franco-Czechoslovak  treaty,  but  said  that  in  any  case  ‘the  question  of  provoca¬ 
tion  was  one  on  which  there  would  always  be  two  opinions’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  i.  456 ;  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  396- 
8).  In  diplomatic  conversations  the  Germans  made  repeated  attempts,  which  were  still  continuing 
at  the  end  of  July,  to  persuade  the  British  and  French  Governments  to  make  public  declarations 
that  the  Czechs  would  not  be  supported  if  they  continued  to  be  ‘unreasonable’,  alleging  that  the 
statements  to  this  effect  which,  they  were  informed,  had  already  been  made  in  Prague  (ibid. 
377)  were  not  enough  to  counteract  the  Czechs’  belief  that  they  had  ‘carte  blanche  for  all  sorts 
of  provocative  acts’  (Dirksen  in  a  conversation  with  Chamberlain  on  23  June:  ibid.  432).  Cf. 
Weizsacker’s  remarks  to  Franijois-Poncet  on  26  July  (ibid.  515-17).  For  Bonnet’s  attitude  on 
the  question  of  provocation,  see  above,  p.  1 30. 

2  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  330,  and  note  69. 

3  When  on  22  May  the  British  Ambassador  in  Warsaw  expressed  concern  at  this  move,  Beck 
explained  to  him  that  it  was  merely  an  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  Polish  Minister  in  Prague  about 
alleged  Czechoslovak  troop  movements  near  the  Polish  frontier,  and  said  that  ‘he  had  not 
threatened  any  counter-measures’.  Kennard  was  not  wholly  reassured  ( D.Brit.F.P .  i.  351). 
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generous  love  of  peace,  by  the  insolence  of  the  Czechs  and  the  nervous 
jealousy  of  the  Western  Powers.1  A  second  impression  left  on  the  German 
imagination  was  that  of  the  brutal  ill  treatment  of  the  Sudeten  Germans 
by  the  Czech  troops,  described  by  the  insulting  word  soldatesca .2  No  details 
were  given,  except  in  the  case  of  the  two  Germans  shot  near  Cheb  on 
21  May;  and,  indeed,  the  unique  nature  of  that  incident  was  indicated  by 
the  determination  said  to  have  been  expressed  in  Berlin  that  Germany 
would  take  action  if  any  other  Sudeten  Germans  suffered  the  same  fate.3 
In  the  third  place,  the  press  of  the  Reich  constantly  asserted — and  this 
was  clearly  intended  for  foreign  as  well  as  internal  consumption — that 
Czechoslovakia  was  a  Bolshevist  outpost  under  the  command  of  Moscow. 
Many  Russian  officers,  recognizable  by  the  hammer  and  sickle  on  their 
collars,  were  reported  to  have  been  seen  with  the  Czechoslovak  troops.4 

On  23  May  there  was  a  relaxation  in  the  tone  of  the  German  press,  and 
the  crisis  appeared  to  have  ended  as  suddenly  as  it  had  begun.  A  few  days 
later,  however,  the  rumour  that  the  Czechoslovak  Government  intended 
to  increase  the  period  of  military  service  from  two  years  to  three5  caused 
a  new  barrage  of  attacks  to  begin.  The  National  £eitung  of  Essen,  on  9  June, 
contained  an  article  entitled  ‘Moscow’s  Outpost  in  Europe’  which  de¬ 
scribed  Czechoslovakia  as  ‘an  alien  body  in  the  heart  of  Europe’  and  ‘the 
outpost  of  Russia’s  Red  Army’.  There  followed  a  storm  of  abuse,  in  which 
various  newspapers  followed  characteristic  lines.6 

In  England,  meanwhile,  the  passing  of  the  immediate  crisis  had  been 
noted  with  relief.  Halifax,  hurrying  back  to  London,  had  seen  Dirksen, 
the  German  Ambassador,  on  Sunday  morning,  22  Alay,  and  received 
assurances  that  Germany  had  no  ‘aggressive  tendencies’.7  That  day  a 
Cabinet  meeting  was  held.  On  Monday,  the  23rd,  after  a  private  talk  with 
the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  in  the  morning,  Chamberlain  made  a  state¬ 
ment  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  explained  that  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment’s  efforts  had  been  directed  to  using  their  influence  ‘on  the  side  of 

1  Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  24  May;  Volkischer  Beobachter,  25  May;  Berliner  Tageblatt,  3  June 


R°lchspost,  26  May;  Bor  sen  Zeitung,  2  June  1938.  On  3  June  the  Deutsches  Nachrichtenburo 
distributed  a  list  of  46  outrages,  acts  of  terrorization  committed  upon  Germans  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  or  violation  of  the  frontier  by  Czechoslovak  troops  or  aeroplanes,  which  had  occurred 

since  1  May.  Nearly  all  the  acts  in  the  list  look  as  though  they  might  have  been  accidents,  or  else 
were  oi  a  trivial  nature.  ’ 

3  Daily  Telegraph ,  25  May  1938. 

4  There  seems  to  have  been  some  foundation  for  these  rumours.  On  23  April  Newton  had 
informed  the  British  Foreign  Office  that  he  had  learned  ‘from  a  secret  but  entirety  reliable  source 

*  R“sslan  Se£eral)  and  colonel  have  arrived  in  Prague  and  are  having  general  discussions 
with  the  Geneial  .Staff  It  was  expected,  Newton  reported,  that  the  visitors  would  also  see  the 

“below  "I;?  Cn  r°Und  thC  fr°ntier  f°rtificationS  ^.Bnt.F.P.  i.  l8l  (no.  155)) 

8May-  ' '  JU"e;  W*  ■ « H— *r 

7  D-Bnt  F  P ■  »■  355-  For  Dirksen’s  account  of  the  interview  see  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  322-3. 
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restraint  in  word  and  deed,  while  keeping  open  the  way  to  peaceful 
negotiation  of  a  satisfactory  settlement’,  and  to  urging  the  Czechoslovak 
Government  to  make  ‘every  possible  effort  to  reach  a  comprehensive  and 
lasting  settlement  by  negotiation  with  the  representatives  of  the  Sudeten 
Party’.  He  was  able  to  add  that  ‘the  German  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
stated  that  he  welcomed  the  efforts  being  made  by  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  and  that  the  German  Government  fully  shared  their  desire  to  see 
negotiations  succeed’.1  No  discussion  followed  the  Prime  Minister’s  state¬ 
ment,  beyond  Attlee’s  expression  of  the  hope  that  the  settlement  would 
not  entail  any  infringement  ‘of  the  just  rights  of  the  Czechoslovak  people’. 

That  same  evening,  23  May,  Henlein,  back  in  Prague  from  Germany, 
had  his  first  interview  with  Hodza  since  September  1937.  Accompanied 
by  Frank  and  Neuwirth,  he  had  a  two-hour  talk  with  the  Prime  Minister. 
At  the  outset  he  laid  down  a  new  and  unexpected  condition :  he  declared 
that  he  could  not  negotiate  until  the  Czechoslovak  Government’s  military 
measures  had  been  revoked.2  This  Hodza  refused  to  do,  declaring  that  he 
could  not  imperil  the  general  calm  which  the  measures  in  question  had 
effected.  But  Henlein  would  not  withdraw  his  condition.  Serious  negotia¬ 
tions  therefore  could  not  begin,  though  it  was  decided  that  the  two  sides 
should  remain  in  contact.  Henlein  himself  proposed  that  he  should  send 
his  demands  in  writing  on  28  May,  and  intimated  that  he  would  be 
adhering  to  the  points  of  his  Carlsbad  programme.  Hodza  would  have 
preferred  not  to  have  demands  committed  to  paper  at  this  stage  (since, 
as  he  said  later  to  Newton,  it  would  be  difficult  to  deviate  from  written 
demands),  but  to  have  had  further  private  and  preliminary  discussions. 
Henlein,  however,  carried  his  point,  and  so  the  meeting  ended.3  Those 
who  were  striving  to  keep  the  peace  could  hardly  have  imagined  that  the 
interview  was  to  be  Henlein’s  last  personal  contact  with  the  Government 
of  Czechoslovakia.4 

1  23  May  1938,  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  336,  coll.  824-5;  see  also  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1938, 
ii.  145-6.  What  the  German  Ambassador  had  actually  said  to  Halifax,  more  than  once,  was  that 
his  Government  urged  the  British  Government  to  exercise  pressure  in  Prague  ‘where  strong 
language  was  needed’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  i.  355;  cf.  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  323). 

2  This  sudden  demand  had  evidently  been  decided  on  in  Berlin,  for  on  the  same  day  (23  May) 
Weizsacker  suggested  to  Henderson  that  it  would  be  a  helpful  gesture  if  the  Czechs  would  with¬ 
draw  their  troops  from  the  frontier  and  release  the  classes  which  had  been  called  up  a  few  days 
before  ( D.Brit.F.P .  i.  362  (no.  294);  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  330).  See  also  below,  p.  147. 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  372. 

4  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  an  account  of  this  interview  was  sent  by  Henlein  himself  to 
Vansittart.  This  seems  to  have  been  at  Vansittart’s  request:  at  all  events,  K.  H.  Frank  was 
reported  to  have  told  Weizsacker  on  28  May  that  ‘Vansittart  only  during  the  last  few  days  had 
sent  word  to  Henlein  that  he  requested  further  direct  information’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  355).  From  this 
time  onwards  messages  passed  regularly  between  Vansittart  and  Henlein,  thus  providing  the 
Foreign  Office  with  valuable  information  from  the  Sudeten  German  angle  and  enabling  them 
to  offer  advice  or  apply  pressure  (see  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  416,  additional  note;  see  also  note  1  on  p.  418 
for  list  of  subsequent  documents  giving  evidence  of  such  communications.  The  phrase  ‘through 
the  usual  channels’  appears  several  times  in  this  context  in  the  Foreign  Office  documents:  cf. 
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(vi)  The  Implications  of  the  Crisis  and  its  Effect  on  Nazi  Plans 

What  had  been  the  intentions  of  the  German  Government  before  2 1  May 
1938  remained  a  mystery  for  the  next  few  years.  At  the  time,  two  views 
of  the  question  were  taken.  The  first  was  that  a  sudden  German  attack 
had  only  been  averted  by  Czechoslovakia’s  mobilization  and  the  firm 
diplomatic  support  which  she  had  received  from  Britain  and  France.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  sudden  use  of  the  controlled  German  press  to  pour  abuse  on 
Czechoslovakia,  which  two  months  before  had  received  compliments  and 
assurances  from  Berlin,  was  of  a  piece  with  the  Nazi  procedure  towards 
Austria  in  March,  and  suggested  the  imminence  of  a  German  attack.  That 
Hitler  was  in  consultation  at  Munich,  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  22  May, 
with  Keitel  and  Brauchitsch,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army, 
seemed  to  fit  in  with  the  view  that  military  arguments,  especially  the 
incompleteness  of  the  ‘Western  Wall’  of  German  defences  in  the  Rhine¬ 
land,  persuaded  Hitler  to  refrain  from  aggression.  Again,  Henlein’s  re¬ 
appearance  from  Germany  on  23  May  for  a  meeting  with  Hodza,  despite 
the  intransigent  pronouncements  of  the  other  SdP.  leaders,  suggested  that 
a  rupture  had  been  projected  but  that  Hitler  had  decided  otherwise  at  the 
last  moment  and  had  sent  Henlein  back  to  Prague  to  temporize. 

The  other  view  was  that  Hitler  had  never  intended  to  attack  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  in  May.  The  pressure  of  the  Western  Powers  upon  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Government  was  doing  his  work  for  him.  The  Sudeten  leaders 
might  be  expected  shortly  to  extort  from  Prague  such  autonomy  as  could 
easily  be  used  for  an  unopposed  secession  of  the  Sudetenland  to  Germany 
in  the  sacred  name  of  self-determination.  That  would  rob  Czechoslovakia 
of  her  natural,  as  well  as  of  her  elaborately  constructed,  defences  and 
render  her  incapable  of  any  opposition  to  German  policy.  With  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  attaining  all  that  he  wanted  by  peaceful  means,  why  should  Hitler 
have  contemplated  violence?  The  crisis  of  2 1  May  was,  therefore,  probably 
a  false  alarm.1 


D.Brit.F.P.  i.  608  (no.  527)  and  ii.  4  (no.  542).  The  intermediary  at  this  time  seems  to  have  been 
Dr.  Walter  Brandt,  liaison  officer  of  the  SdP.,  who  was  then  in  Paris,  and  was  later  appointed  to 
undertake  special  duties  at  the  German  Embassy  in  that  city  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  356).  Copies  of  the 
SdP.  memorandum  of  7  June  (see  below,  p.  156)  seem  to  have  been  taken  to  Vansittart,  and  also 
to  Massigli  in  Paris,  by  Prince  Max  Hohenlohe  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  402). 

Evidence  of  contact  of  an  unofficial  nature  between  the  SdP.  and  British  opinion  is  to  be  found 
also  in  a  letter  from  Woermann,  Under  State  Secretary  in  the  German  Foreign  Ministry,  to  the 
German  Ambassador  in  London,  dated  28  May  1938.  In  this  Woermann  approves  a  recent 
suggestion  of  Dirksen’s  that  ‘it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  there  were  again  an  intermediary  in 
London  who  could  influence  the  British  press  in  the  Sudeten  German  direction  and  at  definite 
moments  could  serve  as  an  intermediary’.  Woermann  adds :  ‘We  also  agree  with  you  that  it  would 
be  best  this  intermediary  again  figured  as  a  correspondent  of  the  £«/’  (. Documents  .  .  .  relating  to 
the  Eve  of  the  Second  World  War,  publ.  by  the  U.S.S.R.  Vol.  ii,  Dirksen  Papers  ( 1938-1939 ),  p.  20. 
[This  volume  will  be  referred  to  hereafter  as  Dirksen  Papers.] 

1  See  also  below,  p.  142. 
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Informed  opinion  in  France  and  Britain  came  to  incline  towards  the 
latter  view;  but,  since  Germany  was  evidently  preparing  for  possible  war, 
it  seemed  not  unlikely  that  the  crisis  had  been  an  exploratory  action  by 
Germany  to  test  the  forces  of  opposition.  What  was  certain  was  that  a  most 
dangerous  situation  had  existed  and  continued  to  exist.  In  such  circum¬ 
stances  it  was  most  unfortunate  that  many  newspapers  in  France  and 
Britain  indulged  in  complacent  talk  about  vigorous  diplomacy  having 
saved  the  peace.  Instead  of  saying  as  little  as  possible,  they  rubbed  it  in 
that  Hitler  had  recoiled  before  the  determined  front  presented  to  him  and 
had  abandoned,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  his  projected  attack  on  the  Czechs.1 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  maladroit.  A  military  dictator  cannot 
take  such  treatment  lying  down.  The  rejoicings  of  the  foreign  press 
exasperated  Hitler  and  made  him  decide  to  fix  a  date  for  the  settlement 
with  Czechoslovakia.  His  prestige  was  at  stake.  He  must  demonstrate  to 
his  people  and  to  the  world  how  false  had  been  the  whole  picture  of  a 
German  diplomatic  defeat.  He  must  show  that  he  was  frightened  of 
nothing  and  no  man,  and  that  with  iron  determination  he  carried  out 
his  plans  regardless  of  the  threats  of  foreigners. 

On  21  April,  five  weeks  after  the  annexation  of  Austria,  Hitler  had 
discussed  with  Keitel  the  basic  principles  of ‘Operation  Green’  (the  code- 
name  for  the  operation  against  Czechoslovakia)  in  the  light  of  the  new 
strategic  and  political  situation.  A  summary  of  the  discussion,  initialed  by 
Hitler’s  military  adjutant,  Major  Schmundt,2  shows  that  Hitler  had 
decided  against  a  ‘strategic  attack  out  of  the  blue’  on  Czechoslovakia 
‘without  cause  or  possibility  of  justification’,  since  that  would  create  ‘hostile 
world  opinion’.  The  alternatives  envisaged  at  this  time  were  ‘action  after 
a  period  of  diplomatic  discussions,  which  gradually  lead  to  a  crisis  and  to 
war’,  or  ‘lightning  action  based  on  an  incident  (for  example  the  murder 
of  the  German  Minister  in  the  course  of  an  anti-German  demonstration)’.3 
The  first  of  these  alternatives  was  considered  less  desirable  than  the  second, 
since  a  gradually  developing  crisis  would  enable  Czechoslovakia  to  take 
security  measures.  It  was  noted  that  the  first  four  days  of  military  action 
would  be  the  decisive  ones:  ‘In  the  absence  of  outstanding  military  suc¬ 
cesses,  a  European  crisis  is  certain  to  arise.  Faits  accomplis  must  convince 

1  Phipps  reports  that,  in  conversation  with  Bonnet,  he  spoke  of  the  undesirability  of ‘too  much 
jubilation’  in  the  French  and  Czech  press  ( D.Brit.F.P .  i.  360  (no.  290)). 

2  Schmundt’s  file  of  papers  concerning  the  plans  for  attacking  Czechoslovakia  was  included 
in  the  documents  used  as  evidence  in  the  Nuremberg  trials  (see  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxv.  414-529 
(388-PS);  N.C.A.  iii.  305-79).  For  the  note  of  Hitler’s  discussion  with  Keitel  on  21  April,  see 
I.M.T.  xxv.  415-17  (388-PS,  item  2),  and  for  translation  see  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  239-40;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  26-7;  cf.  N.C.A.  iii.  306-8.  In  this  conversation  no  mention  seems  to 
have  been  made  of  the  part  which  Italy  might  be  expected  to  play;  but  there  is  other  evidence 
in  the  Schmundt  file  that  Hitler  had  this  question  very  much  in  mind  at  a  time  when  he  was 

preparing  to  visit  Mussolini  in  Rome  (see  below,  p.  286,  note  3). 

3  Presumably  Eisenlohr  had  no  suspicion  that  he  was  cast  for  this  important,  if  passive,  role. 
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foreign  powers  of  the  hopelessness  of  military  intervention,  call  in  Allies 
to  the  scene  (sharing  the  booty!);  demoralize  “Green”  [Czechoslovakia].’ 

At  intervals  during  the  next  few  weeks  Hitler  asked  for  information 
about  the  progress  of  the  preparations  for  ‘Operation  Green’  and  also 
about  the  strength  of  the  Czechoslovak  fortifications.  On  20  May  Keitel 
submitted  to  Hitler  a  revised  draft  of  the  directive  for  ‘Operation  Green’1 
pointing  out  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  issue  new  strategic  directives 
to  take  effect  from  1  October,  the  date  at  which  the  new  mobilization  year 
for  the  army  would  begin,  and  that  meanwhile  the  ‘Green’  section  of  the 
existing  directives  must  be  replaced  by  a  new  version  taking  account  of 
the  situation  resulting  from  the  Anschluss  and  of ‘the  most  recent  supposed 
plans  of  the  Czech  General  Staff’.  Keitel’s  draft  began  with  the  following 
paragraph : 

Political  assumptions.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  smash  Czechoslovakia  by  military 
action  in  the  immediate  future  without  provocation,  unless  an  unavoidable 
development  of  the  political  conditions  within  Czechoslovakia  forces  the  issue, 
or  political  events  in  Europe  create  a  particularly  favorable  opportunity  which 
may  perhaps  never  recur. 


The  submission  of  this  draft,  on  this  date,  by  Keitel  to  Hitler  appears 
to  prove  conclusively  that  the  crisis  of  2 1  May  was,  in  fact,  a  false  alarm 
and  that  the  Czechoslovak  General  Staff  had  not,  at  that  moment,  special 
reason  to  fear  an  imminent  German  attack.  The  effect  of  the  crisis,  and 
of  the  international  reactions  to  it,  on  Hitler  was  shown  by  a  passage  in 
General  Jodi’s  diary  :z 


The  intention  of  the  Fuehrer  not  to  touch  the  Czech  problem  as  yet  is  changed 
because  of  the  Czech  strategic  troop  concentration  of  21  Alay,  which  occurs 
without  any  German  threat  and  without  the  slightest  cause  of  it.  Because  of 
Germany  s  self-iestraint,  its  consequences  lead  to  a  loss  of  prestige  of  the 
Fuehier,  which  he  is  not  willing  to  take  once  more. 


On  22  May,  as  has  been  mentioned  above,  Hitler  had  a  consultation 
with  Keitel  and  Brauchitsch,  and  on  the  same  day  (according  to  Jodi)  he 
had  a  fundamental  conference’  with  Henlein,3  and,  it  may  be  presumed, 
gave  him  precise  instructions  for  the  conduct  of  the  SdP.  during  the  next 
crucial  months.  On  the  23rd  Schmundt  told  Keitel  that  the  Fiihrer  was 
going  into  ‘Operation  Green’  in  detail,  that  the  basic  idea  had  not 
changed,  but  that  the  element  of  surprise  was  to  be  emphasized;  and 
Brauchitsch  was  also  informed  on  the  same  day  that  his  plan  for  army 


for  XXV' 42 1-7  (388'PS>  kem  5) ;  D-GM  iL  “99-303 > Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 

PS);UV.Cr\v.,^)!lready  dted  ab°Ve  °n  P-  62’  n°te  4  (I-M‘T-  Nuremberg,  xxviii.  372  (1780- 
3  Entry  for  22  May,  ibid. 
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training  exercises  in  September  was  not  approved  of,  as  that  date  would 
be  too  late.1 

On  28  May  Hitler  held  a  further  conference.  According  to  Jodi2  this 
was  with  Keitel  only,  but  Captain  Wiedemann,  at  that  time  acting  as 
Hitler’s  aide-de-camp,  stated  several  years  later3  that  Goring,  Ribbentrop, 
Neurath,  Beck,  Brauchitsch,  and  Raeder  were  also  present.4  According  to 
Wiedemann’s  account  of  the  conference  (apparently  the  only  one  extant), 
Hitler  announced  that  he  proposed  forthwith  to  ‘tackle  the  situation  in 
the  East’;  and  he  also  committed  himself  to  the  statement:  ‘It  is  my 
unshakable  will  that  Czechoslovakia  shall  be  wiped  off  the  map.’  Hitler 
himself,  in  later  speeches,  made  public  the  principal  decisions  taken  at 
this  meeting.  At  Nuremberg,  on  12  September  1938, 5  he  recalled  the 
events  of  the  previous  May.  Since  nothing  had  happened,  he  said,  it  was 
asserted  that 

Germany  had  given  way  before  the  resolute  attitude  of  the  Czechs  and  the 
first  interventions  of  England  and  France.  You  will  understand  .  .  .  that  a  great 
Power  cannot  for  a  second  time  suffer  such  an  infamous  encroachment  upon  its 
rights.  I  have  therefore  taken  care  that  the  necessary  consequences  should  be 
drawn.  .  .  . 

Hitler  went  on  to  state  that  on  28  May  he  had  given  orders  that  increases 
in  the  army  and  the  air  force  which  had  already  been  decided  on  should 
be  ‘extraordinarily  extended  and  forthwith  put  into  execution  and  carried 
out’,  and  that  the  western  fortifications  of  Germany  should  be  immediately 
completed.  The  fact  that  it  was  also  on  28  May  that  the  decision  was 
taken  to  attack  Czechoslovakia  by  2  October  became  clear  from  Hitler’s 
speech  in  the  Reichstag  on  30  January  1939. 6 

On  30  May,  the  new  directive  for  ‘Operation  Green’,7  signed  by  Hitler, 
was  issued  to  the  Commanders-in-Chief  of  the  three  Services  with  a  cover¬ 
ing  letter  signed  by  Keitel  giving  the  date  of  execution  as  1  October  1938 
‘at  the  latest’.  While  the  terms  of  the  directive  as  a  whole  differed  little 
from  those  of  Keitel’s  draft  of  the  20th,  the  opening  paragraph,  on  ‘Politi¬ 
cal  Assumptions’,  had  been  radically  altered,  and  a  comparison  of  the  final 

1  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxv.  431-2  (388-PS,  item  8) ;  N.C.A.  iii.  314-15. 

2  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxviii.  372  (1780-PS);  N.C.A.  iv.  363. 

3  In  an  affidavit  sworn  at  Nuremberg  in  November  1945  (N.C.A.  v.  743  (3037-PS)). 

4  Both  Neurath  and  Raeder,  interrogated  during  the  Nuremberg  trial,  denied  that  such  a 
conference  had  ever  been  held.  They  said  that  they,  at  any  rate,  were  not  in  Berlin  at  that  date 
(I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xiv.  141  and  xvi.  646). 

5  For  the  Nuremberg  speech  of  12  September  see  below,  pp.  305-7. 

6  ‘On  28  May  I  ordered  .  .  .  that  preparation  should  be  made  for  military  action  against  this 
State  [Czechoslovakia]  by  2  October’  (Hitler,  Speeches  (Baynes),  ii.  1571).  In  a  speech  at  Znojmo 
(Znaim)  in  Moravia  on  26  October  1938,  Hitler  also  spoke  of  having  decided  much  earlier  to 
‘march  in  here  on  2  October’  ( Frankfurter  Z eitung ,  27  October  1938). 

7  For  full  text  see  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxv.  433-9  (388-PS,  item  11);  and  for  translation  see 
D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  357-62;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  29-34;  cf.  Pt.C.A.  iii.  315-20. 
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version  with  the  draft  gives  the  measure  of  the  effect  on  Hitler  of  the 
events  of  2 1  May. 

It  is  my  unalterable  decision  to  smash  Czechoslovakia  by  military  action  in 
the  near  future.  It  is  the  business  of  the  political  leadership  to  await  or  bring 
about  the  suitable  moment  from  a  political  and  military  point  of  view. 

An  unavoidable  development  of  events  within  Czechoslovakia,  or  other 
political  events  in  Europe  providing  a  suddenly  favorable  opportunity  which 
may  never  recur,  may  cause  me  to  take  early  action. 

The  proper  choice  and  determined  exploitation  of  a  favorable  moment  is  the 
surest  guarantee  of  success.  To  this  end  preparations  are  to  be  made  immediately. 

The  directive  went  on  to  state  three  ‘prerequisites’  for  the  invasion : 

‘(a)  A  convenient  apparent  excuse  and,  with  it, 

(b)  Adequate  political  justification, 

(c)  Action  not  expected  by  the  enemy  which  will  find  him  in  the  least 
possible  state  of  readiness.’ 

The  ‘most  favorable’  course  was  described  as  ‘a  lightning  action  as  the 
result  of  an  incident  which  would  subject  Germany  to  unbearable  pro¬ 
vocation,  and  which,  in  the  eyes  of  at  least  a  part  of  world  opinion,  affords 
the  moral  justification  for  military  measures’.  But,  the  directive  continued, 
‘any  period  of  diplomatic  tension  prior  to  war  must  be  terminated  by 
sudden  action  on  our  part  .  .  .  before  the  enemy  is  so  far  advanced  in  his 
state  of  military  readiness  that  he  cannot  be  overtaken’. 

The  paragraph  in  Schmundt’s  note  of  Keitel’s  interview  with  Hitler  on 
21  April  dealing  with  the  importance  of  the  first  four  days  of  military 
action1  was  elaborated  to  show  what  the  attitude  of  other  Powers  was 
thought  likely  to  be.  If  ‘the  hopelessness  of  the  Czech  military  position’ 
could  be  demonstrated  at  once, 

the  intervention  of  Hungary  and  Poland  against  Czechoslovakia  can  be  expected, 
particularly  if  France,  as  a  result  of  Italy’s  unequivocal  attitude  on  our  side, 
fears,  or  at  least  hesitates,  to  unleash  a  European  war  by  intervening  against 
Germany.  In  all  probability  attempts  by  Russia  to  give  Czechoslovakia  military 
support,  particularly  with  her  air  force,  are  to  be  expected.  If  concrete  successes 
are  not  achieved  in  the  first  few  days  by  land  operations,  a  European  crisis  will 
certainly  arise. 

A  paragraph  dealing  with  ‘Propaganda  Warfare’  gave  instructions  that 
Czechoslovakia  must  be  intimidated  by  threats  and  her  powers  of  resis¬ 
tance  softened,  and  that  national  racial  groups’  must  be  given  ‘indications 
as  to  how  to  support  our  military  operations  and  influence  the  neutrals 
in  our  favor’. 

In  regard  to  the  tasks  of  the  armed  forces,  preparations  were  to  be  made 
for  the  employment  of  ‘the  whole  weight  of  all  forces’  against  Czecho- 

1  See  above,  p.  141  and  note  2. 
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Slovakia,  with  only  a  minimum  of  defensive  forces  left  in  the  west.1  Other 
frontiers  in  the  east  against  Poland  and  Lithuania  were  ‘only  to  be  held 
defensively’,  and  the  ‘southern  frontier  to  remain  under  observation’.  In 
the  detailed  instructions  to  the  army  it  was  noted  that  ‘co-operation  with 
the  Sudeten  German  frontier  population’  would  be  of  importance  in 
breaking  through  the  Czechoslovak  fortifications.  The  navy,  which  was  to 
assist  in  the  operations  ‘by  the  employment  of  the  Danube  flotilla’  and  by 
securing  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  ‘against  a  surprise  intervention  by 
other  states  in  the  conflict’,  was  told  that  it  was  ‘of  decisive  importance 
to  avoid  all  actions  which  might  adversely  affect  the  political  attitude  of 
the  European  Great  Powers’. 

In  the  directive  of  30  May,  the  possibility  of  intervention  by  Great 
Britain  was  not  explicitly  mentioned;  intervention  by  France  was  treated 
as  unlikely,  and  the  only  Great  Power  expected  to  try  to  help  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  was  Russia.  In  further  documents  issued  during  the  next  few 
weeks,  however,  a  note  of  caution  was  sounded  on  the  subject  of  possible 
international  complications.  The  air  force,  for  instance,  received  instruc¬ 
tions  on  2  June2 3  for  their  defence  of  the  Reich  in  the  west  in  the  event  of 
a  German-Gzechoslovak  war.  While  the  mass  of  the  offensive  formations 
were,  in  any  case,  first  to  ‘deliver  the  decisive  blow  against  Czecho¬ 
slovakia’,  the  contingency  of  French  intervention  was  to  be  taken  seriously. 

France  will  ( a )  either  interfere  in  the  struggle  between  the  Reich  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  in  the  course  of ‘Operation  Green’,  or  (Jb)  commence  hostilities  simul¬ 
taneously  with  Czechoslovakia,  (c)  It  is  possible,  but  not  likely,  that  France 
will  begin  the  struggle  while  Czechoslovakia  to  begin  with  still  remains  aloof.  3 

1  The  military  ‘rear  cover  provided  for  the  West’  was  to  be  ‘limited  in  quantity  and  quality 
in  accordance  with  the  existing  state  of  the  fortifications’. 

2  In  a  document  entitled  Strategic  Study  1938:  Instructions  for  Deployment  and  Combat:  Operation 
Red  (I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxxviii.  412-19  (150-R);  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  379-83;  cf.  N.C.A.  viii.  268-73). 

3  It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  this  a  document,  bearing  a  pencilled  note  ‘submitted  by 
State  Secretary  to  Reich  Minister,  beginning  of  June’,  which  starts  from  the  assumption  that 
neither  France  nor  England  would  cross  swords  with  Germany  without  the  other  and  that,  in  the 
event  of  war,  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Russia  would  associate  themselves  with  France  and 
Britain.  The  losers  would  then  be  Germany  and  the  whole  of  Europe ;  the  chief  victors  would  be 
‘the  non-European  continents  and  the  anti-social  powers’.  Since  Germany,  in  the  writer’s  opinion, 
had  ‘no  military  recipe  for  defeating  France  and  Britain’,  the  task  of  German  diplomacy  must  be 
‘to  recognize  clearly  the  limits  to  which  German  policy  can  be  pushed  for  the  time  being  without 
causing  the  Entente  to  interfere’.  In  regard  to  Czechoslovakia,  ‘the  most  immediate  problem  in 
German  policy’,  the  course  of  action  recommended  was  to  encourage  ‘internal  disruptive 
tendencies’  which  might  be  expected  to  bring  about  the  collapse  of  Czechoslovakia  without 
provoking  intervention  from  France  and  Britain  (neither  of  whom,  it  was  noted,  wished  ‘to  pick 
a  quarrel  over  Czechoslovakia’).  With  this  object  Germany  should  ‘slowly  adopt  the  slogan, 
emanating  at  the  moment  from  Britain,  “self-determination  for  the  Sudeten  Germans”  ’  ( D.Ger.F.P . 
ii.  420-2).  Cf.  a  further  assessment  of  the  political  situation  by  Weizsacker,  dated  30  August  1938, 
where  he  again  warns  Ribbentrop  that  once  the  German-Czech  conflict  ceases  to  be  a  localized 
one  the  European  war  that  would  ensue  ‘would  sooner  or  later  end  in  a  German  capitulation’. 
For  this  reason,  he  says,  the  ‘leaders  of  German  policy  must,  in  my  opinion,  revise  their  plans’ 
(ibid.  662-3). 
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Again,  on  18  June,  in  Part  I  (General  Guiding  Principles)  of  a  new 
supplementary  directive  initialed  by  Keitel  for  Hitler’s  approval,1  it  was 
stated  that  there  was  ‘no  danger  of  a  preventive  war  by  foreign  states 
against  Germany’  and  that  the  ‘immediate  aim’  was  ‘the  settlement  of  the 
Czech  question’  by  Hitler’s  ‘own  free  decision’;  but  that  Hitler  would 
‘decide  to  take  action  against  Czechoslovakia’  only  if  he  was  .  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  ‘as  in  the  case  of  the  occupation  of  the  demilitarized  zone  and  the 
entry  into  Austria  .  .  .  that  France  will  not  march  and  therefore  Britain 
will  not  intervene  either’.  At  the  same  time,  instructions  were  given  for 
the  careful  preparation  of ‘Operation  Red’  (war  against  the  West).  Even 
in  the  event  of  a  war  started  by  the  initiative  of  the  Western  Powers,  the 
destruction  of  Czechoslovakia  was  still  to  be  the  main  task  of  the  German 
armed  forces,  but  preparations  for  ‘Operation  Red’  made  to  date  were  to 
remain  in  effect,  since  ‘the  shifting  of  the  main  effort  from  East  to  West’ 
might  ‘suddenly  become  necessary  in  certain  circumstances’.  Finally,  an 
addition  to  this  directive  of  18  June,  dated  7  July,2  discussed  the  possibility 
of  intervention  by  other  Powers  during  the  execution  of ‘Operation  Green’ 
or  after  its  completion.  In  the  first  case,  which  was  ‘contrary  to  our 
expectations’,  the  first  essential  would  be  to  hold  ‘the  western  fortifications 
until  the  execution  of  Operation  “Green”  permits  the  release  of  forces.  If 
France  should  be  supported  in  this  by  Britain,  this  will  have  less  [ sic  ?  little] 
effect  on  land  warfare  at  first’.  Russia  was  thought  to  be  the  most  likely  of 
the  Eastern  Powers  to  intervene,  and  the  possibility  was  not  to  be  neglected 
that  she  might  not  confine  herself  to  helping  Czechoslovakia  with  her  air 
force  and  armaments  but  might 

come  to  the  point  of  starting  a  naval  and  air  war  .  .  .  or  even  wish  to  penetrate 
into  East  Prussia,  via  the  Baltic  States.  In  the  event  of  an  attack  on  us  by 
Poland,  we  must  hold  the  eastern  fortifications  and  East  Prussia  .  .  .  until  the 
conclusion  of  Operation  ‘Green’  gives  us  freedom  of  movement  once  more. 


From  this  series  of  documents,  with  its  growing  emphasis  on  the  need 
for  precautions  against  intervention  by  other  Powers,  it  is  clear  that  Hit¬ 
ler’s  military  advisers  did  not  share  his  confidence  that  he  would  be  able 
to  settle  accounts  with  Czechoslovakia  without  risking  a  general  war.  Even 
if  Hitler’s  faith  in  his  own  judgement  was  not  shaken  by  his  generals’ 
doubts,  he  evidently  felt  the  need  of  reassuring  them  that,  as  the  cases  of 
the  Rhineland  and  Austria  showed,  he  could  be  trusted  to  assess  the 
political  situation  accurately  and  not  to  act  wildly.3 


>  I.M.T  Nuremberg,  xxv.  445-8  (388-PS,  item  14) ;  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  473-5;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
for  I939-46.  i-  34-6;  cf.  N.C.A.  iii.  324-6. 

m2T^-;rrNUremb7’XX;\448;5^388-ps,  item  14,  part  3) ;  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  475-7;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  1.  36-8;  cf.  N.C.A.  iii.  327-8. 

!  A  feW  TJkStlafer,’  G<(rlc,;al.Ndl  recorded  in  his  diary  that  the  ‘opposition  between  the  generals5 
opinion  and  that  of  the  Fuehrer  was  ‘common  talk’,  and  that  defeatism  might  not  only  ‘cause 
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(vii)  British  Moves  during  the  Period  of  the  Czechoslovak  Local 

Elections  in  May  1938 


While  Hitler  was  thus  perfecting  his  plans  for  an  attack  on  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  and  coping  with  his  generals’  faint-heartedness,  negotiations  in 
Prague  had  been  suspended  in  consequence  of  Henlein’s  insistence  that 
the  military  measures  must  be  revoked  before  talks  could  begin,1  and  the 
Czechoslovak  Government’s  insistence  that  the  measures  must  be  main¬ 
tained  till  the  local  elections  came  to  an  end  on  12  June.  On  24  May 
Newton  asked  Hodza  his  reasons  for  refusing  Henlein’s  demands.  Until 
the  elections  were  safely  over,  Hodza  replied,  it  would  be  ‘sheer  madness’ 
to  withdraw  troops  from  the  frontier  areas  where  there  existed  ‘very  radical 
elements’,  both  Sudeten  and  Czech,  and  where  demonstrations  had  ceased 
as  soon  as  the  troops  arrived  on  21  May.2  But  to  the  friends  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  this  delay  appeared  dangerous:  a  settlement  should  be  reached 
as  soon  as  possible  and  to  that  end  the  sooner  the  troops  were  disbanded 
the  better.  The  earliest  suggestion  that  the  Czechoslovak  Government 
should  be  advised  to  countermand  their  recent  military  measures,  once 
the  tension  of  the  week-end  of  20-1  May  had  relaxed  and  the  tone  of  the 
German  press  and  radio  was  calmer,  was  made  by  Halifax  to  the  French 
Government  on  22  May,3  and  the  British  Ambassador  in  Paris  replied  on 
the  23rd  that  Bonnet  was  instructing  the  French  Minister  in  Prague  to 
urge  the  Czechoslovak  Government,  ‘tactfully  but  firmly’,  to  proceed  with 
demobilization.4  Henderson  in  Berlin  proposed  the  same  step  to  Mastny, 
the  Czechoslovak  Minister,  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd.5  To  the  Czechs, 
however,  who  were  faced  with  the  demand  by  Henlein  and  guessed  it  to  be 
German-inspired,  all  this  advice  was  unpalatable.  However,  when  the 


immense  political  damage’  but  might  even  ‘constitute  a  danger  for  the  morale  of  the  troops’. 
Jodi’s  entry  referred  to  a  meeting  at  the  Berghof  on  io  August  attended  by  ^  number  of  high 
military  and  air  force  officers.  Some  of  the  army  leaders  were  pessimistic  about  the  western 
defences,  and  to  a  suggestion  from  one  of  them — General  Wietersheim,  who  claimed  to  be  quoting 
General  Adams — that  the  western  fortifications  could  only  be  held  for  three  weeks,  Hitler  replied 
indignantly  that  in  such  a  case  ‘the  whole  army  would  not  be  good  for  anything’  and  declared 
that  the  defences  would  ‘not  only  be  held  for  three  weeks  but  for  three  years’.  Jodi  noted  that 
this  ‘despondent  opinion’  was  ‘held  very  widely  within  the  Army  General  Staff’  and  that  its 
main  cause  was  that  ‘they  do  not  believe  in  the  genius  of  the  Fuehrer’.  Jodi  himself,  however, 
had  ‘no  doubt  that  the  Fuehrer  will  be  able  to  raise  the  morale  of  the  troops  (just  as  he  can  that  of 
the  people)  in  an  unexpected  way  when  the  right  moment  comes’  (I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxviii.  374 
(1780-PS);  N.C.A.  iv.  364). 

1  See  above,  p.  139.  2  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  372_3- 

3  Ibid.  351-2  (no.  279).  The  fear  that  a  suggestion  for  the  removal  of  the  troops  from  the 
Sudetenland  emanated  from  the  British  Government  was  voiced  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
1  June,  and  not  allayed.  To  a  question  by  the  member  for  Gorton,  Manchester  (W.  Wedgwood 
Benn) :  ‘Is  it  true  that  what  appears  in  The  Times — the  demobilization  of  the  Reserves-  was 
suggested  by  us?’  Chamberlain  answered:  ‘I  cannot  say  anything  about  what  appears  in  the 
public  press’  (1  June  193®;  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  33®;  col.  2020). 

4  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  363  (no.  296).  5  Ibid.  362-3  (no-  295)- 
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French  Minister  on  the  26th  persisted  in  his  request,  Hodza  relented  so 
far  as  to  say  that,  if  the  elections  on  Sunday  the  29th  passed  off  well,  he 
would  consider  disbanding  some  of  the  reservists,  and  promised  that  Czech 
troops  and  in  particular  Czech  aeroplanes1  should  be  withdrawn  im¬ 
mediately  from  the  frontier.2 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Halifax  decided  to  send  a  Foreign  Office 
official  to  Prague  and  Berlin  for  discussions  with  the  British  representatives 
there.  It  was  thought  useful  that  he  should  acquire  information  on  the 
spot  and  also  explain  more  fully  than  was  possible  by  telegraph  the  British 
Government’s  views  on  developments  in  Czechoslovakia.  It  was  not  within 
his  terms  of  reference  to  make  any  contact  with  Czech  or  German  officials 
or  with  any  representative  of  the  Sudeten  Germans.3  With  this  object  in 
view  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  William)  Strang  spent  two  days  (26-7  May)  in 
Prague  and  the  next  two  (28-9  May)  in  Berlin. 

In  discussion  with  members  of  the  British  Legation  in  Prague4  two  major 
topics  were  canvassed.  The  first  was  that  of  a  plebiscite  for  the  Sudeten 
Germans.  Halifax  had  recently  inclined  to  the  conclusion  that  an  im¬ 
mediate  plebiscite  would  be  the  best  thing  that  Benes  could  offer  to  the 
SdP.  Newton  was  very  doubtful  whether  a  plebiscite — which  was  only  a 
short  cut  to  the  secession  of  the  Sudeten  districts — would  commend  itself 
in  any  way  to  the  Czechoslovak  Government,  while  he  felt  quite  sure  that 
it  would  be  strongly  opposed  by  the  Czech  General  Staff,  who  by  that 
secession  would  be  sacrificing  a  thoroughly  well-fortified  military  frontier. 
(When  Strang  went  on  to  Berlin  he  found  opinion  at  the  British  Embassy 
there  also  against  the  proposal  for  a  plebiscite,  considering  it  premature.) 

The  second  main  topic  discussed  in  Prague  was  the  part  that  the  British 
Government  might  play  in  trying  to  reach  a  settlement.  This  could  take 
several  forms:  they  might  appoint  an  investigator  to  tour  and  report  to 
them  on  the  Sudeten  areas;5  they  might  establish  a  resident  commission 


For  a  few  days  after  the  crisis  of  21  May  had  subsided,  cases  of  alleged  frontier  violation  by 
Czech  aircraft  caused  the  German  Minister  in  Prague  to  lodge  protests  at  the  Czechoslovak 
Foreign  Ministry.  In  consequence  the  Czech  authorities  on  25  May  prohibited  all.  military 
aircraft  from  approaching  within  five  kilometres  of  the  German  frontier,  a  prohibition  extended 
on  the  28th  to  ten  kilometres  ( D.Brit.F.P .  i.  390,  note  5  and  397  (no.  340)). 

2  Ibid.  390-1. 

3  Ibid.  365  (no.  299). 

4  Notes  by  Mr.  Strang  on  Conversations  ...  at  Prague,  May  26-7,  IQ38  (ibid.  403-12). 

Halifax  had,  in  the  first  place,  sounded  the  German  Government  on  22  May  about  the 
despatch  of  an  observer,  with  the  consent  of  the  Czechoslovak  Government,  to  the  Sudeten 
districts  to  report  direct  to  London  on  the  actual  situation  (ibid.  352  (no.  281)).  But,  on 
1  eceiving  a  reply  from  Weizsacker  that  if  it  would  have  the  effect  of  avoiding  further  incidents 
it  would  be  useful’  (ibid.  362  (no.  294)),  Halifax  had  decided  that  the  German  Government 
were  thinking  on  different  lines,  and  he  instructed  Henderson  not  to  revert  to  the  question  in 
Berlin  (ibid.  374-5  (no.  310)).  Weizsacker,  in  his  note  on  his  interview  with  Henderson,  did  not 
refer  to  avoiding  further  incidents,  but  used  the  phrase  ‘contribute  towards  remedying  the  griev- 
ances  in  the  Sudetenland  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  330).  Halifax  did,  however,  put  the  idea  to  Newton 
and  asked  hint  to  discuss  it  with  Strang  when  he  arrived  in  Prague  ( D.Brit.F.P .  i.  375  (no.  31 1)). 
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of  inquiry,  either  British  or  international,  to  propose  a  solution  (after 
investigation  on  the  spot)  of  the  whole  Sudeten  German  question,  as  well 
as  to  investigate  any  further  incidents,  should  such  occur;1  they  might 
participate  in  a  joint  commission  with  the  German  Government  with  a 
view  to  arbitrating  rather  than  merely  investigating;  or  they  might  parti¬ 
cipate  in  an  international  commission  with  the  same  object.  Only  the  first 
suggestion  was  free  from  serious  objections  on  the  part  of  one  or  other  of 
the  Governments  concerned  and  this  was  the  one  that  was  subsequently 
adopted.2 

One  very  definite  impression  gathered  by  Strang  in  Prague  was  that 
the  British  Government  were  now,  in  Czech  eyes,  deeply  committed  in 
Czechoslovak  affairs.  This  conviction  of  the  Czechs  was  based  primarily 
on  two  recent  moves  by  the  British.  Halifax  had  privately  suggested  to 
the  Czechoslovak  Minister  in  London  on  25  May  that  the  least  which  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  could  offer  the  Sudeten  Germans,  in  order  to 
reach  a  settlement,  would  be  a  form  of  ‘autonomy  on  what  might  be 
termed  the  Swiss  model’,  and  that  Czechoslovakia’s  acceptance  of  a  status 
of  neutrality  in  international  affairs  might  be  the  least  unpalatable  method 
of  achieving  amicable  relations  with  Germany.3  Secondly,  instructions  had 
been  sent  to  Newton  on  27  May  to  urge  for  the  first  time  upon  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Government  the  countermanding  of  their  military  measures4 — such 
intervention  having  been  effected  hitherto  through  Czechoslovakia’s  treaty 
partner,  France.  This  view,  that  the  British  Government  were  committed 
to  action  and  must  now  ‘go  through  with  it’,  was  expressed  to  Strang 
equally  strongly  when  he  talked  to  the  British  Embassy  officials  in  Berlin 
on  the  next  day.5  Indeed,  in  Germany,  he  gathered,  British  intervention 
had  now  made  the  British  Government  the  chief  target  for  German  resent¬ 
ment;6  it  was  imperative  therefore  that  Britain  should  seek  to  show  by  her 
renewed  efforts  in  Prague  some  positive  result  of  her  activities. 

1  Ibid.  386  (no.  326). 

2  See  below,  pp.  150-1 .  There  was  an  additional  proposal  (put  in  the  form  of  a  question  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  the  member  for  Derby  (P.  J.Noel-Baker)  on  26  May)  for  the  despatch  of  an 
‘impartial  frontier  commission’  to  investigate  alleged  German-Czech  frontier  violations.  This  was 
different  in  character  from  the  other  proposals  in  that  it  concerned  international,  not  internal, 
incidents,  and  was  accordingly  pigeon-holed  by  the  British  Government,  though  not  until  it  had 
been  discussed  by  Henderson  with  Weizsacker,  who  poured  cold  water  on  the  plan  ( D.Ger.F.P . 
ii.  351-2).  See  also  Eisenlohr’s  views  on  the  proposal  (ibid.  367). 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  378-9.  Masaryk  went  to  Prague  on  26  May  and  discussed  the  question  of 
neutralization  with  Krofta,  who  put  his  finger  on  the  difficulty  of  finding  any  state  that  would 
act  as  guarantor  (report  from  Eisenlohr  to  Berlin,  4  June:  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  389)-  Masaryk  s  visit 
coincided  with  that  of  Osusky  who,  according  to  Eisenlohr’s  information,  carried  out  Bonnet  s 
instructions  (see  above,  p.  130,  note  4)  and  warned  the  Czech  Government  against  playing  with 
fire  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  389). 

4  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  388-9  (no.  329). 

5  Notes  by  Mr.  Strang  on  Conversations  ...  at  Berlin,  May  28-g,  igg8  (ibid.  412-16). 

6  Anti-British  attacks  in  the  German  press  were  increasing  in  violence,  in  spite  of  a  message 
sent  by  Halifax  to  Goebbels  on  24  May  through  the  German  Ambassador  in  London  in  favour  of 
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In  Prague  the  SdP.  leaders  were  now  demanding  that  the  maintenance 
of  order  in  the  Sudetenland  should  be  committed  to  their  party,  but  the 
Government  refused  to  surrender  the  discharge  of  this  duty  into  other 
hands,  and  on  29  May  the  Minister  for  Railways,  Bechyne,  announced  at 
a  Social  Democratic  meeting  that  the  troops  could  not  be  withdrawn  from 
those  areas.1  Five  days  earlier,  in  an  official  broadcast,  the  Government 
thanked  the  whole  population  for  their  good  discipline  during  the  elections 
on  22  May,  asked  that  there  should  be  no  demonstrations,  and,  taking 
occasion  to  deny  the  allegation  that  they  had  armed  civilians,  stated  that 
the  police,  the  gendarmerie,  and  the  army  were  exclusively  in  charge  of 
public  order.2 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Czechs  professed  to  welcome  a  suggestion  that 
their  preservation  of  order  should  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  foreign 
observers.  This  suggestion  (of  which  the  genesis  has  been  noted  above)3 
was  welcomed  by  the  official  Czech  press  of  27  May  and  on  the  29th 
Ripka,  who  was  in  close  touch  with  Benes  and  with  the  Foreign  Ministry, 
stated  in  Lidove  JVoviny  that  the  country  had  no  objection  to  international 
supervision,  provided  that  it  did  not  amount  to  interference.  This  repre¬ 
sented  the  view  of  the  Foreign  Minister,  who  said  (more  pointedly)  in 
conversation  with  Newton  that,  in  his  own  opinion,  such  investigation 
would  be  welcome  ‘subject  to  [the]  reservation  that  Germany  had  no  right 
to  intervene  in  [the]  internal  affairs  of  Czechoslovakia,  and  that  nothing 
should  be  done  which  would  appear  to  recognize  such  a  right’.4  Benes, 
when  consulted  on  the  matter  on  4  June,  saw  no  objection  in  principle, 
‘as  Czechoslovakia  had  nothing  to  hide’,  but  he  put  forward  several  con¬ 
ditions  and  did  not  wish  to  give  an  immediate  reply.  By  8  June,  however, 
the  Czechoslovak  Government  officially  informed  the  British  Minister  that 
they  ‘would  welcome  the  appointment  of  such  observers’.5  Accordingly, 
on  the  same  day  Major  R.  Sutton-Pratt  was  appointed  assistant  military 
attache  at  Prague  for  the  purpose.  It  was  arranged  that  he  should  act  with 


moderation  (see  Dirksen’s  telegram  of  24  May:  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  334-5).  Telegraphing  to  Henderson 
on  the  27th  Halifax  deplored  these  attacks  and  was  ‘at  a  loss  to  understand  the  object*  of  the 
campaign.  He  would  have  hoped,  he  said,  that  the  German  Government  would  have  ‘had 
confidence  in  the  sincerity’  of  the  British  Government  in  their  efforts  at  Prague  ( D.Brit.F.P .  i.  388 
(no.  328)).  It  may  be  noted  that  Henderson  found  no  difficulty  in  finding  several  reasons  for  the 
German  press  attacks,  prominent  among  them  the  general  jubilation  in  the  press  of  half  the 
world  at  the  diplomatic  defeat  of  Germany  and  rebuff  to  Herr  Hitler’,  due  in  large  measure  to 
British  intervention  at  the  time  of  the  May  crisis  (ibid.  392). 

1  Ibid.  440,  note  4;  see  also  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  353. 

2  The  Frankfurter  feitung  of  24  May  had  stated  that  in  the  Egerland  on  the  2 1st  a  heavily  armed 
Czech  ‘National  Guard’  had  co-operated  with  the  authorities,  and  that  in  A3  a  so-called  ‘Red 
Guard  (the  Marxist  fighting  formation)’  had  taken  over  the  maintenance  of  security. 

There  was  no  armed  Czech  national  guard  in  the  Egerland,  and  the  only  ‘Red  Guard’  were 
the  stewards  who  maintained  order  at  Social  Democratic  meetings 

!  Jee  above,  pp.  148-9.  4 ' D.Brit.F.P.  i.  397,  note  2. 

5  Ibid.  410-11,  note  3. 
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H. M.  Consul  at  Liberec  (Peter  Pares),  and  the  two  observers  set  out  on 
their  duties  on  the  eve  of  the  elections  of  12  June.1 

By  that  time  considerable  reductions  had  already  been  made  in  the 
number  of  troops  mobilized.  The  German  troops  concentrated  near  the 
frontier  were  reported  to  have  returned  to  their  garrisons  by  28  May. 
The  elections  of  22  and  29  May  having  passed  off  remarkably  quietly, 
a  beginning  was  made  on  30  May  with  the  discharge  of  the  Czechoslovak 
reservists  called  up  on  the  21st.2  When,  in  an  interview  for  the  Daily  Mail 
published  on  4  June,  Hodza  was  asked  by  Ward  Price  why  the  troops 
were  not  withdrawn,  the  Prime  Minister  replied :  ‘I  am  glad  to  say  that, 
within  the  last  five  days,  49,000  men  have  been  released  from  training. 
The  dismissal  of  these  reservists  from  training  and  the  liquidation  of  the 
military  measures  taken  are  rapidly  proceeding.’3  Hodza  added,  in  reply 
to  a  further  question,  that,  as  the  reservists  had  been  called  up  for  training 
and  not,  strictly  speaking,  on  a  mobilization  order,  compensation  would 
be  paid  for  losses  sustained  by  farmers  in  the  frontier  districts  owing  to  the 
temporary  requisitioning  of  land,  vehicles,  and  farm  implements. 

(viii)  British  and  French  Support  for  Henlein’s  London  Proposals 

If  the  Czechoslovak  Government  could  congratulate  themselves  at  the 
end  of  May  upon  the  orderly  conditions  obtaining  in  the  country  and 
the  disciplined  freedom  with  which  the  elections  were  proceeding,  they 
could  hardly  feel  equally  satisfied  with  the  progress  of  the  negotiations 
with  the  SdP.  Henlein  had  caused  a  sensation  by  an  interview  which  he 
gave  to  Ward  Price,  for  the  Daily  Mail ,  after  the  public  funeral  at  Cheb 
on  25  May.  He  said  ominously  that  by  the  autumn  a  solution  must  be 
found  for  the  Sudeten  question  in  Czechoslovakia.  He  defined  the  possible 
solutions  very  much  as  he  had  done  in  his  private  conversation  with 
Churchill  in  London  on  1 3  May,4  with  an  all-important  difference  in  the 
second  solution  now  offered.  The  first  was  autonomy  for  the  Sudetenland, 
which  ‘would  consist  of  an  almost  continuous  strip  of  territory  along  the 
national  boundary,  some  50  miles  deep  at  its  broadest,  and  also  of  one  or 
two  “language  islands”  in  the  interior  of  the  western  part  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia’.  Within  this  area  the  German  autonomy  should  apply 

to  education,  public  services,  police,  and  all  matters  of  local  importance,  while 
foreign  affairs  and  such  questions  as  affect  the  whole  country  would  continue  to 

1  Pares,  whose  position  in  Liberec  no  doubt  provided  him  with  ample  scope  for  observation, 
was  relieved  of  his  roving  commission  a  week  later  by  the  British  Vice-Consul  in  Innsbruck, 

I.  L.  Henderson. 

2  Henderson  told  Weizsacker  on  3 1  May  that,  according  to  information  from  Prague,  ‘a  start  had 
already  been  made  by  the  release  of  technicians  to  the  extent  of  some  1 ,000  men’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  365) . 

3  Maslny,  in  an  interview  with  Weizsacker  on  18  June,  confirmed  the  report  that  49,000  men 
had  been  released  but  added  that  ‘the  internal  situation  .  .  .  had  precluded  an  immediate  annul¬ 
ment  of  all  military  measures  directly  the  elections  had  been  completed’  (ibid.  418). 

4  See  above,  pp.  116-17. 
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be  administered  from  Prague.  ...  By  accepting  such  an  arrangement,  the  Czech 
Government  would  secure  that  the  Sudetens  would  continue  to  be  citizens  of  the 
Czecho-Slovak  Republic.  .  .  .  The  alternative  would  be  that  we  should  demand 
the  right  of  self-determination  which  was  denied  to  us  under  the  same  treaties 
[i.e.  the  treaties  of  1919].  We  shall  press  for  the  holding  of  a  plebiscite  under 
foreign  control  to  secure  free  voting.  The  question  put  to  the  Sudetens,  under 
these  circumstances,  would  be :  ‘Do  you  want  to  be  citizens  of  Czecho-Slovakia 
or  of  Germany?’  The  result  would  be  a  98  per  cent,  majority  for  joining  up  with 
Germany.  [Thus  the  plebiscite  would  not  have  been  on  the  subject  of  autonomy, 
as  suggested  in  England;  but  on  adhesion  to  the  Reich.]  The  third  solution  of  the 
Sudeten  problem  would  be  simpler  still.  It  is  that  if  the  Czech  repression  of  the 
Sudeten  Germans  goes  on,  their  resentment  and  their  sense  of  national  persecu¬ 
tion  may  one  day  force  the  German  Government  by  direct  action  to  bring  them 
within  the  frontiers  of  the  Reich.1 

This  public  statement,  virtually  amounting  to  the  threat  that,  if  the 
SdP.  had  not  achieved  their  full  programme  by  the  autumn,  the  only 
alternative  would  be  either  a  plebiscite  to  decide  the  allegiance  of  the 
Sudetenland  or  its  conquest  by  Germany,  could  hardly  fail  to  envenom 
the  atmosphere  and  make  negotiations  with  the  Government  extremely 
difficult.  Indeed,  a  charge  of  high  treason  was  laid  against  Henlein  with 
the  public  prosecutor  by  a  deputy  of  the  most  nationalist  Czech  party,  the 
National  Union.  To  the  German  Government  the  statement  was  so  pre¬ 
mature  that  its  publication  was  banned  in  the  German  press;  and  the  SdP. 
immediately  announced  in  Prague  that  Henlein  had  not  authorized  the 
Daily  Mail’s  correspondent  to  make  any  declaration  on  his  behalf.  This 
was  too  much  for  Ward  Price,  who  succeeded  in  extracting  from  Henlein 
a  singularly  awkward  and  unsatisfactory  apology — ‘I  regret  that  the 
mutual  interest  of  our  talk  led  on,  through  a  long  discussion  of  the  con¬ 
crete  problems  of  the  moment,  to  a  survey  of  the  theoretically  possible 
development  of  the  Sudeten  German  question.’2 

Henlein,  having  made  so  false  a  step,  kept  his  distance  from  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Prime  Minister,  sheltering  behind  his  allegation  (made  to  Hodza 
on  23  May)  that  he  could  not  negotiate  until  the  troops  were  removed 
from  the  Sudetenland.  It  was  not,  however,  the  policy  of  the  SdP.  to  be 
responsible  for  a  rupture  of  the  negotiations.  Two  of  the  party  leaders 
Richter  and  Neuwirth,  saw  Hodza  on  27  May,  and  on  the  next  day  Kundt 
and  Peters  were  received.  On  the  latter  occasion  the  Government  and  the 
SdP.  issued  identical  statements  saying  that  ‘the  most  urgent  and  actual 
questions  had  been  discussed  and  provision  made  for  the  continuance  of 
the  conversations.3  Hodza  saw  Kundt  again  on  Monday  the  30th,  when 

1  Daily  Mail,  26  May  1938. 

A/l-f'io^'uneTgg'a313011’  ^  *  Dm**  (L°nd°n’  Methuen’  *939),  P-  44-  Cf.  Daily 

3  On  the  same  day  (28  May)  K.  H.  Frank  saw  Weizsacker  in  Berlin  and  discussed  with  him 
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the  SdP.  representative  put  forward  in  detail  the  proposals  outlined  by 
Henlein  during  his  London  visit.  These,  as  has  been  stated  above,1  differed 
from  his  Carlsbad  programme  in  omitting  the  questions  of  foreign  policy, 
reparation,  and  Nazi  ideology,  and  the  Czechoslovak  Prime  Minister  pro¬ 
mised  on  this  occasion  to  let  the  SdP.  know  by  the  end  of  the  week  whether 
or  not  he  could  negotiate  on  the  basis  afforded  by  them.2 

Taking  his  stand  on  the  fact  that  these  proposals  seemed  not  unreason¬ 
able  in  London  to  ‘persons  of  widely  differing  political  thought’,  Halifax 
commended  them  to  the  Czechoslovak  Government  on  31  May,  saying 
that  he  considered  it  of  the  ‘highest  importance’  that  they  should  accept 
them  as  a  basis  for  discussion.  Any  further  delay,  he  added,  might  well 
bring  about  a  ‘disastrous  deterioration  in  the  situation’.  He  ended  with 
a  warning  that  must  have  sounded  ominous  in  Prague,  but  which  Newton 
reported  the  President  to  have  taken  ‘in  good  part’ : 

We  must  leave  Dr.  Benes  in  no  doubt  that  if  such  a  failure  to  reach  an  early 
settlement  should  result  from  the  unwillingness  of  the  Czechoslovak  Govern¬ 
ment  to  move  along  lines  that  seem  reasonable  here,  this  would  exercise  an 
immediate  and  adverse  effect  upon  the  interest  taken  in  the  problem  in  this 
country  and  upon  the  sympathy  felt  for  the  Czechoslovak  Government  in  their 
treatment  of  it.3 

Nor  was  the  warning  to  come  from  the  British  Government  alone.  On 
31  May  Halifax  suggested  to  Bonnet  that  he  should  carry  the  argument 
a  step  farther.  He  reminded  him  that  he  had  said  earlier4  that,  if  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  should  be  really  unreasonable,  France  might  declare  herself 
released  from  her  treaty  obligation  towards  her.  The  moment  had  come, 
Halifax  felt,  for  this  warning  to  be  conveyed  to  Prague.5  When,  however, 
de  Lacroix,  the  French  Minister  in  Prague,  did  see  the  President  (and  this 
was  after  a  week’s  delay,  on  8  June)  he  apparently  failed  completely  to 
stress  the  gravity  of  the  situation  or  to  convey  the  warning  about  treaty 

the  SdP.’s  future  course  of  action  and  the  line  of  propaganda  which  they  intended  to  follow. 
Frank  ‘pointed  out  that  negotiations  might  certainly  still  be  continued  for  a  while,  but  that  finally 
the  patience  of  the  Sudeten  Germans,  too,  might  reach  a  limit’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  354-6). 

1  See  above,  pp.  117-18.  v  t 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  418.  These  proposals  were  presumably  the  same  as  those  which  Benes  pro- 
duced  from  his  pocket’  to  show  to  Newton  during  an  interview  on  3  June.  At  the  end  of  the 
statement  of  Sudeten  German  requirements  (which  in  the  main  were  not  unacceptable)  there 
was  ‘a  brief  mention  of  a  Volkstag ’.  This  was  the  earliest  hint  of  a  separate  national  parliament, 
which  both  Benes  and  Hodza  agreed  to  be  entirely  impracticable,  and  which  they  hoped  to  be 
able  to  circumvent  in  the  ensuing  negotiations  (ibid.  442-4  and  452-3  (no.  382)). 

3  Ibid.  418. 

4  See  above,  p.  130.  .  .  . 

5  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  419.  Osusky,  having  heard  that  the  British  Government  were  proposing  a  joint 
Anglo-French  demarche  in  Prague,  argued  against  this  step  in  a  conversation  with  Leger  at  the 
Ouai  d’Orsay.  Bonnet  told  Osusky  on  4  June  that,  after  hearing  the  Czech  arguments,  he  had 
decided  against  a  joint  demarche  (Report  from  Osusky  to  Prague,  7  June,  in  Berber,  Europaische 
Politik,  pp.  1 1 3- 1 4). 
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relations.1  Exception  was  taken  to  this  by  the  British  Government,2  and 
Bonnet  thereupon  explained  that  on  consideration  he  had  preferred  to 
confide  this  mission  to  Osusky,  to  whom  he  gave  on  9  June  a  memoran¬ 
dum3  couched  in  terms  very  similar  to  Halifax’s  own  grave  warnings  but 
not,  it  transpired  later,4  containing  the  specific  warning  about  treaty  rela¬ 
tions.  This  Osusky  delivered  to  Benes  in  Prague  and,  on  his  return  to  Paris 
on  13  June>  reported  ‘very  favourably’  on  the  effect  of  his  mission,  but  he 
brought  back  nothing  in  writing,  contenting  himself  with  general  assur¬ 
ances  to  Bonnet.5  Benes  was  reported  by  de  Lacroix,  three  weeks  later,  to 
have  been  depressed  by  the  French  memorandum  and  to  be  wondering 
if  France  were  now  feeling  his  country  to  be  a  burden  to  her.6 


(ix)  The  SdP.’s  Fourteen  Points  of  7  June  1938 


The  need  for  a  rapid  settlement  with  the  SdP.  was  not  only  pressed 
upon  Prague  by  the  British  and  French  Governments.  On  7  June,  Jaksch, 
the  leader  of  the  German  Social  Democrats,  the  only  anti-Nazi  German 
party  left,  sent  a  remarkable  letter  to  the  Manchester  Guardian.  He  argued 
that  both  Sudeten  German  opinion  and  Czech  opinion  were  mainly 
moderate  and  conciliatory.  In  the  elections  so  far  the  ultra-nationalist 
Czech  National  Union  had  sunk  into  insignificance.  Benes’s  former  party, 
the  National  Socialists,  and  its  allies,  had  been  strengthened.  Since  it  was 
not  known  in  Czechoslovakia  what  the  Nationalities  Statute  contained, 
this  meant  that  the  Czech  people  were  giving  their  Government  carte 
blanche  for  a  settlement  with  moderate  Germans.  Jaksch  agreed  that  the 
elections  would  give  the  SdP.  about  88  per  cent,  of  the  Sudeten  German 
votes.  But  he  asked  his  readers  to  remember  the  circumstances  of  the 
voting.  The  German  electors  were  having  it  daily  drummed  into  them 
that  the  German  army  would  soon  be  coming  and  that  then  those  who 
had  voted  for  the  Social  Democrats  would  be  hanged  on  the  nearest  trees 
The  ordinary  German  knew  that  he  would  suffer  no  reprisals  from  the 
Czechs,  whom  he  regarded  as  humane;  the  Nazis  he  considered  bar¬ 
barians.  Such  a  man  was  naturally  affected  by  almost  irresistible  pressure 


1  D. Brit  F.P.i.  459-60.  A  week  later  Corbin  in  London  took  the  line  in  conversation  with 

,ncl,ne<1 Pr'“ur'  °"  Bendl  fr"h  developments 

2  Ibid.  468. 

3  For  text  see  ibid.  523-4. 

HdifaX  *  M ■  (ibid'  545)  giV'"  ,0  F™h  A">- 

5  Ibid.  476.  Osusky  while  reporting  to  Bonnet  on  13  June,  also  said  that  the  delay  in  the 
negotiations  between  the  Czechoslovak  Government  and  the  SdP.  was  largely  due  to  the  complex 
character  of  Czechoslovak  internal  politics.  The  Government  were  constantly  nego  fatSr  w  th 
the  party  leaders,  but  without  effect:  and  no  ministerial  narfv  nr  S  g  , 

responsibility  of  an  unpopular  decision.  P3rt>  SCemed  wdhn8  to  acceP‘  the 

5  Ibid.  527  (no.  450). 
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to  vote  for  the  SdP.,  hoping  at  the  worst  for  the  protection  of  himself  and 
his  family,  and  at  the  best  that  the  SdP.’s  success  at  the  polls  would  force 
the  Government  to  a  rapid  and  adequate  settlement.  The  intimidation  of 
German  Social  Democrats  in  the  Sudetenland  was  such  that  two  of 
Jaksch’s  party’s  officials  had  recently  given  up  hope  and  committed  sui¬ 
cide,  but  he  was  convinced  that  many,  perhaps  most,  Sudeten  Germans 
would  prefer  a  peaceful  internal  arrangement  to  the  alternative  of  a  war, 
which  would  bring  ruin  to  their  district.1  But  until  the  contents  of  the 
Nationalities  Statute  were  known  in  Czechoslovakia,  as  they  were  to  the 
Governments  of  Britain  and  France,  the  Sudeten  Germans  could  not 
decide  whether  to  accept  the  proposed  scheme  or  to  work  for  Nazi  hege¬ 
mony  in  Central  Europe.  It  was  therefore  in  the  interests  of  European 
peace  that  the  Nationalities  Statute  should  not  only  be  generous  but  should 
be  published  as  quickly  as  possible.2  Unfortunately,  even  if  Jaksch  rightly 
interpreted  the  secret  desires  of  the  majority  of  his  fellow  Sudeten  Ger¬ 
mans,  he  did  not  allow,  in  his  letter,  either  for  the  control  of  the  German 
Government  over  the  SdP.  leaders  or  for  the  possibility  that  the  Reich 
would  impose  its  will  without  the  necessity  of  a  war. 

Of  the  criticism  to  which  Jaksch  gave  expression,  that  the  Czechoslovak 
Government  were  not  acting  with  the  necessary  speed,  Benes  was  aware. 
In  an  interview  which  the  President  accorded  to  Jules  Sauerwein,  for 
Paris  Soir,  he  said  that  he  was  sure  that  the  most  difficult  moments  had 
passed  and  he  begged  his  interviewer  not  to  attribute  any  desire  for  delay 
to  his  Government.3  Nevertheless,  the  Nationalities  Statute  had  still  not 
been  published,  nor  submitted  to  the  leaders  of  the  SdP .  and  of  the  other 
minorities.  In  the  interview  with  Hodza  on  3  Jun^  mentioned  above,4 
Ward  Price  had  expressed  doubts  about  the  existence  of  any  such  draft 
Statute,  whereupon  the  Prime  Minister  had  produced  a  typewritten  Czech 
document  of  forty  or  fifty  sheets,  saying  ‘  There  it  is’,  and  adding  that  he 
hoped  to  enter  into  negotiations,  during  the  following  week,  with  the 
Polish  and  Magyar  leaders,  as  he  had  already  done  with  the  Sudeten 
Germans. 

Hodza’s  efforts  were  handicapped  by  the  vigorous  insistence  of  the 


1  Eisenlohr,  who  seems  at  one  time  to  have  inclined  towards  an  Activist  point  of  view  (at  all 

events,  Frank  had  accused  him  in  March  of  trying  to  force  an  Activist  policy  on  the  SdP.— see 
above,  p.  65,  note  5)  did  not  share  Jaksch’s  opinion  on  the  wishes  of  the  Sudeten  Germans.  He 
reported  on  13  May  that  the  ‘overwhelming  majority’  of  the  Sudeten  Germans  expected  the 
Anschluss  in  the  immediate  future.  ‘No  one  thinks  or  wishes  to  think  about  the  ring  of  fortifica¬ 
tions,  about  the  bitter  resistance  of  the  Czechoslovak  Army  which  is  to  be  expected,  about  t  e 
sanguinary  measures  of  repression  which  will  then  be  adopted  in  the  frontier  regions,  about  the 
possibility  of  European  war,  above  all  about  the  danger  to  the  German  Reich.  The  mass  are 
intoxicated  by  the  overwhelming  success  in  Austria  ;  they  will  neither  await  nor  accept  any  other 
form  of  political  solution’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  276)-  .  T  Q 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  15  June  1938.  3  Quoted  in  Zel  j  3  June  '93 

4  See  above,  p.  15 1. 
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Czech  press  that  the  Carlsbad  programme  was  quite  unacceptable.  Mean¬ 
while  the  SdP.  were  indignant  at  the  news  that  the  Government  proposed 
to  increase  the  period  of  military  service  from  two  years  to  three  and  to 
advance  the  call-up  of  about  40,000  reservists  from  September  to  June.1 
They  were  angered,  also,  by  a  declaration  of  Derer,  the  Minister  for 
Justice,  that  the  Nationalities  Statute  would  not  provide  for  territorial 
autonomy.  The  memorandum  which  the  SdP.  had  submitted,  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  Henlein’s  statement  to  Hodza  on  23  May,2  dealt  only  with 
self-determination  and  covered  no  other  points.  Benes  therefore  told  Hodza 
to  insist  on  a  complete  statement  of  the  SdP.’s  claims.  Such  a  statement 
was  contained  in  a  second  memorandum  dated  7  June  and  submitted  by 
the  SdP.  to  the  Government  on  8  June.3  It  was  accompanied  by  an  inquiry 
whether  this  memorandum  or  the  Government’s  Nationalities  Statute  was 
to  provide  the  basis  for  negotiation. 

The  memorandum  was  a  formidable  document,  beginning  with  general 
principles  of  political  theory  and  proceeding  to  the  detailed  reconstruction 
of  Czechoslovakia  on  a  federal  basis.  Its  striking  and  peculiar  innovation 
was  the  division  of  the  state  into  autonomous  national  communities,  which 
were  to  be  established  both  on  a  territorial  and  on  a  personal  basis.  It  was 
the  result  of  much  thinking  and  controversy  during  the  previous  forty  years 
in  the  Danubian  lands  and  in  Germany  and  was  largely  based  on  the  ideas 
of  Austiian  and  Sudeten  German  Social  Democratic  writers.  It  also  em¬ 
phasized  the  special  claims  of  the  Sudeten  Germans.  It  was  set  out  in 
fourteen  points,  which  can  be  very  briefly  summarized  here  since  the  full 
text  will  be  found  elsewhere.4 

Point  1  maintained  that  democracy  required  equality  of  rights  and  of 
opportunities  for  development  not  merely  of  individuals  but  also  of  nations 
and  national  groups  within  the  state.  Point  2  defined  the  sovereign  people 
as  the  united  nationalities  in  the  state,  each  of  which  must  have  legal 
personality,  its  own  organs  of  government,  the  right  to  cultivate  amongst 
its  members  a  sense  of  national  unity,  and  a  proper  share  in  the  central 
Government  of  the  state.  Point  3  insisted  that  each  nationality  must  have 
its  own  autonomous  territory  (that  of  the  Germans  being  delimited  on  the 
basis  of  conditions  in  1918) 3  with  reciprocal  rights  for  minorities  within 


1  D.Bnt.F.P.  i.  473-4.  This  move  was  also  considered  ill  advised  in  Paris  (ihiH  ,  km 

Henderson  greatly  feared  its  provocative  effect  in  Germany  (ibid'  .,7,  O  W  JJ  i.  4/8)K’  a 
.0  him  that  the  introduction  of  such  a  measure 

JS"*1  lh"  Pt0ih  °n  ,6Jre  by  information  abom  the S' 

and  satd  that  the  proposed  change  the  length  of  military  service  was  not  finally  decided  (ibid! 

’  %^’nFP'  tv,'/0!  ,he  date  ortl“  memorandum  see  fl.Cer.F.PMh  539'^  P  '39‘ 

the  Zeit  of  20  July  1938  is  given.  Cf.  dso  Newton’s  summS^ramlatSn  'TT"  published  in 
anda  printed  as  Appendix  III  in  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  636-43.  ‘  '  ‘  ”  tl0ns  °f  ,he  two  mpmor- 

=  i.e.  before  there  had  been  much  Czech  infiltration  into  predominantly  German  areas. 
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the  territories.  Point  4  gave  a  list  of  matters  which  must  come  within  the 
competence  of  the  national  territorial  autonomous  governments,  including 
several  questions  relative  to  members  of  each  autonomous  government’s 
nationality  throughout  the  territory  of  the  state.  A  clause  reserved  to  the 
state  the  power  to  conclude  inter-state  conventions  on  such  matters  as,  for 
example,  social  welfare,  health,  and  agriculture,  and  to  supervise  their 
execution.  Point  5  dealt  with  the  legislative  power.  This  was  accorded  to 
the  state  Parliament  on  all  matters  not  reserved  for  national  autonomy, 
with  the  right,  in  addition,  to  lay  down  guiding  principles  on  certain 
specified  matters,  including  education,  social  welfare,  and  health.  But 
Parliament  was  to  be  composed  of  groups  of  national  deputies  each  of 
which  would  also  form  the  legislative  diet  of  its  own  nationality,  with 
control  of  finance  and  the  power  to  elect  the  president  of  the  autonomous 
government.  Point  6  dealt  with  the  executive  power.  The  presidents  of  the 
autonomous  governments  were  to  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  central 
Government  and  of  the  Supreme  Council  for  National  Defence.  Point  7 
provided  for  the  suppression  of  those  Ministries  whose  functions  were 
wholly  to  pass  to  the  autonomous  governments,  and  for  the  establishment 
of  national  sections  in  each  of  the  remaining  Ministries,  except  those  of 
Defence,  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Finance.  Point  8  laid  down  the  principle 
that  state  officials  were  to  be  members  of  the  nationality  with  whose  affairs 
they  dealt.  Where  no  national  sections  were  set  up  within  a  Ministry,  the 
principle  of  proportionality  was  to  be  applied  to  the  appointment  of 
officials.  Point  9  dealt  with  the  judicature,  which  was  to  include  national 
sections  in  the  courts  of  second  instance  and  the  supreme  courts.  Point  10 
provided  that  state  officials  must  be  competent  in  the  use  of  the  languages 
of  their  subordinates,  of  citizens  with  whom  they  might  be  dealing,  and 
of  other  officials  of  equal  rank.  An  autonomous  administration  would  use 
the  language  of  its  nationality.  Special  regulations  for  Prague  would  ensure 
that  all  the  nationalities  would  feel  equally  at  home  in  the  capital  of  the 
Republic.  Point  1 1  gave  a  long  list  of  public  institutions  and  bodies  to 
which  the  principles  of  national  sections  and  proportionality  were  to  be 
applied.  Point  12  dealt  with  the  vital  question  of  finance.  The  state  budget 
was  to  ‘represent  the  joint  will’  of  the  national  groups  in  Parliament; 
though,  in  case  of  disagreement  [which,  it  would  appear,  would  have  been 
highly  probable],  the  Government  were  entitled  to  decree  a  provisional 
budget  for  a  short  period.  The  budget  was  to  include  lump  sums  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  various  national  autonomous  administrations.  There 
were  complicated  rules  for  arriving  at  the  equitable  claims  of  the  various 
nationalities,  e.g.  in  respect  of  public  contracts  and  investments,  where  the 
national  character  of  a  firm,  of  its  employers,  and  of  the  locality  in  which 
it  operated,  all  had  to  be  considered  in  reaching  a  decision  affecting  the 
share  in  the  state  budget  of  a  particular  national  administration.  Point  13 
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provided  that  the  necessary  reorganization  of  the  state  was  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  a  comprehensive  body  of  legislation,  not  alterable  by  majority 
vote.  And  Point  14  provided  that,  in  connexion  with  certain  matters — 
land  reform,  higher  education,  minority  schools,  subsidies  to  banks,  and 
laws  on  the  legionaries— reparation  was  to  be  made  for  injuries  inflicted 
in  the  past  upon  the  German  national  group. 

There  was  much  to  be  said  for  the  scheme  as  a  whole.  It  represented 
an  ingenious  effort  to  achieve  equality  among  the  nationalities  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  and  the  separation  of  truly  common  affairs  from  those  which 
could  be  considered  purely  national.  But  it  suffered  from  the  same  weak¬ 
ness  as  did  its  basis,  the  Carlsbad  programme.  In  particular,  while  pro¬ 
fessing  to  be  based  on  democratic  principles,  it  was  actually  based  not  on 
the  equal  rights  of  individuals,  but  the  equal  rights  of  the  nationalities. 

The  SdP.’s  memorandum  embodied  a  scheme  which  might  possibly 
have  worked  well  had  it  been  undertaken  with  mutual  goodwill  by  all 
parties  concerned,  on  a  common  basis  of  loyalty  to  the  state.  The  Sudeten 
German  Social  Democratic  Party,  on  whose  ideas  the  memorandum  was 
largely  based,  was  probably  the  only  organization  in  the  country  which 
would  have  been  prepared  sincerely  to  operate  the  system  of  the  memoran¬ 
dum;  and  their  reduced  numbers  made  them  no  more  than  voices  crying 
in  the  wilderness  of  hatred  and  mistrust.  Among  the  Sudeten  Germans 
who  helped  to  draft  the  memorandum  there  probably  were  honest  men 
who  were  doing  their  best  to  give  legal  form  to  the  principle  of  the  equality 
of  the  nationalities  in  Czechoslovakia.  But  any  such  men  were  only  the 
tools  of  their  leaders  and  of  their  master  in  Germany.  Henlein’s  subsequent 
confession  of  the  duplicity  of  his  party  and  its  unwearying  campaign  for 
the  disruption  of  Czechoslovakia1  justified  the  assertions  of  the  Czechs  in 
1938  that  the  SdP.’s  memorandum  represented  no  honest  attempt  to  solve 
the  nationalities  problem  within  the  state. 

The  memorandum  was  presented  to  the  Prime  Alinister  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  SdP.  on  8  June,  and  it  was  quickly  agreed  that  it  and  the  draft 
Nationalities  Statute  should  be  taken  as  bases  of  negotiation,2  although 
(as  Hodza  himself  admitted  two  days  afterwards)  the  SdP.  leaders  had 
not  yet  seen  any  written  text  of  the  Statute. J  The  SdP.  claims,  now  pre¬ 
sented  in  full  for  the  first  time,  were  studied  that  same  night  by  Benes, 
who  succeeded  in  reducing  the  twenty-page  memorandum  to  one  sheet  of 
twelve  concrete  demands.  Of  these,  he  said  three  days  later  to  Newton, 
six  could  be  accepted  almost  in  full.  On  three  a  compromise  was  possible. 
The  remaining  three  could  not  be  accepted’.4 


1  See  above,  p.  49  and  note  6. 

2  Precisely  the  course  recommended  by  Henderson  in  a  vigorous  statement  of  his  views  to  the 

Foreign  Office  on  6  June  ( D.Bnt.F.P .  i.  447).  Newton  was  instructed  by  Halifax  on  8  Tune  to 
give  BeneS  the  substance  of  as  much  as  he  saw  fit  of  Henderson’s  appraisement  of  the  situation 
(ibid.  453-4  (no.  384)).  3  Ibid.  466.  4  Ibid 
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The  memorandum,  having  been  examined  by  the  Government’s  legal 
advisers,  of  whom  Hacha  was  the  chief,1  was  submitted  to  the  Political 
Committee  of  the  Czechoslovak  Cabinet  on  9  June,  when  Hacha  made 
a  detailed  report  on  it.  On  the  14th  the  Prime  Minister  received  five  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  SdP.,  Kundt,  Peters,  Sebekowsky,  Schicketanz,  and 
Rosche,  and  gave  them  the  Government’s  preliminary  reply  to  the  memor¬ 
andum.  (Henlein  was  still  conspicuously  absent,  perhaps  because  he  had 
not  the  mental  dexterity  necessary  for  negotiation,  or  perhaps  in  order 
that  he  might  be  able  to  repudiate  any  concession  made  by  his  colleagues.) 
On  the  next  day,  15  June,  both  sides  announced  in  a  joint  communique 
that  they  accepted  both  the  Government’s  Nationalities  Statute  and  the 
SdP.’s  memorandum  as  the  bases  for  discussion  of  a  settlement.2 


(x)  The  Prospect  in  Mid-June  1938 

That  the  Government  and  the  SdP.  had  agreed  on  the  compromise  of 
associating  the  SdP.  memorandum  of  7  June  with  the  Nationalities  Statute 
as  bases  of  negotiation  suggested  that  neither  side  refused  to  consider  the 
other’s  point  of  view;  even  though  the  communique  of  15  June  included 
a  statement  by  Kundt  that  the  SdP.  memorandum  contained  ‘not  theories, 
but  claims  which  the  experience  of  twenty  years  had  shown  to  be  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  security  of  the  Sudeten  German  cause’.  Further,  before  the 
issue  of  the  communique,  Henlein  had  given  an  interview,  distributed  by 
the  International  News  Service,  in  which  he  had  declared  that  the  Sudeten 
German  question  was  a  purely  domestic  affair  of  Czechoslovakia  and  not 
a  matter  of  power  politics  between  Germany  and  her  neighbour.  ‘In  the 
Reich’,  he  said,  ‘no  one  is  thinking  of  the  use  of  force.’  Asked  what  would 
happen  if  the  negotiations  failed,  he  replied :  ‘I  have  grounds  for  believing 
that,  if  my  plan  for  a  peaceful  settlement  should  fail,  the  Western  Powers 
would  take  the  necessary  initiative.’3  To  all  but  the  best  informed  opinion 
these  words  sounded  reassuring,  and  the  impression  that  things  were  going 
well  was  strengthened  by  the  news  that  the  last  of  the  reservists  called  up 
on  21  May  would  be  demobilized  on  18  June. 

To  the  Czechoslovak  Government,  Henlein’s  words  can  have  brought 
no  comfort,  since  they  were  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  seriousness  of 
the  implied  threat  that  the  Western  Powers  would  do  Germany’s  work  for 
her.  The  Government  could,  however,  feel  that  their  hands  had  been 
strengthened  as  a  result  of  the  local  elections.  The  last  instalment  of  these 
had  been  held  on  12  June  with  a  remarkable  absence  of  trouble,  although 
the  actual  day  had  been  marked  by  some  demonstrations  of  Sudeten 

1  Ibid.  461  (no.  392). 

2  Text  of  communique  in  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1938*  d.  162. 

3  Volkischer  Beobachter,  14  June  1938. 
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Germans  who  came  into  collision  with  the  troops.1  I  he  results  of  the  voting 
on  22  and  29  May  and  12  June  had  been  significant  in  several  ways.  First, 
the  SdP.  had  received  91-4  per  cent,  of  all  the  votes  cast  for  German 
representatives.2  The  former  adherents  of  the  German  Catholic  and  Agra¬ 
rian  Parties  had  evidently  followed  their  leaders  into  the  SdP.  camp,  either 
from  fear,  or  because  they  were  swept  by  the  demonic  tide  of  nationalism, 
or  from  reluctance  to  vote  for  the  only  alternative,  the  Social  Democrats, 
with  whom  they  had  hitherto  had  little  sympathy.  The  gallant  little 
minority  of  Social  Democrats  made  their  last  gesture  of  independence, 
well  aware  of  the  dangers  which  might  be  in  store  for  them.  Secondly,  the 
official  Czechoslovak  parties  which  registered  the  greatest  successes  were 
Benes’s  former  party,  the  National  Socialists,  in  the  towns,  and  Hodza’s 
party,  the  Agrarians,  in  the  countryside.  Clearly  the  President  and  his 
Prime  Minister  had  received  a  vote  of  confidence  from  their  own  people. 
Thirdly,  the  Communists  lost  ground.  The  Czech  press  asserted  that  many 
Communist  voters  had  gone  over  to  the  SdP.,  while  the  German  press 
declared  that  Communists  had  voted  with  the  nationalist  Czech  parties. 
Very  probably  there  was  truth  in  both  assertions,  the  ideological  loyalty 
of  the  voters  giving  way  before  the  flood  of  nationalism.  The  one  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  facts  that  seems  quite  untenable  was  the  constant  assertion 
in  the  press  of  the  Reich  that  Czechoslovakia  was  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Communists  and  was  about  to  become  a  second  Spain.  Fourthly,  the 
Slovak  Populist  Party  (the  Slovak  autonomists,  led  by  the  aged  Mgr. 
Hlinka)  made  hardly  any  gains  and  therefore  continued  to  represent  only 
a  considerable  minority  of  the  Slovak  people. 

Despite  the  signs  of  improvement  in  the  situation,  the  fact  remained 
that  no  effective  progress  had  yet  been  made  in  the  negotiations  between 
the  Government  and  the  SdP.  The  Sudeten  leaders  had  still  not  seen  the 
Nationalities  Statute,  and  the  discussions  on  14  June  had  turned  on  the 
comparatively  uncontentious  point  of  the  language  law,  not  on  such  deli¬ 
cate  matters  as  the  Sudetens’  demand  for  the  control  of  the  police  in  their 
districts. 

Moreover,  though  the  Nazis’  plans  for  the  conquest  of  Czechoslovakia 
were  not,  of  course,  a  matter  of  public  knowledge,  their  determination  to 
settle  accounts  with  the  Czechs  could  be  deduced  not  only  from  the  hostile 
comments  of  the  press  but  also  from  speeches  by  Reich  Ministers.  Two 
such  speeches,  made  during  the  period  of  the  Czechoslovak  local  elections, 
deserve  mention:  the  first  by  Goebbels  at  Dessau  on  29  May  and  the 
second  by  Hess,  Hitler’s  deputy,  at  Stettin,  on  12  June.  Goebbels  addressed 

1  This  was  hardly  surprising,  as  the  sobering  effects  of  the  events  of  21  May  must  soon  have 
passed  off,  and  the  press  and  radio  ol  the  Reich  had  been  stimulating  emotions  to  boiling-point 
(see  above,  p.  138). 

So  the  £eit,  14  June  1938.  The  Times  (13  June  1938)  said  ‘87-90  per  cent.’.  Hodza,  in  con¬ 
versation  with  Newton  on  26  June,  gave  the  percentage  figure  as  86  ( D.Brit.F.P .  i.  521-2). 
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a  mass  meeting  of  Nazi  party  members  before  the  arrival  of  Hitler  to 
witness  the  opening  of  the  first  theatre  inaugurated  in  the  Third  Reich. 
He  spoke  in  the  character  of  the  simple  and  downright  man,  who  felt 
obliged  to  speak  out,  in  disregard  of  the  niceties  of  diplomacy.  The  speech 
was  devoted  to  praise  of  the  German  Government’s  love  of  peace  and  to 
warning  the  democracies  that  the  German  peace  must  be  a  peace  of 
honour.  ‘They  say:  “The  world’s  peace  is  in  danger”.  What  world’s  peace? 
We  are  also  for  peace.  But  we  want  our  vital  rights  and  have  no  mind  to 
let  ourselves  be  continually  attacked  by  the  great  democracies.’  Goebbels 
proceeded  to  denounce  the  Czechs  for  their  provocative  violations  of  the 
German  frontier.  His  words  were  reported  by  the  correspondent  of  the 
Manchester  Guardian  (30  May  1938)  as: 

Should  this  not  exhaust  our  patience?  We  are  75,000,000  and  they  are 
twelve  or  thirteen  million  people,  and  they  act  as  if  it  were  the  other  way  about. 
In  making  such  statements  I  well  know  that  I  am  not  using  the  language  of 
diplomacy.  But  I  believe  that  the  right  word  in  a  critical  hour  is  the  right  thing. 

The  versions  of  the  speech  published  in  the  German  press  bore  traces,  as 
The  Times  correspondent  wrote,  of  expurgation,  and  the  passage  about 
numbers,  with  its  apparent  indifference  to  any  consideration  except  power, 
was  omitted.  According  to  these  versions  Goebbels  devoted  much  of  his 
speech  to  abuse  of  the  ‘Jewish-Marxist  intriguers’  in  Prague,  Moscow, 
London,  and  Paris  who  were  bent  on  stirring  up  war,  and  the  banking 
and  armament  interests  who  proposed  to  make  profits  out  of  the  blood 
of  nations. 

Hess,  speaking  a  fortnight  later  at  Stettin,  on  12  June,  adopted  a  more 
responsible  tone,  but  advanced  new  claims.  In  the  meantime  German 
propaganda  had  been  cautiously  moving  towards  stating  that  the  very 
existence  of  Czechoslovakia  constituted  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 
The  occasion  of  Hess’s  speech  was  the  conferment  of  the  freedom  of  the 
town  of  Stettin  upon  Hitler,  and  half  a  million  people  had  come  to  greet 
the  Fiihrer.  Hess  said  that  he  wished  that  the  responsible  leaders  of  other 
nations  were  as  devoted  to  peace  as  was  the  Fiihrer,  who  knew  from  first¬ 
hand  experience  what  war  was.  Had  they  shared  his  devotion  they  would 
not  so  frivolously  have  played  with  fire  in  the  last  few  weeks  in  connexion 
with  a  country  which  owed  its  existence  to  ‘the  lies  of  Versailles’  and  into 
which  the  ‘ Diktat  of  Versailles’  had  thrust  a  number  of  vigorous  and 
healthy  minorities. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  to  all  [he  said]  first,  that  this  state  is  evidently  not  in  a 
position  to  ensure  peace  and  order  within  its  own  frontiers  or  to  protect  the  lives 
of  its  citizens;  secondly,  that  this  state  has  become  a  source  of  danger  to  the 
peace  of  Europe.  It  is  a  threat  to  the  peace  of  Europe  when  a  sudden  mobiliza¬ 
tion  is  made  without  the  slightest  reason.  .  .  .  Europe  and  the  world  have  no  one 
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else  to  thank  but  the  Fiihrer,  with  his  strong  nerves  and  boundless  love  of  peace, 
that  that  game  did  not  lead  to  a  catastrophe.  ...  Is  it  surprising  that  our  hearts 
beat  with  those  of  the  Sudeten  Germans?.  .  .  That  German  population  will  never 
be  broken  by  trickery  or  collapse  under  persecution.  Alone,  under  its  own  leaders, 
it  carries  on  the  struggle  for  the  rights  of  self-determination,  which  were  guaran¬ 
teed  to  it  in  the  treaty  of  Versailles.1 

Hess  was  sarcastic  over  the  claim  of  other  Powers  to  have  been  ‘the  angels 
of  peace’  in  the  recent  crisis.  The  peoples  wanted  no  war.  But  whatever 
attitude  towards  the  warmongers  the  rest  of  the  world  adopted,  the  Ger¬ 
man  answer  would  be: 


Germany’s  forces  are  stronger  than  ever!  Less  than  ever  will  an  attempted 
attack  on  Germany  prove  to  be  a  military  parade.  .  .  .  We  warn  the  rest  of  the 
world  not  to  mistake  Germany’s  peacefulness  for  weakness.  Whoever  thinks  that 
he  can  take  advantage  of  that  peacefulness  does  not  know  the  German  people. 
He  will  one  day  have  a  terrible  awakening.2 


One  other  noteworthy  indication  of  German  official  thought  was  a 
warning  conveyed  to  Britain  in  the  Berliner  Bor  sen- £eitung  of  26  May.  Ger¬ 
many  had  renounced  naval  competition  with  Britain,  for  the  good  reason 
that  the  interests  of  the  two  countries  did  not  clash.  But  if  Britain  pursued 
an  anti-German  policy,  the  naval  treaty  might  have  to  be  revised.  If 
Britain  claimed  to  be  the  guardian  of  order  in  Central  Europe,  she  must 
not  be  surprised  if  other  Great  Powers  intervened  in  areas  in  which  Britain 
claimed  to  have  special  interests.  The  warning  clearly  indicated  the  basic 
German  case  and  Germany’s  policy.  Germany  was  now  armed  on  land 
and  in  the  air.  If  Britain  did  not  content  herself  with  her  extra-European 
position  and  leave  Central  Europe  to  become  a  German-controlled  area, 
then  Germany  would  also  arm  at  sea;  and  then  let  Britain  take  the  conse¬ 
quences. 

Behind  the  barrage  of  journalism  and  the  radio  and  ministerial  speeches, 
Hitler  himself  was  silent.  During  the  emotional  days  which  followed  2 1 
May  he  studiously  performed  peaceful,  non-political,  public  acts.  Between 
these  peaceful  occasions,  however,  as  has  been  seen,  he  was  engaged  on 
more  fateful  matters.3 


Any  appearances,  therefore,  that  things  were  going  well  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  in  mid-June,  all  the  hopes  that  the  demands  of  the  SdP.  might 
soon  be  reconciled  with  the  unity  of  Czechoslovakia  in  a  satisfactory 
federation,  were  illusory.  The  fundamental  decision,  that  the  German 
troops  would  march  into  Czechoslovakia  by  2  October,  had  already  been 


1  Strictly  speaking  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  said  nothing  about  the  Sudeten  Germans,  beyond 
the  undertaking  by  Czechoslovakia  (Art.  86)  to  conclude  a  Minority  Treaty  for  the  benefit  of  her 
racial,  linguistic,  or  religious  minorities. 

2  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  13  June  1938. 

3  See  above,  pp.  141-6. 
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taken.  The  only  question  was  whether  they  would  have  to  fight  their  way 
through  the  country’s  defences  and  at  the  same  time  find  that  they  had 
embarked  on  a  European  war,  or  whether  they  would  parade  across  the 
frontier  and  occupy  as  much  of  the  territory  of  their  defenceless  foe  as 
their  leader  should  persuade  the  Western  Powers  to  barter  in  return  for 
peace. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  STATE  OF  OPINION  IN 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  FRANCE  IN  THE 
SPRING  AND  SUMMER  OF  1938 

(i)  British  Opinion 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1938  German  propagandists  were 
actively  engaged  in  attempts  to  indoctrinate  British  opinion  with  three  not 
completely  compatible  theses :  that  the  aims  of  both  the  Sudeten  Germans 
and  the  Reich  Government  were  quite  moderate ;  that  the  situation  would 
become  extremely  dangerous  if  these  aims  were  thwarted;  and  that  the 
Sudeten  question  was  one  for  the  Government  at  Prague  to  settle  with 
the  SdP.  without  foreign  interference.  On  26  and  27  April,  for  instance,  the 
messages  of  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  The  Times  contained  all  the  follow¬ 
ing  statements  of  opinion.  The  Czechs  could  choose  between  having  a 
reduced  national  Czech  state  or  transforming  their  country  into  a  Nationa¬ 
lities  State.  They  could  quite  well  take  the  latter  course,  in  which  case  the 
profession  of  National  Socialism  would  no  more  prevent  the  Sudeten 
Germans  from  being  good  citizens  than  did  their  religion  prevent  Roman 
Catholics  from  being  loyal  citizens  of  their  several  states.  Two  Weltan- 
schauungen  could  well  exist  in  the  same  state.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
expected  that  negotiations  on  the  Czechoslovak  Nationalities  Statute 
would  begin  after  Hitler’s  return  from  Italy;  which  suggested  that  Hitler 
was  to  have  the  decisive  word  in  the  whole  matter.  It  was  said  that  Henlein 
had  been  restrained  by  Berlin  from  stating  his  maximum  terms  at  Carlsbad 
and  that  these  had  included  the  adherence  of  the  SdP.  to  the  Nazi  Party 
and  a  plebiscite  on  the  question  of  the  union  of  the  Sudetenland  with  the 
Reich.  Further,  it  was  stated  that  Germany’s  position  was  greatly  streng¬ 
thened  by  the  anti-Czech  attitude  of  Poland  and  Hungary,  and  that 
France  would  find  herself  in  an  awkward  predicament  if  she  had  to 
oppose  Poland  as  well  as  the  Reich. 

On  1  May,  in  the  Lustgarten  at  Berlin,  Goring  made  a  speech  stressing 
two  of  the  points:  the  moderateness  of  Germany’s  aims  and  the  dangers  of 
opposition  thereto.  The  unification  with  the  Fatherland  of  German 
national  groups  under  foreign  government  was  represented  as  a  natural 
and  innocuous  development,  the  prevention  of  which  would  have  dire 
consequences;  but  Germany  had  no  sinister  intentions  against  other 
nations.  The  Marshal  said : 

The  world  has  recognized  that  our  whole  nation  has  taken  to  heart  the  Fuhrer’s 
words:  ‘We  will  no  longer  tolerate  that  millions  of  Germans  are  persecuted 
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simply  because  they  are  Germans!’  We  have  shown  the  world  that  Germany  is 
able  to  champion  the  cause  of  her  brothers.  When  German  joins  with  German, 
there  is  no  international  question ;  it  is  simply  the  concern  of  Germany. 

The  immediate  reference  was  to  the  Austrian  Anschluss,  but  the  words 
seemed  to  cover  a  Sudeten  Anschluss  equally  well.  The  Marshal  pro¬ 
ceeded  :  ‘We  see  the  nations  around  us  arming,  buying  aeroplanes  from  all 
over  the  world,  piling  up  reserves  for  war,  and  we  ask  ourselves,  “Why?” 
Germany  suffices  for  herself.  Germany  desires  nothing  but  to  live  and  work 
in  security.’1 

German  propaganda  of  this  kind  was  not  without  its  effect  on  British 
opinion;  for  the  horror  of  war  and  the  conviction  that  the  next  war  would 
be  unspeakably  terrible  alike  for  combatants  and  for  civilians  were  uni¬ 
versal  in  Britain,  though  they  were  not  peculiar  to  her.  They  were  probably 
shared  by  the  peoples  of  all  the  European  states,  despite  the  success  which 
had  attended  the  efforts  of  the  Nazi  and  Fascist  Governments  to  glorify 
international  violence  and  especially  to  induce  the  youth  of  their  countries 
to  see  in  war  the  noblest  of  human  activities.  In  the  easy-going  days  before 
the  great  slump  and  the  rise  of  the  Nazi  power  it  had  seemed  to  the  British 
public  that  there  was  no  great  need  to  provide  against  a  renewal  of  war. 
But,  in  face  of  the  challenge  to  the  status  quo  from  the  dissatisfied  Powers, 
some  means  of  preserving  peace  had  to  be  suggested.  The  most  consistent 
and  logical  position  was  that  of  the  thorough-going  pacifists,  the  non¬ 
resisters,  the  most  outstanding  amongst  whom  was  the  revered  figure  of 
George  Lansbury.  Their  appeal  went  home  especially  to  some  of  the 
noblest  minds,  who  held  that  nothing  valuable  was  achieved  by  violence 
and  that  only  by  the  acceptance  of  suffering  and  humiliation  could  men 
of  goodwill  hope  ultimately  to  clear  the  atmosphere  of  international  mis¬ 
understanding  and  even  to  turn  the  tyrannous  and  the  brutal  from  their 
savagery.  From  the  true  adherents  of  this  creed  no  honest  man  could 
withhold  his  sympathy  and  admiration,  even  if  he  held  them  to  be  pro¬ 
foundly  mistaken  in  their  complete  renunciation  of  the  use  of  force  in  a 
world  in  which  there  were  those  who  could  only  be  restrained  by  force 
from  using  force  to  satisfy  their  desires. 

But  around  the  core  of  consistent  pacifists  there  had  collected  a  large 
admixture  of  emotional  pacifists.  There  were  those  whose  pacifism  was 
alloyed  with  cowardice  and  whose  objection  to  war  was  based  only  on 
their  lively  visualization  of  its  probably  horrible  results  for  themselves. 
Not  uncommon  amongst  ‘emancipated’  circles  and  the  academic  youth 
was  an  attitude  of  cynical  distrust  of  all  established  authority,  an  itch  to 
‘de-bunk’  whatever  others  revered,  and  a  habit  of  destructive  criticism, 
for  which  the  teaching  profession  bore  a  heavy  weight  of  responsibility  and 

1  Goring,  Reden  und  Aufsatze,  pp.  359,  360. 
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which  resulted  in  spreading  the  illusion  that  the  policy  of  statesmen  was 
always  controlled  by  hidden  and  sinister  financial  forces.  Such  opinion 
was  ‘pacifist’  on  the  ground  that  any  positive  policy,  such  as  resistance 
to  aggression,  would  be  tainted  by  its  origin  in  some  sectional  interest. 
Again,  there  were  many  pacifists  who,  in  ignorance  or  in  disregard  of 
the  explosive  forces  in  the  world,  mocked  at  the  necessity  for  armaments 
and  spread  their  conviction  that  all  international  differences  could  be 
solved  by  peaceful  discussion  and  reasonable  concessions  on  the  part 
of  the  satisfied  Powers.  Such  pacifists  made  much  play  with  the  accusa¬ 
tion  that  the  supporters  of  collective  security  proposed  ‘to  make  war  in 
order  to  secure  peace’.  There  was  clearly  truth  in  that  epigrammatic 
criticism,  but  only  in  the  mouth  of  a  thorough-going  pacifist.  That  the 
pacifists  here  in  question  were  not  thorough-going  became  clear  in  1939, 
when  they  shed  their  pacifism,  without  apology,  after  having  for  years 
misled  the  public  as  to  the  true  condition  of  the  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  large  public  in  Britain,  represented  by 
the  League  of  Nations  Union,  the  New  Commonwealth,  and  other  societies, 
which  were  in  a  different  sense  rightly  called  pacifist,  but  which  existed 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  organization  of  international  order.  In 
no  other  European  country  had  such  societies  flourished  to  the  same  degree. 
In  Britain  they  had  the  support  of  organized  religion;  or,  for  the  non¬ 
religious,  they  acted  as  a  substitute  for  religion.  This  public  was,  for  the 
most  part,  acutely  aware  of  whatever  could  be  said  against  the  peace 
settlement  of  1919  and  the  ‘raw  deal’  which  Germany  had  received  then 
and  in  the  immediately  succeeding  years.  Publicists,  schoolmasters,  and 
university  teachers  for  half  a  generation  had  spread  a  vague  sense  of  shame, 
which  was  one  of  the  many  ingredients  in  the  general  goodwill  felt  for 
Germany  before  1933.  The  reaction,  in  and  after  that  year,  away  from  the 
desire  to  make  good  the  injuries  done  to  Germany  and  towards  the 
maintenance  of  international  law  and  order  had  had  little  time,  by  1938, 
to  make  itself  fully  felt.  Many,  who  were  unaware  of  the  contrast  between 
the  Germany  of  Bruning  and  that  of  Hitler,  still  retained  the  attitude  of 
conciliation,  though  others,  better  informed,  were  pointing  out  that  it  was 
useless  to  talk  of  justice  with  those  who  were  defying  all  Europe’s  labori¬ 
ously  garnered  inheritance  of  law,  order,  toleration,  and  mutual  con- 
fidence.  If  the  greater  part  of  this  public  had  been  enthusiastic  supporters 
of  collective  security  in  1935,  they  had  received  a  shattering  blow  from  the 
failure,  of  sanctions  against  Italy  in  the  following  year.  Experts  and 
enthusiasts  survived  the  blow  and  in  1938  were  diligent  in  constantly 
preaching  that  Czechoslovakia  was  a  bastion  of  international  order  and 
also  an  outpost  of  Britain’s  self-defence,  and  must  on  no  account  be  left 
to  fall  under  Nazi  control.  But  many  of  their  followers,  disgusted  at  the 
apparent  weakness  of  their  own  Government  and  the  manifest  inadequacy 
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of  their  country’s  armaments,  had  lost  interest  in  international  affairs  and 
become  content  to  let  things  drift. 

And  deeply  imbedded  in  the  average  Briton’s  mind,  often  beneath  his 
consciousness,  was  a  belief  ultimately  traceable  to  the  popular  histories  of 
Europe  written  before  1919.  It  was  a  belief  in  nationalism  as  the  most 
sacred  cause  in  the  world,  and  in  the  ‘right’  of  all  portions  of  the  same 
nation  to  be  joined  in  the  same  state.  This  average  Briton  was  often  un¬ 
aware  that  nationalism  had  become  a  mighty  and  persecuting  religion  and 
might  continue  to  be  the  cause  of  savage  conflicts  until  the  establishment 
of  multinational  states  with  free  institutions  could  prove  that  there  was  no 
need  for  men  to  hate,  despise,  and  slaughter  each  other  in  the  names  of 
their  respective  national  gods.  Thus  he  was  prepared  to  accept  Germany’s 
remilitarization  of  the  Rhineland  and  annexation  of  Austria  as  natural 
applications  of  the  ‘principle’  of  nationalism;  and  to  give  a  hearing  to  the 
German  case  at  least  for  the  autonomy  of  the  Sudeten  Germans,  and 
perhaps  even  for  their  inclusion  in  the  Reich.  The  great  cause,  for  which 
Britain  had  usually  entered  upon  European  wars,  the  defence  of  the  rule 
of  law  and  the  balance  of  power  as  a  means  thereto,1  had  not  the  same 
popular  appeal  as  had  the  current  religion  of  the  day.  Britons  were  pro¬ 
verbially  slow  to  rally  to  that  cause  until  it  was  plainly  and  indisputably 
in  jeopardy. 

As  for  more  directly  influential  circles,  the  British  Conservative  Party 
contained  a  very  numerous  element  distrustful  of  any  vigorous  opposition 
to  Germany.  Those  who  would  gladly  have  laid  exclusive  claim  to  the  title 
of ‘realists’,  and  instinctively  distrusted  any  line  of  thought  or  action  which 
could  have  been  described  as  ‘idealistic’  or  ‘utopian’,  sympathized  with 
the  Nazi  view  of  power  politics.  Accustomed  to  think  of  civilization  as  to 
be  measured  only  by  mechanical  achievement  and  the  organization  of 
industry  and  commerce,  and  not  to  be  estimated  in  ethical  terms,  their 
admiration  went  out  to  the  Third  Reich.  They  appeared  to  think  only  in 
the  traditional  terms  of  national  policy  and  the  defence  of  immediate 
national  interests.  They  were,  therefore,  peculiarly  receptive  of  the 
German  propaganda  harping  constantly  on  the  theme  that  Britain  had  no 
interests  in  Central  Europe,  while  the  Reich  had  no  intention  of  interfering 
with  British  interests  in  other  continents.  During  the  summer  of  193^ 
German  statesmen  and  the  German  press  were  silent  on  the  subject  of 
colonies,  which  caused  cynical  observers  to  say  that,  until  that  issue  was 
raised,  Britain  would  persist  in  her  policy  of  appeasement  of  the  dictators. 
When  on  24  March  Chamberlain  had  said  that  the  Government  were 
unable  to  give  a  prior  guarantee  of  the  integrity  and  independence  of 
Czechoslovakia,  a  roar  of  cheers  was  reported  to  have  burst  from  the 
packed  Conservative  benches  behind  him. 

1  See  above,  pp.  8-13. 
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Among  the  majority  supporting  the  Government  there  were  those  who 
more  accurately  estimated  the  danger  of  Nazi  ambitions.  Winston 
Churchill,  for  instance,  in  a  speech  at  the  Town  Hall  in  Manchester,  on 
9  May,  called  for  national  unity  and  rapid  rearmament  to  defend  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  British  Government,  he  said, 
were  unwilling  to  enter  into  new  commitments.  But  what  else  were  they 
doing  in  putting  pressure  upon  Prague? 

We  are  at  this  moment  [he  said]  offering  advice  to  Czechoslovakia;  and,  if 
she  takes  that  advice  and  makes  the  concessions  we  think  right  and  finds  herself 
attacked  none  the  less,  is  it  not  clear  that  we  are  morally  entangled?  We  have 
thus  in  this  case  .  .  .  undertaken  actually  in  the  name  of  detachment  engagements 
beyond  what  the  Covenant  prescribes.1 

Churchill  thus  accepted  the  logic  of  an  argument  put  forward  by  The 
Times  on  6  May,  in  commenting  on  an  interview  between  Halifax  and  the 
Czechoslovak  Minister  in  London:  the  Czechs,  the  writer  pointed  out, 
‘do  not  want  to  give  all  and  to  receive  nothing  from  the  Powers.  Having 
given,  they  would  expect  the  Powers  to  indicate  that  they  would  keep  a 
watch  over  the  existence  of  the  Czechoslovak  State’. 

Churchill’s  views  were  shared  by  other  members  of  the  Conservative 
Party  Eden,  Cranborne,  Duff  Cooper — but,  like  Churchill,  either  they 
had  dissociated  themselves  from  the  Government’s  policy,  or  they  believed 
that  it  would  stop  short  of  acceptance  of  the  disruption  of  Czechoslovakia. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  parliamentary  opposition  wTas  constantly  press- 
ing  for  a  firm  stand  against  the  German  and  Italian  dictators.  But  the 
Labour  and  Liberal  leaders  and  their  followers  had  been  infuriated  by  the 
Government’s  handling  of  the  Spanish  War  and  exasperated  by  the  Prime 
Minister’s  frigid  and  unconciliatory  manner  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Pursuing  the  contradictory  tactics  of  previous  years,  they  demanded  a 
strong  foreign  policy,  but  were  unwilling  to  place  the  necessary  armaments 
in  the  hands  of  the  existing  Government.  In  an  age  of  mechanized  warfare 
the  Government  could  not  embark  on  a  policy  which  ran  the  risk  of  war 
without  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  greater  trade  unions;  and  a  pro¬ 
posal,  coming  from  Chamberlain,  to  introduce  conscription  and  to  turn 
over  industry  to  war  production  at  the  rate  required  by  such  a  policy 
would  have  met  with  such  Labour  opposition  as  would  have  rendered  its 
u  filment  impossible.  Nor  did  the  Prime  Minister,  himself  a  business  man 
avour  so  drastic  a  reorientation  of  industry  as  would  seriously  affect 
British  economy  and  upset  the  City.  The  Labour  remedy  for  the  disease 
of  unopposed  aggression  was,  therefore,  not  unlike  Churchill’s,  but  with 
far  less  emphasis  on  British  rearmament  or  the  meeting  of  reasonable 
German  claims  and  more  upon  the  need  of  a  firm  military  alliance  with 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  io  May  IQ38. 
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the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  with  France,  and  the  demand  for  the  despatch 
of  arms  to  the  Spanish  Republican  Government.  That  line  of  argument 
carried  little  conviction  to  those  who  were  convinced  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  in  complete  confusion  and  militarily  helpless,  or  to  those  who  clung 
to  the  belief  that  Italy  and  all  the  smaller  states  of  Central  Europe  could 
still  be  rallied  to  resist  Nazi  Germany  provided  that  the  Bolsheviks  were 
not  brought  into  the  alliance.  It  carried  none  to  those  who  considered  the 
record  for  persecution  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Spanish  Republic  to  be 
worse  than  that  of  Germany  and  who  did  not  perceive  the  much  greater 
immediate  challenge  to  Britain’s  security  which  the  Nazi  power  repre¬ 
sented. 

On  one  point  only  were  both  political  sides  wholly  agreed,  and  that  was 
the  necessity  for  the  closest  co-operation  with  France.  But  whereas  the 
Left  viewed  such  co-operation  as  a  military  alliance,  there  was  a  tendency 
on  the  Right  to  regard  it  rather  as  a  means  of  diplomatic  pressure  upon 
the  Nazi  Government  and  to  hope  for  the  best. 

To  the  country  at  large  the  annexation  of  Austria,  followed  by  the  crisis 
of  2 1  May,  brought  home  the  conviction  that  the  peace  might  be  shattered 
in  a  few  months.  With  heavy  hearts  men  and  women  began  to  attend 
classes  in  first  aid,  fire-fighting,  and  measures  against  gas-warfare.  A.R.P. 
became  a  familiar  theme  in  the  discussions  of  local  government  authorities, 
and  all  began  to  realize  that  round  the  corner  of  the  future  might  lurk  a 
war  in  which  civilian  populations  would  be  as  liable  to  death  and  mutila¬ 
tion  as  the  fighting  forces.  Yet  all  clung  to  the  hope  that  Europe  would 
draw  back  from  the  edge  of  the  abyss,  that  all  the  talk  of  war  meant  that 
the  peoples  would  not  be  caught  unawares  by  an  outbreak  of  hostilities, 
that  somehow  or  other  the  peace  would  be  saved. 

In  the  British  press  the  Government’s  stated  policy  of  appeasement  and 
pressure  upon  Czechoslovakia  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Sudeten 
Germans  was  represented  by  The  Times  and  the  Observer.  The  Daily 
Telegraph,  the  Sunday  Times,  and  the  Yorkshire  Post  might  be  taken  to 
represent  Churchill’s  attitude  of  desire  to  see  grievances  remedied,  pro¬ 
vided  only  that  every  possible  step  was  taken  to  defend  the  rule  of  law, 
and  to  support  Britain’s  friends;  while  the  Manchester  Guardian,  the  News 
Chronicle,  and  the  Daily  Herald  emphasized  the  easy  descent  down  which 
Britain  would  rush  to  the  Avernus  of  war  with  no  allies  but  France,  unless 
she  turned  and  stood  firm  while  there  was  still  time. 

At  the  opposite  extreme,  the  Daily  Mail  and  the  Daily  Express  were  out¬ 
spokenly  on  the  German  side  and  urged  the  Government  to  consider  the 
possibilities  of  frontier  revision  in  Germany’s  favour.  For  instance,  the 
Daily  Mail  published  two  articles  by  Lord  Rothermere,  on  29  April  and 
6  May,  in  favour  of  an  Anglo-German  entente  at  the  expense  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  who,  it  was  alleged,  had  shown  herself  unfit  to  control  her 
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minorities.  In  the  first  article  Rothermere  compared  the  Sudetenland  to 
Eire.  This  point  was  taken  up  again  by  the  Daily  Mail  on  27  May.  On 
26  May,  the  Daily  Mail  published  Ward  Price’s  interview  with  Henlein,1 
and  on  the  next  day  it  wrote  that  there  was  nothing  in  Henlein  s  statement 
of  his  objectives 

that  will  shock  Britain.  He  merely  asks  for  his  people  the  same  kind  of  government 
as  Britain  has  given  to  her  people  all  over  the  world.  The  Irish  Free  State,  which  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  British  Isles,  has  been  accorded  far  wider  self-government 
than  members  of  the  German  race  are  claiming  in  Czecho-Slovakia.  ...  It 
would  be  extremely  illogical  not  to  support  the  granting  by  Czecho-Slovakia 
of  a  much  narrower  measure  of  self-government  to  the  3,500,000  Germans  in 
that  State.  If  the  Czechs  object  that  autonomy  for  the  Sudeten  minority  weakens 
the  defence  of  their  territory,  the  same  argument  holds  good  of  the  arrangements 
which  Britain  has  concluded  with  the  Irish  Free  State.  Those  agreements,  includ¬ 
ing  one  on  the  all-important  question  of  defence,  were  reached  in  the  friendliest  spirit } 

This  application  of  an  analogy  from  Ireland,  which  was  well  calculated 
to  appeal  to  the  British  mind,  had  already  been  used  in  the  German  press, 
but  with  more  careful  logic.  The  London  correspondent  of  the  National 
feitung  of  Essen,  in  the  issue  of  21  April,3  suggested  that  a  comparison 
could  be  drawn  between  the  Sudetenland  and  Ulster.  The  analogy7  was 
not  wholly  false.  Eire  was  compared  to  Czechoslovakia,  Northern  Ireland 
to  the  Sudetenland,  Britain  to  Germany;  the  conclusion  being  that,  if 
Britain  held  herself  justified  in  supporting  the  exclusion  of  Ulster  from 
Eire,  so  the  Reich  would  be  justified  in  demanding  the  exclusion  of  the 
Sudetenland  from  Czechoslovakia.  The  argument  only  needed  the 
identity  of  British  and  German  views  on  government  and  human  society, 
and  the  interests  of  many  other  countries  in  a  strong  and  independent 
Eire,  to  make  the  analogy  plausible.  But  the  argument,  as  used  in  the 
Daily  Mail  and  subsequently  in  the  German  press,  was  quite  different.  Here 
Great  Britain  was  compared  to  Czechoslovakia,  Eire  to  the  Sudetenland, 
and  the  third  factor,  Germany,  was  omitted  altogether.  The  population 
of  Germany  was  more  than  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  Therefore,  to  have  made  the  analogy  approximately  valid,  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  imagine  a  vast  country  beyond  Ireland,  and 
almost  surrounding  it,  inhabited  by  an  Irish  population  of  about  200 
million  (i.e.  more  than  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  Great  Britain), 
organized  for  war  and  controlled  by  a  government  which  frequently 
asserted  its  intention  to  use  its  strength  to  obtain  its  desires. 

The  argument  that  Czechoslovakia  was  in  danger  of  destruction,  and 
that  the  only  way  to  ensure  the  continued  independence  of  the  Czechs 

1  See  above,  pp.  151-2. 

2  The  passages  here  printed  in  italics  were  printed  in  bold  type  in  the  original. 

3  Quoted  in  The  Times,  22  April  1938. 
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was  to  grant  complete  self-determination  to  the  Sudeten  Germans,  was 
advanced  with  a  sober  earnestness  by  Lord  Noel-Buxton  in  a  letter  to 
The  Times  of  7  May.  This  letter  was  so  evidently  animated  by  a  single- 
minded  devotion  to  peace  and  the  democratic  principle  that  it  was  well 
calculated  to  appeal  to  the  pacifist  section  of  British  opinion,  and  to  diffuse 
a  general  sentiment  in  favour  of ‘letting  Germans  be  Germans’  and  putting 
the  whole  matter  out  of  mind.  Among  several  letters  following  up  Noel- 
Buxton’s1  which  were  published  by  The  Times  was  one  on  2  June  from  the 
Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  asking  whether  it  was  not  wrong  in  principle  and  un¬ 
wise  as  an  expedient  to  coerce  a  people  into  remaining  within  a  state  system 
against  their  will.  Let  the  Sudeten  Germans  decide  their  own  allegiance, 
for  ‘it  would  be  a  tragic  irony  if,  having  fought  one  war,  as  we  are  assured, 
for  the  principle  of  self-determination,  we  find  ourselves  involved  in 
another  to  prevent  its  application’. 

The  Dean’s  letter  provided  the  text  for  a  remarkable  leading  article  in 
The  Times  of  3  June,  which  anticipated  by  three  months  its  famous  suc¬ 
cessor  of  7  September.  The  writer  said  that  the  Dean’s  view,  though  a 
simplification  of  a  complex  problem,  would  probably  be  approved  by  the 
majority  of  Englishmen  and  ‘would  afford  a  welcome  example — always 
supposing  that  the  Sudeten  Germans  want  to  be  transferred — of  peaceful 
change’.  He  then  marshalled  the  arguments,  historical,  strategic,  and 
economic,  against  the  disruption  of  Bohemia-Moravia,  as  well  as  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  frontier  which  would  not  leave  large  minorities  on 
each  side  of  it.  But  he  concluded  that  if  the  rulers  of  Czechoslovakia  could 
see  their  way  to  giving  their  German,  Hungarian,  and  Polish  minorities 
the  choice  of  annexation  to  their  respective  national  states,  they 

might  in  the  long  run  be  gainers  in  having  a  homogeneous  and  contented 
people,  still  more  numerous  than  the  populations  of  Belgium  and  Holland  and 
twice  as  numerous  as  those  of  Denmark  or  Switzerland.  The  neighbouring 
states  which  take  a  racial  interest  in  their  kinsmen  would  have  to  look  after  them 
themselves  and  would  lose  any  sort  of  claim  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  It  would  be  a  drastic  remedy  for  the  present  unrest,  but  something 
drastic  may  be  needed.2 

There  followed  another  leading  article  in  The  Times  on  14  June,  after 
the  Czechoslovak  local  elections,  in  which — in  answer  to  Hess’s  outburst 
at  Stettin  on  12  June3 — a  tribute  was  paid  to  the  electoral  and  other 

1  The  counter-arguments  were  put  by  Wickham  Steed  in  a  letter  of  8  May  and  by  General 
E.  L.  Spears  in  one  of  9  May  ( The  Times,  1 1  May  1938). 

2  Halifax  was  concerned  lest  the  Czechoslovak  Government  should  misinterpret  The  Times 
article  of  3  June  as  a  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government.  Newton  was  instructed 
on  4  June  to  let  it  be  known  that  ‘the  article  in  no  way  represents  the  views  of  His  Majesty’s 
Government’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  i.  444) .  Dirksen  drew  attention  to  this  article,  and  to  the  correspondence 
which  preceded  it,  in  a  series  of  despatches  describing  British  public  opinion  on  the  Czechoslovak 
question  dated  respectively  8,  9,  and  10  June  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  390-5,  399-401,  403-9). 

3  See  above,  pp.  161-2. 
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liberties  assured  to  the  Sudeten  Germans  under  Czechoslovak  rule. 
Nevertheless  the  writer  said  that 

the  only  question  that  really  matters  is :  Do  they  wish  to  remain  where  they  are  ? 
Or  have  they  a  wish  to  belong  somewhere  else?  .  .  .  What  remains  to  be  done  is 
to  rectify  the  error  of  1919,  and  to  allow  the  Sudeten  Germans  peacefully  to 
express  their  own  views  as  to  their  future. 

If  these  leading  articles  did  not  create  the  sensation  made  by  that  of 
7  September,  nor  elicit  an  official  disclaimer,  that  was  presumably  because 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  was  not  generally  appreciated  in  June. 
That  they  prepared  the  minds  of  Englishmen  for  a  negotiated  cession  of 
the  Sudetenland  to  Germany  cannot  be  doubted. 

(ii)  French  Opinion 

If  British  opinion  was  divided  in  the  summer  of  1938  between  resistance 
and  appeasement,  the  same  division  along  approximately  the  same  lines 
appeared  in  France.  But  in  France  the  traditional  opposition  to  Germany, 
the  immediate  proximity  of  the  Reich,  the  even  more  widespread  alarm 
aroused  by  the  thought  of  war,  the  treaty  obligations  of  the  country  to 
Czechoslovakia,  the  internal  social  struggle,  all  combined  to  produce 
greater  bitterness  between  the  two  camps  and  to  create  confusion  by 
cutting  across  party  lines.  By  an  ironic  reversal  of  former  habits,  the 
demand  for  resistance  came  chiefly  from  the  Left;  that  for  appeasement 
chiefly  from  the  Right.  But  in  every  political  party,  except  the  Communist, 
there  were  voices  raised  on  either  side.  On  the  extreme  Left  the  Com¬ 
munists  naturally  demanded  an  ideological  resistance  to  the  head  and 
centre  of  anti-Communism,  to  the  creator  of  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact. 
The  Socialists  and  Radicals,  though  including  elements  devoted  to  the 
League  of  Nations  and  to  the  efforts  to  secure  international  order,  were 
divided  both  by  German  propaganda  in  favour  of  the  democratic  principle 
of  self-determination  for  the  Sudeten  Germans  and  by  doubts  concerning 
France’s  ability  to  wage  successful  war.  Above  all,  the  French  working¬ 
men  of  the  Left  were  intensely  pacifist,  more  as  fondly  believing  that  peace 
had  been  achieved  than  as  supporting  any  plan  for  its  achievement.  For 
years  they  had  been  assured  that  they  stood  on  the  threshold  of  an  age  of 
peace,  plenty,  and  happiness;  and  that  the  only  obstacle  to  their  entry 
upon  that  age  was  the  cupidity  of  the  wealthier  classes  of  France.  It  had 
become  an  article  of  faith  with  them  that  war  was  a  thing  of  the  past  and 
that  disarmament  was  the  key  to  its  final  elimination.  The  leaders  of  the 
Left  did  not  dare,  or  did  not  see  the  need,  to  enlighten  their  supporters 
concerning  the  danger  from  over  the  Rhine.  Thus  the  rule  of  the  Front 
Populaire  and  its  socialist  experiments  had  disastrous  results  for  a  nation 
which  had  suddenly  to  face  the  possibility  of  a  titanic  national  effort. 
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French  rearmament  had  been  slowed  down,  especially  in  the  production 
of  aircraft,  which  early  in  1938  had  almost  reached  vanishing  point.1  And 
meanwhile  the  franc  had  lost  50  per  cent,  of  its  value  of  1936. 

The  inability  of  France  to  arm  herself  reached  fantastic  proportions  in 
August  1 938.  In  Germany  a  whole  nation  was  then  working  to  the  limit  even 
of  German  capacity.  But  in  France  the  workers  poured  into  the  country 
or  to  the  seaside,  on  the  paid  fortnight’s  holiday  with  which  they  had  been 
endowed  by  the  legislation  of  the  Front  Populaire.  France  got  barely  any 
aeroplanes  during  that  month  of  anguished  expectation  for  all  who  were 
willing  to  understand  what  might  be  coming.  This  astonishing  fact  came 
about  thus.  The  metal  workers  started  for  their  two  weeks’  holiday  on 
Friday,  5  August.  With  the  introduction  of  the  five-day  week,  the  6th  and 
7th  would  normally  have  been  free  days  and  were  therefore  not  counted 
in  the  fortnight.  The  8th  to  the  12th  made  five  days  of  the  holiday. 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  the  13th  and  14th,  were  not  counted;  nor  was 
Monday,  the  15th,  since  it  was  the  feast  of  the  Assumption  and  the 
calendar  of  the  Catholic  Church  still  had  its  uses.  The  16th  to  the  19th 
made  four  more  days  of  the  holiday.  The  20th  and  21st  did  not  count.  The 
22nd  to  the  26th  completed  the  fourteen  days  of  the  holiday.  But  they 
were  followed  by  Saturday  and  Sunday,  the  27th  and  28th,  which  were 
added  to  the  holiday.  Work  was  resumed  on  Monday,  the  29th,  twenty- 
four  days  after  the  holiday  had  begun.2 

Their  disgust  and  exasperation  at  the  fruits  of  government  by  the  Left 
disposed  the  French  bourgeoisie  to  place  opposition  to  Socialism  above  all 
other  political  principles.  France  was  again,  as  in  her  civil  wars  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  divided  into  ideological  camps,  which  could  not  com¬ 
bine  for  the  defence  of  their  common  country,  since  the  sociologically 
orthodox  foreigner  was  preferable  to  the  heretical  Frenchman.  For  the 
bulk  of  the  bourgeoisie,  Bolshevism  was  the  enemy;  and  Bolshevism  was 
seen  everywhere,  except  in  the  quarter  where  it  was  strongest  and  best 
disguised,  in  Berlin.  Thus  the  elements  that  had  been  most  nationalist 
twenty  years  before  were  now  the  most  defeatist,  the  most  anxious  to  come 
to  terms  with  Hitler  at  almost  any  price. 

There  had  usually  been  a  party  in  France  which  supported  Prussia. 
The  men  of  1 793  desired  an  alliance  with  Prussia  in  order  to  destroy  the 
common  enemy,  Austria,  and  her  Holy  Roman  Empire;  although  it  was 
precisely  the  medieval  institutions  of  that  Empire  which  prevented  the 
Germans  from  constituting  a  danger  to  their  neighbours.  In  1866  Prussia 
was  applauded  by  the  Liberals  of  Paris  for  defeating  Catholic  and  ‘re¬ 
actionary’  Austria.  But  now  it  was  the  Right  which  was  hypnotized  by  the 
virtues  of  Berlin.  The  historical  justification  for  the  Right  had  been  its 

1  This  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  chapter  on  armaments  in  volume  iii  of  the  Survey  for  1938. 

2  D.  Halevy,  1938  une  anne'e  d’histoire  (Paris,  Grasset,  1938),  p.  44. 
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unceasing  care  for  the  security  of  France  in  view  of  German  militarism. 
In  1938  all  the  former  internal  checks  on  German  militarism  were  gone; 
the  monarchy,  the  Constitution,  the  Reichstag,  political  parties,  a  free 
press,  trade  unions,  all  had  disappeared.  Even  the  Catholic  Church  was 
gagged  and  bound.  The  German  military  power  was  unrestrained.  Yet  the 
French  Right  persisted  in  accepting  Hitler  at  his  face- value  as.the  protector 
of  bourgeois  civilization;  despite  the  similarities  of  Nazism  and  Bolshev¬ 
ism,  despite  Hitler’s  maintenance  of  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo  and  commercial 
exchanges  with  the  Soviet  Republic,  and  despite  the  normal  attachment 
of  the  bourgeois  class  to  liberty  of  speech  and  expression,  which  are  usually 
more  valued  by  the  middle  class  than  by  the  manual  labourer.  Like  many 
of  their  ‘opposite  numbers’  in  England,  they  believed  that  Nazism  could 
be  canalized,  that  its  anti-Bolshevism  was  a  real  matter  of  faith,  that  the 
peace  of  Western  civilization  could  be  saved  by  deflecting  Germany  to 
the  conquest  of  the  East.  Thus  it  was  that  LEpoque  was  the  only  journal  of 
the  Right  which  consistently  urged  Frenchmen  to  concentrate  on  the 
measures  necessary  for  their  country’s  security.  In  this  it  was  supported  by 
a  small  number  of  other  newspapers  representing  groups  in  various  parties, 
such  as  the  Liberal-Nationalist  Ordre,  the  Left-wing  Catholic  Aube ,  the 
Right-wing  Radical  Petit  Bleu ,  and  the  Radical  CEuvre  (as  far  as  Mine 
Tabouis’s  contributions  were  concerned). 

On  April  8  a  specially  interested  observer,  the  German  Ambassador  in 
Paris,  in  a  report  for  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  Berlin,1  referred  to  the  ‘cold 
displeasure’  with  which  ‘the  prospect  of  being  obliged  to  go  to  war  for 
Czechoslovakia’  was  being  received  by  French  public  opinion.  In  the 
discussions  that  were  taking  place,  it  was  ‘not  so  much  a  question  of  seek¬ 
ing  possibilities  of  really  giving  help  to  Czechoslovakia  as  of  seeking 
difficulties  which  would  make  help  appear  hopeless’.  Welczeck  was  of 
opinion  that,  at  the  moment,2  ‘France  would  still  march  if  an  unprovoked 
attack  were  launched  against  Czechoslovakia’,  but  he  saw  indications  of 
‘a  further  development  of  public  opinion’,  which  would  lead  to  ‘a  diminu¬ 
tion,  either  open  or  concealed,  of  French  obligations  towards  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  .  Subsequent  events  were  to  show  that  W  elczeck’s  reading  of  the 
French  attitude  was  correct,  and,  indeed,  the  formation  of  Daladier’s 
Government  on  10  April  was  followed  almost  immediately  by  a  discussion 
in  the  French  press  of  the  case  for  abandoning  Czechoslovakia  altogether. 
For  example,  an  article  in  Gringoire  (reproduced  in  the  German  press  on 
23  April)  was  headed  ‘Must  France  fight  for  the  Czechs?’  and  this  question 
was  answered  in  the  negative  by  the  writer,  who  declared  that  Frenchmen 
would  no  more  fight  for  M.  Benes  than  they  would  for  the  Emperor  of 
Abyssinia  or  for  M.  Negrin.  Ten  days  earlier  the  more  authoritative 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  217-23. 

His  report  was  dispatched  on  the  day  of  the  Blum  Government’s  fall  (see  above,  p.  84) . 
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columns  of  the  Temps  had  contained  an  article  arguing  that  France  was 
under  no  obligation  to  fight  for  Czechoslovakia.  This  article,  entitled 
‘Troubled  Conscience’,  was  from  the  pen  of  a  learned  jurist,  Professor 
Barthelemy.  The  writer  said  that  he  loved  Czechoslovakia  and  admired 
the  Czechs,  but  Czechoslovakia  was  a  political  aggregate  of  several 
nationalities  and  none  of  the  national  minorities  had  been  won  to  loyalty 
to  Prague.  To  maintain  this  state,  was  it  really  worth  while  to  plunge  the 
world  into  war,  to  risk  the  slaughter  of  3  million  Frenchmen?  Sadly,  but 
firmly,  he  replied  ‘No’.  Again  could  France  alone  preserve  Czecho¬ 
slovakia’s  frontiers  as  they  stood?  For  that  was  the  issue.  The  Nazis  wanted 
only  the  Sudetenland,  since  their  racialism  would  not  permit  them  to 
absorb  the  Czechs  themselves.  It  had  been  clear  from  Chamberlain’s 
evasive  replies  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  2  March  that,  if  France 
marched,  she  would  march  alone.  In  that  case  it  would  be  40  million 
Frenchmen  against  120  million  Germans  and  Italians.  As  for  Russia,  if  her 
army  were  engaged,  the  regime  would  fall  and  another  Brest-Litovsk 
would  follow.  Besides,  neither  Poland  nor  Rumania  would  allow  the  Red 
Army  to  cross  her  territory.  Russian  aeroplanes  would  need  the  Czech 
aerodromes,  and  how  long  would  it  take  the  Germans  to  bring  those  aero¬ 
dromes  under  their  power?  Pessimists  said  three  days:  optimists  three 
weeks.  Czechoslovakia  was  not  only  surrounded  by  Germany ;  her  economy 
depended  on  the  Reich.  These  facts  were  a  brick  wall,  against  which  it 
was  useless  for  France  to  smash  her  head.  Had  France,  then,  pledged  her 
honour  that  she  would  commit  suicide?  No,  it  was  not  so.  The  treaty  of 
25  January  1924  was  but  a  wheel  in  the  machinery  of  Geneva;  the  treaty 
of  16  October  1925  ended  with  the  words:  ‘The  present  treaty  will  enter 
into  force  and  remain  in  force  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  said 
treaties  (i.e.  the  main  Locarno  Treaty  and  the  German-Czechoslovak 
Treaty)’.  With  Locarno  dead  and  the  League  of  Nations  in  abeyance, 
France  had  no  obligation  to  fight  in  order  to  keep  the  Sudeten  Germans  loyal 
to  Prague. 

On  18  April  the  Temps  contained  an  article — apparently  officially 
inspired — rebutting  the  argument  that  the  Franco-Czechoslovak  treaties 
were  no  longer  valid  and  insisting  upon  France’s  continued  solidarity  with 
Czechoslovakia,1  but  this  could  only  partially  counteract  the  effect  of  the 
earlier  article. 

During  the  early  summer  months,  most  Frenchmen  seemed  still  unaware 

1  Bonnet  ( De  Washington,  p.  ioo)  quotes  Barthelemy’s  conclusion:  ‘Mort  Locarno  ...  la  France 
n’est  pas  obligee  de  faire  la  guerre’,  and  observes :  ‘Je  ne  partageais  pas  cette  opinion’,  but  he  does 
not  confirm  the  belief  which  was  current  at  the  time  that  he  expressed  resentment  at  Barthelemy’s 
article  and  insisted  on  the  editorial  article  of  the  18th  in  the  Temps. 

Welczeck,  the  German  Ambassador  in  Paris,  reported  on  23  May  that  Zay,  the  French 
Minister  of  Education,  had  not  only  agreed  that  Barthelemy  was  wrong,  juridically,  on  this  point 
of  non-validity,  but  had  labelled  the  whole  article  ‘criminal’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  324-5). 
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of  the  extent  and  imminence  of  the  danger.1  Even  the  so-called  belli- 
cistes’,  the  supporters  of  the  Czech  cause,  who  emphasized  the  sacred¬ 
ness  of  the  French  assurances  to  Czechoslovakia,  the  moral  obligations  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  necessity  of  threatening  war  in  order  to  obtain  an 
honourable  peace,  were  clearly  not  prepared  to  face  the  consequences  if 
the  German  bluff  should  turn  out,  after  all,  not  to  be  bluff  but  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  override  all  opposition  at  the  risk  of  war.  The  bellicistes  merely 
opposed  any  premature  or  excessive  concessions  to  Germany,  in  the  belief 
that  the  Germans  would  reveal  their  character  as  aggressors,  and  that 
thereupon  the  whole  of  Western  opinion  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
would  be  roused  to  resistance. 

1  Press  comment  suggested  that  there  was  no  need  for  immediate  anxiety;  e.g.  the  Intransigeant 
of  15  June  headed  an  article  with  the  words  ‘Les  negociations  Hodza-Henlein  qui  vont  s’ouvrir 
demain  pourraient  se  prolonger  jusqu’a  l’automne’.  This  headline  recalled  Henlein’s  remark,  to 
Ward  Price  of  the  Daily  Mail  on  25  May,  that  a  solution  of  the  Sudeten  question  must  be  found 
by  the  autumn  (see  above,  p.  151). 
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(i)  The  Czechoslovak  Government’s  Negotiations  with  Czechoslovak 
Political  Parties,  with  the  SdP.,  and  with  the  Nationality  Leaders, 

mid-June  to  mid-July  1938 

The  first  item  in  the  Czechoslovak  Government’s  programme  in  the  middle 
of  June  was  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  ministerialist  parties  for  their 
proposed  reforms.  Their  method  of  procedure  was  stated  in  the  Czech 
press  to  consist  of  the  following  steps :  the  submission  of  the  Government’s 
draft  proposals  for  a  Nationalities  Statute  first  to  the  inner  Cabinet  of 
Political  Ministers  and  then  to  a  committee  of  six  representatives  of  the 
ministerialist  parties,  and  the  achievement  of  a  text  approved  by  both  of 
these  bodies;  then  negotiations  with  the  opposition  Czechoslovak  parties 
and  with  the  leaders  of  the  nationalities,  who  were  to  be  kept  informed  at 
intervals  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  main  lines  of  the  draft  proposals; 
and  finally  the  submission  of  bills  to  Parliament,  where,  it  was  hoped,  no 
fundamental  criticism  would  then  be  offered.  A  technical  reason  alleged  for 
the  discussions  with  the  six  ministerialist  parties  was  that,  since  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  proposals  would  require  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  and 
therefore  a  three-fifths’  majority  in  Parliament,  the  solid  support  of  those 
six  parties  must  be  obtained.  Indeed,  the  votes  of  the  six  parties  fell  short  of 
the  necessary  number  by  sixteen,  and  it  would  be  essential  to  gain  the 
support  of  further  votes. 

That  line  of  argument  suggested  that  the  Government  did  not  expect  to 
obtain  the  SdP.’s  vote  for  their  proposals;  and  consequently  there  were 
rumours  in  Prague  that  the  Government  intended  to  lay  their  bills  before 
Parliament  whether  the  SdP.  and  the  other  nationalities  accepted  them  or 
not — a  suggestion  which  was  furiously  resented  in  the  Sudeten  German 
press.  Since  all  parties  to  the  negotiations  were  sworn  to  secrecy,  the 
public  did  not  yet  know  what  the  Government  were  proposing  to  offer,  or, 
in  detail,  what  the  SdP.  were  demanding.  But  it  was  known  that  the 
SdP.’s  memorandum  had  been  based  on  the  eight  points  of  Carlsbad, 
which  had  been  very  badly  received  by  the  Czech  press,  while  the  rumours 
circulating  about  the  Government’s  proposals  disquieted  the  Czech  public 
without  gratifying  the  Sudeten  Germans. 

On  23  June  occurred  the  first  conference  of  the  Political  Ministers  with 
the  SdP.’s  negotiators.1  The  Prime  Minister  was  accompanied  by  Bechyne, 
Minister  for  Railways,  Cerny,  Minister  for  the  Interior,  Franke,  Minister 

1  Prager  Presse,  24  June  1938,  translated  in  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1938,  ii.  164. 
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for  Education,  Mgr.  Sramek,  Minister  for  Unification  of  Laws,  Mlcoch, 
Minister  for  Commerce,  and  Jezek,  Minister  for  Health.  These  gentlemen 
were  severally  members  of  the  six  ministerialist  Czechoslovak  parties,  the 
Social  Democrats,  the  Agrarians,  the  National  Socialists,  the  Catholics, 
the  Small  Traders’  Party,  and  the  Nationalists.  They  met  the  five  members 
of  the  SdP.’s  negotiating  committee  for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  morning 
and  continued  the  session  from  5  to  7-30  P<m>  The  Germans  explained 
their  memorandum  of  7  June,  and  the  extent  of  agreement  between  the 
two  sides  was  illustrated  by  the  statement  of  The  Times  of  24  June  that 
Czech  public  opinion  was  not  being  sufficiently  warned  of  the  extent  of 
the  necessary  concessions  to  the  SdP. ;  Benes  himself  said  later  that  the  ‘dis¬ 
cussions  had  been  reasonable’  and  that  the  SdP.  leaders  had  been  surprised 
by  the  ‘reserve’  shown  by  Mgr.  Sramek  and  the  Socialist  Ministers.1 

The  Government  took  steps  for  the  further  enlightenment  of  Czech 
political  circles  when  on  24  June  Hodza  and  Krofta,  the  Foreign  Minister, 
spent  more  than  three  hours  in  conference  with  leaders  of  the  coalition 
parties.  But  one  result  of  this  conference  was  the  creation  of  yet  another 
committee,  consisting  of  two  deputies  and  two  senators  of  each  of  the  six 
parties,  to  work  over  the  ground  of  the  reforms  with  the  Government.  It 
certainly  began  to  look  as  though  the  draft  reforms  would  take  months 
rather  than  weeks  to  emerge  from  the  formidable  array  of  committees  to 
which  they  were  being  submitted. 

Some  hints  of  the  Government’s  proposals  were  by  now  leaking  out  and 
giving  rise  to  hostile  comment  in  the  German  and  Sudeten  German  press.2 
Since  the  greater  part  of  the  Czech  press  continued  to  show  strong  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Sudeten  demands  formulated  at  Carlsbad,3  the  nationality 
dispute  seemed  to  be  drifting  slowly,  but  none  the  less  surely,  towards  a 
deadlock.  Yet  optimism  was  still  displayed  in  public  by  Hodza4  and  by 
Benes — as  when  the  latter  said  on  30  June  on  receiving  a  degree  from  the 
Technical  College  at  Prague:  T  am  confident  that  in  a  very  short  time, 


1  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  530.  The  word  ‘reserve’  here  seems  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  self-control  or 
moderation. 

2  e.g.  Volkischer  Beobachter,  28  June  1938;  £eit,  3  July  1938  (quoting  an  article  by  Kundt  in  the 
SdP.’s  official  weekly,  Rundschau). 

3  On  22  June  Newton  drew  Krofta’s  attention  to  the  uncompromising  tone  of  the  Czech  press 
and  handed  him  some  striking  examples  of  that  tone  ( D.Brit.F.P .  i.  508-9).  The  <>!/  on  7  July 
1 938  printed  extracts  from  the  Pravo  Lidu  and  the  .Ndrodni  Ffoviny  in  order  to  show  that  the  Czechs 
were  determined  not  to  grant  the  Sudeten  demands. 

4  On  26  June  Hodza  admitted  to  Newton,  in  strict  confidence,  that  he  was  having  difficulties 
with  his  colleagues  and  would  welcome  all  the  help  the  British  could  give  him.  To  Newton’s 
inquiry  whether  a  statement  in  Parliament  or  ‘judicious  articles’  in  the  English  press  would  help, 
Hodza  said  that  something  not  so  public  was  preferable — instancing  private  conversations 
between  Newton  and  one  or  two  members  of  the  Czechoslovak  Government,  and  contacts 
between  representatives  and  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  our  two  countries’.  He  even  suggested 
an  expression  ol  impatience  by  the  Foreign  Office  to  the  Czechoslovak  Minister  in  London 
{D.Brit.F.P.  i.  519-20). 
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within  the  next  few  days  or  weeks,  we  shall  solve  our  nationalities  problems 
...  in  a  just  and  reasonable  manner.’1 

On  Monday,  27  June,  Prague  began  to  be  decorated  for  the  coming 
tenth  annual  Sokol  festival,  the  great  demonstration  of  Czech  nationalism 
and  Slav  racialism.  During  that  week  political  work  gave  place  to  the 
ceremonies  preparatory  to  the  climax  of  the  festival  from  3-6  July.  Thus 
on  28  June  Ministers  attended  the  President’s  garden-party  in  honour  of 
the  Pen  Club  and  later  went  on  to  a  Sokol  youth  gathering.  Mgr.  Sramek 
went  off  to  Ljubljana  to  take  part  in  the  festival  of  the  Slovenes’  sister- 
organization,  Orel.  But  Plodza  continued  his  preliminary  negotiations 
with  the  nationalities’  leaders,  seeing  the  Poles,  the  Magyars,  and  the 
German  Social  Democrats,  as  well  as  Kundt  and  Rosche,  representing 
the  SdP.,  to  whom  on  30  June  he  handed  the  draft  language  law  and  parts 
of  the  draft  Nationalities  Statute.2  After  this  last  meeting  it  was  reported 
that  the  Prime  Minister  had  informed  the  Sudeten  representatives  that  the 
Government’s  administrative  law  (which  would  be  presented  to  them 
during  the  next  week)3  would  greatly  increase  the  powers  of  elected 
communal,  district,  and  provincial  councils,  but  that  the  Government 
could  not  consent  to  four  of  the  SdP.’s  demands.  These  demands  were 
said  to  be  those  for  a  national  Sudeten  legislative  assembly,  for  the  SdP.’s 
control  of  the  police  in  the  Sudetenland,  for  national  sections  in  the  central 
Ministries,  and  for  reparation  for  the  injuries  alleged  to  have  been  inflicted 
on  the  Sudeten  Germans  since  1918. 4 

By  the  week-end  of  3  July,  Prague  was  given  over  to  processions, 
parades,  and  the  gymnastic  displays  at  which  the  Czechs  were  so  expert. 
With  strong  French,  Jugoslav,  and  Rumanian  delegations  and  thousands 
of  Czechs  and  Slovaks  from  the  provinces,  the  population  of  the  city  was 
increased  by  about  a  third  of  its  number.  Patriotic  enthusiasm  was  intense. 
The  Cesky  Dennik  wrote:  ‘After  21  May,  the  Sokol  Congress  is  a  further 
proof  for  ourselves  and  for  others  that  we  are  in  splendid  condition, 


1  Prager  Presse,  i  July  1938.  See  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1938,  ii.  164.  On  28  June  Newton 
handed  Benes  a  personal  message  from  Halifax  urging  the  Czechoslovak  Government  to  go 
quickly  to  the  utmost  limit  of  concession  and  to  educate  Czech  opinion  on  the  need  for  a  funda¬ 
mental  solution.  In  reply  Benes  said  that,  while  he  considered  a  Sudeten  German  national 
assembly  out  of  the  question,  he  was  prepared  to  agree  to  a  division  of  the  provincial  assemblies 
into  national  curiae  with  independent  control  in  certain  spheres.  Benes  seemed  to  Newton  unduly 
optimistic  ( D.Brit.F.P .  i.  525-6).  On  the  28th,  also,  Halifax  discussed  with  Dirksen  in  London  the 
possibility  that  agreement  might  be  reached  on  certain  points  and  put  into  force  without  waiting 
for  a  full  settlement.  Dirksen  did  not  think  that  this  plan  would  commend  itself  to  the  SdP. 
( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  443-4). 

2  The  Government’s  revised  codification  was  dismissed  by  Frank,  Henlein’s  deputy,  as  value¬ 
less.  Its  wording  was  sufficiently  ambiguous,  he  said,  to  provide  the  authorities  with  constant 
loopholes  ( Memorandum  by  the  Observers  attached  to  H.M.  Legation  regarding  a  Conversation  with  Herr 
Frank:  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  555-7). 

3  Ibid.  543,  note  5. 

4  Daily  Telegraph,  2  July  1938. 
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morally,  physically,  and  in  technical  preparation  . 1  The  note  of  Slavonic 
solidarity  was  sounded  in  a  broadcast  by  Mitu  Dimitrijevic,  a  Jugoslav 
deputy,  who  recalled  that  ‘Czechs  and  Slovaks  fought  and  fell  together 
with  the  Serbs  in  the  Dobrudja  under  the  Jugoslav  flag’,  and  ended :  ‘May 
this  legacy  of  the  past  be  for  us  a  true  and  guiding  motto  for  the  future. 
“Loyalty  for  loyalty”.’2 

While  the  Czechs  and  Slovaks  were  thus  expressing  their  emotions  in 
Prague,  the  Sudeten  Germans  were  similarly  employed  on  a  smaller  scale 
elsewhere.  At  Trutnov  (Trautenau)  the  newly  elected  SdP.  town  coun¬ 
cillors  came  in  uniform  to  the  council  meeting  for  the  election  of  the 
mayor  and  demonstrated  with  such  violence  as  to  cause  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Czech  and  Social  Democrat  councillors.  On  Sunday  3  July  occurred 
the  festival  of  the  Bund  der  Deutschen,  when  90,000  persons  marched  in 
procession  and  Henlein  arrived,  standing  upright  in  his  car,  amid  immense 
enthusiasm.  The  president  of  the  Bund ,  Pastor  Wehrenfennig,  presented 
his  Fiihrer  with  the  gold  decoration  of  the  organization  and  declared  that 
not  only  the  1,300,000  members  of  the  SdP.  (for  to  that  figure,  he  claimed, 
had  the  party’s  numbers  leaped  since  April)  but  all  the  Sudeten  Germans 
stood  behind  Henlein  in  unshakable  loyalty.  Henlein,  in  his  reply,  expressed 
his  gratification  that  it  had  fallen  to  him  to  be  chosen  by  fate  to  make  the 
Sudeten  Germans  from  a  small,  almost  unknown,  national  group  into  the 
focus  of  European  politics. 

It  was,  therefore,  in  an  atmosphere  more  than  ever  charged  with 
nationalist  emotions  that  the  work  of  drafting  the  Government’s  proposals 
was  resumed  after  the  pageantry  of  the  Sokol  festival  had  passed.  The 
proposed  reform,  it  was  now  generally  known,  was  divided  into  three  bills, 
on  language,  on  local  autonomy,  and  on  the  protection  of  national  interests. 
There  was  a  division  of  labour.  While  the  Committee  of  Political  Ministers, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  President,  continued  to  draft  the  details,  the 
committee  of  the  six  parties  brought  the  criticism  of  Czech  public  opinion 
to  bear  on  the  bills,  and  the  committee  of  legal  experts,  which  was  in 
permanent  session  for  some  time  after  12  July,  overhauled  the  whole  from 
the  technical  aspect.  The  Premier  found  time  to  continue  to  interview  the 
leaders  of  the  other  parties.  During  the  Sokol  festival  he  saw  Tiso,  vice- 
president  of  the  Slovak  Popular  (autonomist)  Party,  with  whom  he  had  a 
further  discussion  a  fortnight  later.  With  Hrabar,  the  Governor  of 
Ruthenia,3  he  had  two  interviews,  after  which  it  was  reported  that  the 
autonomous  Diet  of  that  distant  province  would  at  last,  in  accordance 
with  the  Peace  Treaties  and  the  Constitution,  come  into  existence  in  the 
course  of  the  autumn.4  The  Prager  Presse  announced  on  1 8  July  both  that  the 

1  Quoted  in  £«'f,  7  July  1938.  2  Prager  Presse,  7  July  1938. 

3  The  title  of  ‘Sub-Carpathian  Russia’  is  so  cumbersome  that  the  corrupt,  but  convenient, 
form  of ‘Ruthenia’  is  here  used  for  Czechoslovakia’s  eastern  province.  ♦  Temps,  1  a  July  1938. 
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Premier  proposed  to  discuss  the  reforms  with  all  the  parties  of  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  without  exception  and  that  Parliament  would  probably  be  summoned 
for  20  July  to  pronounce  on  the  completed  work.  Although  Hodza  saw 
representatives  of  the  Czech  Fascists,  the  National  League,  the  Jews,  the 
Communists,  and  the  Ruthenes,  none  of  whose  views  was  likely  greatly 
to  affect  the  crisis  of  the  state,  it  seemed  impossible  to  reconcile  a  full 
preliminary  discussion  of  the  bills  with  the  leaders  of  the  nationalities,  still 
less  their  agreement,  with  so  early  a  date  for  the  parliamentary  session. 

The  Czechoslovak  politicians  have  been  blamed  for  not  having  hurried 
their  plans  to  completion  earlier  in  the  summer  and  produced  a  compre¬ 
hensive  scheme  calculated  to  satisfy  that  large  section  of  Sudeten  German 
opinion  which  truly  desired  cultural  and  local  autonomy  but  had  no  wish 
to  be  absorbed  into  the  Third  Reich.  The  reason  for  the  delay  was  clearly 
that  the  Czechoslovak  Government  were  sure  that  an  agreement  with  the 
SdP.,  who  were  not  free  agents,  was  unobtainable.  They  believed  that,  if 
they  went  cautiously,  their  enemy  in  Berlin  would  come  out  into  the  open 
with  demands  so  subversive  of  the  existing  balance  of  European  power 
that  Czechoslovakia’s  allies  would  be  obliged  to  accept  the  challenge.  The 
equilibrium  of  force,  which  would  then  be  displayed,  would  enable  a 
settlement  to  be  made  with  some  chance  of  permanence,  because  it  would 
be  based  on  the  realities  of  power.  If  they  produced  their  plan  too  soon,  it 
might  be  accepted  as  a  minimum  and  even  treated  as  such  by  their  friends, 
who  would  thereupon  urge  them  to  go  farther  than  they  believed  that  they 
could  safely  go. 

But  even  when  in  July  the  Czechoslovak  Government,  under  the  re¬ 
peated  pressure  of  the  Western  Powers,  got  seriously  down  to  work,  their 
labours  were  impeded  by  certain  internal  factors.  There  were  those, 
especially  of  the  Agrarian  Party,  who  continued  to  believe  that  the  wisest 
course  would  be  to  take  the  SdP.  into  the  ministerialist  coalition.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  this  suggestion  laid  them  open  to  the  suspicion  that  their 
desire  was  to  see  the  Government  relieved  of  the  presence  of  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  parties  of  the  Left,  their  colleagues  were  convinced  that  Czecho¬ 
slovak  public  opinion  would  not  tolerate  the  inclusion  in  the  Cabinet  of 
SdP.  leaders  who  were  increasingly  believed  to  be  enemies  of  the  state.  The 
example  of  Seyss-Inquart  and  his  Nazi  colleagues  in  the  Austrian  Cabinet 
was  a  clear  warning  of  the  dangers  of  the  Trojan  horse.  Were  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  subjected  to  a  similar  process  of  disintegration  from  within, 
the  country  would  have  lost  the  sympathy  and  confidence  of  its  foreign 
well-wishers  and  the  way  would  have  been  made  easy  for  Hitler  to  send 
his  legions  in  to  ‘restore  order’,  when  his  agents  had  sufficiently  prepared 
the  ground.  Accordingly  Benes  was  strenuously  occupied  in  holding  the 
coalition  together,  restraining  the  Right  from  what  was  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  regarded  as  excessive  compliance  with  the  Sudeten  German 
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demands  and  arousing  the  Left  from  their  inability  to  see  that  those 
demands  needed  to  be  met  at  all.1 

Another  reason  for  the  slow  progress  made  in  July  was  the  cumbersome 
and  pedantic  machinery  of  Czechoslovak  democracy.  When  parliamentary 
government  was  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Continent,  it  under¬ 
went  inevitable  and  important  changes,  which  deeply  affected  its  character, 
especially  in  Central  Europe.  Lacking  any  historical  background,  it  was  at 
the  mercy  of  theorists  anxious  to  make  legislative  assemblies  into  mathe¬ 
matically  accurate  representations  of  the  various  points  of  view  of  the 
electors;  and,  since  that  effort  habitually  resulted  in  numerous  parties  all 
too  small  to  monopolize  executive  power,  there  followed  the  practice  of 
coalition  Cabinets  in  which  the  loyalty  of  Ministers  was  rather  to  their 
parties  than  to  their  colleagues  in  office.  This  characteristic  of  European 
democracy  was  accentuated  in  the  lands  of  former  Austria  by  the  tradition 
that  the  legislature’s  business  was  opposition,  the  responsibility  for  govern¬ 
ment  lying  with  the  exalted  authority  of  a  hereditary  monarch  and  the 
permanent  officials.  Even  when  a  party  agreed  to  be  represented  in  the 
Cabinet  by  one  of  its  members,  not  necessarily  its  official  leader,  he  was 
expected  to  use  his  position  to  strengthen  his  party’s  bargaining  power 
rather  than  to  commit  the  party  to  joint  responsibility  for  policy.  In  the 
Czechoslovak  Republic  there  was  no  executive  person  exalted  above  all 
other  men  and  enjoying  a  reverence  which  made  him  more  powerful  than 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  people.  Nevertheless,  habits  of  mind  are 
not  quickly  changed,  and  most  of  the  political  leaders  in  Czechoslovakia 
were  veterans  who  had  served  their  apprenticeship  and  more  in  the 
politics  of  the  old  Austria.  Accordingly  the  political  machinery  of  the 
country  was  ponderous  and  slow-moving,  ‘a  coalition  of  bureaucratic 
parties’.  It  had  its  advantages,  especially  in  a  newly  formed  state.  It 
prevented  sudden  and  ill-considered  change,  and  made  for  stability,  in  the 
absence  of  any  non-elective  head  of  the  state.  But  it  had  also  its  grave 
drawbacks.  It  made  rapid  action  impossible  in  crises,  when  rapidity  of 
action  was  essential.  New  and  original  ideas  and  bold  initiative  in  giving 
them  effect  were  crushed  by  the  laborious  processes  of  committees  designed 
to  produce  agreement  amongst  all  the  relevant  groups  of  political  influence. 
These  are  to  a  greater  or  smaller  extent  the  weaknesses  of  all  democracies. 
But  in  Czechoslovakia  they  were  present  to  a  peculiar  degree.  The 
machine  was  speeded  up  in  July  1938,  but  not  even  Benes  could  make  it 
work  at  the  speed  required  for  revolutionary  change. 

Moreover,  the  strenuous  labours  of  the  official  committees  were  made  to 

1  Newton  reported  on  14  July  that  the  meeting  of  the  Czechoslovak  Cabinet  on  12  July  had 
been  stormy.  Hodza’s  programme  of  administrative  reform  had  been  opposed  by  most  of  the 
Ministers.  It  looked  as  though  either  Hodza  or  his  chief  opponent  in  the  Cabinet,  Schiessl,  might 
have  to  resign  in  the  near  future  ( D.Brit.F.P .  i.  558). 
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appear  wasted  effort  by  the  constant  assurances  of  the  SdP.’s  leaders  that 
the  Carlsbad  programme,  already  rejected  in  part  by  Czech  opinion,  was 
their  minimum  demand.  It  is  true  that  Sebekowsky,  Secretary-General 
of  the  SdP.,  made  a  speech  of  unusually  conciliatory  tone  on  17  July,  of 
which  the  passages  marked  by  moderation  were  omitted  in  the  Volkischer 
Beobachter  and  those  marked  by  intransigence  were  omitted  by  the  Temps. 
He  very  sensibly  said :  ‘We  know  that  we  must  make  concessions  on  repara¬ 
tion  for  damages  caused  to  us  in  the  past.’  But  he  added:  ‘For  the  future 
we  must  have  no  half-measures  or  illusory  settlements.’  He  emphasized 
his  party’s  acceptance  of  the  Czechoslovak  State: 

Our  proposals  do  not  touch  the  unity  of  the  state.  They  accept  the  legislative 
power  of  the  state  and  the  political  organisms,  such  as  the  army  and  diplomacy, 
which  are  the  essential  attributes  of  the  state.  .  .  .  We  have  not  demanded  the 
recognition  of  our  party  as  a  totalitarian  party.  Those  who  do  not  share  our 
opinions  need  not  join  our  party.  Our  demand  for  autonomy  cannot  be 
described  as  aiming  at  a  state  within  the  state,  still  less  as  a  totalismus  hostile  to 
the  state. 

These  were  words  of  moderation,  in  which  Sebekowsky  himself  may  have 
sincerely  believed,  but  they  ignored  the  heart  of  the  matter,  and  that  was 
the  close  connexion  between  the  nationalism  of  the  SdP.  and  the  nationalist 
religion  of  Nazi  Germany,  the  apparent  impossibility  of  reconciling  Nazism 
with  democracy  and  individual  liberty,  and  the  Czech  conviction — which, 
as  subsequent  events  showed,  was  fully  justified — that  German  policy  was 
directed  towards  the  complete  suppression  of  the  Czechoslovak  State. 
Sebekowsky  also  voiced  complaints  that  the  newly  elected  SdP.  mayors 
had  not  yet  been  confirmed  in  their  offices,  that,  contrary  to  promises 
made,  new  police  offices  had  been  erected  in  the  Sudetenland,  and  that 
there  was  a  Czech  boycott  of  Sudeten  German  manufacturers  and 
merchants.  He  thus  showed  that  even  in  a  speech  apparently  intended  to 
be  conciliatory  a  Sudeten  leader  was  obliged  to  keep  up  the  tone  of 
denunciation  and  protest. 

There  were  acknowledgements  in  the  Czech  press  that  Sebekowsky’s 
tone  had  been  conciliatory,  even  if  he  had  given  no  sign  of  willingness  to 
compromise  on  the  SdP.’s  demands  for  the  future.1  But  it  seemed  unlikely 
that  at  this  point  the  SdP.  leaders  intended  really  to  hold  out  the  olive 
branch  of  peace ;  for  they  immediately  afterwards  took  a  step  calculated  to 
exacerbate  Czech  opinion.  On  20  July  they  published  their  memorandum 
of  7  June  in  the  Their  reason  for  so  doing,  they  declared,  was  that  there 

had  clearly  been  a  breach  of  the  agreement  that  the  discussions  should  be 
entirely  confidential,  since  the  Paris  press  had  shown  a  remarkable  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  SdP.’s  demands  and  the  Temps,  in  particular,  had  published 

1  Ndrodni  Politika,  19  July,  quoted  in  Prager  Presse,  20  July  1938. 
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some  of  the  details  of  their  memorandum.1  At  the  same  time  they  took 
occasion  to  warn  the  public  against  believing  that  there  had  as  yet  been 
any  real  negotiations.  They  had  received  a  part  of  the  Government’s 
proposals  only,  and  had  not  yet  reached  the  stage  of  argument  upon  the 
two  agreed  bases  of  discussion.  They  also  warned  the  Government  not  to 
summon  Parliament  just  yet,  unless  they  desired  to  carry  their  proposals 
by  a  majority  decision  and  to  face  the  nationalities  with  a  fait  accompli. 

(ii)  Rejection  of  the  SdP.  Memorandum  of  7  June  1938  by  the 

Czech  Press  and  of  the  Czechoslovak  Proposals  by  the  SdP. 

Although  the  memorandum  of  7  June  was  but  the  elaboration  of 
Henlein’s  eight  Carlsbad  points,  and  although  the  SdP.’s  demands  had 
long  been  known  in  outline  and  freely  discussed,  the  publication  of  the 
memorandum  on  20  July  aroused  a  storm  of  indignation  in  the  Czech 
press.  The  National  Socialist  CeskeSlovo  wrote :  ‘Our  duty  is  to  yield  nothing 
to  these  provocative  proposals,  but  to  pursue  our  aim — namely  a  democratic 
settlement  and  democratic  equality  of  all  citizens  within  the  Republic.’ 
The  leading  Prague  newspaper,  Lidove  Noviny ,  said :  ‘The  division  of  the 
state  into  autonomous  language  areas,  with  separate  governments  and 
legislative  Diets  .  .  .  would  disrupt  the  state  and  cripple  its  administration.’ 
Even  the  Agrarian  Venkov  declared:  ‘From  the  beginning  four  or  five 
points  of  the  Carlsbad  programme  have  been  inacceptable  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  Czechoslovak  sovereignty’,  and  took  the  line  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  programme  must  be  patiently  awaited.  Till  then  ‘we  decline  to 
enter  into  any  discussion  on  party  memoranda,  because  thus  we  might 
easily  be  involved  in  nationality  or  party  disputes  before  the  Government 
had  completed  the  laws  of  national  conciliation’.2  More  chauvinistic 
journals  expressed  themselves  more  forcibly.  Hranilar ,  an  organ  of  the 
Czechs  of  the  Sudetenland,  printed  a  protest  from  over  thirty  Czech 
organizations  of  the  frontier  districts  and  wrote : 

The  Carlsbad  demands  of  the  SdP.  we  must  completely  reject.  .  .  .  We  are 
ready  to  give  this  minority  the  same  rights  as  the  Serbs  of  Lausitz  have  in  the 
Third  Reich.  .  .  .  If  the  SdP.  claims  reparation,  we  shall  be  forced  to  claim 
reparation  for  the  injuries  inflicted  on  our  people  during  300  years.3 

The  very  moderate,  conservative  Narodm  Listy  hit  the  nail  most  accurately 
on  the  head  by  saying  that  the  SdP.’s  memorandum  was  not  unreasonable 

1  About  a  week  previously,  Frank,  Henlein's  deputy,  alleged  in  an  interview  with  the  two 
observers  attached  to  the  British  Legation  in  Prague  that  the  contents  of  the  SdP.  memorandum 
had  been  betrayed  to  the  French  through  Czech  channels  ( D.Brit.F.P .  i.  556). 
pp2  in  Alexander  Henderson,  Eyewitness  in  Czechoslovakia  (London,  Harrap,  1939), 

3  Quoted  in  ^eit,  24  July  1938. 
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in  itself,  had  the  political  circumstances  of  Czechoslovakia  been  ideal  and 
the  SdP.  itself  trustworthy.1  The  unanimous  rejection  of  the  memorandum 
by  the  Czech  press  showed  the  breadth  of  the  gap  which  must  exist  between 
what  the  Government  could  bring  their  people  to  offer  and  what  the  SdP. 
declared  was  the  minimum  that  they  were  prepared  to  accept. 

The  Government  and  the  committees  were  now  within  sight  of  the  end 
of  their  labours  on  the  three  bills.  Hodza  saw  the  Magyar  and  Polish 
leaders  on  20  and  21  July  and  informed  them  that  they  would  receive  the 
draft  administrative  reform  bill  in  the  course  of  the  following  week.  On  the 
23rd  he  had  a  short  talk  with  Kundt  and  Rosche  to  discuss  further  pro¬ 
cedure,  and  informed  them  of  the  main  lines  of  the  bill.2  The  bill,  though 
not  yet  completed,  much  less  published,  now  began  to  be  publicly 
discussed.  Its  main  characteristic  was  the  emphasis  thrown  on  the  provincial 
Diets  of  Bohemia,  Moravia-Silesia,  Slovakia,  and  Ruthenia.  These  Diets 
would  henceforth  be  wholly  elected  and  relieved  of  their  one-third  of 
nominated  members.  The  Diets,  except  that  of  Ruthenia  where  the 
population  was  not  so  mixed,  were  to  be  divided  into  national  curiae, 
whose  membership  would  be  proportionate  to  the  electors  of  the  various 
nationalities,  and  which  should  receive  the  control  of  a  proportionate 
share  of  the  provincial  budget  for  such  purposes  as  education,  social 
welfare,  public  works,  and  health.  Each  Diet  would  elect  an  executive 
committee  of  a  dozen  of  its  members,  in  which  the  same  proportions  would 
be  observed.  The  elected  chairman  of  the  Diet  would  act  also  as  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee.  What  was  not  yet  clear  was  whether  the 
provincial  Diets  and  their  component  curiae  would  have  any  considerable 
legislative  powers  or  would  merely  continue  to  provide  opportunities  for 
criticism  of  the  manner  in  which  the  provincial  administration  applied 
the  legislation  of  the  central  Parliament.  Within  each  province  the  districts 
and  communes  were  to  receive  such  wide  powers  of  self-government  as 
would  meet  the  demands  in  that  respect  of  the  SdP.  and,  as  Beuve-Mery 
wrote  in  the  Temps,  would  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  powers 
enjoyed  by  English  institutions  of  local  government.  What  the  Govern¬ 
ment  were  not  prepared  to  surrender  was  the  unified  state  control  of  what 
could  not  be  held  to  be  cultural  or  private  affairs  of  the  nationalities ;  nor 
would  they  agree  to  the  creation  of  national  autonomous  governments 
whether  on  a  territorial  or  a  personal  basis.3  At  the  same  time  the  draft 

1  Quoted  in  Prager  Presse,  24  July  1938. 

2  Hodza  had  told  Newton  on  21  July  that  he  was  doubtful  how  best  to  communicate  the 
Government  proposals  to  the  SdP.  He  feared  that  to  present  them  in  writing  might  lead  to  a 
breach,  and  so  favoured  verbal  explanation  as  a  preliminary  ( D.Brit.F.P .  i.  608-9  (no.  528)). 

3  As  Weizsacker  said  to  Henderson  on  19  July,  in  the  course  of  an  expose  designed  to  show  how 
‘completely  inadequate’  the  Czechoslovak  concessions  were,  in  the  Government’s  bills  ‘there  was 
not  even  a  hint  of  any  attempt  being  made  to  bring  about  what  [Henderson]  himself  had  previously 
described  as  indispensable  .  .  .  namely,  the  transformation  of  Czechoslovakia  into  a  Nationalities 
State’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  493-4). 
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language  law  was  now  known  to  provide  for  the  retention  of  Czech  as  the 
state  language — for  the  prevention  of  chaos,  as  Ceske  Slovo  said — but  to 
reduce  the  language-proportion  entitling  persons  in  any  district  to  use 
their  own  language  for  official  purposes  from  20  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  local 
population.  To  meet  the  needs  of  the  linguistic  minorities  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would,  by  increases  of  pay,  encourage  state  officials  to  master  the 
local  languages.  Thirdly,  the  draft  nationality  law,  properly  so-called,  was 
already  complete  and  provided  for  the  employment  of  officials  and  the 
granting  of  public  contracts  in  strict  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  the 
various  nationalities.  In  Beuve-Mery’s  opinion  the  Czechoslovak  Govern¬ 
ment  were  offering  the  Sudeten  Germans  70  per  cent,  of  the  demands 
contained  in  their  party’s  memorandum.1 

The  SdP.  were  quick  to  review  the  Government’s  alleged  proposals  and 
to  reveal  their  inadequacies.  They  pointed  out  that  the  language  law 
retained  the  conception  of  the  country  as  a  Czechoslovak  state  in  which 
further  concessions  were  to  be  made  to  minorities,  as  opposed  to  their  own 
conception  of  a  state  in  which  all  the  nationalities  should  be  treated  as 
equal  and  their  languages  should  equally  be  legal  tender.  As  to  the  adminis¬ 
trative  law,  they  pointed  out  that  the  SdP.  representatives  had  only 
received  that  part  of  the  draft  measure  which  defined  the  organs  of  local 
government,  but  not  that  which  prescribed  their  competence.  Till  the 
party’s  leaders  received  information  about  the  powers  to  be  accorded  to 
the  provincial  Diets,  their  executive  committees,  and  their  national 
curiae ,  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  state  their  views  on  these  important 
points.  But  they  pointed  out  that  the  bill,  as  far  as  it  was  known,  was 
entirely  at  variance  with  their  demands  on  three  fundamental  points. 
They  had  demanded,  first,  the  division  of  the  state  Parliament  into  national 
curiae  with  power  over  the  affairs  of  the  various  nationalities  throughout 
the  country,  whereas  the  bill  left  Parliament  untouched;  secondly,  wide 
powers  of  self-government  for  national  territorial  units,  whereas  the 
bill  maintained  the  historic  provinces,  with  their  Czech  and  Slovak 
majorities,  as  well  as  the  historic  districts,  though  so  many  of  them 
were  of  mixed  populations  (indeed,  they  asked  why,  if  history  was  to 
dictate,  was  not  the  province  of  Silesia,  with  its  German  majority, 
revived,  instead  of  being  merged  with  Moravia  to  ensure  a  Czech  ma¬ 
jority)  ;  and  thirdly,  the  recognition  of  the  nationalities  throughout  the 
country  as  legal  bodies  capable  of  corporate  action  in  defence  of  the 
interests  of  their  members,  whereas  the  bill  ignored  that  conception 
completely.2 

'  Temps,  24  July  and  Prager  Presse,  26  July  1938.  Eisenlohr,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  report  to 
Berlin  dated  14  July,  quoted  the  opinion  of  a  legal  expert,  Kier  (an  Austrian  Nazi  who  was  later 
appointed  legal  adviser  to  the  SdP.— see  below,  p.213,  note  2)  that  the  Government  bills  contained 
at  the  best  only  20  per  cent,  of  the  safeguard  demanded  for  equality  of  status’  (D.Ger  F  P  ii  487! 

2  Zeit,  25  July  1938. 
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The  Sudeten  German  rejection  of  the  Government’s  bills  was  naturally 
supported  by  the  German  press.  The  Frankfurter  feitung  of  26  July,  alluding 
to  the  70  per  cent,  of  their  demands  which,  it  was  said,  the  SdP.  were  now 
offered,  professed  itself  unable  to  follow  this  higher  mathematical  argument. 
The  Czechoslovak  Government’s  bills  might  contain  many  provisions, 
but  they  did  not  touch  the  essentials  of  the  Sudeten  German  case,  which 
were  territorial  and  personal  national  autonomy.  The  newspaper  wel¬ 
comed  Garvin’s  statement  in  the  Observer  of  24  July  that  these  bills  were 
calculated  to  make  a  good  impression  abroad,  but  did  not  go  to  the  root 
of  the  matter,  which  was  the  redistribution  of  the  historic  provinces  into 
national  territories. 

It  was  excessive  to  pretend  that  the  Government’s  administrative 
reform  bill  made  no  concessions  to  the  Sudeten  German  demands  for 
autonomy.  Until  the  powers  to  be  accorded  to  the  national  sections  in  the 
provinces  were  known,  that  could  not  be  asserted.  But  it  was  equally  plain 
that  the  Government  did  not  propose  to  transform  Czechoslovakia  into  a 
federation  of  nationalities  or  to  surrender  the  unique  position  of  the  Czech 
language. 

Henlein  was  interviewed  on  25  July,  just  before  leaving  to  attend  the 
Reich  National  Gymnastic  Festival  at  Breslau,  and  expressed  himself 
ominously.  ‘There  will  be  no  war  as  far  as  we  are  concerned’,  he  said.  But 
he  added: 

I  cannot  be  responsible  for  what  may  happen  here  should  no  agreement  be 
concluded  this  autumn.  .  .  .  Nothing  short  of  full  autonomy  will  be  acceptable 
to  us.  There  is  no  ambiguity  in  our  proposals:  to  leave  the  defence  demands 
and  foreign  affairs  in  the  hands  of  the  central  Government,  but  all  other  matters 
to  be  left  to  the  autonomous  nationality  groups.  We  do  not  ask  for  annexation 
to  the  German  Reich,  we  do  not  demand  a  plebiscite,  though,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  our  people  want  all  that.  I  am  actually  restraining  them.1 

Such  a  statement  made  it  clear  that  the  task  of  Parliament,  whose  meeting 
was  on  the  same  day  announced  for  2  August,  would  not  be  merely  the 
voting  of  a  group  of  agreed  measures  nor  even  discussion  upon  possible 
concessions  to  meet  the  SdP.’s  views,  but  the  acceptance  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  plan  despite  its  complete  rejection  by  the  SdP.  This  objection  had 
been  raised  many  times  during  the  last  month  in  the  British  Government’s 
representations  to  Prague,  and  it  was  at  this  point  that  the  Sudeten  German 
question  ceased  once  more  to  be  treated  as  a  matter  of  Czechoslovakia  s 
internal  politics  and  became  again  openly  and  patently  the  object  of 
European  haute  politique. 


1  Daily  Telegraph,  26  July  1938. 
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(iii)  Continuation  of  the  German  Propaganda  Campaign  against 
Czechoslovakia  and  Captain  Wiedemann’s  Mission  to  London, 

17-19  July  1938 

In  Germany  official  pronouncements  ignored  Czechoslovakia  during 
most  of  June  and  July.  Goebbels,  presiding  on  21  June  at  the 'Nazi  festival 
of  the  Solstice  in  the  Olympic  stadium  at  Berlin,  addressed  some  120,000 
people.  He  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  abuse  of  the  Jews,  but  he  also 
(according  to  the  German  press)  invited  the  ‘Marxist-Jewish  foreign  press’, 
which  was  so  concerned  over  the  fate  of  Jews  in  Germany,  to  concern 
itself  with  the  terrorization  and  the  brutal  persecution  of  3^  million 
Germans  in  another  country.  ‘If  there  is  one  lesson  the  nations  should 
have  learned  from  the  war,  it  is  the  impossibility,  in  this  twentieth  century, 
of  separating  nation  from  nation  indefinitely.’1  The  Havas  agency  reported 
the  German  Minister  for  Propaganda  slightly  differently,  saying  that  during 
his  denunciation  of  the  Jews  he  was  interrupted  by  a  voice  calling  ‘What 
about  the  Sudeten  Germans?’;  whereupon  he  continued: 

They  must  be  left  in  peace.  Let  no  one  think  that  we  shall  always  look  on 
while  they  are  ill-treated.  Abroad  they  ought  to  have  learned  that  it  is  not 
possible  permanently  to  separate  two  parts  of  the  same  people  and  to  keep  them 
in  different  states.  That  has  been  shown  in  Austria  and  will  be  seen  elsewhere.2 

But  the  Western  public  was  so  accustomed  to  Goebbels’s  outbursts,  and 
his  allusion  to  the  Sudeten  Germans  was  so  much  in  the  nature  of  an 
obiter  dictum ,  that  his  words  did  not  arouse  widespread  anxiety,  though  a 
question  was  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster  and  received 
the  answer  that  the  passage  in  question  did  not  appear  in  the  official 
report  of  the  speech. 

But  if  the  official  voice  of  Germany  was  silent,  many  other  signs  con¬ 
tributed  to  make  that  silence  alarming.  Immense  armies  of  labour  were 
engaged  on  the  western  fortifications.  Reservists,  including  middle-aged 
men  of  the  Landwehr,  were  called  up  to  summer  training  camps ;  this  was 
followed  in  August  by  divisional  manoeuvres  and  in  September  by  corps 
manoeuvres.  German  officials  were  said  to  have  received  orders  to  take 
their  leave  in  July  and  return  to  their  duties  in  the  course  of  August.  In 
Berlin  it  was  generally  supposed  that  nothing  was  likely  to  happen  before 
the  congress  of  the  Nazi  Party  at  Nuremberg  in  September.  Meanwhile 
the  German  press  maintained  a  continuous,  if  not  shattering,  barrage  of 
criticism  of  the  Czechs.  As  for  the  German  wireless  service,  the  Czech 
military  review  Branna  Politika  was  quoted  as  reporting  that  between  21 
May  and  21  July  German  broadcasts  had  criticized  the  Czechoslovak 

1  Volkischer  Beobachter,  23  June  1938,  translated  in  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1028  ii  162 

2  Temps,  23  June  1938.  jo  >■  o- 
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Government  on  194  occasions,  had  disparaged  the  army  in  106  statements, 
had  insulted  the  law  courts  and  officials  172  times,  had  31  times  suggested 
that  the  Republic  was  controlled  by  Communists,  and  had  on  336  occasions 
spoken  in  terms  amounting  to  agitation  in  support  of  the  SdP.1 

In  the  middle  of  July  there  was  a  sudden  rumour,  not  unlike  that  of 
21  May,  of  troop  movements  and  concentrations  near  the  frontier;  but,  as 
the  troops  in  question  were  Czechoslovak,  and  as  the  idea  that  they  might 
be  meditating  an  attack  on  the  Reich  was  too  ridiculous  to  be  entertained, 
the  affair  received  little  attention  outside  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia. 
On  16  July  the  Deutsches  Nachrichtenburo  issued  a  message  from  Walden- 
burg  on  the  Silesian-Bohemian  frontier,  declaring  that  Czech  mobilization 
measures  had  been  observed  that  morning  throughout  the  frontier  district 
extending  from  Opava  (Troppau)  to  Trutnov.  The  roads  were  in 
military  occupation;  barriers  had  been  erected,  and  with  binoculars  it 
had  been  possible  to  see  that  gun-emplacements  and  machine-gun  posts 
had  been  put  into  a  state  of  readiness;  a  new  regiment  had  arrived  at 
Braunau ;  the  population  of  the  districts  concerned  were  highly  indignant 
at  the  consequent  interference  with  agriculture.  The  Czechoslovak 
Minister  in  Berlin  promptly  called  at  the  German  Ministry  for  Foreign 
Affairs  on  the  same  day,  denied  that  any  mobilization  had  taken  place,  and 
requested  that  this  denial  should  be  immediately  published.  The  agency 
thereupon  announced  late  that  night  that  Mastny  had  denied  the  existence 
of  any  mobilization ;  but  the  German  press  persisted  that  he  had  not  denied 
the  truth  of  some  troop  movements  near  the  frontier.2 

Meanwhile  the  Czechoslovak  Government,  on  16  July,  completely 
denied  the  rumours,  stating  that  no  exceptional  troop  movements  had 
been  carried  out  or  were  proposed.3  On  the  next  day,  Sunday  the  17th? 
the  Deutsches  Nachrichtenburo  announced  that  the  roads,  which  on 
Saturday  had  been  swarming  with  troops,  had  suddenly  become  deserted, 
the  barricades  were  gone,  and  the  strong  points  closed  down.  The  two 
British  official  observers  in  Czechoslovakia  visited  the  district  and  found 
no  signs  of  any  exceptional  military  activity.4  Nevertheless,  the  German 
press  continued  for  some  days  to  denounce  the  Czechs  for  playing  with 
fire  and  to  dwell  on  Germany’s  incredible  patience  in  the  face  of  such 
provocation.  Assuming  that  the  watchers  from  Waldenburg  and  their 
spies  in  the  Sudetenland  really  had  observed  troop  movements,  barricades, 
manning  of  gun-emplacements  and  so  forth,  it  is  clear  that  these  actions 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  25  July  1938.  2  Frankfurter  feitung,  18  July  1938. 

3  Prager  Presse,  17  July  1938,  translated  in  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1938,  ii.  164-5. 

4  Henderson  informed  Weizsacker  of  this  on  18  July  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  490-1).  In  a  letter  to 
Henderson  on  the  20th,  Weizsacker  referred  to  evidence  of  the  reinforcement  of  the  Czech 
frontier  garrisons  (ibid.  501-2);  and  on  the  22nd  he  reported  that  Ogilvie-Forbes,  Counsellor 
at  the  British  Embassy,  had  agreed  with  him  that  ‘a  state  of  partial  mobilization  existed  in 
Czechoslovakia  (ibid.  505). 
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were  essentially  defensive  and  a  natural  part  of  the  training  of  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  army  to  resist  invasion.  That  the  Czechs  proposed  to  attack  Germany 
was  obviously  absurd.  ‘Whatever  else  attacks  lions,  lambs  do  not.’  German 
abuse  of  Czechoslovakia  for  taking  measures  to  defend  herself,  at  a  time 
when  the  vast  German  army  and  air  force  were  receiving  their  final 
preparation  for  the  invasion  of  that  country,  showed  how  unencumbered 
by  truth  and  honour  German  propaganda  had  become.  If  Germany 
trained  vast  armies,  that  merely  showed  her  peaceful  intentions.  If  a 
neighbour  trained  an  army,  one-tenth  of  the  size  of  the  German,  in 
methods  of  defence,  that  was  an  insult  and  a  provocation.  Nevertheless 
the  Government  at  Prague,  under  the  constant  pressure  of  London  and 
Paris  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  provocation,  evidently  stopped  any 
offending  measures  of  training  in  frontier  defence  and  turned  their  troops 
on  to  other  duties. 

It  was  during  this  week-end  of  excitement  in  the  German  press  that 
Captain  Wiedemann  arrived  in  London  on  1 7  July  with  a  personal  message 
from  Hitler  to  the  British  Government.  Since  his  arrival  in  London 
early  in  the  summer  the  German  Ambassador,  Dirksen,  had  been  sending 
his  Government  a  series  of  reports  showing  the  effect  on  British  opinion  of 
the  means  by  which  the  Anschluss  of  Austria  to  the  Reich  had  been 
achieved  and  of  the  crisis  of  21-2  May  over  Czechoslovakia.  His  general 
conclusions  were  that  there  was  still  a  real  desire  among  responsible 
British  statesmen  for  a  comprehensive  settlement  with  Germany  and  that 
a  considerable  degree  of  sympathy  with  the  Sudeten  Germans  was  to  be 
found  in  all  quarters;  but  that  there  was  also  a  growing  determination  to 
resist  any  use  of  force  by  Germany  for  the  achievement  of  her  ambitions.1 
In  the  last  of  this  series  of  despatches,  dated  10  July,  Dirksen  expressed  the 
opinion  that  ‘the  attempt  to  reach  a  settlement  with  England  will .  .  .  have 
to  be  the  most  urgent  task  of  our  foreign  policy,  as  soon  as  the  proper 
atmosphere  has  been  created  in  the  near  future’.2 

The  Nazi  Government  appear  as  a  rule  to  have  attached  little  weight 
to  the  opinions  of  their  diplomatic  representatives  in  the  various  capitals, 
but  it  seems  possible  that  this  series  of  despatches  from  Dirksen  did  have 
some  influence  on  the  decision  to  send  a  special  envoy  to  London  at  this 
moment.3 


10  June  (ibid.  403-9),  5  July 


1  See  Dirksen’s  reports  of  8  June  1938  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  390-5) 

(ibid.  469-73). 

2  U  1  A  cluotatlon  fr°m  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  this  despatch  and  a  note 
on  the  date  will  be  found  above  on  pp.  17  and  note  7,  and  18. 

3  Dirksen,  in  his  memoirs  ( Aloskau  Tokio  London:  Erirmerungen  und  Betrachtungen  gu  20  Jahren 
deulscher  Aussenpolitik  i9i9-i939  (Stuttgart,  W.  Kohlhammer  Verlag  [1949]),  pp.  215-17),  states 
that  Wiedemann  came  to  London  on  Goring’s  instructions  and  with  Hitler’s  knowledge,  but 
without  Ribbentrop  s  knowledge  or  consent.  He  kept  in  touch  with  Dirksen  while  he  was  in 
England  and  Dirksen,  according  to  his  own  account,  did  all  he  could  to  further  Wiedemann’s 
mission,  which  was  in  line  with  his  own  policy  of  promoting  an  Anglo-German  rapprochement. 
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The  messenger  was  well  suited  for  the  confidential  and  personal  character 
of  his  task.  He  had  been  Hitler’s  regimental  adjutant  in  the  First  World 
War,  and,  after  the  rise  of  Nazism  to  supreme  power  in  Germany,  he  had 
emerged  from  private  life  to  hold  confidential  posts  on  the  staff  first  of 
Hess  and  then  of  Hitler  himself.  He  was  particularly  expert  in  matters  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  world,  knew  what  London  was  thinking,  and  had  been 
used  in  the  previous  year  for  a  mission  to  the  United  States.  The  moment 
was  perfectly  chosen.  The  British  King  and  Queen  were  about  to  leave  for 
Paris  on  Tuesday,  19  July,  accompanied  by  Halifax,  for  the  postponed  and 
much  advertised  royal  visit  which  should  demonstrate  urbi  et  orbi  the 
solidarity  of  the  Western  Powers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extent  of 
Germany’s  military  preparations  was  becoming  clear  to  British  official 
circles.1  The  negotiations  in  Prague  seemed  to  be  making  no  progress,  and 
only  a  week  earlier,  immediately  after  one  of  Henlein’s  visits  to  Hitler, 
Frank  had  declared  that  so  far  there  had  been  no  real  negotiations  at  all 
between  the  Czechoslovak  Government  and  the  SdP.,  but  only  recon¬ 
noitring.2  The  British  Government  were  suspected  in  Prague  of  favouring 
the  idea  of  a  neutralized  Czechoslovakia3  guaranteed  by  the  Great  Powers, 
including  Germany;  an  idea  which  stiffened  the  Czech  resistance.  The 
German  press  had  broken  out  again  into  a  campaign  of  fierce  denunciation 
of  the  tiny  and  chauvinistic  Slav  nation  which  was  imperilling  the  peaceful 
relations  of  its  betters.  Particularly  vehement  was  an  article  in  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse’s  organ,  the  Berliner  Borsen-^eitung,  of  15  July,  which  frankly  put  the 
matter  not  on  the  basis  of  Sudeten  German  rights,  but  of  the  Reich’s 
security.  The  article  ended  by  saying: 

To  make  the  development  of  German-English  relations  entirely  dependent 
on  the  solution  of  the  Czech  question  means  to  subject  the  destinies  of  two  great 
nations  ( Weltvolker)  to  the  ill  will,  the  recklessness  and  irrational  hatred  of  the 
seven  and  a  half  million  misguided  Czechs,  who  owe  their  present  position  not 
to  their  own  strength,  but  to  a  temporary  conjunction  of  circumstances  at  the 
close  of  the  World  War.4 

The  British  Government’s  main  aim,  the  restoration  of  peace  to  Europe 
and  the  improvement  of  Anglo-German  relations  as  the  chief  means 
thereto,  seemed  to  be  fatally  imperilled. 

1  On  14  July  Henderson  reported  that  the  German  army  had  ‘been  ordered  to  hold  itself, 
short  of  actual  mobilisation  or  concentration,  in  readiness  for  all  eventualities’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  i.  561). 
Weizsacker,  in  a  conversation  with  Ribbentrop  on  9  July,  referring  to  ‘the  military  schemes 
which  were  ‘being  hatched’,  had  pointed  out  that  the  ‘surprise  factor  had  already  been  gambled 
away’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  483). 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  12  July  1938. 

3  The  French  were  also  playing  with  this  idea.  Fran$ois-Poncet,  in  a  conversation  with  Ribben¬ 
trop  on  23  June,  mentioned  the  possibility  of  a  Czechoslovakia  emerging  from  the  present  tension 
with  ‘a  structure  similar  to  Switzerland,  so  that  there  would  be,  as  it  were,  two  great  poles  of 
neutrality  in  Europe’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  428). 

4  Quoted  in  Reichspost,  16  July  1938. 
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On  Wiedemann’s  arrival  in  London,  Halifax,  with  Chamberlain’s  appro¬ 
val,  agreed  to  see  him  during  the  morning  of  Monday,  1 8  July,  at  his  private 
house,  where  they  had  a  two-hour  conversation  in  the  presence  of  Sir 
Alexander  Cadogan.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  mission  was  to  explore 
the  possibility  of  a  visit  to  London  in  the  near  future  of  some  ‘important 
German  personage’  (Wiedemann  indicated  that  this  would,  be  Goring) 
to  discuss  Anglo-German  relations  and  to  arrive,  if  possible,  at  a  ‘com¬ 
prehensive  agreement’.  Wiedemann  emphasized  Hitler’s  attitude  of 
friendship  towards  Britain  but  said  that  he  had  felt  himself  rebuffed  on 
various  occasions,  and  most  recently  by  British  suspicions  about  German 
troop  movements  at  the  time  of  the  crisis  of  20-1  May. 

Halifax  pointed  out  that,  although  the  British  Government  were  also 
anxious  to  improve  relations  with  Germany,  the  present  moment  of 
tension  over  Czechoslovakia  was  not  a  propitious  one.  It  would  be  different 
if  once  a  settlement  had  been  reached,  or  even  if  Germany  could  give  an 
assurance  now  that  she  was  not  contemplating  the  use  of  force  in  the 
solution  of  the  Czech  problem.  Wiedemann  stated  that  he  was  authorized 
to  give  ‘the  most  binding  assurance’  that  ‘in  present  circumstances  the 
German  Government  were  planning  no  kind  of  forcible  action’1;  but  he 
doubted  whether  they  could  give  such  an  assurance  ‘for  all  time’.  He  added 
that  should  some  Sudeten  Germans  be  massacred  Germany  might  inter¬ 
vene.  To  Halifax’s  inquiry  about  the  procedure  favoured  by  Hitler  if  and 
when  negotiations  should  break  down,  Wiedemann  answered  that  the 
German  Government  would  certainly  wish  to  get  them  resumed  in  what¬ 
ever  way  ‘could  best  be  managed’.  Hitler  recognized  the  effort  already 
made  by  the  British  in  Prague  but  regretted  that  it  had  not  had  more 
success.  Beyond  this  rather  vague  statement  of  German  intentions  Wiede¬ 
mann  did  not  go  and  the  rest  of  the  discussion  was  confined  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  Goring’s  visit — about  which,  Halifax  said  (with  Wiedemann’s 
consent),  he  would  have  to  tell  the  French  Government.2  The  next  day 
Wiedemann  flew  back  to  Germany  and  Halifax  crossed  the  Channel  with 
their  Majesties  for  the  gala  visit  to  Paris,  where  on  20  July  he  had  a  long 
discussion  with  Daladier  and  Bonnet. 

(iv)  The  British  Government’s  Decision  to  send  a  Mediator  to  Prague 

There  were  important  developments  in  the  Czechoslovak  problem  that 
called  for  consultation  with  the  French  Ministers,  especially  the  British 
Government’s  decision  to  intervene  more  actively  in  Czechoslovakia  by 

1  Dirkscn  (A Iosk.au  Tokio  London ,  p.  216)  points  out  that  this  assurance  was  a  proof  of  how  close 
a  secret  Hitler  kept  his  real  intentions  even  from  his  nearest  associates,  since  Wiedemann’s 
character  was  such  that  he  would  never  have  made  this  statement  knowing  it  to  be  false. 

2  Record  of  a  conversation  between  Lord  Halifax  and  Captain  Wiedemann  on  July  18, 1938  (D  Brit  F  P 
i.  584-9). 
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sending  a  conciliator  forthwith  to  Prague.  The  decision  had  been  finally 
taken  two  days  earlier,  on  18  July,  but  the  idea  of  mediation  was  not  new. 
It  had  been  canvassed  in  the  Foreign  Office  since  the  end  of  April,  when 
on  the  30th  a  suggestion  had  been  made  that  ‘an  unofficial  British  inter¬ 
mediary  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Dr.  Hodza  and  Herr  Henlein’ 
might  be  sent  privately  to  Prague.  Halifax,  on  8  May,  had  thought  this  a 
plan  ‘worth  keeping  in  mind’  but  that  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  such  a 
move.1  At  the  end  of  May,  however,  although  negotiations  had  at  last 
begun  between  the  Czechoslovak  Government  and  the  SdP.,  it  had 
seemed  wise  to  face  the  possibility  of  a  breakdown  and  to  be  prepared 
with  some  alternative  plan,  such  as  arbitration  by  an  international  com¬ 
mission.2  This  latter  suggestion,  however,  seemed  very  unlikely  to  commend 
itself  to  anyone — and  least  of  all  to  the  German  Government — and  by 
mid-June  Halifax  had  reverted  to  the  original  Foreign  Office  proposal. 
On  the  1 8th  he  consulted  Newton  about  the  wisdom  of  sounding  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  on  their  readiness  to  accept  an  ‘independent 
British  expert’.3  Newton  had  agreed  with  the  proposal  in  principle,  but 
thought  that  to  make  the  offer  at  that  moment  would  be  premature  and 
therefore  dangerous — first,  because  the  Czechs  might  relax  their  efforts  to 
reach  a  solution,  and  second,  because  their  pride  might  be  wounded. 
Nevertheless,  if  all  else  failed,  Newton  thought  that  the  plan  might  win 
Czech  approval  at  some  later  date,  especially  since  it  would  involve  the 
British  Government  still  more  deeply  in  Czechoslovak  affairs.4  The 
Minister  had  been  right  in  judging  the  offer  premature,  for,  in  discussing 
with  Benes  a  week  later  the  possibility  of  a  breakdown  in  the  negotiations, 
he  found  that  the  President  ‘showed  no  inclination  to  ask  for  advice  or  our 
services  as  a  mediator’.5  It  also  seemed  doubtful  whether  the  Czechoslovak 
Government  would  ever  be  very  enthusiastic  about  a  conciliator  who  was 
to  be  so  impartial  and  unofficial  that  his  conclusions  (especially,  of  course, 
if  these  favoured  the  Czech  case)  would  not  in  any  way  commit  the  British 
Government  to  support  them.6 

Notwithstanding  these  unpromising  reports  from  Prague,  the  British 
Government  decided  that  they  could  not  afford  to  abandon  the  idea  of 
mediation.  By  mid-July  a  deadlock  in  Prague  seemed  inevitable.  News 
reached  London  that  Henlein  ‘took  an  extremely  pessimistic  view  of  the 
situation’.  He  found  the  Czechoslovak  proposals  most  disappointing  and 
suspected  the  Government  of  deliberately  delaying  matters;  he  had  in 
consequence  lost  all  trust  in  Hodza.  Halifax  was  sure  that  Henlein’s  next 
step  would  be  to  demand  a  plebiscite,  and  on  14  July  he  instructed  Newton 
to  warn  Benes  that  this  was  a  move  which  would  seem  far  from  unreasonable 

1  Ibid.  401,  note  i.  See  also  above,  p.  76,  note  2. 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  401  (no.  347).  3  Ibid.  501  (no.  425).  4  Ibid.  504-6. 

5  Ibid.  525.  6  Ibid.  541-2  (no.  468). 
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in  British  eyes.  It  might  be  necessary,  Halifax  added,  to  counter  with 
the  public  announcement  of  a  British  proposal  to  mediate.1  At  home 
Halifax  wasted  no  time.  By  1 6  July  he  had  sounded  Lord  Runciman  as  to 
his  willingness  to  act  as  mediator  and  had  obtained  his  consent  on  condition 
that  both  sides  agreed  to  receive  him  and  to  explain  to  him  fully  their 
respective  points  of  view.2 

At  this  point  came  news  that  the  Czechoslovak  Government  had  decided 
on  the  course  so  strongly  deprecated  by  the  British  Government — namely, 
to  ask  Parliament  to  adopt  the  Nationalities  Statute  before  the  SdP.  had 
had  time  for  adequate  consideration  of  it.  The  British  Government  con¬ 
cluded,  therefore,  that  this  was  the  moment  to  intervene.3  On  18  July 
Newton  received  his  instructions.4  He  was  to  broach  with  Benes  the  question 
of  mediation  as  an  alternative  to  the  procedure  proposed  by  the  President,5 
and  to  offer  the  Czechoslovak  Government  the  services  of 

an  impartial  person  of  standing  and  repute  who  should  be  sent  at  the  right 
moment  to  Czechoslovakia  for  the  joint  purpose  of  investigating  and  mediation, 
who  would  be  quite  independent  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  or  any  other 
Government,  and  whose  function  it  would  be  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
character  of  the  problem  and  with  the  causes  of  disagreement  between  the  two 
Parties,  and  endeavour  by  his  advice  and  influence  to  maintain  contact  between 
the  two  Parties,  or  to  restore  it  in  the  event  of  a  breakdown.  It  would  be  essential, 
of  course,  that  the  individual  selected  should  proceed  with  the  assent  and  if 
possible  at  the  request  of  both  the  Czechoslovak  Government  and  the  Sudeten 
representatives,  and  that  both  sides  should  undertake  to  give  him  all  facilities 
and  to  explain  to  him  fully  their  respective  points  of  view  and  the  difficulties 
that  concern  them.6 


Newton  was  to  tell  Benes  that  the  person  proposed  was  Lord  Runciman. 
He  was  then  to  fulfil  the  delicate  task  of  conveying  to  Benes  that  if  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  could  ‘bring  themselves  to  request  our  help  in 
this  matter  this  would  have  a  ‘favourable  effect  on  public  opinion’  in 
Britain  and  go  a  long  way  towards  counteracting  German  propaganda.7 
If  Benes  did  not  accept  the  British  suggestion,  Newton  was  to  say  that  the 


D-BJ!LF:P-  u  562-3-  *  Ibid.  567  (no.  493). 

As  Henderson  put  the  matter  from  Berlin  in  a  letter  to  Halifax  of  18  July:  ‘  .  .  .  I  wish  we 
had  our  independent  mediator  already  on  the  spot.  .  .  .  Much  as  we  may  hate  doing  it,  we  have 
got  to  be  disagreeable  to  the  Czechs — in  their  own  interests  as  well  as  ours’  (ibid.  500’) 

4  Ibid.  581-3.  v  ' 

5  A  telegram  to  Prague  from  the  Foreign  Office,  sent  on  21  July,  emphasized  the  importance 
o  being  able  to  assure  Henlein  ‘through  our  usual  channels’  (cf.  above,  p.  139,  note  4)  that  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  no  longer  intended  to  force  the  Nationalities  Statute  through  Parlia¬ 
ment  before  the  SdP.  were  ready  ( D.Brit.F.P .  i.  608). 

7  1  n't  precise  wordlng  which  Newton  conveyed  the  British  proposal,  see  ibid.  612. 

r,  laj  N?Wt°.n  succeeded  in  this  last  part  of  his  mission  was  apparent  from  the  form  in  which 
the  Czechoslovak  Government’s  acceptance  was  worded  (see  below,  pp.  ,96-7),  a  form  which 
gave  plausibility  to  Chamberlain  s  announcement  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  26  July  (see 
below,  pp.  200-2).  J  7  v 
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British  Government  might,  if  the  negotiations  seemed  on  the  point  of 
breaking  down,  publish  their  suggestion  and  Benes’s  response.1 

The  French  Government  had  naturally  been  informed  of  the  British 
Government’s  proposal  to  mediate  if  and  when  circumstances  demanded 
it,  but  the  events  of  the  few  days  before  Halifax’s  visit  to  Paris  were  only 
told  in  detail  when  he  arrived  there  and  saw  Daladier  and  Bonnet  on  20 
July.  He  gave  them  first  an  account  of  his  conversation  with  Wiedemann 
and  of  the  latter’s  goodwill  mission,  though  it  was  agreed  that  not  much 
satisfaction  could  be  found  in  Wiedemann’s  assurances  when  all  other 
reports  reaching  London  and  Paris  of  military  activity  in  Germany  were  so 
much  at  variance  with  his  message.  Halifax  then  told  the  French  Ministers 
of  his  latest  instructions  to  Prague;  first,  that  Benes  should  even  now  be 
dissuaded,  if  possible,  from  bringing  his  full  Nationalities  Statute  before 
Parliament  while  it  was  still  not  agreed  by  the  SdP.,  and  second,  that  he 
should  be  informed  of  the  British  Government’s  proposal  to  send  a  mediator 
to  Prague — whose  identity  Halifax  now  disclosed — with  an  intimation 
that  it  might  be  necessary  later  to  make  this  move  public.  Halifax,  in 
sending  a  report  of  his  discussion  with  Daladier  and  Bonnet2  through  the 
British  Embassy  to  the  Foreign  Office  on  20  July,  wrote  that  the  French 
Ministers  expressed  their  agreement  with  the  British  action.  To  Bonnet, 
representing  the  defeatism  widely  prevalent  in  France,  the  proposal  can 
only  have  been  welcome,  though  it  may  have  subsequently  taken  some 
persuasion  to  get  the  consent  of  such  members  of  the  French  Government 
as  Reynaud  and  Mandel.  But  in  any  case  the  British  Government  were 
now  taking  the  lead  and  the  French  Ministers  appear  to  have  been  thank¬ 
ful  to  be  relieved  of  the  responsibility.3 

Hitherto  the  primary  fact  in  Anglo-French  policy  had  been  the  Franco- 
Czechoslovak  alliance4,  and  the  French  obligation  to  see  that  Czecho- 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  595-6  (no.  516).  2  Ibid.  601-3. 

3  On  12  July  Daladier,  speaking  at  the  banquet  of  Provensaux  and  Languedociens  of  Paris, 
had  referred  to  France’s  obligations  to  Czechoslovakia  as  ‘unavoidable  and  sacred’,  but  had  gone 
on  to  describe  France’s  dilemma:  ‘The  French  Government,  like  the  whole  French  people,  are 
animated  by  two  sentiments  which,  I  am  sure,  will  be  understood  by  men  of  all  countries  equally 
devoted  to  peace  and  honour — the  desire  not  to  have  to  fulfil  these  obligations  and  the  determina¬ 
tion  never  to  repudiate  our  word  if  unfortunately  that  hope  should  prove  illusory’.  In  order  not 
to  overstress  France’s  determination  and  so  cause  offence  to  Hitler,  Daladier  had  made  a  special 
reference  to  ‘Germany’s  resolution  for  peace  and  to  the  Chancellor’s  peaceful  aspirations’ — little 
though  he  in  fact  believed  in  them.  After  the  speech  there  was  some  nervousness  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay 
lest  the  British  Government  should  interpret  it  as  a  Franco-German  detente,  and  an  assurance 
that  this  was  not  so  was  forwarded  to  London  through  the  British  Embassy  (ibid.  554). 

On  23  June  the  French  Ambassador  in  Berlin  had  had  a  long  interview  with  Ribbentrop,  who 
reported  that  Fran9ois-Poncet  had  suggested  that  a  conference  of  the  Great  Powers  should  try  to 
find  a  solution  if  the  Czechoslovak-Sudeten  negotiations  were  to  reach  a  deadlock.  Ribbentrop 
rejected  this  idea  out  of  hand.  Fran$ois-Poncet,  according  to  Ribbentrop,  also  said  that  France 
was  prepared  to  make  great  sacrifices  for  peace,  but  that  ‘she  must  not  be  called  upon  to  lose 
face  before  the  world’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  428-31). 

4  Even  this  had  recently  been  causing  Halifax  some  doubts.  During  June  he  had  wondered  if  a 
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Slovakia  was  not  attacked  with  impunity.  Now  the  initiative  had  passed 
out  of  French  hands,  and  the  primary  fact  was  the  British  mediation,  the 
results  of  which  would  have  the  support  of  the  British  Government.  Neither 
the  French  nor  the  Czechs  would  be  in  a  position  to  reject  the  British 
conclusions.  But  the  German  Government  would  be  perfectly  free  to  do 
so.  Inevitably  there  would  be  pressure  on  the  mediator  to  decide  that  what 
the  German  Government  desired  must  be  done. 

While  Halifax  was  agreeing  with  Daladier  and  Bonnet  in  Paris  on 
procedure  in  Prague,  Newton,  on  the  same  day,  20  July,  was  carrying  out 
his  instructions  and  finding  them  difficult.  Benes,  informed  of  the  British 
proposal  to  mediate,  ‘seemed  greatly  taken  aback  and  much  upset’.  Such 
a  proposal,  he  told  Newton,  ‘would  provoke  a  most  serious  crisis  in  the 
country  and  might  entail  [the]  resignation  of  the  Government  and  even 
.  .  .  his  own’.  He  considered  that  he  should  have  been  consulted  before  this 
‘most  serious  and  most  unexpected  message’  was  sent  to  him,  dealing,  as 
it  did,  with  such  ‘far-reaching  intervention’.  It  is  true  that  on  reflection, 
and  after  consultation  with  Hodza,  Benes  seemed  (in  Newton’s  words)  to 
be  ‘a  little  reassured’  and  was  even  ‘inclined  now  to  feel  that  agreement  on 
the  subject  might  be  reached’.1 

Hodza,  when  approached  by  Newton  on  the  next  day,  21  July,  took  an 
entirely  different  line.  He  thought  that  the  offer  should  be  accepted  as  a 
proof  of  British  goodwill,  and  he  promised  Newton  that  he  would  try  to 
persuade  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  to  take  the  same  view.  He  himself 
was  sure  that  negotiations  with  the  SdP.  would  break  down  and  that  it 
was  therefore  useful  to  have  some  plan  of  action  in  reserve.2  He  hoped,  he 
said,  to  be  able  to  give  the  Government’s  reply  by  the  end  of  the  week 
(i.e.  by  23  July),  and  he  proved  as  good  as  his  word.  On  the  morning  of 
the  23rd  he  handed  to  Newton  the  Government’s  acceptance  of  the  British 
proposal.  In  it,  the  Czechoslovak  Government  thanked  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  for  their  constant  interest,  noted  that  already  British  observers  had 
been  welcomed  in  Czechoslovakia,  and,  in  the  hope  of  support  of  their 
honest  efforts  to  find  a  solution  of  the  nationalities  problem,  begged  the 
British  Government  ‘to  be  good  enough  to  indicate  a  person  who  would 


remodelling  of  both  the  Franco-Czechoslovak  and  Russo-Czechoslovak  treaties  might  be  of 
value.  If  the  obligations  of  Czechoslovakia  to  support  France  or  Russia  (were  either  attacked  by 
Germany)  were  removed  from  the  treaties,  leaving  in  them  only  the  unilateral  obligations  of 
France  and  Russia  towards  Czechoslovakia,  this  might  remove  an  ’element  of  friction’  from  the 
German  point  of  view.  Concurrently  he  would  advocate  the  negotiation  of  a  new  non-aggression 
pact  between  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia  ( D.Bvit.F.P .  i.  4.9b — 8) .  Bonnet  was  pressed  for  his 
views  on  these  ideas,  but  he  had  expressed  no  opinion  by  the  time  of  the  Paris  visit  in  July  (ibid. 
503  (no.  429  and  note  2)),  and  when  questioned  again  two  months  later  he  declared  that  he 
was  strongly  opposed  to  discussion  of  the  matter’  until  events  had  rendered  it  necessary  (ibid  ii 
71-4)- _ 

1  Ibid.  i.  600- 1  and  604-7. 

2  Ibid.  607-8. 
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be  ready  with  his  opinion  and  advice  to  help  to  overcome  difficulties  which 
might  eventually  still  arise’.1 

Meanwhile  the  German  Government  made  one  more  gesture  in  London. 
The  Ambassador,  Dirksen,  called  on  Chamberlain  on  22  July,  before 
going  on  six  weeks’  leave.  Their  conversation  was  so  lengthy  as  to  arouse 
much  speculation;  actually,  it  was  largely  a  repetition  of  Wiedemann’s 
talk  with  Halifax,  and  amounted  to  saying:  ‘If  you  want  peace,  you  know 
how  to  get  it.’  The  only  fresh  contribution  now  made  by  the  Prime 
Minister  was  the  news  that  the  British  Government  were  ‘revolving’  in 
their  minds  whether  they  could  made  a  proposal,  should  negotiations 
break  down;  but  the  nature  of  the  proposal  was  not  specified.  Dirksen 
agreed  that  patience  was  needed,  but  he  added  ominously  that  the  ‘present 
proposals  of  the  Czechoslovak  Government  were  entirely  unsatisfactory’. 
With  regard  to  Goring’s  proposed  visit  to  England,  Chamberlain  was 
almost  enthusiastic.  The  British  Government,  he  said,  would  not  only 
consent  but  would  welcome  it,  provided  adequate  preparation  had  been 
made  for  such  a  visit,  and  provided  also  that  the  ‘atmosphere  should  be  as 
favourable  as  possible,  particularly  in  connexion  with  Czechoslovakia’.2 

But  the  situation  in  Prague  was  far  from  favourable.  How  unwelcome 
were  the  rumours  of  British  intervention  and  the  supposed  intention  of  the 
British  Government  to  propose  the  neutralization  of  Czechoslovakia  was 
evident  from  the  Czech  press.  It  was  observed  that  the  attacks  of  the 
German  press  died  down  immediately  after  Wiedemann’s  return  from 
London.  On  23  July  the  official  Prager  Presse  published  a  despatch  from 
London  which  emphasized  the  wishes  of  the  British  Government  for  an 
agreement  with  Germany,  though  it  added :  ‘It  is  another  question  whether 
English  public  opinion  and  the  English  Lower  House  would  accept  any 
Anglo-German  arrangement  which  broke  away  from  the  general  and 
established  principles  of  British  foreign  policy  or  was  achieved  at  the 
expense  of  other  states.’  On  the  same  day,  under  the  headlines  ‘ Rapproche¬ 
ment  between  London  and  Berlin  at  Czechoslovakia’s  expense’,  Narodni 
Noviny  wrote :  ‘Britain  longs  for  an  understanding  with  Germany.  She  has 
long  had  that  desire,  but  she  had  nothing  to  offer.  Now  she  is  offering  an 
agreement  with  the  Sudetens — at  our  expense.’3  Narodni  Politika,  a  non- 
party,  moderate  paper,  asked:  ‘In  view  of  the  unquestionable  strength  of 
the  democratic  states,  contrasted  with  the  dynamic  states,  why  should  it 
always  be  the  former,  particularly  a  state  which  stands  in  the  way  of  German 

1  Ibid.  620  (no.  537). 

2  Ibid.  618-20.  According  to  the  record  of  the  conversation  sent  by  the  Prime  Minister  to  the 
Foreign  Office,  Dirksen  said  that  he  was  sure  that  ‘once  the  Field  Marshal  set  his  foot  on  British 
soil  and  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  for  himself  the  country  and  its  economic  and  military 
might,  all  would  be  straightened  out  between  us’  (ibid.  618,  note  1).  For  Dirksen’s  account 
of  the  interview,  see  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  509-10. 

3  Quoted  in  New  York  Times ,  24  July  1 938. 
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expansion  in  Central  and  South-Eastern  Europe,  who  have  to  pay  the 
price?’1 

The  name  of  the  man  who  was  to  travel  to  Prague  and  there  pacifically 
to  square  the  circle  of  the  Sudeten  German  problem  was  not  long  in 
emerging.  Chamberlain  had  intended  to  reveal  it  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Tuesday  26  July,  but  it  had  leaked  out  in  Paris  by  the  24th  (four  days 
after  Halifax’s  talk  with  the  French  Ministers),  and  appeared  in  the  London 
News  Chronicle  of  the  next  day. 

Meanwhile,  although  the  name  of  Lord  Runciman  was  published  in 
Prague,  and  although  the  Czechoslovak  Government  had  conveyed  to  the 
British  Government  their  official  consent  to  his  mission,  they  had  not  yet 
publicly  signified  their  willingness  to  accept  his  visit.  Their  reluctance  to 
do  so  was  evidently  extreme.  Distrust  of  Chamberlain’s  policy  was  becoming 
acute  in  Prague.  It  was  being  said  that  the  British  Minister  in  Prague  had 
been  urging  the  acceptance  in  full  of  the  SdP.’s  memorandum.  On  25 
July  the  Czechoslovak  Press  Bureau  announced: 

In  regard  to  the  information  in  several  home  and  foreign  newspapers  about 
the  proposal  to  send  Lord  Runciman  to  Prague,  the  proposal  is  indeed  being 
discussed  that  a  prominent  British  personage  should  come  to  Prague  and  studv 
the  Sudeten  German  question  on  the  spot.  The  proposal  is  under  consideration 
but  no  decision  has  as  yet  been  taken.2 

But  in  the  course  of  25  July,  the  day  before  the  debate  on  foreign  affairs 
in  the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster,  when  Chamberlain  was  to 
announce  Runciman’s  mission,  it  was  made  known  in  Prague  that  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  had  accepted  the  proposal.  The  Czech  press 
of  the  26th  made  the  best  of  the  foreign  intervention  in  what  it  had 
hitherto  insisted  was  a  matter  of  domestic  politics,  and  affected  to  interpret 
Runciman’s  mission  as  binding  the  British  Government  to  collaboration 
with  Czechoslovakia  and  to  support  of  her  basic  conditions.  Mrodni 
Politika  wrote:  ‘We  can  afford  to  sacrifice  some  of  our  prestige.  The 
Henleinists  have  the  support  of  the  Reich,  and  we  must  ensure  the  support 
of  the  Great  Powers.  And  Ceske  Slovo,  the  organ  of  Benes’s  former  party,  took 
the  line :  The  mission  of  Lord  Runciman  is  a  gesture  which  to  a  certain 
extent  engages  the  Biitish  Government.  The  more  the  British  Government 
concerns  itself  with  the  situation  in  Central  Europe,  the  more  it  assumes 
responsibility  for  the  political  evolution  in  this  region.’3  That  line  of 

1  Quoted  in  Daily  Telegraph,  25  July  1938.  2  ^  26July  1038 

3  Quoted  in  Daily  Telegraph,  27  July  1938.  According  to  Osusky,  Eden  was  reported  by 
Massigli  to  have  made  a.remark  to  this  effect  in  conversation  with  Corbin  in  London  Osusky 
also  attributed  to  Massigli  the  opinion  that  the  English  knew  that  war  was  coining  and  were  using 
all  possible  means  to  postpone  it;  Runciman  was  being  sent  to  Prague  in  order  to  gain  time 
(Osusky  s  report  to  Prague  of  5  August  in  Berber,  Europdische  Politik,  pp.  119-20-  cf  report  from 
Osusky  of  30  July  on  a  conversation  between  Bonnet  and  Jules  Sauerwein:  ibid.  p.  1  iq).  Masaryk 
in  London,  also  got  the  impression  that  Chamberlain  wanted  at  all  costs  to  gain  time  He  reported 
on  26  July  that  Halifax  had  made  this  clear  to  him  in  their  last  conversation  (ibid.). 
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argument  must  indeed  have  been  the  only  comfort  to  Benes  and  his 
Ministers  in  the  predicament  in  which  they  found  themselves.  They  were 
not  in  a  position  to  alienate  the  British,  and  therefore  the  French,  Govern¬ 
ments  by  a  refusal,  which  would  have  been  announced  by  Chamberlain  in 
the  House  of  Commons  and  would  have  lost  them  much  of  their  support 
in  Western  opinion.  The  news  of  their  acceptance  was  a  trump  card  in 
Chamberlain’s  hand  when  he  rose  to  defend  the  Government’s  policy  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  afternoon  of  26  July,  even  if  he  was  not  in  a  position 
to  produce  the  news  of  the  Runciman  mission  as  a  surprise  for  the  House. 

The  debate  was  opened  by  Sir  Archibald  Sinclair  on  behalf  of  the 
Opposition.  He  expressed  the  sympathy  of  all  parties  with  the  Government’s 
main  purpose,  the  achievement  of  peace,  but  attacked  the  Government’s 
policy  of  appeasement,  in  China,  in  Spain,  in  Africa,  as  certain  to  result 
either  in  war  or  in  craven  surrender  to  the  aggressive  Powers.  With  regard 
to  Czechoslovakia  he  assumed  that  the  Government’s  policy  was  the  same 
as  that  which  he  and  his  friends  desired,  namely  to  press  the  Czechoslovak 
Government  to  give  the  most  generous  concessions  consistent  with  the 
safety  of  their  state  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  afford  them  the  support 
of  Great  Britain  in  resisting  unjust  and  aggressive  demands.  The  Opposi¬ 
tion  accordingly  welcomed  the  appointment  of  Runciman  ‘in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  the  Czech  Government  for  the  period  of  negotiations’.  But 
their  confidence  was  shaken  by  certain  events  and  by  rumours  which  were 
circulating.  Sinclair  asked  the  Prime  Minister  a  number  of  questions. 
What  had  Wiedemann  come  to  London  to  say — to  bring  a  German  offer 
of  willingness  to  co-operate  in  the  organization  of  peace  or  merely  to  find 
out  whether  Great  Britain  would  take  a  German  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 
lying  down?  And  what  were  the  ‘certain  assurances’,  which  (according  to 
the  official  communique)  Chamberlain  had  given  to  Dirksen,  to  the 
effect  that  the  British  Government  were  exercising  a  restraining  effect  in 
Prague?  Further,  was  there  any  truth  in  the  rumour  that  His  Majesty’s 
Government  were  trying  to  hustle  the  Czechs  in  their  negotiations,  which 
were  inevitably  delicate  and  extremely  complicated?  And  lastly,  was  it 
true  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  were  pressing  the  Czechs  to  submit 
their  proposals  to  Henlein  for  his  approval,  instead  of  laying  them  before 
the  Czechoslovak  Parliament,  where  the  SdP.  could  argue  their  case  before 
the  public  opinion  of  the  world? 

Sinclair  closed  this  portion  of  his  speech  by  emphasizing  the  supreme 
importance  of  supporting  Czechoslovakia  against  excessive  demands 
supported  by  Germany.  If  that  were  not  done,  one  of  two  results  would 
follow.  Either  that  state,  possessing  the  fifth  largest  and  one  of  the  most 
efficient  armies  in  Europe,  would  come  under  German  control  and  there 
would  be  nothing  to  prevent  the  extension  of  German  power  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  the  Black  Sea;  or  the  Czechs,  with  dour  resolution,  would 
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fight,  automatically  supported  by  the  French  and  the  Russians.  It  was 
evident,  from  the  signs  of  immense  military  activity  in  Germany  and  from 
the  German  press’s  attacks  on  Czechoslovakia,  that  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  were  considering  another  coup,  in  succession  to  those  in  the  Rhine¬ 
land  and  Austria.  If  Germany  were  left  in  any  uncertainty  about  the 
determination  of  Great  Britain  to  resist  such  an  act  of  aggression,  His 
Majesty’s  Government  would  bear  a  heavy  responsibility  for  the  resulting 
catastrophe. 

In  his  reply  the  Prime  Minister  made  no  allusion  to  Wiedemann  and 
denied  that  the  assurances  which  he  had  been  described  as  giving  to  the 
German  Ambassador  had  been  anything  more  than  that  the  British 
Government  were  urging  the  Czechoslovak  Government  to  do  all  that  they 
possibly  could,  ‘consistent  with  what  they  consider  essential  to  their  own 
state,  to  come  to  an  agreement’.1  As  to  the  rumour  that  the  British 
Government  were  hustling  the  Czechoslovak  Government,  Chamberlain 
had  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  that. 

Indeed  [he  said],  the  very  opposite  is  the  truth.  Our  anxiety  has  been  rather 
lest  the  Czechoslovakian  Government  should  be  too  hasty  in  dealing  with  a 
situation  of  such  delicacy  that  it  was  most  desirable  that  the  two  sides  should 
not  get  into  a  position  where  they  were  set,  and  unable  to  have  any  further  give- 
and-take  between  them. 

Of  the  second  rumour,  that  British  pressure  had  been  applied  to  induce 
the  Czechoslovak  Government  to  submit  their  draft  legislation  to  the 
SdP.  before  laying  it  before  their  Parliament,  Chamberlain  said  that  that 
was  precisely  what  the  British  Government  had  urged,  since  the  solution 
most  worth  having  would  be  one  that  was  accepted  by  Henlein.  But  no 
such  agreement  between  the  Czechoslovak  Government  and  the  SdP.  had 
been  achieved.  Indeed,  he  said, 

as  time  has  gone  on,  it  has  begun  to  appear  doubtful  whether,  without  some 
assistance  from  outside,  such  a  voluntary  agreement  could  take  place.  In  those 
circumstances,  His  Majesty’s  Government  have  been  considering  whether  there 
were  some  other  way  in  which  they  could  lend  their  help  to  bring  the  negotiators 
together,  and,  in  response  to  a  request  from  the  Government  of  Czechoslovakia, 
we  have  agreed  to  propose  a  person  with  the  necessary  experience  and  qualities 
to  investigate  this  subject  on  the  spot  and  endeavour,  if  need  be,  to  suggest  means 
for  bringing  the  negotiations  to  success.  Such  an  investigator  and  mediator 
would,  of  course,  be  independent  of  His  Majesty’s  Government — in  fact,  he 
would  be  independent  of  all  Governments.  He  would  act  only  in  his  personal 
capacity.  ...  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  task  of  anyone  who  undertakes  this 
duty  is  going  to  be  a  very  exacting,  very  responsible,  and  very  delicate  one,  and 

1  According  to  Dirksen’s  record  of  the  conversation,  Chamberlain  had  ‘emphasized  the  earnest 
will  of  the  British  Government,  by  intensified  and  continued  pressure  on  Prague,  to  bring  about 
a  settlement  of  the  Czech  crisis,  and  to  secure  the  desired  autonomy  for  the  Sudeten  Germans’ 

( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  432). 
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His  Majesty’s  Government  feel  that  they  are  fortunate  in  having  secured  from 
Lord  Runciman  a  promise  to  undertake  it,  provided  he  is  assured  of  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  Sudeten  Germans — I  hope  he  will  be — as  well  as  the  assistance  of 
the  Czechoslovakian  Government.  .  .  .  He  is  an  investigator  and  mediator.  .  .  . 
He  will  try  to  acquaint  himself  with  all  the  facts  and  the  views  of  the  two  sides, 
and  he  will  no  doubt  see  them  separately,  and  perhaps  later  on  he  will  be  able 
to  make  some  proposals  to  them  which  will  help  them.  He  is  in  the  position  .  .  . 
of  a  man  who  goes  down  to  assist  in  settling  a  strike.  He  has  to  see  two  sides  who 
have  come  to  a  point  when  they  cannot  go  any  further.  He  is  there  as  an 
independent,  impartial  person. 

The  Prime  Minister  then  dwelt  with  satisfaction  on  the  assurances 
received  from  the  German  Government  of  their  desire  for  a  peaceful 
solution  of  the  Czechoslovak  problem.  If  only  that  could  be  achieved,  the 
way  would  be  open  for  further  efforts  for  general  appeasement.  He  closed 
on  a  note  of  optimism,  saying : 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  I  think  that  many  of  us  must  have  felt  that  it 
was  likely  to  be  critical,  for  good  or  for  evil,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  now 
that  more  than  half  of  it  has  gone,  I  believe  we  all  feel  that  the  atmosphere  is 
lighter,  and  that  throughout  the  Continent  there  is  a  relaxation  of  that  sense  of 
tension  which  six  months  ago  was  present.  To  that  lightening  of  the  atmosphere 
and  slackening  of  the  tension,  we  believe  that  the  policy  of  His  Majesty’s 
Government  has  made  its  contribution.  We  intend  to  pursue  it  and  we  believe 
that  in  the  end  we  shall  succeed  in  bringing  back  security  and  confidence 
to  Europe.1 

A  number  of  points  emerged  from  the  Prime  Minister’s  statement.  It 
showed  that  the  British  Government  had  changed  their  method  of  proce¬ 
dure  at  Prague.  In  the  early  summer  they  had  exerted  much  pressure  to 
induce  the  Czechs  to  grant  what  would  satisfy  the  Sudeten  Germans. 
But  now  that  it  was  clear  that  the  Czech  offer  was  not  going  to  have  in 
the  least  that  effect,  the  British  Government  had  hastily  ‘gone  into  reverse’ 
and  were  determined  not  to  let  the  Czechs  commit  themselves  to  a  posi¬ 
tion  from  which  retreat  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  If  the  Czechs 
could  not  be  pushed  into  swallowing  their  medicine  by  ordinary  diplomacy, 
they  must  be  manoeuvred  into  doing  so  by  some  other  means. 

Chamberlain’s  statement  corrected  Sinclair’s  assumption  (which  had 
accorded  with  The  Times  of  that  morning  and  the  Daily  Telegraph's 
announcement  of  the  official  communique  in  Prague  to  the  same  effect) 
that  Runciman  was  to  act  as  an  ‘adviser  to  the  Czechoslovak  Government’. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  to  be  something  much  more  than  a  super¬ 
diplomat.  He  was  to  be  a  conciliator,  hearing  all  the  facts  and  the  argu¬ 
ments  from  both  sides  and,  fitted  by  his  long  experience  of  industrial 

1  26  July  1938,  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  338,  coll.  2955-63;  cf.  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1938,  ii. 
166-8. 
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disputes  and  international  commercial  negotiations,  he  was  to  suggest 
expedients  and  modifications  in  the  demands  of  both  parties.  Chamberlain 
also  asserted  that  Runciman  was  being  sent  ‘in  response  to  a  request  from 
the  Government  of  Czechoslovakia’.  The  assertion  was  certainly  useful  in 
the  debate,  for  it  almost  silenced  the  Opposition’s  accusation  that  the 
British  Government’s  pressure  on  the  Czechs  amounted  to  open  inter¬ 
vention,  but  it  was  in  fact  a  most  misleading  statement.  It  is  true  that  the 
official  acceptance  of  the  Czechoslovak  Government  was,  as  has  been 
stated  above,1  phrased  in  such  a  way  as  to  look  like  a  request  for  mediation, 
but  it  is  equally  true  (and  no  hint  of  this  was  allowed  to  appear)  that  this 
was  entirely  the  result  of  pressure  applied  behind  the  scenes. 

Further,  as  the  Czech  public  must  have  noted  with  alarm,  Runciman 
was  not  to  come  to  Prague  as  the  emissary  of  the  British  Government,  but 
solely  as  a  distinguished  individual  whose  personal  qualities  fitted  him  for 
his  formidable  task.  In  other  words,  the  British  Government  would  not 
be  bound  to  accept  his  conclusions.2 

But  while  these  definitions  of  Runciman’s  position  technically  guarded 
the  British  Government  against  the  accusations  of  intervention  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  Czechoslovakia  and  of  elevating  the  Sudeten  Germans 
to  the  position  of  an  ‘international  person’,  and  theoretically  released  that 
Government  from  responsibility  for  the  conciliator’s  conclusions,  they  did 
not  materially  affect  his  status.  The  fact  remained  that  Runciman  would 
be  in  touch  with  the  British  Government  and  would  in  the  end  report  to 
them.  Consequently  one  party,  the  Czechoslovak  Government,  would  be 
under  the  constant  necessity  of  accepting  such  advice  as  the  conciliator 
might  suggest,  for  fear  of  losing  the  all-important  support  of  Great  Britain; 
while  the  other,  the  SdP.,  looking  elsewhere  for  support,  needed  only  to 
press  their  case  to  the  uttermost  and  to  convince  the  conciliator  that  the 
whole  question  was  incapable  of  solution  except  on  their  own  terms  or  even 
by  the  partition  of  Czechoslovakia.  Very  naturally  did  the  member  for 
Caerphilly  (Morgan  Jones),  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  after  the 
Prime  Minister  on  26  July,  express  his  surprise  at  hearing  that  the  British 
Government  aimed  at  pushing  the  Czechs  to  go  as  far  as  they  themselves 
thought  that  they  safely  could;  whereas  it  looked  as  though  they  were  to 
be  pushed  as  far  as  the  British  Government  thought  that  they  should  go. 
Chamberlain’s  allusion  to  ‘a  man  who  goes  down  to  assist  in  settling  a 
strike  and  to  Runciman’s  previous  experience  in  resolving  disputes  had 

1  See  above,  pp.  194  and  note  7,  196-7. 

Halifax  had  stated  this  point  very  bluntly  when  discussing  the  proposal  with  Daladier  and 
Bonnet  in  I  aris  on  20  July.  The  British  Government’s  responsibility,  he  said,  would  ‘begin  and 
end  with  finding  the  mediator  and  with  turning  him  loose  in  Prague  to  make  the  best  that  he 
could  of  the  business.  I  thought  it  important  to  say  this’,  Halifax  added  in  his  report,  ‘as  I 
anticipated  that  Di.  Bene§  might  endeavour  to  fasten  upon  us  a  measure  of  responsibility  for  any 
solution  so  suggested’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  i.  601-3). 
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reference  to  the  world  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mentality  with  its  respect  for 
compromise  and  constant  desire  for  agreed  settlements.  In  Prague  Runci- 
man  would  find  himself  in  a  very  different  atmosphere,  that  of  absolute 
principles,  of  rational  arguments  based  on  divergent  premisses  and  pursued 
to  their  final  consequences,  of  secular  hatreds  sharpened  by  half  a  century 
of  bitter  conflict;  and  above  all  an  atmosphere  darkened  by  the  threat  of 
colossal  German  armaments,  which  had  no  meaning  apart  from  the  con¬ 
fessed  purpose  of  domination  in  Central  Europe.  Well  did  another  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  26  July  and  in 
criticism  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  optimism,  describe  the  Sudeten  German 
question  as  ‘the  nearest  thing  to  an  insoluble  problem  I  have  ever  dis¬ 
covered’. 

Indeed,  only  on  two  assumptions,  and  they  had  but  slender  justification, 
could  Runciman’s  mission  be  viewed  with  optimism.  The  first  was  that 
those  SdP.  spokesmen  who  had  declared  that  their  party  agreed  to  leave 
the  control  of  foreign  policy  and  of  the  armed  forces  wholly  to  the  central 
Czechoslovak  Government  had  accurately  stated  their  party’s  policy. 
If  that  meant  that  the  SdP.  were  prepared  to  drop  their  demand  that  the 
leaders  of  the  autonomous  nationalities  should  be  ex  officio  members  of  the 
Cabinet  and  of  the  Supreme  Council  for  National  Defence,  then  Runciman 
might  possibly  persuade  the  Czechs  to  accept  the  SdP.’s  memorandum, 
subject  to  the  modification  indicated.1  It  was  also  necessary  to  assume  that 
Hitler  would  be  satisfied  with  that  solution.  The  second  assumption  was 
that  Runciman  might  succeed  in  preventing  the  head-on  collision  between 
Berlin  and  Prague,  which  appeared  inevitable  if  the  gap  between  Prague 
and  the  SdP.  were  openly  confessed.  But  those  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  who  were  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  Central  Europe 
left  Westminster  oppressed  with  the  foreboding  that  alarming  news  might 
summon  them  back  before  the  normal  end  of  the  recess. 

One  further  point  in  connexion  with  Runciman’s  mission  was  quickly 
settled.  On  27  July,  the  day  after  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  Essener  National  fyitung  published  an  interview  with  Kundt,  in  which 
the  SdP.’s  parliamentary  leader  declared: 

We  are  prepared  as  always  to  present  our  point  of  view  openly  and  honourably 
to  anyone  who  interests  himself  with  objective  intentions  in  the  situation  in 
Czechoslovakia,  and  to  assist  him  in  every  way  to  study  the  situation,  so  that  he 
may  form  a  judgment  as  an  objective  observer  and  assessor.2 

On  the  previous  night,  26  July,  Kundt  had  seen  the  British  Minister  in 
Prague  and  assured  him  that  the  SdP.  ‘would  welcome  any  objective 
study  of  conditions  which  might  in  any  way  help  to  lead  to  a  positive 

1  SdP.  Memorandum  of  7  June  1938,  Point  VI,  1  ( b )  and  2  ( b);  see  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for 

i938>  h-  *56. 

2  Quoted  in  Daily  Telegraph ,  27  July  1938. 
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result’.1  Halifax,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  27  th,  was  therefore 
able  to  announce  that  the  Sudeten  leaders  had  received  the  idea  favourably 
and  that  he  hoped  that  the  way  seemed  to  be  clear  for  Lord  Runciman  to 
proceed  on  his  public-spirited  mission.  He  repeated  the  Prime  Minister’s 
insistence  that  Runciman  would  go  as  a  private  individual  (though  Lord 
Cecil  had  previously  described  as  an  illusion  the  belief  that-  the  British 
Government  would  not  thereby  be  involved  in  any  responsibility)  and 
recounted  Runciman’s  description  of  his  future  position  in  Prague.  ‘I 
quite  understand’,  he  had  said,  ‘y°u  are  setting  me  adrift  in  a  small  boat 
in  mid-Atlantic’,  to  which  Halifax  had  replied :  ‘That  is  exactly  the  position.’ 
The  Foreign  Secretary  (who  had  himself  in  the  past  done  so  much  to  assuage 
the  bitterness  of  interracial  differences  within  the  framework  of  one  state) 
then  dwelt  on  the  successful  application  within  the  British  Commonwealth 
of  the  principle  of  partnership  in  self-administration  and  expressed  the 
pathetic  hope  that  in  the  confessedly  difficult  circumstances  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  a  similar  success  might  be  attained. 

The  German  Government  were  informed  of  the  plan  confidentially  on 
25  July.  Henderson’s  instructions  were  to  gain  German  goodwill  for  the 
scheme,  if  this  were  possible,  and  a  promise  to  further  it  with  the  SdP. 
Once  more  it  was  suggested  that  the  initiative  for  the  proposal  should  be 
represented  as  coming  from  the  Czechoslovak  Government  and  that  ‘His 
Majesty’s  Government  had  acceded  to  it’.2  Naturally  no  public  expression 
of  German  official  opinion  upon  the  despatch  of  Runciman  was  made,  but 
in  private  Henderson  was  told  by  Weizsacker  that  Ribbentrop  had 
complained  that  the  public  announcement  of  the  mission  had  preceded  its 
communication  to  the  German  Government  and  that  ‘in  the  circumstances 
the  latter  must  reserve  its  attitude’  and  treat  the  matter  as  a  purely  British 
concern.3  It  must  have  seemed  in  Berlin  that  the  British  Government  had 
been  alarmed  and  were  now  taking  action  which  fitted  in  with  Hitler’s 
plans,  since  it  could  be  represented  as  marking  the  exhaustion  of  British 
patience  at  the  reluctance  of  the  Czechs  to  grant  reasonable  terms  to  the 
Sudeten  Germans.  When  the  right  moment  had  come,  Hitler  could 
denounce  as  unreasonable  whatever  the  Czechoslovak  Government  offered, 
confident  that  he  would  have  further  undermined  Western  resistance.  In 
the  German  press  it  was  assumed  that  Great  Britain  was  directly  inter- 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  8  (no.  547).  See  also  Eisenlohr’s  telegram  to  Berlin,  27  July  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii. 
519-20). 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  3-4;  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  512-14. 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  13  (no.  552);  see  also  D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  517.  A  personal  reply  from  Halifax  to 
Ribbentrop  regretting  the  premature  press  announcement  and  deploring  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment’s  attitude  of  non-co-operation  was  sent  on  28  July  ( D.Brit.F.P .  ii.  18-19;  D.Ger.F.P.  ii. 
322-3).  No  answer  to  this  letter  was  sent  until  21  August,  when  Ribbentrop  disclaimed  any 
responsibility  for  the  success  or  failure  of  the  Runciman  Mission,  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
Runciman’s  stay  in  Prague  would  open  the  eyes  of  the  British  public  to  the  real  situation  (ibid. 
599-601;  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  127-9;  see  also  below,  p.  266,  note  1). 
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vening  in  Czechoslovakia  to  facilitate  the  revision  of  the  hated  peace 
treaties.  The  Deutsche  Allgemeine  £eitung  of  26  July  published  a  jubilant 
message  from  its  correspondent  in  London. 

At  last  the  British  Government  [he  wrote]  has  summoned  the  courage,  without 
appealing  to  the  League  of  Nations  and  without  hiding  behind  the  Court  of 
Arbitration  at  The  Hague,  to  send  a  man  to  Prague  who  is  to  shoulder  before  all 
the  world  responsibility  for  a  reasonable  solution.  It  is  the  first  open  attempt 
since  the  war  to  revise  an  essential  part  of  the  Versailles  treaty.1 

That  Runciman  was  being  sent  to  recommend  a  revision  of  the  regime  in 
the  state  which  above  all  others  was  a  product  of  the  peace  treaties  was 
undeniable ;  that  such  revision  should  have  been  made  many  years  before 
was  generally  conceded  in  France  and  Britain;  but  that  it  should  be 
granted  now,  when  the  demand  for  it  was  supported  by  the  tanks  and 
aeroplanes  of  the  Reich,  and  to  the  extent  that  the  Reich  might  consider 
reasonable,  would  only  be  proof  of  Britain’s  inadequate  armament,  making 
it  impossible  for  her  to  demand  a  settlement  in  terms  of  human  welfare 
rather  than  of  power  politics.  What  the  Western  Allies  might  together 
have  imposed  on  Czechoslovakia  in  the  days  of  their  power,  they  could  not 
now  impose  without  laying  all  Central  Europe  at  the  feet  of  Nazi  Germany. 

1  Quoted  in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  27  July  1938. 
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(i)  The  Unofficial  Publication  of  the  Czechoslovak  Government’s 

Bills  on  27  July  1938 

With  the  acceptance  of  the  Runciman  Mission  by  all  parties  concerned, 
there  was  no  longer  any  point  in  submitting  the  Czechoslovak  Govern¬ 
ment’s  bills  to  Parliament.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  convened  for 
2  August,  but  it  was  explained  that  the  three  Nationalities  Reform  Bills 
would  not  be  submitted  to  the  House  for  some  time,  in  order  to  give  the 
Opposition  parties  time  to  digest  them  and  to  discuss  them  with  the 
Government.  In  the  meantime  the  legislature,  which  had  been  prorogued 
since  io  May,  could  get  on  with  other  matters. 

During  the  week  which  elapsed  between  Chamberlain’s  announcement 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  Runciman’s  departure,  the  situation  in 
Czechoslovakia  deteriorated.  The  first  effect  of  the  forthcoming  mission 
was  to  ‘hustle  the  Czechs’  into  publicly  stating  at  any  rate  part  of  their 
terms.  On  27  July  it  was  announced  that  the  texts  of  the  Nationalities  and 
Language  Bills  had  been  finally  approved  by  Ministers  and  on  the  same 
day  the  Prager  Tageblatt  published  the  texts.  And  on  the  next  day  a  draft 
of  part  of  the  Administrative  Reform  Bill  was  delivered  to  the  SdP.’s 
negotiating  committee. 

It  was  officially  stated  on  28  July  that  the  version  of  the  first  two  bills, 
published  in  the  Prager  Tageblatt ,  was  neither  accurate  nor  complete  and 
did  not  represent  the  Government’s  last  word.  But  as  the  published  version 
approximated  to  what  had  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  the  contents  of 
the  bills,  and  as  Kundt  at  once  stated  that  it  corresponded  with  the  docu¬ 
ments  handed  to  his  committee  as  far  back  as  30  June,  it  was  taken  sub¬ 
stantially  to  represent  the  Government’s  offer  in  respect  of  linguistic  rights 
and  the  protection  of  the  nationality  of  the  individual. 

The  Nationalities  Bill  professed  to  unify,  consolidate,  and  enlarge  the 
existing  rights  of  the  various  nationalities  in  the  spirit  of  democracy  and 
humanity.  It  contained  thirteen  chapters.  The  first  re-enacted  the  consti¬ 
tutional  provision  for  the  equality  of  all  Czechoslovak  nationals  before  the 
law,  and  added  that  no  person  was  to  be  considered  unreliable  on  the 
ground  of  his  speech,  race,  or  religion,  and  that  such  characteristics  were 
not  to  be  the  ground  for  any  adverse  discrimination  in  the  distribution  of 
public  funds;  while  the  law  on  associations  was  expressly  enlarged  to 
authorize  the  formation  of  associations  on  a  national  basis.  In  the  second 
chapter  the  test  of  nationality  was  declared  to  be  a  person’s  mother  tongue, 
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as  claimed  by  the  person  in  question.  On  attaining  the  age  of  eighteen 
anyone  was  free  to  change  his  nationality,  provided  that  he  could  prove 
that  he  was  master  of  the  language  of  the  nationality  which  he  wished  to 
obtain,  did  not  habitually  use  that  of  the  nationality  which  he  was  pro¬ 
posing  to  abandon,  and  was  not  actuated  by  mercenary  motives.  The 
language  test  did  not  apply  to  those  claiming  Jewish  nationality.  There 
followed,  in  the  third  and  fourth  chapters,  some  penalties,  running  up  to 
five  years’  imprisonment,  for  forcible  denationalization,  threats,  or  bribes 
with  a  view  to  denationalization,  and  persecution  on  account  of  nationality. 
The  fifth  chapter  provided  that  posts  and  employment  in  the  service  of  the 
Government  should  be  distributed  amongst  all  the  nationalities  of  the 
state  in  strict  proportion  to  their  numerical  strengths.  The  same  principle 
was  to  be  applied  in  elections  and  to  employment  in  state-controlled 
institutions  and  under  local  authorities.  In  the  appointment  of  new  officials 
and  employees  of  institutions,  which  exclusively  served  the  needs  of  a 
population  of  one  nationality,  preference  would  be  given  to  members  of 
that  nationality.  The  same  proportionality  was  to  be  applied,  according 
to  the  sixth  chapter,  to  the  allotment  of  public  funds  to  cultural  and 
charitable  institutions.  As  far  as  possible,  it  was  also  to  apply  to  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  state  contracts;  except  that  in  mixed-language  areas  preference 
would  be  given  to  concerns  which  did  not  discriminate  against  a  nationality 
in  engaging  employees,  and  that  the  principle  of  proportionality  would 
not  apply  to  state  concerns,  concerns  whose  capital  was  mainly  Govern¬ 
ment  money,  or  which  were  delivering  war  material.  State  contracts  would 
be  withheld  from  concerns  which  violated  the  Nationalities  Statute, 
disturbed  the  international  peace,  or  maintained  a  hostile  attitude  to  the 
members  of  any  nationality.  The  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  chapters 
repeated  the  principles  of  the  existing,  and  extremely  liberal,  law  with 
regard  to  education,  according  to  which  each  nationality  was  entitled  to 
a  number  of  schools  in  proportion  to  its  own  percentage  of  the  population 
and  enjoyed  autonomous  control  of  its  schools.  The  ninth  chapter  re¬ 
enacted  the  existing  autonomy  of  the  nationalities  in  adult  education  and 
cultural  matters,  in  social  insurance,  and  in  the  sections  of  the  central 
Czechoslovak  savings  bank.  The  tenth  and  eleventh  chapters  were  to 
consist  of  the  as  yet  uncompleted  Administration  Reform  Bill;  and  the 
twelfth  of  the  Language  Bill.  The  main  points  of  the  thirteenth  and  last 
chapter,  on  the  enforcement  of  the  reforms,  were  the  provision  of  national 
assessors  to  co-operate  with  the  state  officials,  and  that  it  should  be  open 
to  fifty  deputies  or  twenty-five  senators  to  appeal  to  the  Constitutional 
Court;  instead  of,  as  theretofore,  only  to  a  majority  of  the  Chamber  or  the 
Senate.  The  practical  value  of  this  last  provision  lay  in  the  fact  that  the 
SdP.  had  the  number  of  votes  in  both  Houses  now  declared  adequate  for 
the  making  of  such  an  appeal. 
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The  Language  Bill  provided  that  the  local  percentage  of  a  nationality, 
necessary  to  make  that  nationality’s  language  official  in  any  district,  might 
be  reduced  from  20  per  cent.,  but  the  new  figure  was  not  yet  stated. 
Correspondence  on  educational  matters  was  to  be  conducted  in  the  language 
in  which  the  education  in  question  was  given.  Correspondence  between 
state  officials  or  concerns  and  a  commune  was  normally  to  be  in  the 
language  of  the  latter,  unless  the  nature  of  the  business  imposed  the 
necessity  of  using  both  the  Czechoslovak  and  another  language.  A  know¬ 
ledge  of  any  of  the  nationalities’  languages  would  be  a  qualification  for 
employment  by  the  state  and  consideration  would  be  given  to  it  in  the 
distribution  of  appointments.1 

These  two  bills  evidently  enlarged  the  privileges  of  the  minorities  in 
Czechoslovakia.  As  minority  legislation  they  were  far  in  advance  of 
Czechoslovakia’s  obligations  under  her  Minority  Treaties  and  of  the 
practice  of  any  of  her  neighbours  towards  their  minorities.  But  they  did 
not  meet  the  SdP.’s  demand  for  national  equality.  The  conception  of  the 
Staatsvolk  as  against  minorities  was  still  there.  It  appeared  as  though  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  had  hastily  arranged  for  the  publication  of  part 
of  its  programme,  the  less  contentious  part,  in  order  to  make  an  impression 
abroad  and  on  Runciman,  before  his  arrival.  The  bills  were  indeed  widely 
greeted  in  the  British  and  French  press  as  concessions  of  great  generosity 
to  the  Sudeten  Germans;  as  indeed  they  were,  if  the  Czech  conception  of 
the  national  state  were  admitted.  How  much  in  advance  of  other  govern¬ 
ments  was  the  Czechoslovak  in  the  cultural  privileges  which  it  had  already 
granted  to  its  German  nationals  was  strikingly  set  out  in  a  memorandum 
submitted  to  the  Runciman  Mission  by  an  Association  of  Democratic 
Germans  of  Czechoslovakia  (see  opposite  page). 

The  negotiating  committee  of  the  SdP.,  on  1  August,  published  two 
pamphlets,  one  stating  in  parallel  columns  the  existing  law  and  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  new  bills,  and  the  other  containing  their  criticisms.  They 
rejected  the  bills  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  they  perpetuated  the  conception 
of  a  Czech  Staatsvolk,  beside  whom  the  other  nationalities  would  only  enjoy 
secondary  rights;  and  they  argued  that  no  one  would  appreciably  benefit 
from  the  bills,  while  the  Czechs  who  had  immigrated  into  the  Sudetenland 
since  1918  would  be  confirmed  in  their  intrusion  and,  since  their  language 
would  still  be  everywhere  official,  would  enjoy  a  privileged  position  in 
matters  linguistic  even  where  they  were  negligible  in  numbers.  In  view  of 
the  many  uncertainties  of  the  situation,  Kundt,  on  Friday,  29  July, 
addressed  an  open  letter  to  the  Prime  Minister  asking  five  questions.  Did 
the  Government,  despite  the  official  announcement  concerning  the  pub¬ 
lished  version  of  the  two  bills,  adhere  to  the  principles  of  those  two  bills  as 
communicated  to  the  SdP.  on  30  June?  Was  the  text  of  that  part  of  the 

1  Summaries  in  Berliner  Tageblatt,  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  Prager  Presse,  and  Reichspost,  28  July  1938. 
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official 
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conservatoire) 
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German 

theatres 
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daily 

newspapers 

Number  of  Germans 
and  percentage  of 
total  population 1 

In  Italy 

nil 

7 

1 95,650  (38%)  in  1 92 1 2 

In  Hungary  . 

nil 

I  I 

55>,2ii  (7%)  in  1920 

In  Jugoslavia 

nil 

18 

513,472  (4%)  in  1921 

In  Poland 

2 

7i 

i,059,'94  (4%)  in  1921 

In  Czechoslovakia  . 

17 

249 

3, >23,568  (23%)  in  1921 

1  This  column  is  added  to  illustrate  the  much  greater  proportion  of  Germans  in  Czechoslovakia, 
even  allowing  for  some  understatement  in  the  figures  for  the  other  countries.  The  cultural  and 
economic  level  of  the  Germans  in  Czechoslovakia,  also,  was  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
humbler  German  communities  in  Hungary  or  Jugoslavia.  Even  so  the  Czechoslovak  record  is 
remarkable.  The  figures  are  taken  from  W.  Winkler,  Statistisches  Handbuch  der  europaischen  Nationa- 
litaten  (Vienna,  Braumiiller,  1931). 

2  In  Italy  the  number  and  percentage  of  Germans  applies  only  to  South  Tyrol,  not  to  Italy 
as  a  whole. 


Administrative  Reform  Bill,  which  the  SdP.’s  negotiating  committee  had 
received  two  days  before,  definitive ;  and  when  might  the  committee  expect 
to  receive  the  remainder?  When  might  the  committee  expect  to  receive  the 
final  text  of  the  whole  of  the  Government’s  proposals?  When  would  the 
Government  give  the  committee  the  written  reply,  promised  on  15  July, 
to  the  SdP.’s  memorandum  of  7  June?  And  lastly,  did  the  Government 
propose  to  continue  the  negotiations  with  the  SdP.  or  had  that  plan 
become  obsolete  in  consequence  of  Lord  Runciman’s  Mission? 

Hodza’s  reply,  which  the  SdP.’s  delegates,  Kundt  and  Rosche,  received 
from  him  on  3  August,  assured  Kundt  that  the  Government  adhered  to 
the  principles  of  the  two  bills  as  defined  on  30  June,  as  well  as  to  the  outline 
sketch  of  the  Administrative  Reform  Bill,  as  bases  for  negotiation  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  SdP.’s  memorandum  of  7  June;  that  the  Government 
would  in  due  course  remit  to  the  SdP.’s  committee  the  other  documents 
expected;  and  that  Lord  Runciman’s  Mission  would  not  affect  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  Government’s  negotiations  with  the  SdP.  On  1  August 
Hodza,  looking  worn  out,  according  to  the  correspondent  of  the  New  1 or k 
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Times,  by  his  two-fold  task  of  interviewing  the  spokesmen  of  the  nationa¬ 
lities  and  of  soothing  the  apprehensions  of  his  Czech  supporters,  had 
presented  his  complete  proposals  to  the  Committee  of  Twenty,  containing 
the  presidents  and  parliamentary  leaders  of  the  Czech  coalition  parties, 
and  obtained  their  final  approbation.  But  nothing  more  happened.  On  the 
next  day  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  met,  sat  formally  for  twenty  minutes, 
and  then  adjourned  sine  die ;  and  on  the  morning  of  3  August,  when  Hodza 
saw  Kundt  and  Rosche,  it  was  agreed  that,  in  view  of  Runciman’s  arrival 
that  afternoon,  negotiations  between  the  Government  and  the  SdP.  should 
be  postponed  for  the  time  being.  As  far  as  the  Czechs  were  concerned,  after 
weeks  of  laborious  discussion,  the  final  preparations  for  negotiation  had 
been  made  quickly.  They  had  their  offer  ready,  and  the  stage  was  set  for 
Runciman. 

Across  the  frontier,  the  attitude  of  the  Reich  was  calculated  to  make  the 
Sudeten  German  rejection  of  that  offer  unhesitating.  For  the  Reich  press, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  nationality  had  succeeded  to  the  position  attributed 
in  Europe  to  religion  in  the  ‘ages  of  faith’.  As  it  had  once  seemed  intoler¬ 
able  to  Christians  that  their  fellow  Christians  should  be  subjected  to 
unbelievers,  so  now  the  subordination  of  Germans  to  a  non-German 
government  was  intolerable.  The  nationality  of  a  German  was  no  merely 
personal  affair  of  the  individual,  without  influence  on  public  life  and  social 
organization,  nor  merely  a  part  of  the  educational  curriculum  and  of  the 
cultural  and  artistic  life  of  the  individual  and  of  private  societies.  On  the 
contrary,  for  Germans  (whatever  might  be  true  of  inferior  races  less  com¬ 
petent,  gifted,  and  methodical)  their  nationality  should  be  the  framework 
of  their  lives.  Not  only  their  education,  but  their  political,  social,  and 
economic  organization  needed  to  be  independent  of  non-German  control 
and  linked  up  with  that  of  the  Reich.  In  the  particular  case  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  there  was  also  in  addition  the  German  conviction  that  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  and  Silesia  had  been  for  three  centuries  German  provinces,  in 
which  there  survived  a  Czech  population,  whose  civilization  owed  all  its 
development  to  the  Germans.  The  newspapers  of  the  Reich  accordingly 
dismissed  the  two  published  bills  as  only  giving  privileges  to  individual 
Germans  and  as  not  contributing  to  the  establishment  of  national  equality. 
As  for  the  third  bill,  on  Administrative  Reform,  they  said  that  its  outlines 
were  clear  from  the  reports  in  the  Czech  press.  Ruthenia  was  not  included 
in  the  bill,  since  its  autonomy  was  to  be  more  complete  than  that  of  the 
other  provinces  and  was  not  complicated  by  national  questions.  The 
Bohemian  Diet  was  to  be  divided  into  a  Czech  and  a  German  curia,  that  of 
Moravia-Silesia  into  Czech,  German,  and  Polish  curiae,  and  that  of 
Slovakia  into  Slovak  and  Magyar  curiae,  all  proportionate  in  membership 
to  the  number  of  their  electors.  The  same  proportions  would  be  maintained 
in  the  executive  committees  of  the  Diets.  What  the  powers  of  these  Diets 
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and  of  their  executive  committees  would  be  was  not  known.  They  might 
be  negligible.  But  in  any  case,  it  was  argued,  the  scheme  only  amounted 
to  the  creation  of  three  smaller  Czechoslovakias,  in  each  of  which  there 
would  be  the  same  mixture  of  discordant  nationalities,  the  same  Czech 
or  Slovak  majority  domination,  and  the  same  Czechoslovak  bureaucratic 
control  as  under  the  existing  centralized  government.  The  Czechs,  now 
that  they  had  entered  into  possession  of  part  of  the  Habsburg  Monarchy, 
weie  insisting,  in  the  style  of  that  Monarchy,  on  the  sacredness  of  historic 
frontiers;  except  where  history  went  against  them,  as  in  the  case  of  Silesia, 
whose  identity  they  had  extinguished  in  order  to  subject  its  German 
population  to  the  Czech  majority  in  Moravia. 

On  31  July,  the  Sunday  before  Runciman’s  arrival  in  Prague,  the 
German  national  gymnastic  festival  in  Breslau  provided  an  occasion  for 
the  greatest  possible  display  of  pan-German  emotion.  Amidst  the  many 
thousands  of  participants  from  every  part  of  Germany  and  Austria  were 
some  40,000  Sudeten  German  young  men  and  girls.  Linked  with  their 
racial  comrades  in  the  grandiose  machinery  of  the  parade,  these  young 
people  went  through  their  mechanically  perfect  evolutions  under  the  eyes 
of  the  Fiihrer  and  of  their  own  sub-Fuhrer  who  stood  beside  his  master. 
Two  unrehearsed  effects  can  only  have  further  stimulated  their  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  that  of  all  the  readers  of  the  SdP.’s  descriptions  of  the  festival. 
As  the  Czechoslovak  flag,  preceding  the  Sudeten  German  contingents, 
passed  the  saluting-base,  Hitler  relaxed  his  body,  turned  to  speak  to 
someone  and  presented  his  back  to  the  detested  symbol.  And  shortly  after¬ 
wards  the  discipline  of  the  Sudeten  German  youth  gave  way,  as  a  few  bold 
spirits  broke  from  their  ranks  and  rushed  to  grasp  the  hand  of  the  smiling 
hero  who  was  the  focus  of  their  devotion.  Thereupon  Hitler  was  surrounded 
by  a  laughing  and  weeping  mob  of  lads  eager  for  the  same  breath-taking 
privilege  and  of  girls  presenting  bouquets  to  their  lord  and  master.  The 
whole  scene  was  perfectly  calculated  to  give  the  more  youthful  elements  in 
the  SdP.  an  ascendancy  over  their  more  moderate  elders  and  to  stiffen  the 
Sudeten  German  resistance  to  any  compromise  with  the  Czechs  which  the 
British  conciliator  might  suggest.1 

(ii)  The  Runciman  Mission’s  First  Days  in  Czechoslovakia  and  the 
Opening  of  Negotiations  with  the  Czechs  and  the  SdP.,  3-18  August 

1938 

Runciman  arrived  in  Prague  on  3  August.  He  had  been  preceded  on  the 
previous  day  by  two  of  his  assistants,  F.  Ashton-Gwatkin,  the  Head  of  the 

1  K.  H.  Frank,  the  SdP.  leader,  was  at  Breslau  for  the  occasion.  He  there  spoke  with  Hitler 
for  the  first  time  (according  to  his  statement  under  interrogation  in  preparation  for  the  Nurem¬ 
berg  trial,  on  17  August  1945).  Hitler  told  him  to  ‘hold  out  and  wait’.  Frank  took  this  to  mean 
that  Hitler  ‘had  taken  the  fate  of  the  Sudeten  Germans  into  his  own  hands’  (I.M.T.  Nuremberg, 
xxxii.  7-8  (3061-PS);  N.C.A.  v.  858). 
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Economic  Department  at  the  Foreign  Office,  who  had  been  associated 
with  Runciman  in  connexion  with  commercial  negotiations  during  the 
latter’s  presidency  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  was  now  released  from  the 
service  of  the  British  Government  so  that  he  might  be  nominally  an  inde¬ 
pendent  private  person ;  and  R.  J.  Stopford,  who  had  had  the  experience 
of  being  secretary  to  the  Simon  Commission  on  India  and  to  the  Standstill 
Committee  on  Germany’s  foreign  debts.  Stopford  also  acted  as  press 
attache  to  the  Mission.  The  fourth  member  of  the  Mission  was  Geoffrey 
Peto,  a  former  Member  of  Parliament  and  sometime  Parliamentary 
Private  Secretary  to  Runciman,  when  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Lastly  the  Mission  was  joined  by  I.  L.  Henderson,  one  of  the  two  official 
observers  in  Czechoslovakia.  To  maintain  the  professedly  pri\  ate  and 
unofficial  character  of  the  Mission,  its  members  did  not  stay  at  the  British 
Legation,  but  installed  themselves  at  the  Hotel  Alcron.  Nevertheless 
Runciman  received  a  highly  official  welcome  at  the  \\  ilson  Station,  being 
met  by  the  British  Minister,  by  Benes’s  Chef  du  Protocole,  by  representatives 
of  the  Prime  Minister  and  of  the  Foreign  Minister,  and  by  the  Mayor  of 
Prague,  and  also  by  Kundt  and  Sebekowsky  of  the  SdP.1 

The  Mission  was  quickly  inundated  with  memoranda  and  appeals  from 
the  nationalities  and  from  societies  and  minorities  supporting  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Apart  from  the  study  of  these  documents  and  interviews  with  their 
promoters,  the  Mission’s  first  efforts  were  devoted  to  the  attempt  to  extract 
from  the  Government  and  the  SdP.  what  each  side  really  meant  to  accept 
and  to  induce  the  SdP.’s  negotiating  committee  to  meet  the  Czechs  again 
—although,  as  Runciman  reported  to  Halifax,  he  had  slowed  down  these 
conversations  as  he  was  anxious  to  prevent  ‘a  premature  uncompromising 
statement  coming  out  on  either  side’.2 

The  general  attitude  of  Czech  public  men  to  the  Mission  was  one  of 
unenthusiastic  correctness  and  willingness  to  be  of  help.3  Many  members 
of  the  inter-party  parliamentary  committees  were  far  from  having  grasped 
the  full  seriousness  of  the  situation,  the  imminence  of  the  threat  of  war, 
and  the  unprepared  condition  of  the  Western  Powers.  The  Nationalist  and 
the  Catholic  parties,  in  particular,  were  stiff  in  their  insistence  that  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  must  remain  a  national  state,  as  well  as  democratic  and  inde¬ 
pendent.  For  Benes  and  Hodza  the  Mission  provided  a  means  of  convincing 
the  more  stubborn  of  their  supporters  that  the  art  of  compromise  entails 

1  The  SdP.  representatives  were  present  at  the  suggestion  of  the  British  Minister,  and  it  was 
he  who  presented  them  to  Runciman  (Telegram  from  Hencke,  German  charge  d’affaires  in 
Prague,  to  Berlin  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  534)). 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  56-7  (no.  588). 

3  The  attitude  of  the  President,  however,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  of  the  Foreign 
Minister,  was  reported  by  Newton  to  be  one  of  earnest  desire  to  co-operate.  All  three  expressed 
this  personally  to  Newton  shortly  before  Runciman’s  arrival  (ibid.  36  (no.  569)).  As  Runciman 
himself  put  it:  ‘The  doors  have  been  opened  to  me  freely — and  I  am  very  uncomfortable,  for 
they  are  all  apt  to  expect  too  much’  (Letter  to  Halifax,  4  August  (?),  ibid.  50). 
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conceding  not  merely  what  the  conceder  considers  reasonable  and  salu¬ 
tary,  but  at  least  a  considerable  part  of  what  the  recipient  demands.  But 
the  Czechs  were  on  the  defensive.  For  that  reason  and  because  they 
believed  that  their  cause  was  that  of  the  Western  world  and  must  therefore 
receive  Western  sympathy,  their  propaganda,  as  directed  at  the  members 
of  the  Mission,  was  less  aggressive  than  that  of  the  Sudeten  Germans. 

The  SdP.  had  decided  that  it  would  be  best  for  Henlein  to  remain  in  the 
background  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  discussions  with  the  Runciman 
Mission,  and  to  make  his  appearance  only  at  the  ‘final  decisive  moment’.1 
Henlein,  in  fact,  had  not  been  in  direct  touch  for  some  weeks  past  with  the 
Sudeten  delegates  who  had  been  negotiating  with  the  Czechoslovak 
Government,  but  had  been  communicating  with  them  through  K.  H. 
Frank.2  Whether  or  not  Frank  was  attempting  to  oust  Henlein  from  the 
leadership,  Henlein’s  absence  seems  to  have  increased  the  rivalry  between 
Frank  and  Kundt,  who  had  been  the  principal  Sudeten  representative  in 
the  negotiations  with  the  Czechoslovak  Government,  and  who  had  also 
been  appointed  to  lead  the  delegation  which  was  to  meet  the  Runciman 
Mission.  Kundt  had  been  instructed  by  the  Volksdeutsche  Mittelstelle  to 
conduct  his  conversations  with  members  of  the  Czechoslovak  Government 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  impression  that  the  SdP.  were  seriously  seeking 
a  settlement,3  and  he  assumed  that  these  orders  held  good  for  his  talks 
with  the  Runciman  Mission.  Frank,  on  the  other  hand,  in  internal  discus¬ 
sions  within  the  party,  claimed  repeatedly  to  have  received  special  infor¬ 
mation  and  instructions,  according  to  which  there  was  no  question  of  any 
solution  other  than  a  settlement  by  force.4  Frank’s  statements  to  this  effect 
not  unnaturally  caused  Kundt  to  take  the  line  that  if  Frank  was  right 
further  negotiation  was  pointless.5  Though  Frank’s  belief  in  a  settlement  by 
force  was  in  accordance  with  Hitler’s  intentions,  it  was  not  the  policy  in 
Berlin  to  give  the  Sudeten  leaders  their  head  and  let  them  precipitate  a 
crisis;  and  Frank  seems  to  have  been  called  to  order  in  the  middle  of 
August6  and  reminded  of  the  general  principles  which  had  been  laid  down 

1  Report  dated  13  August  from  the  SdP.,  forwarded  to  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  by 
Burger,  SdP.  representative  in  Berlin  (D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  577-9). 

2  German  Foreign  Ministry  Memorandum  of  13  August  on  an  interview  with  Dr.  Kier, 
recently  appointed  by  Berlin  to  act  as  adviser  on  constitutional  law  to  the  SdP.  (ibid.  556-7). 

3  Minute  by  the  Under  State  Secretary  at  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  (Woermann), 
14  August  (ibid.  562). 

4  Ibid.  556-7. 

5  Attempts  by  the  leaders  of  the  SdP.  to  conceal  their  internal  dissensions  were  not  altogether 
successful,  for,  when  Runciman  had  his  first  meeting  with  Frank  on  12  August,  he  asked  whether 
differences  of  opinion  existed  between  the  Sudeten  delegation  and  the  Party  Executive.  Frank 
‘categorically  affirmed  complete  agreement’  (Telegram  from  Hencke,  13  August,  ibid.  559). 

6  Ribbentrop  refused  to  intervene  in  the  quarrel  between  Frank  and  Kundt,  declaring  that 
it  was  Henlein’s  business  to  assert  his  authority  and  establish  a  unified  policy.  Lorenz,  the  head 
of  the  Volksdeutsche  Mittelstelle,  was  instructed  to  speak  to  Frank  (German  Foreign  Ministry 
Minute,  19  August,  ibid.  590-1). 
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for  the  guidance  of  the  SdP.  in  their  negotiations— that  is,  that  discussions 
were  not  to  be  allowed  to  break  down,  but  more  was  to  be  demanded  than 
the  Czechs  could  concede.1 

At  a  preliminary  meeting  of  the  delegation  before  Runciman’s  arrival, 
Frank  had  stated  it  as  the  party’s  aim  to  convince  Runciman  that  the 
nationality  problem  could  not  be  solved  within  the  borders  of  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  State.  Runciman 

must  take  away  with  him  the  impression  that  the  situation  in  this  State  is  so 
confused  and  difficult  that  it  cannot  be  cleared  up  by  negotiation  or  diplo¬ 
matic  action,  that  the  blame  for  this  lies  exclusively  with  the  Czechs,  and  thus 
that  the  Czechs  are  the  real  disturbers  of  peace  in  Europe.2 

The  SdP.’s  tactics  consisted  in  ‘cramming  the  British  with  information  and 
with  very  copious  documentary  evidence’,3  and  in  exploiting  to  the  full 
any  incidents  or  elements  in  the  situation  which  could  be  used  to  put  the 
Czechs  in  an  unfavourable  light.4  By  the  evening  of  4  August  the  delegates 
of  the  SdP.  had  visited  the  Runciman  Mission  twice,  on  the  second  occa¬ 
sion  supplying  a  full  statement  of  their  case  in  English  as  well  as  in  German 
and  expounding  it  until  the  small  hours  of  the  morning.5  The  Mission 
received  numerous  telegrams,  sent  from  Sudeten  towns  and  villages,  on 
the  instructions  of  the  SdP.’s  officials,  inviting  Runciman  to  visit  the 
distressed  areas.6  As  they  were  taken  to  view  carefully  staged  scenes  of 

1  This  was  what  Hitler  had  told  Henlein  on  28  March  1938  (see  above,  p.  66).  See  also 
German  Foreign  Ministry  Memorandum  of  18  August  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  587). 

2  SdP.  report  of  13  August  (ibid.  577-9). 

3  Ibid.  +  Ibid. 

5  Letter  from  Runciman  to  Halifax,  5  August  ( D.Brit.F.P .  ii.  56-7). 

6  An  instructive  example  of  the  SdP.’s  methods  of  propaganda  was  described  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  26  July  1938  by  the  member  for  Wood  Green  (A.  B.  Baxter)  who  spoke  with  deep 
sympathy  of  the  poverty  and  distress  in  the  Sudeten  German  industrial  areas.  He  emphatically 
supported  Chamberlain  in  seeking  a  way  to  peaceful  co-operation  between  Britain  and  Germany. 
Nevertheless  he  gave  the  following  account  of  his  own  experience: 

‘I  went  down  to  Reichenberg  [Liberec]  in  the  Sudeten  country  on  die  Saturday  before  the 
last  election.  The  whole  place  was  very  excited,  festooned  with  flags  and  pictures  of  Henlein. 
On  the  Saturday  night  I  had  supper  about  midnight  with  the  Nazi  leaders.  They  were  very- 
nice;  they  gave  me  all  the  information  they  could  and  naturally  put  their  own  case  very-  stronglv. 
Suddenly  a  message  came  that  the  Czech  police  had  shot  some  of  the  Sudetens.  and  there  was 
great  excitement.  At  this,  I  asked  if  I  could  be  allowed  to  go  with  them  and  see  the  atrocities 
which  they  were  describing.  They  thought  it  would  be  better  for  me  not  to  see  them,  but  I  said 
I  could  stand  the  sight  and  would  very  much  like  to  have  first-hand  information  possibly  to  place 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  or  some  of  the  newspapers,  which  occasionally  publish  what 
I  write.  As  I  pressed  them  they  consented,  and  eventually  we  started  off  at  about  1  o’clock  in 
the  morning  in  three  motor  cars  to  track  down  the  atrocities  which  were  inflaming  German 
opinion  to  such  a  pitch.  From  one  village  to  another  we  followed  rumours.  We  were  told  that 
there  had  been  some  shooting  in  the  next  village,  but  when  we  got  there  the  shooting  had  taken 
place  in  the  village  we  had  just  left. 

‘Our  Nazi  leaders  were  good  fellows,  but  they  were  persistent,  and  eventually  we  turned  on 
to  a  deserted  road,  and  there  we  found  an  atrocity.  A  window  had  been  broken  by  a  small  stone, 
and  I  regret  to  say  that  a  rotten  egg  had  also  been  thrown.  We  surveyed  the  scene  as  if  we  had 
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economic  distress  and  resistance  to  Czech  tyranny  in  the  Sudetenland  or 
passed  along  endless  ranks  of  the  SdP.  formations,  to  continuous  and 
deafening  shouts  of  ‘Sieg  Heil!’,  at  the  Liberec  Trade  Fair,  the  British 
investigators  could  hardly  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  intransigent  nature 
of  the  Sudeten  German  refusal  to  compromise  on  the  issue  of  German 
autonomy.  During  the  first  fortnight  of  their  mission,  also,  they  were  in 
constant  touch  with  the  SdP.’s  negotiating  committee,  who  gave  the 
impression  that  they  were  honest  and  not  immoderate  men  who  really 
believed  that  the  Carlsbad  programme  would  meet  the  needs  of  their 
national  group  in  Czechoslovakia.  It  was  only  in  the  latter  half  of  August 
that  they  established  contact  with  Henlein  and  Frank.1  The  Mission’s 
main  duty  was  to  preserve  the  peace  at  almost  any  cost.2  It  was  clear  that 
the  SdP.  would  have  the  support  of  the  Reich,  with  its  mobilized  army  and 
colossal  air  force,  in  refusing  anything  less  than  the  Carlsbad  programme. 
It  was  equally  clear  that  the  Czechs  were  not  in  a  position  to  reject  advice 
which  came  from  virtually  official  representatives  of  a  friendly  Power, 
whose  help  in  their  direst  need  it  would  be  essential  to  have.  Further,  the 
Carlsbad  programme  left  Czechoslovakia  territorially  intact.  It  appeared 
to  provide  a  framework  into  which,  with  some  ingenuity,  the  essential 
Czech  requirements  could  be  squeezed.  Moreover  it  was  a  programme  to 
which  Henlein  and  the  SdP.,  and  indirectly  the  Nazi  Government  in 
Germany,  were  committed.  The  Mission  therefore  took  the  Carlsbad 
programme  as  a  measure  of  what  the  SdP.  (and  Germany)  would  agree  to, 
and  their  principal  effort  was  directed  to  persuading  the  Czechoslovak 
Government  to  offer  what  could  be  accepted  as  fulfilling  that  programme. 

Among  the  documents  submitted  to  Runciman  there  was  one  which 
specially  deserves  to  be  remembered  for  the  sanity  and  tolerance  of  its 
outlook.  This  was  the  memorandum  handed  in  on  behalf  of  the  small 
Sudeten  German  Social  Democratic  party,  whose  very  existence  was 
regarded  as  an  insult  and  an  outrage  by  the  SdP.  The  document  consisted 

come  to  a  shrine.  This  was  the  best  that  they  could  produce,  but  there  was  a  German  photo¬ 
grapher  with  us.  I  do  not  know  where  he  came  from,  but  he  turned  up  in  the  car,  and  being  a 
newspaper  man  he  thought  quickly.  He  handed  to  three  or  four  rather  bewildered  villagers  sticks 
which  were  torn  from  a  fence,  and  he  photographed  these  gentlemen  standing  in  front  of  a  cottage 
which  did  not  belong  to  them,  with  their  sticks  upraised,  guarding  it  against  the  terrible  Czechs. 
These  photographs  did  very  well  in  the  German  press:  I  saw  many  copies  afterwards.  That  was 
one  side  of  the  case.  The  atrocities,  and  the  stories  of  atrocities  published  in  the  German  press, 
were  not  true.  They  were  fabrications,  I  would  say  to  the  extent  of  90  or  nearly  100  per  cent. 
Yet  when  we  crossed  the  border  into  Germany  and  bought  the  German  newspapers  we  read  that, 
in  spite  of  the  most  terrible  atrocities,  the  election  had  taken  place  in  Reichenberg,  and  the 
Germans  had  voted  for  the  Nazi  classes’  (26  July  1938,  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  338,  coll.  3009-10). 

1  ‘Curiously  enough’,  Runciman  reported  to  the  Foreign  Office  on  10  August,  ‘Henlem  has 
not  been  seen,  although  he  must  be  somewhere  in  Czechoslovakia.  I  am  of  course  more  than 

ready  to  talk  with  him’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  ii.  74— 5)  -  .  . 

2  To  ‘hold  the  fort’  was  Runciman’s  own  conception  of  his  mission.  He  had  no  sort  ol  illusion 
about  his  chances  of  success.  ‘Success’,  he  wrote,  ‘depends  on  whether  or  not  the  Fiihrer  wants  to 
go  to  war’  (ibid.). 
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of  four  chapters  and  a  conclusion.  It  recalled  that  in  1919  it  was  the  strong 
desire  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Sudeten  Germans  to  live  under  German 
administration,  but  that  they  recognized  two  good  reasons  for  remaining 
within  the  new  Czechoslovak  State.  These  were  that  their  industry  would 
be  submerged,  should  their  territory  be  annexed  to  the  Reich,  and  that  the 
division  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  by  an  international  frontier  would 
create  problems  of  the  utmost  difficulty.  In  1919  the  party  had  been 
founded,  with  insistence  on  autonomous  local  administration  as  one  of  its 
chief  aims.  But,  during  the  ten  years  1919-29,  it  had  found  among  the 
Sudeten  German  population  no  strong  and  lasting  interest  in  the  demand 
for  autonomy.  When  the  Government  in  1927  had  diminished  the  com¬ 
petence  of  the  provincial  and  district  councils  and  introduced  one-third 
of  nominated  members  into  those  councils,  they  had  done  so  against  the 
opposition  of  the  German  Social  Democrats,  but  with  the  support  of  the 
German  Catholic  and  Agrarian  Parties  and  of  certain  prominent  Germans 
who  were  now  leading  figures  in  the  SdP. 

In  the  view  of  the  German  Social  Democrats,  not  only  defence  and 
foreign  policy,  but  the  bases  of  financial,  economic,  social,  and  educational 
policy  must  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  state.  It  would  be  absurd,  for 
example,  for  part  of  the  population  to  be  educated  in  the  spirit  and  the 
principles  of  Masaryk,  and  another  part  in  those  of  Rosenberg.  But  in  the 
details  of  the  law  and  in  its  administration  there  was  room  for  very  wide 
autonomy,  and  the  Government’s  proposals  for  national  curiae  were  sound, 
provided  that  these  curiae  had  real  spheres  of  competence  and  that  minority 
groups  were  permitted  within  the  curiae.  A  similar  division  by  nationality 
could  be  introduced  into  state  institutions  such  as  the  Grain  Monopoly 
and  the  Export  Institute.  The  German  Social  Democrats  rejected  the 
claim  of  the  SdP.  that  the  Germans  of  Czechoslovakia  should  be  formed 
into  a  self-governing  corporation,  with  power  to  set  up  compulsory’  social 
and  professional  organizations,  since  that  would  deprive  individual 
Germans  of  liberties  which  the  Czechs  enjoyed.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
were  as  much  opposed  as  were  the  SdP.  to  the  infiltration  of  a  Czech 
population  into  the  Sudetenland  and  to  any  stimulated  denationalization 
of  the  Sudeten  Germans.  They  had  entered  into  the  agreement  of  18  Feb¬ 
ruary  1937  to  defeat  those  encroachments,  and  they  demanded  guarantees 
for  the  fulfilment  of  that  agreement. 

Turning  to  economic  questions,  the  memorandum  recalled  that  in 
1930  fifty-five  out  of  seventy  German  deputies  in  Parliament  had  supported 
the  Government.  Then  had  come  the  economic  depression  and  the  collapse 
of  Czechoslovakia’s  foreign  trade.  In  1928  her  exports  had  been  worth 
over  Kc.2 1 ,000  million.  In  1933  they  were  worth  less  than  K£ .6,000  million. 
Of  the  Sudeten  German  population  more  than  56  per  cent,  were  supported 
by  industry  and  that  industry  was  largely  dependent  on  export.  In  their 
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distress  the  Sudeten  Germans  blamed  the  Government,  which  was  only 
responsible  in  a  very  limited  degree  for  the  catastrophe,  and  were  ignorant 
of  the  remoter  causes  of  their  misfortunes  and  particularly  of  the  share  in 
them  for  which  the  Reich’s  economic  policy  was  responsible. 

By  way  of  proposals,  in  addition  to  those  of  the  Government,  the 
memorandum  demanded,  first,  the  complete  removal  of  all  restraints  on 
the  use  of  the  German  language  (and  the  same  liberty  for  the  Poles  and 
Magyars,  if  they  desired  it) ;  secondly,  strict  proportionality  between  the 
nationalities  in  the  appointment  and  promotion  of  officials,  in  schemes  for 
public  works  and  in  the  allotment  of  contracts,  with  mixed  committees  in 
each  category  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  the  principle;  and  thirdly, 
detailed  measures  for  the  further  stimulation  of  export  trade  and  the 
financing  of  industry  in  the  distressed  areas.  In  conclusion  the  memo¬ 
randum  pointed  out  that  the  SdP.’s  leaders  were  completely  under  the 
control  of  the  Reich;  and  argued  that  the  only  hope  of  a  peaceful  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Sudeten  German  question  lay  in  a  rapid  amelioration  of  the 
economic  situation  and  the  conversion  of  the  Sudeten  Germans  to  demo¬ 
cratic  government  by  permitting  them  to  see  what  advantages  and  what 
toleration  it  could  bring. 

This  memorandum  was  the  work  of  Germans  intensely  alive  to  their 
own  nationality,  but  prepared  to  be  equal  and  loyal  partners  in  one  state 
with  the  Czechs.  It  clearly  accepted  the  view  that  history  and  geography, 
not  nationality,  should  form  the  state,  within  which,  however,  nationality 
should  be  allowed  its  sphere  and  men  should  not  be  penalized  for  the  use  of 
the  language  which  their  forefathers  had  spoken  for  centuries.  That 
Runciman  was  impressed  by  the  sanity  and  moderation  ofjaksch  and  his 
colleagues  of  the  German  Social  Democratic  party  is  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  he  had  four  interviews  with  them  in  less  than  three  weeks.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  the  German  press  was  correct  in  describing  the  party 
as  of  no  political  importance.  Of  the  seventy  German  deputies  the  Social 
Democratic  Party  only  numbered  eleven.  The  party  stood  between 
Germans,  who  felt  that  it  was  nonsense  that  they  should  be  placed  on  a 
level  with  their  former  Slav  underlings,  and  Czechs,  who  had  shaken  off 
an  alien  yoke  and  were  determined  now  to  be  the  masters  in  what  they 
considered  their  own  house.  Amid  the  passions  of  the  time,  the  voice  of 
reconciliation  was  still  and  small  and  was  addressed  in  reality  not  so  much 
to  the  British  conciliators  labouring  in  the  Hotel  Alcron,  as  to  future 
generations  of  men  who  might  have  learned  that  pride  is  the  first  of  the 
seven  deadly  sins. 

Some  of  the  critics  of  Runciman’s  mission  made  much  of  the  assertion 
that  his  week-ends  were  spent  with  members  of  the  former  Austrian 
nobility,  who  represented  the  old  regime  of  control  from  Vienna  and  who, 
having  lost  considerable  property  owing  to  Czechoslovak  agrarian  policy, 
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were  prejudiced  against  the  Government  of  Prague.  The  aim  of  such 
criticism  was  to  suggest  that  Runciman  was  but  little  interested  in  the 
society  of  the  Czechs  and  that  consequently  his  views  were  biased.  In  point 
of  fact,  Runciman  was  in  constant  touch  with  Czechs  both  officially  and 
privately.1  He  talked  with  them,  visited  the  famous  sights  of  Prague  with 
them,  lunched  and  dined  with  them,  and  went  shooting  with  them.  Of 
Lord  and  Lady  Runciman’s  hosts  in  the  country,  only  one,  the  late  Prince 
Ulrich  Kinsky,2  was  a  professed  member  of  the  SdP.  Another  of  their 
week-end  hosts  was  Cardinal  Kaspar,  Archbishop  of  Prague,  who  was 
well-known  as  a  devoted  Czech  patriot.  They  were  the  guests  on  the  night 
of  25  August  of  Mme  Havrankova;  and,  on  1  September,  of  Dr.  Preiss, 
the  President  of  the  Zivnostenska  Bank.  It  is  true  that  their  other  week-end 
hosts  were  members  of  the  former  Austrian  nobility,  Count  Zdenko  Kinsky, 
Prince  Adolf  Schwarzenberg,  Prince  Clary-Aldringen,  and  Count 
Czernin.  These  gentlemen  were  well  known  in  London  society,  and  remote 
from  any  political  affinity.  Indeed,  their  only  political  gesture  at  this  time 
was  to  join  in  the  declaration  of  the  Bohemian  aristocrats  in  favour  of  the 
territorial  integrity  of  Czechoslovakia.3  On  the  other  hand,  unfriendly 
German  critics  might  just  as  well  have  said  that,  because  Runciman  spent 
only  a  few  days  in  the  Sudeten  districts  and  almost  all  his  time  in  Prague, 
he  therefore  showed  himself  to  be  pro-Czech  and  unsympathetic  to  the 
Sudeten  Germans.  Indeed,  the  most  that  can  be  said  in  support  of  Runci¬ 
man’s  critics  is  that  a  more  meticulous  attention  to  the  requirements  of 
publicity  and  to  his  own  exposure  to  criticism  should  have  caused  him  to 
refuse  one  or  two  of  the  week-end  invitations  pressed  upon  him,  in  order 
to  keep  the  dates  open  for  invitations  from  additional  Czech  hosts. 

Nothing  of  importance  occurred  during  the  first  fortnight  of  the  Mission’s 
stay.  Its  members  had  plenty  to  do  in  mastering  the  masses  of  material  laid 
before  them.  Before  leaving  England,  Runciman,  in  a  telephoned  con¬ 
versation  for  the  Prager  Tageblatt,  had  stated  that  he  expected  to  make  a 
long  stay ;  and  the  Czechoslovak  Government  were  not  in  any  hurry.  On 
9  August  three-cornered  discussions  between  the  Mission,  the  Czechs,  and 
the  SdP.  began.  On  that  day  there  was  a  long  meeting  between  the 
Mission  and  the  SdP.  delegation,4  and  Runciman  also  saw  Hodza.5  On  the 
10th,  Runciman  saw  Benes,  and  ‘urged  him  to  take  immediate  unilateral 

1  ‘I  have  seen  nearly  everybody  who  matters  in  each  of  the  seven  parties  and  a  number  of 
persons  who  have  influence  .  .  Runciman  wrote  on  18  August  ( D.Brit.F.P .  ii.  1 15). 

2  The  German  charg6  d'affaires  in  Prague  reported  on  5  August  that  the  SdP.,  in  preparation 
for  Runciman’s  visit,  had  appointed  not  only  a  ‘political  staff’  under  Frank’s  leadership,  which 
included  the  delegation  for  the  negotiations,  but  also  a  ‘social  staff  under  [the]  leadership  of 
Prince  Ulrich  Kinsky,  the  big  landowner’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  535). 

3  On  16  September  1938.  See  below,  p.  316. 

4  Memorandum  by  a  member  of  the  German  Legation  in  Prague,  10  August  ( D.Ger.F.P . 
ii.  544-7)- 

5  Ibid.  544. 
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action  to  admit  more  Germans  into  the  civil  service  and  local  administra¬ 
tions’.1  No  doubt  in  order  to  ensure  the  support  of  Czech  opinion,  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  wished  to  associate  the  Committee  of  Six  of 
the  coalition  parties  with  themselves  in  their  meetings  with  the  SdP.’s 
committee,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  latter,  who  ‘flatly  refused  to  negotiate 
with  .  .  .  any  body  other  than  [the]  Political  Council  of  the  Cabinet’.2 
This  initial  difficulty  regarding  procedure  was  settled  at  a  meeting  between 
Kundt  and  Hodza  on  10  August,3  and  a  meeting  was  held  on  the  nth 
between  the  SdP.  delegation  on  the  one  side  and  the  Committee  of 
Political  Ministers  and  the  Coalition  Committee  of  Six  on  the  other, 
during  which  Hodza  enlarged  on  the  Government’s  proposals,  but  re¬ 
jected  the  SdP.’s  demand  that  each  nationality  should  be  recognized  as  a 
juridical  personality.  Thereupon  the  SdP.  delegation  refused  to  begin 
detailed  negotiations  at  once,  and  said  that  they  could  not  give  a  reply 
before  17  August.4  On  the  nth,  also,  the  SdP.  delegation  had  a  meeting 
with  the  Runciman  Mission;5  on  the  12th  Runciman  had  a  ‘long  confi¬ 
dential  talk’  with  Frank6  and  received  the  Hungarian  delegates;  and  on 
the  13th  representatives  of  Sudetendeutsch  industry  explained  to  the 
Mission  ‘the  tragic  story  of  their  decline  and  fall’.7  On  the  16th  (after 
spending  the  week-end  at  Prince  Ulrich  Kinsky’s  country-house)  Runci¬ 
man  saw  Benes,  to  whom  he  ‘spoke  severely  about  [the]  delay  in  taking 
action  regarding  the  appointment  of  officials’,8  and  also  Hodza  and 
Kundt — the  former  apprehensive  of  the  SdP.’s  breaking  off  negotiations 
on  the  next  day,  and  the  latter  threatening  to  do  so,  but  being  persuaded 
by  Runciman  to  a  postponement  rather  than  a  break.9  It  was  also  owing 
to  Runciman’s  urgent  advice  to  Hodza  in  favour  of  moderation  and  to 
Hodza’ s  concession  that  the  Committee  of  Six  should  not  be  present  at  the 

1  Ashton-Gwatkin  to  Strang,  16  August  ( D.Brit.F.P .  ii.  662). 

2  Ibid.  75-6. 

3  Telegram  from  Hencke,  12  August  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  554-5). 

4  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  93  (no.  622) ;  see  also  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  555. 

5  Ibid.  554. 

6  Letter  of  12  August  from  Runciman  to  Halifax  ( D.Brit.F.P .  ii.  81-2);  see  also  D.Ger.F.P. 
ii.  578.  Frank  had  agreed  to  meet  Runciman  ‘in  order  not  to  give  rise  to  the  impression  that  the 
Sudeten  German  Party  is  playing  a  double  game  and  that  the  delegation  is  not  in  harmony  with 
the  party  leaders’  (ibid.). 

On  the  1 2  th,  also,  Frank  and  Kundt  and  one  or  two  other  members  of  the  SdP.  had  an  exchange 
of  views  with  Lord  Allen  of  Hurtwood,  who  was  visiting  Prague.  Lord  Allen  declared  that  if 
Germany  attacked  Czechoslovakia  while  the  Runciman  Mission  was  in  the  country  Great 
Britain  would  certainly  fight  Germany,  and  asserted  that  he  had  told  Ribbentrop  this  a  few  days 
earlier.  He  also  said  that  if  the  Runciman  Mission  should  fail,  a  conference  of  the  four  Powers 
(Germany,  France,  Britain,  and  Italy)  would  be  the  only  alternative  to  war  (ibid.  557-8, 
581-2). 

7  Ashton-Gwatkin  to  Strang,  16  August  ( D.Brit.F.P .  ii.  662). 

8  Ashton-Gwatkin  to  Strang,  17  August  (ibid.  100).  Benes  ‘promised  that  something  should 
be  done  immediately’.  For  BeneS’s  intervention  in  the  negotiations  with  the  SdP.  after  this  meet¬ 
ing,  see  below,  p.  222. 

9  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  100;  see  also  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  591. 
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meeting,  that  the  tone  of  the  Sudeten  Germans  on  the  next  day  was  so 
restrained  as  to  enable  the  discussions  to  take  place  calmly  and  without 
heat.  Nevertheless,  they  declared  that  the  three  bills  did  nothing  to  convert 
Czechoslovakia  from  a  national  state  into  a  nationalities’  state  but  merely 
formed  a  fagade  to  cover  the  continuance  of  Czechoslovak  domination.1 
Kundt  paid  a  tribute  to  Hodza’s  conciliatory  spirit,  but  his  complete 
rejection  of  the  principles  underlying  the  Government’s  proposals  was  so 
categorical  as  to  make  further  negotiations  on  the  same  bases  appear 
useless.  Yet,  as  Newton  reported,  he  seems  ‘to  have  been  at  pains  not  to 
slam  the  door’.2  The  discussions  were  accordingly  not  broken  off,  but 
suspended  for  a  period  of  a  week  or  ten  days  to  give  second  thoughts  a 
chance  to  operate. 

Thus  the  first  attempt  to  bring  the  contending  parties  together  with  such 
help  as  Runciman  could  give,  on  either  of  the  pre-Runciman  bases  (i.e. 
the  Carlsbad  programme  or  the  Czechoslovak  Government’s  proposals), 
had  met  with  no  success.  The  meetings  of  the  Government  and  the  SdP.'s 
negotiating  committee  on  1 1  and  1 7  August  had  served  only  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  one  side  or  the  other  must  retreat  from  the  position  which  it 
had  taken  up,  if  a  deadlock,  and  therefore  presumably  war,  was  to  be 
avoided.  The  SdP.  had  nailed  the  colours  of  the  Carlsbad  programme  to 
their  mast.  The  Government  had  declared  that  the  three  bills,  in  so  far  as 
their  contents  were  known,  did  not  represent  their  last  word ;  and  behind 
the  Government  and  their  parliamentary  supporters  was  the  fertile  mind 
of  President  Benes,  well  awake  to  the  dangers  of  the  situation.  Runciman 
and  his  assistants  could  follow  no  other  course  than  that  of  attempting  to 
induce  the  Czechs  to  propose  a  plan  closely  approximating  to  the  Carlsbad 
programme  and  to  persuade  the  SdP.  to  accept  such  a  plan.  The  little 
British  party  got  to  work  with  vigour.  Its  members  were  in  daily  consulta¬ 
tion  with  Benes,  Hodza,  or  the  Committee  of  Six,  as  well  as  with  the 
SdP.’s  negotiating  committee.  They  had  as  yet  had  no  direct  contact  with 
Henlein,  but  when  Runciman  met  Frank  on  12  August3  he  expressed  an 
urgent  desire  to  meet  Henlein  as  soon  as  possible,  and,  in  order  not  to 
appear  ‘rude  or  suspicious’,  Frank  reluctantly  abandoned  the  original 
intention4  of  keeping  Henlein  in  reserve  until  the  last  moment  and  agreed 
to  arrange  a  meeting.5  Accordingly,  on  18  August,  the  day  after  negotia¬ 
tions  had  all  but  broken  down  in  Prague,  Runciman  and  Ashton-Gwatkin 
motored  out  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Komotau  to  spend  the  day  with 
Prince  Max  Egon  von  Hohenlohe-Langenburg  at  Schloss  Rothenhaus, 
and  there  met  Henlein,  who  arrived  accompanied  by  Frank  and  Kundt.6 

1  D.Brit.F.P .  ii.  iio-ii  (no.  642)  and  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  589-90,  591-2. 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  1 16  (no.  645).  '  2  See  also  above,  p.  219. 

4  See  above,  p.  213.  s  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  578-9. 

6  For  Ashton-Gwatkin’s  note  of  the  conversation  see  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  656-7:  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  592. 
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Naturally  the  conference  was  kept  as  secret  as  possible,  for  the  British 
conciliators  were  anxious  to  discover  what  chances  of  success,  if  any,  there 
might  be  for  a  further  Czech  offer  of  a  more  far-reaching  nature,  and 
publicity  would  only  facilitate  misunderstanding  and  excite  prejudice. 
The  existence  of  the  possibility  of  such  an  offer,  i.e.  the  first  indication  of 
what  was  eventually  to  be  the  ‘Fourth  Plan’,  had  just  become  known  to 
the  SdP.  leaders  and  to  the  Runciman  Mission.  The  conversations  with  the 
SdP.’s  chiefs  were  not  very  enlightening,  for  Henlein  professed  himself 
unable,  without  preliminary  consultation  elsewhere,  to  answer  most  of  the 
questions  put  to  him;  but  they  were  so  far  successful  that  it  was  arranged 
that  Kundt  should  confer  with  the  Prime  Minister  about  the  resumption 
of  the  negotiations. 

Further,  Henlein  scouted,  as  totally  inadequate,  the  concessions  made 
by  the  Czechoslovak  Government  in  the  form  of  some  appointments  of 
Germans  to  administrative  and  judicial  posts,  as  well  as  to  offices  in  the 
postal  and  railway  services,  in  the  Sudetenland.1  He  might,  had  he  so 
wished,  have  accepted  them  as  evidence  of  the  conciliatory  spirit  of  the 
Government,  and  the  Henleinist  %eit  appeared  at  first  to  accept  them  as 
such.  But  the  fact  that  the  public  announcement  of  the  appointments  came 
from  Runciman’s  office  had  an  irritating  effect  upon  Czech  opinion,  and 
a  week  later  the  £eit  was  pointing  out  that  the  appointment  of  a  German 
district  judge  at  Cheb  was  not  an  impressive  gesture,  considering  that  the 
post  had  always  been  held  by  a  German  and  was  one  of  the  only  two 
district  judgeships  in  the  whole  country  so  held.2 

(iii)  The  ‘Third  Plan’,  24  August  1938 

Much  more  important  was  the  information,  which  soon  became  gener¬ 
ally  known,  that  the  Czechoslovak  Government  were  preparing  a  new 
and  far-reaching  offer  which  was  based  on  principles  that  might  meet  the 
SdP.’s  demands  for  equality  and  autonomy.  It  included  the  most  rapid 
progress  possible  in  the  appointment  of  German  officials  until  propor¬ 
tionality  between  them  and  the  Czechs  should  be  attained,  a  commission 
to  draw  up  a  scheme  for  the  reorganization  of  the  state  into  autonomous 
cantons  each  on  as  national  a  basis  as  possible,  and  in  the  meantime  a 
truce  to  press  and  propaganda  warfare.  This  was  the  ‘Third  Plan’,  so 
called  to  emphasize  its  character  as  a  compromise  between  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  original  proposals  and  the  SdP.’s  memorandum  of  7  June.  It  never 

1  Henlein  regarded  these,  according  to  Ashton-Gwatkin’s  account  of  the  interview,  as  con¬ 
temptible’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  ii.  122  (no.  652)).  According  to  the  German  version,  Runciman  produced 
a  letter  from  Hodza  promising  the  immediate  ‘appointment  of  seven  German  postmasters  and 
two  district  prefects’,  and  Henlein  ‘disposed  of  this  with  a  smile’  (report  from  Hencke  to  Berlin, 
19  August:  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  592). 

2  geit,  26  August  1938. 
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attained  coherent  form,  but  developed  at  the  end  of  August  into  the 
‘Fourth  Plan’. 

The  ‘Third  Plan’  had  its  origin  in  an  initiative  taken  by  Benes  after 
Runciman’s  interview  with  him  on  16  August.1  On  that  or  the  following 
day2  the  President  sent  a  message  to  Kundt  through  Professor  Fritz  Sander 
(Professor  of  Law  at  the  German  University  in  Prague)  inviting  him  to 
have  a  private  talk  in  the  hope  of  breaking  the  impasse  in  the  negotiations.3 
Benes  suggested  that  certain  ‘preliminary  concessions’  should  be  made  at 
once  ‘in  order  to  create  a  peaceful  atmosphere’4  for  further  negotiations, 
and  in  return  asked  for  the  co-operation  of  the  SdP.  and  a  two  months’ 
truce,  especially  in  the  press.5  In  the  course  of  his  conversation  with 
Sander,  Benes  showed  himself  ready  to  consider  the  creation  of  ‘purely 
German  self-administrative  regions’  and  recalled  the  fact  that  he  had  him¬ 
self  always  considered  that  the  theory  of  the  National  State  was  a  mistake.6 
Benes’s  move  was  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  political  committee  of  the 
SdP.  on  19  August,  at  which  Sander  was  present,  and  it  was  decided  that 
Kundt  and  Sebekowsky  should  accept  the  President’s  invitation  to  a 
private  exploratory  conference.7  This  meeting,  however,  did  not  take  place 
until  24  and  25  August,8  and  meanwhile  steps  were  being  taken  to  prepare 
public  opinion  in  Czechoslovakia9  for  the  announcement  of  a  plan  which 
represented  a  very  serious  departure  from  the  Czech  refusal  to  consider 

1  See  above,  p.  219  and  note  8.  The  Germans  at  first  attributed  the  President’s  move  to 
Runciman’s  influence.  ‘A  number  of  signs’,  Hencke  reported  to  Berlin  on  24  August,  ‘point  to 
the  fact’  that  Runciman  ‘was  certainly  the  cause  of  the  President’s  surprising  intervention'  ( D.Ger . 
F.P.  ii.  615).  In  fact,  however,  the  Runciman  Mission  was  at  first  uncertain  about  the  authorship 
of  the  plan  and  knew  no  details  until  21  August  [D. Brit. F.P.  ii.  142  and  165-7).  It  seems  to  have 
been  Dr.  Krejci,  the  President  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  suggested  to  Benes  that  he  should  get 
into  direct  touch  with  Kundt  [D.Ger. F.P.  ii.  634). 

2  Benes’s  intervention  was  reported  to  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  Berlin  on  the  evening  of  17 
August  by  Hencke,  who  seems  to  have  been  informed  of  it  by  Kier  (ibid.  586-7,  597). 

3  Ibid.  634. 

4  Ibid.  597.  The  concessions  suggested  were  the  immediate  introduction  of  equality  of  status 
for  the  German  language  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia;  the  appointment  of  a  higher 
proportion  of  German  officials  in  the  Sudeten  area;  special  provision  in  the  state  budget  for  the 
Sudeten  area;  and  the  raising  of  a  loan,  with  foreign  support,  to  meet  claims  for  damages  (ibid 
586). 

^■khh  6  Ibid.  598. 

7  Memorandum  by  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  German  Legation  in  Prague,  based  on  informa¬ 
tion  supplied  by  Kier  (ibid.  597-8). 

8  See  below,  p.  224. 

9  Newton,  in  an  appreciation  of  Czech  public  opinion  contained  in  a  despatch  of  2  August, 
wrote  of  the  bewilderment  and  resentment  in  the  country  at  the  pressure  being  exerted,  not  only 
by  Germany,  but  by  friendly  Powers.  Severe  Government  censorship  prevented  this  from  becom¬ 
ing  vocal,  but  any  failure  to  impose  control  might  well  have  led  to  an  explosion  of  popular  indigna¬ 
tion  [D. Brit. F.P .  ii.  33-5).  Cf.  a  German  report  sent  to  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  Berlin  on  17 
August  on  a  statement  by  Mlcoch,  the  Czechoslovak  Minister  of  Commerce,  to  a  press  conference 
on  7  August.  Mlcoch  s  remarks  were  said  to  have  shown  that  ‘a  contradiction  between  the  action 
of  the  Government  and  public  opinion’  was  increasing  daily.  The  mood  of  the  public  was 
decidedly  belligerent,  and  some  people  ‘would  be  glad  if  the  armed  clash  were  already  over’ 
[D.Ger. F.P.  ii.  580). 
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any  form  of  territorial  autonomy.  On  19  August  the  committee  of  the 
National  Union,  the  party  in  the  Government  Coalition  perhaps  least 
prepared  to  consider  further  concessions,  after  hearing  an  expose  of  the 
situation  from  Jezek,  the  Minister  of  Health,  passed  a  resolution  which 
stated  that  the  party  ‘insists  that  the  negotiations  on  the  nationalities 
problem  shall  be  limited  by  the  principle  of  the  unity  of  the  State,  which 
excludes  territorial  autonomy  .  .  .V  And  shortly  afterwards  both  the  Hen- 
leinist  and  Reich  press  were  quoting  an  article  in  the  Narodni  Stred  by 
Dr.  Ostry,  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Six,  in  which  he  was  said  to 
have  written: 

We  consider  the  territory  of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic  to  be  Czechoslovak 
land,  and  in  particular  the  historic  provinces  to  be  Czech  land,  which  cannot  be 
split  up  on  a  basis  of  nationalities.  Any  division  of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic 
would  mean  the  introduction  of  a  Trojan  horse  and  the  subsequent  betrayal  of 
the  Republic’s  independence.  The  German  people  must  understand  that  we  are 
no  Austria,  that  we  will  never  willingly  surrender  a  foot  of  the  Czechoslovak 
State  and  that  we  are  prepared  to  resist  any  use  of  force.  ...  In  a  law-abiding 
and  democratic  State  it  has  been,  is  and  ever  will  be  the  rule  that  the  majority 
must  decide.1 2 

These  words,  which  ignored  such  essential  conditions  of  democracy  as  the 
existence  of  virtual  unanimity  among  the  population  in  support  of  the 
state  and  constant  consideration  for  the  convictions  of  minorities,  may 
possibly  have  been  inaccurately  quoted.  But  there  is  little  doubt  that  they 
expressed  the  view  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  Czech  people;  though  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  that  view  could  have  been  made  effective  except  by  the 
forcible  expulsion  of  3  million  Germans  from  the  country,  an  expedient 
wholly  out  of  the  question  in  1938,  when  the  still  effective  memories  of 
Christian  morality  would  have  condemned  it  and  the  armed  might  of 
Germany  would  have  prevented  it. 

Accordingly,  a  warning  had  to  be  issued,  to  prepare  Czech  opinion  for 
the  possibility  of  some  concession  on  the  issue  of  territorial  autonomy.  On 
Sunday,  2 1  August,  while  Hodza  was  attending  the  funeral  of  Mgr.  Hlinka, 
the  aged  leader  of  the  Slovak  autonomists,  and  Krofta  had  gone  to  Bled 
to  meet  his  colleagues  of  the  Little  Entente,3  and  while  Runciman  was 
spending  a  week-end  with  Prince  Adolf  Schwarzenberg,  an  official 
announcement  was  published  stating  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  in 
solemn  phrases  which  put  aside  the  justice  of  the  Czechoslovak  cause  and 
with  stark  realism  called  upon  the  Czechs  to  face  the  facts  of  the  moment. 
It  said  that  a  point  had  been  reached  at  which  every  effort  must  be  made 
to  find  an  agreement,  and  that  the  English  mediator,  who  had  just  had  a 

1  The  Times,  20  August  1938. 

2  %eit,  25  August,  Volkischer  Beobachter,  26  August  1938. 

3  See  further  below,  pp.  290-1. 
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long  discussion  with  Hodza  on  the  19th  °n  the  possibilities  of  the  situation, 
was  expected  to  take  the  initiative. 

If  we  keep  before  our  minds  [it  added]  the  advice  of  the  British  and  French 
Governments  and  the  international  effects  of  the  problem  of  the  nationalities 
in  Czechoslovakia,  which  arise  from  the  international  relations  and  geographical 
position  of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic,  we  are  bound  to  perceive  increasingly 
clearly  that,  in  the  existing  circumstances  of  Europe,  the  Czechoslovak  solution 
of  the  problem  must  be  radical  and  thorough.  In  such  action  is  to  be  found  the 
surest  protection  against  the  possibility  of  foreign  force  affecting  the  settlement 
and  the  best  defence  against  any  infringement  of  the  sovereignty  or  limitation 
of  the  independence  of  the  Czechoslovak  State.1 

The  Czechs  could  not  say  that  they  had  not  been  warned  of  the  un¬ 
pleasant  necessities  which  lay  before  them. 

On  Monday,  22  August,  in  continuation  of  the  Runciman-Henlein 
meeting  of  the  18th,  Ashton-Gwatkin  had  a  long  talk  with  Henlein  at 
Marienbad,  before  the  meeting  of  the  political  committee  of  the  SdP. 
Ashton-Gwatkin  was  assured  by  the  Sudeten  German  leader  that  his  aims 
were  confined  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  Carlsbad  programme  and  that  in  his 
autonomous  Sudetenland  there  would  be  no  persecution  of  Jews.  It  was 
suggested  to  Henlein,  in  this  same  interview,  that  if  he  was,  as  he  asserted, 
in  favour  of  a  settlement  by  negotiation,  then  it  would  help  the  work  of 
peace  if  he  could  pay  a  personal  visit  to  Hitler  (before  the  congress  at 
Nuremberg)  and  persuade  him  and  others  ‘not  only  to  support  [the]  new 
negotiations  but  also  to  seek  a  basis  of  a  general  settlement  with  Great 
Britain’.2 

After  Runciman  and  his  assistants  had  had  further  discussions  on 
23  August  with  Benes,  Hodza,  and  the  Committee  of  Six,  and  had  been 
fully  informed  of  the  content  of  the  new  proposals,  and  after  Kundt  had 
told  Runciman  that  he  was  prepared  to  negotiate  on  the  new  basis,3  the 
ground  seemed  sufficiently  prepared  for  a  renewal  of  conversations,  and 
Ashton-Gwatkin  flew  to  London  on  24  August  to  report  the  not  wholly 
discouraging  results  of  the  Mission  up  to  date.4  On  the  same  day,  24 
August,  the  ‘Third  Plan’  was  submitted  by  Benes  to  Kundt  and  Sebe- 
kowsky.  A  general  discussion  took  place,  followed  on  the  25th  by  an 


1  Prager  Presse,  2 1  August  1 938. 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  153  and  657-9.  Halifax  approved  of  the  suggestion  for  a  meeting  between 
Henlein  and  Hitler,  and  furthermore  was  anxious  for  Runciman  also  to  make  an  approach  to 
Hitler  and  explain  his  views  on  the  situation  in  Prague  in  a  personal  interview.  This  latter  idea, 
however,  was  considered  inadvisable  by  Runciman  himself  and  was  not  pursued  farther. 

A  German  version  of  the  conversation  between  Ashton-Gwatkin  and  Henlein  is  published  in 
Documents  .  .  .from  the  Archives  of  the  German  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  publ.  by  the  U.S.S.R.,  i.  156. 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  165-7;  see  also  Ashton-Gwatkin’s  note  of  25  August  (ibid.  664-5). 

4  Ashton-Gwatkin  brought  with  him  a  memorandum  summing  up  the  present  situation  and 
outlining  probable  future  developments  (ibid.  660-1). 
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examination  of  the  concrete  questions  at  issue.1  The  proposals  were  then 
approved  at  a  meeting  of  the  Political  Ministers,  over  which  Benes  himself 
presided,  and  on  the  same  day  (25th)  Hodza  made  it  clear  in  an  interview, 
given  to  a  representative  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  that  Czech  public  opinion 
was  about  to  receive  a  shock. 

‘I  tell  my  people’,  he  said,  ‘that  one  cannot  simply  sit  by  and  idly  con¬ 
template  an  ideal  security.  Everyone,  whether  an  individual  or  a  whole 
nation,  must  re-establish  his  life  and  security  anew  each  day.’  Asked 
whether  the  new  proposals  included  the  division  of  Czechoslovakia  into 
cantons  on  the  Swiss  model,  Hodza  did  not  deny  that  rumour  but  confined 
himself  to  saying:  ‘It  is  impossible  to  say  at  this  moment.  Certain  it  is  that 
we  will  deal  on  any  reasonable  basis  of  compromise  offered,  by  the 
mediator  or  anybody  else.’2 

The  Government’s  plan  contained  nine  points,  (i)  The  aim  was  stated 
to  be  the  complete  satisfaction  of  national  needs  without  injury  to  the 
sovereignty,  integrity,  and  unity  of  the  Czechoslovak  State,  (ii)  (a)  Each 
nationality  should  be  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  civil  service  and  other  forms 
of  state  employment  in  proportion  to  its  numbers;  (b)  in  the  case  of  the 
Germans  this  proportionate  share  should  be  attained  in  about  ten  years; 
(c)  persons  hitherto  dismissed  or  prematurely  pensioned  should  not  thereby 
be  disqualified  for  reappointment  to  Government  service;  (d)  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  districts  at  least  half  of  the  officials  should  be  German;  and  (e)  com¬ 
missions  of  representatives  of  the  Government  and  of  the  nationality 
concerned  should  control  the  execution  of  these  provisions  in  respect  of 
each  nationality,  (iii)  Provisions  for  a  similar  proportionality  among  the 
nationalities  in  the  distribution  of  public  funds  for  cultural  purposes  and 
for  state  undertakings  and  institutions,  with  similar  controlling  com¬ 
missions.  (iv)  Economic  help  for  the  distressed  areas  and  industries.  The 
Government  would  raise  a  loan  of  700  million  crowns  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  500  millions  of  which  would  be  earmarked  for  German  areas  and 
industries,  (v)  The  language  question  would  be  settled  on  the  basis  of  the 

1  Ibid.  165-7;  see  also  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  624-5.  A  ful1  but  incoherent  account  of  the  meetings, 
drawn  up  by  the  Sudeten  representatives,  will  be  found  ibid.  634-47.  From  these  minutes 
it  is  clear  that  only  the  President  and  the  two  Sudeten  representatives  were  present  (not  Hodza 
as  reported  in  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  165-7).  According  to  the  German  accounts,  Benes,  in  his  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Sander,  had  ‘sharply  criticized’  Hodza’s  previous  activities,  in  regard  to  the  Sudeten 
problem  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  615;  cf.  p.  586).  He  told  Kundt  and  Sebekowsky  on  24  August,  however, 
that  he  was  ‘in  full  agreement  with  Hodza  .  .  .  their  aims  were  identical’  (ibid.  640).  Kundt, 
who  saw  Hodza  on  the  26th,  got  the  impression  that  Hodza  was  displeased  at  Benes’s  interven¬ 
tion  and  felt  that  he  had  been  outmanoeuvred.  Kundt  feared  that  Hodza,  in  an  attempt  to  turn 
the  tables  on  Benes,  might  create  difficulties  for  the  SdP.  by  making  available  to  the  Runciman 
Mission  ‘material  incriminating  to  the  Sudeten  German  Party,  which  Hodza  doubtless  possesses 
but  has  hitherto  refrained  from  using  for  political  reasons’  (report  from  Hencke  to  Berlin, 

27  August:  ibid.  648).  . 

2  Daily  Telegraph,  26  August  1938.  Extracts  from  Hodza’s  statement  are  printed  in  Documents 

(R.I.I.A.)  for  1938,  ii.  175-7. 
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equality  of  all  the  nationalities  in  this  respect,  (vi)  The  security  force  would 
be  divided  between  state  and  local  police,  (vii)  (a)  A  commission  would, 
by  15  October  at  latest,  begin  the  reorganization  of  local  government  into 
a  system  of  autonomous  cantons  (Gaue),  each  as  nationally  homogeneous 
as  possible,  of  which  three  would  be  German;  (b)  the  autonomous  repre¬ 
sentative  bodies  would  be  elected  by  direct,  equal,  universal,  and  secret 
ballot,  with  proportional  representation,  (viii)  The  necessary  legislation 
would  be  laid  before  Parliament  during  the  autumn  session  1938-9. 
(ix)  The  contracting  parties  would  use  their  influence  to  create  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  calm  and  mutual  toleration. 

This  plan,  it  will  be  seen,  represented  a  very  considerable  advance  on 
the  Government’s  previous  proposals;  though  it  could  not  have  been  put 
into  effect  without  raising  serious  difficulties — not  least  in  the  matter  of 
equality  of  language.  The  Government  now  proposed  that  all  percentage 
restrictions  should  be  removed,  and  that  a  German,  as  also  a  Magyar  or  a 
Pole,  should  be  free  to  use  his  own  language  for  official  business  in  any  part 
of  the  country.  Such  a  principle,  if  rigorously  applied,  would  clearly  have 
required  that  most  of  the  officials  should  be  at  least  bilingual,  if  not  masters 
of  three  or  even  four  of  the  equal  languages.  In  practice,  no  doubt,  the 
Poles  and  Magyars  would  have  been  content  with  the  recognition  of  their 
languages  as  official  in  the  areas  where  their  peoples  were  numerous  and 
in  business  connected  with  those  areas.  At  the  best,  however,  this  matter 
of  language  equality  would  have  meant  an  extremely  cumbersome,  compli¬ 
cated,  and  redundant  distribution  of  officials  designed  to  enable  at  least 
Czechs,  Slovaks,  and  Germans  to  use  their  languages  freely  all  over  the 
Republic.  The  economic  measures  proposed  would  have  been  of  special 
benefit  to  the  Sudetenland.  Necas,  the  Minister  for  Social  Welfare,  had 
made  a  speech  on  24  July,  in  which  he  had  dwelt  with  satisfaction  on  the 
improvement  of  the  country’s  economic  position  in  spite  of  the  political 
unrest.  The  number  of  unemployed  had  fallen  from  675,933  in  June  1933, 
to  224,235  in  June  1938.  The  Government,  he  had  said,  were  determined 
to  reduce  the  figure  to  vanishing  point  (and  the  Prager  Presse  was  able  to 
announce  on  28  August  that  the  number  had  further  fallen  to  184,000  by 
the  end  of  July).  Nevertheless,  the  Government’s  scheme  included  a 
proposal  for  raising  a  loan  of  700  million  crowms  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
500  million  of  which  would  be  earmarked  for  German  areas  and  industries. 
The  suggested  reorganization  of  the  state  into  some  twenty  cantons,  each 
as  nationally  homogeneous  as  possible,  which  was  the  core  of  the  new  offer, 
did  not  meet  Henlein’s  demand  for  the  unification  of  all  Germans  in 
Czechoslovakia  into  a  single  corporation  under  German  control,  but  it 
might  go  a  long  way  towards  meeting  his  demand  for  territorial  autonomy. 
Whether  it  did  so  or  not  appeared  to  depend  on  the  powers  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  to  be  accorded  to  the  elected  cantonal  officials.  Even  the  Volkischer 
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Beobachter  (27  August  1938)  was  not  wholly  unfavourable  to  the  plan,  but 
pointed  out  that  its  details  were  as  yet  unknown  and  expressed  the  fear 
that  it  would  only  amount  to  granting  to  the  nationalities  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  technical  services  under  the  continued  political  control  of  the 
Czechoslovak  provincial  and  central  authorities.  As  such  a  distinction  was 
almost  certain  to  be  contained  in  the  plan,  the  Nazi  newspaper’s  modera¬ 
tion  of  comment  was  of  only  meagre  encouragement. 


(iv)  Signs  of  Increasing  Tension 

As  the  relations  between  the  ostensible  principals  in  the  Czechoslovak- 
Sudeten  dispute  appeared  to  be  entering  a  more  hopeful  phase,  other 
elements  of  the  situation  were  showing  clear  signs  of  deterioration.  Above 
all,  the  German  military  preparations  were  assuming  ever  more  alarming 
proportions.1  Workers  and  motor  transport  of  all  sorts  were  being  requisi¬ 
tioned  and  dispatched  to  the  western  and  the  Czechoslovak  frontiers,  the 
roads  leading  to  Czechoslovakia  were  being  enlarged  and  prepared  for  the 
deployment  of  large  bodies  of  men,  normal  work  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  frontier  was  being  closed  down,  the  number  of  ‘forbidden  areas’  was 
increasing,  villages  near  the  Austro-Czechoslovak  frontiers  were  being 
evacuated.  Picked  SA  men,  with  their  unequalled  efficiency  in  the 
provocation  of  incidents,  were  said  to  be  slipping  into  Czechoslovakia, 
while  large  numbers  of  Sudeten  Germans  were  crossing  the  frontier  into 
Germany  and  being  formed  into  a  legion,  whose  chief  of  staff  was  the 
Krebs  who  had  formerly  been  the  secretary  of  the  Sudeten  German  Nazi 
party,  dissolved  in  1933. 2  All  this  activity  was  taken  by  the  British  Ambas¬ 
sador  in  Berlin  to  indicate  that  the  extremists  in  the  Nazi  Party  had  now 

1  On  12  July  the  Supreme  Command  of  the  German  Army  had  issued  instructions  for  the 
autumn  manoeuvres  (which  were  to  be  held  earlier  than  usual  because  Hitler  had  objected  to 
September  as  too  late — see  above,  pp.  1 42-3) .  The  manoeuvres  were  intended  to  disguise  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  actual  attack  on  Czechoslovakia  and  enable  the  army  to  pass  from  the  rehearsal  to  the 
real  performance  with  a  minimum  of  difficulty.  Foreign  military  delegations  and  attaches  were 
invited  to  attend  the  exercises,  so  that  the  deception  might  be  as  thorough  as  possible  (I.M.T. 
Nuremberg,  xxv.  460  (388-PS,  item  16);  N.C.A.  iii.  332).  A  letter  from  Strang  to  Henderson 
dated  2 1  July  affords  interesting  evidence  of  British  awareness  from  secret  sources  of  German 
military  preparations  (cf.  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  610-12).  Furthermore,  the  British  military  attach^  in 
Berlin  reported  on  3  August  that  the  German  High  Command  had  decided  to  carry  out  a  kind 
of  partial  test  mobilization  in  September,  thereby  bringing  up  to  war  strength  seven  or  eight 
divisions  in  Germany  proper  and  all  the  formations  in  Austria  (ibid.  ii.  42;  cf.  D.Ger.F.P.  ii. 
566-7) .  Colonel  Mason-MacF arlane  followed  this  up  on  8  August  by  an  appreciation  of  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  these  activities  ( D.Brit.F.P .  ii.  61-3).  For  Chamberlain’s  appeal  to  Hitler,  which  was 
decided  on  as  a  result  of  these  reports  of  military  measures,  see  below,  pp.  264-5. 

2  Krebs  now  held  a  high  position  in  Germany,  that  of  Oberregierungsrat  in  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  and  in  the  previous  May  Hitler  had  appointed  him  a  Gauleiter.  That  he  had  no  Gau  to 
lead  suggested  that  his  sphere  of  activity  lay  outside  the  Reich  and  that,  as  Biirckel  had  become 
Gauleiter  of  Austria,  so  Krebs  was  intended  shortly  to  become  the  leader  of  a  Gau  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 
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persuaded  Hitler  that  there  would  never  be  any  solution  in  Prague  and 
that  he  must  be  ready  to  act.1 

Other  disturbing  aspects  of  the  foreign  situation  were  that  the  press  ox 
Moscow  was  taking  the  line  that  Runciman’s  Mission  was  evidently 
designed  to  insist  on  the  neutralization  of  Czechoslovakia  or  its  reduction 
in  some  other  way  to  helplessness  against  Germany.2  Polish  Ministers  were 
reported  to  be  ‘constantly  talking  of  the  “inevitable  liquidation  of 
Czechoslovakia’  and  to  be  discussing  plans  for  the  seizure  of  Teschen  and 
of  Ruthenia  in  the  coming  scramble  for  parts  of  the  doomed  state.3 

Within  Czechoslovakia  there  was  much  evidence  that  combustible 
material  was  being  carefully  brought  nearer  to  the  point  of  explosion. 
Scuffles  between  members  of  the  SdP.  and  either  Czechs  or  German  Social 
Democrats  occurred  at  frequent  intervals  and  were  made  much  of  in  the 
SdP.’s  press,  and  there  was  a  renewal  of  the  whispering  campaign  that 
the  Germans  would  be  arriving  soon — at  any  rate  immediately  after 
Hitler  should  have  spoken  at  Nuremberg.  New  evidence  of  the  German 
‘aggression  from  within’  was  the  large  number  of  persons  arrested  in  various 
places  during  August  for  smuggling  arms  into  the  country.  On  the  23rd 
an  order  of  the  court  at  Olomouc  (Olmiitz)  provided  for  the  detention  of 
twenty-three  persons,  and  ten  days  later  a  similar  order  sanctioned  the 
arrest  of  twenty-nine  others.  On  the  same  day,  the  23rd,  an  order  was 
issued  by  the  police  in  the  Sudeten  district  of  Warnsdorf,  on  the  frontier, 
forbidding  political  salutes,  greetings,  emblems,  and  remarks  in  factories 
and  other  industrial  concerns,  or  the  use  of  any  form  of  terror  or  economic 
pressure  in  the  interest  of  a  political  party.  This  was  denounced  in  the  %eit 
as  an  unconstitutional  interference  with  the  established  right  of  free  ex¬ 
pression.  The  political  committee  of  the  SdP.  met  next  day  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Frank,  and  decided  at  once  to  demand  the  withdrawal  of 
the  order.  On  the  2 5th  Kundt  and  Rosche  saw  the  Prime  Minister  and  lodged 
their  protest.  Failing  to  attain  their  object,  the  leaders  of  the  SdP.  on  the  26th 
issued  a  proclamation,  signed  by  Frank  and  Kollner,  to  their  adherents. 
This  proclamation  purported  to  be  issued  in  reply  to  an  alleged  Communist 
manifesto,  denouncing  the  Runciman  Mission  as  intended  to  break  the 
Czechoslovak-Soviet  Pact  and  to  dissolve  the  Czechoslovak  State  and  there¬ 
fore  urging  violence  in  resistance  to  concessions  to  the  SdP.  The  manifesto, 
which  was  reproduced  in  the  Henleinist  press,  was  authoritatively  declared 
in  Prague  to  have  been  a  forgery.  The  SdP.’s  proclamation  said: 

Recent  attacks  on  our  comrades  and  on  members  of  the  national  group  by 
Marxist  terrorists  prove  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  accidental  individual  cases, 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  45-6. 

2  Bonnet  was  reported  to  have  told  the  German  Ambassador  in  Paris  on  9  August  that  the 
Russian  Ambassador,  Suritz,  had  twice  called  on  him  ‘to  advise  him  strongly  against  the  sending 
of  Runciman’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  548). 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  1 7  August  1 938. 
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but  of  deliberate  measures  by  our  Marxist  opponents.  The  attempt  is  being 
made  to  give  foreign  observers  the  impression  that  there  is  here  an  opposition  to 
our  movement  which  must  be  taken  seriously,  and  which  would  be  ready  and 
capable  of  maintaining  itself  as  a  political  factor  by  the  use  of  force.  Our  Marxist 
opponents  are  thereby  attempting  to  conceal  their  actual  insignificance  in  the 
Sudeten  area  and  to  attract  attention  to  themselves  by  attacks  and  deliberately 
prepared  incidents.  (Hitherto  our  supporters,  in  accordance  with  our  instruc¬ 
tions,  have  patiently  suffered  these  attacks,  and  even  renounced  the  legal  right 
of  self-defence,  in  order  to  prevent  any  misinterpretation  of  such  incidents.) 

In  view  of  recent  developments  the  leadership  of  the  party  considers  itself  no 
longer  in  the  position  to  take  responsibility  for  the  liberty  and  property  of  its 
members.  (It  therefore  withdraws  the  previous  instructions  to  renounce  the  right 
to  self-defence,  and  leaves  its  members  free  to  make  use  of  this  right  in  all  cases 
in  which  they  are  attacked.  It  merely  instructs  comrades  strictly  to  observe  the 
legal  regulations  and  restrictions.  Legal  advisers  are  herewith  requested  to  give 
officers  the  necessary  information  on  this  point.)1 

The  issue  of  this  proclamation,  precisely  at  a  moment  when  the  negotia¬ 
tions  in  Prague  were  apparently  taking  a  more  favourable  turn,  can  hardly 
have  been  anything  else  but  an  act  intended  deliberately  to  wreck  the 
chances  of  an  agreement.2  To  the  whole  world,  except  those  who  were 
forcibly  confined  to  receiving  their  information  from  the  German  press 
and  radio,  it  was  obvious  that  terror  in  the  Sudetenland  was,  and  had  long 
been,  conducted  by  the  SdP.  itself.  The  contempt  expressed  in  the  mani¬ 
festo  itself  for  the  small  proportion  of  the  population  in  the  Sudetenland 
opposed  to  the  SdP.  was  a  witness  to  the  dominance  of  the  party,  with  its 
disciplined,  uniformed,  and  now  armed  force,  and  the  comparative  help¬ 
lessness  of  its  political  opponents.  Indeed,  the  only  opponents  of  the  SdP. 
in  the  German  districts  capable  of  putting  up  any  physical  resistance,  and 
now  arming  themselves  with  sticks  and  grenades,  were  the  German  Social 
Democrats,  and  they  were  at  all  times  careful  to  emphasize  the  difference, 
on  the  fundamental  point  of  personal  liberty,  between  themselves  and  the 
Communists. 

The  Government  took  the  measure  of  this  anticipatory  justification  for 
violence  and  immediately  replied  on  the  same  day  with  an  official  warning 
broadcast  in  German.  The  statement  referred  to  the  appeal  to  self-defence 
and  continued: 

These  words  clearly  show  that  the  two  signatories  of  the  proclamation, 
Herr  Dr.  Fritz  Kollner  and  Herr  Karl  Frank,  have  taken  upon  themselves  a 
role  to  which  they  have  no  legal  right.  The  Ministry  of  the  Interior  of  the 

1  A.  Henderson,  Eyewitness  in  Czechoslovakia,  p.  163.  The  passages  in  parentheses  appeared, 
undeleted  by  the  censor,  in  the  27  August  1938,  from  whose  text  they  are  quoted. 

2  This  was  denied  by  Frank  and  Kundt  when  questioned  about  the  proclamation  by  Ashton- 
Gwatkin.  They  seemed,  however,  ‘somewhat  shamefaced’,  and  Kundt  ‘definitely  apologetic  . 
There  was,  Frank  said,  no  significance  in  the  timing  of  its  publication  (D.Bnt.  F.P.  11.  183  (no. 

7 1 3)) • 
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Czechoslovak  Republic,  whose  officials  are  well  aware  of  all  the  origins  and 
originators  of  the  so-called  incidents,  states  authoritatively  that  the  proclama¬ 
tion  is  not  based  on  any  serious  grounds  whatever. 

If  the  proclamation  is  used  by  anyone  as  an  excuse  for  endangering  public 
order  and  security,  whoever  acts  in  the  spirit  of  this  proclamation  will  encounter 
the  stern  and  energetic  action  of  the  state’s  security  service.  The  Ministry'  of  the 
Interior  informs  citizens  of  this  state  that  even  the  distribution  of  this  proclama¬ 
tion  is  an  illegal  act.  Peace  and  order  will  be  maintained  in  the  Republic  by 
the  responsible  organs  of  the  state’s  security  service  and  not  by  any  illegal 
self-defence.1 

The  proclamation  and  the  Government’s  retort  led  to  no  serious  breach 
of  the  peace.  For  the  next  few  days  nothing  occurred  beyond  the  usual 
occasional  brawls.  The  maintenance  of  the  peace  may  have  been  due  to 
the  British  conciliators.2  Ashton-Gwatkin,  fortified  by  his  visit  to  London, 
saw  Henlein  and  Frank  on  Sunday,  28  August,  at  Schloss  Rothenhaus, 
where  they  were  joined  by  Runciman  in  the  afternoon.  The  SdP.’s  leaders 
were  clearly  warned  of  their  responsibility  in  issuing  the  proclamation  and 
were  told  that  all  further  efforts  at  mediation  would  cease  if  there  were  any 
provocation  of  violence.  Frank,  during  this  meeting,  reported  on  a  visit 
which  he  had  just  made  to  Hitler.  He  made  no  mention  of  telling  Hitler  of 
Benes’s  new  proposals,  merely  observing  that  ‘Hitler  would  welcome  [a] 
peaceful  solution  of  [the]  Sudeten  question  if  it  comes  quickly’.  He  re¬ 
ported  that  Hitler  would  welcome  Henlein’s  visit  (suggested  six  days 
earlier)3  provided  that  the  latter  could  bring  a  ‘definite  statement’  of  what 
the  British  Government  proposed,  i.e.  (a)  if  Runciman  really  intended  to 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  Carlsbad  programme  as  the  basis  for  a  solu¬ 
tion  and  (b)  what  subjects  the  British  Government  would  be  prepared  to 
discuss  with  Germany.  Henlein  later  confirmed  this  to  Runciman,  who 
pointed  out  that  the  British  Government  must  be  consulted  before  any 
further  action  could  be  taken.4 

That  afternoon,  while  Henlein  was  still  at  Schloss  Rothenhaus,  Frank 


1  Prager  Presse,  27  August  1938;  A.  Henderson,  op.  cit.,  p.  164. 

2  Runciman  saw  Benes  on  27  August  ‘to  transmit  a  warning  about  the  general  situation  and 
the  necessity  of  going  to  the  limit  and  beyond  in  meeting  the  wishes  of  the  Sudetens’  (Ashton- 
Gwatkin  to  Strang,  29  August:  D.Brit.F.P .  ii.  666).  A  note  on  this  interview  was  included  among 
the  extracts  from  Czech  archives  published  by  the  Germans  during  the  war  (Berber:  Europaische 
Politik,  p.  122).  According  to  this  version,  Runciman  said  that  at  all  costs  the  situation  must 
not  be  allowed  to  develop  into  war,  urged  BeneS  to  exert  pressure  on  the  Czech  Government, 
political  parties,  and  public  opinion  in  order  to  avoid  sabotage  of  the  eff  orts  to  prevent  a  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  the  situation,  and  undertook  himself  to  exert  similar  pressure  on  the  SdP.;  he  also  told 
Benes  that  England  would  ‘be  ready  for  war  in  the  spring’. 

3  See  above,  p.  224. 

4  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  177.  Halifax,  who  had  previously  approved  the  suggestion  of  Henlein’s  ad¬ 
vocacy  with  Hitler,  withdrew  all  support  from  the  idea  when  it  transpired  that  Hitler  was  expecting 
Henlein  to  act  as  an  emissary  from  the  British  Government.  This  ‘would  of  course  be  out  of  the 
question’  (ibid.  180-2). 
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took  his  place  on  an  oratorical  tour.  Speaking  at  Oberleutensdorf,  he 
said: 


In  our  struggle  a  decision  must  be  taken  at  the  very  last  moment.  Such  a 
decision  had  to  be  taken  today.  It  concerned  an  extremely  grave  matter,  which 
is  why  Herr  Henlein  cannot  be  with  you.  We  have  carried  on  this  struggle  for 
twenty  years  and  the  final  battle  is  approaching.  There  are  great  things  at  issue 
for  us  which  will  be  decided  in  the  immediate  future.  The  Czechs  are  going  to 
see  that  the  once-despised  gymnastic  teacher  is  going  to  play  a  decisive  role.  The 
next  few  days  or  weeks  will  be  devoted  to  negotiations,  but  you  may  be  sure  we 
will  never  surrender  what  God  has  given  to  us.1 


Towards  the  end  of  August  the  German  press  was  increasingly  filled 
with  reports  of  Czech  attacks  on  German  villages  and  other  atrocities,  and 
its  general  tone  was  evidently  intended  to  arouse  a  fever  of  indignation  in 
the  Reich.2  The  German  Government,  too,  now  began  to  emerge  from  the 
self-restraint  of  the  past  few  months,  as  the  time  fixed  by  Hitler  for  action 
against  Czechoslovakia  drew  nearer.3  On  21  August  Admiral  Horthy, 
Regent  of  Hungary,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Fiihrer  to  witness  naval  manoeuvres 
in  the  Baltic.  Three  days  later,  Hitler,  proposing  the  health  of  his  guest, 
gave  a  pledge  to  support  Hungary  ‘in  the  struggle  for  a  better  future’.4 
Towards  the  end  of  August  there  were  reports  that  the  Reich  had  informed 
the  Governments  of  the  Soviet  Republic,  Rumania,  and  Jugoslavia  that,  if 
the  Sudeten  German  question  were  not  quickly  settled,  Germany  might 
feel  compelled  to  intervene  and  would  not  consider  any  other  Power  as 
justified  in  measures  of  counter-intervention.5  On  31  August  the  Nazi 


1  New  York  Times,  29  August  1938. 

a  On  31  August  the  Daily  Telegraph  reported  that  the  Angriff  of  the  previous  day,  under  the 
headlines  ‘Bloody  terror  of  the  Czech  bands’,  ‘The  unleashed  mob  rages  through  the  tortured 
land’,  gave  an  alarming,  but  carefully  vague,  account  of  Czech  workmen  organized  into  storm 
troops’"  and  engaged  in  massacre  and  loot— an  account  evidently  designed  to  horrify  German 
opinion  with  mental  pictures  of  what  had  not  been  unknown  in  Germany.  The  Volkischer  Beo- 
bachter  of  the  31st  described  the  terrorization  of  Gabersdorf  near  Trutnov  by  gangs  of  Czech 
workmen  who  had  been  sent  there  in  connexion  with  public  works,  though  the  message  only 
specified  two  victims  of  this  terror,  two  Sudeten  Germans  who  had  received  knife-wounds  The 
British  official  observer,  Major  Sutton-Pratt,  hurried  to  Gabersdorf  and,  as  the  result  of  his 
inquiries  and  observations,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  incident  was  a  lake. 

3  For  German  military  preparations,  see  above,  pp.  140-6. 

4  For  the  German-Hungarian  conversations  see  below,  pp.  294-8. 

s  These  reports,  which  were  published  in  the  Prager  Abendblatt  ( D.Ger.F.P .  11.  668)  arose  out  of 
the  fulfilment  by  the  German  diplomatic  representatives  in  the  countries  concerned  of  instruc¬ 
tions  from  Ribbentrop,  which  had  been  circulated  to  diplomatic  missions  on  3  August,  regarding 
the  manner  in  which  conversations  on  the  Czechoslovak  question  were  to  be  conducted.  A 
conflict  with  Czechoslovakia,  diplomatic  representatives  were  to  say,  was  not  Germany  s  wish, 
but  might  one  day  come  about  in  the  event  of  intolerable  Czech  acts  of  provocation  ;  and  if  a 
confficf  did  arise  ‘Czechoslovakia  would  be  overthrown  at  one  blow’.  They  were  to  express 
their  conviction  ‘that  no  third  power  would  be  so  foolhardy  as  to  attack  Germany  m  such  a  case  , 
but  at  the  same  time  they  were  to  lay  stress  on  Germany’s  military  strength  and  her  fnendsh  ps 
and  on  the  ‘enormous  risk’  which  other  Powers  would  therefore  run  if  they  intervened  in  a  German- 
Czech  conflict  ‘in  the  absence  of  any  real  threat  to  their  own  vital  interests  (ibid  5  9  3  )  • 

The  German  Ambassador  in  Moscow,  Schulenburg,  was  told  by  Litvinov  on  27  August  that 
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Gauleiter  of  Danzig  (Forster)  horrified  the  League  High  Commissioner 
(Burckhardt)  by  telling  him  openly,  at  a  tea-party,  that  Germany  would 
have  settled  the  Czechoslovak  question  by  brute  force  by  the  autumn.1 

The  Congress  of  Germans  from  Abroad  at  Stuttgart  afforded  an  admir¬ 
able  opportunity  for  threatening  pronouncements  on  Czechoslovakia.  On 
28  August  the  Fiihrer’s  deputy,  Hess,  addressed  the  congress  hnd  assured 
the  Sudeten  Germans:  ‘Behind  you  stands  the  right  of  three  and  a  half 
million  Germans — the  right  of  millions  of  members  of  a  great  people  so  to 
lead  and  develop  their  lives  as  membership  of  this  people  and  of  its  culture 
demands.’2  Bohle,  the  Leader  for  Germans  Abroad,  also  spoke,  and 
threatened  Germans  living  in  foreign  states  with  the  loss  of  their  nationality 
if  they  did  not  demonstrate  their  loyal  adherence  to  National  Socialism. 
On  the  30th,  Ley,  the  Leader  of  the  German  Labour  Front,  alluding  to 
the  ministerial  conferences  which  were  taking  place  in  London  and  Paris, 
told  the  congress  that  these  were  being  held  because 


they  know  very  well  abroad  that  Adolf  Hitler  leaves  nothing  to  chance  as 
William  II  did.  Had  William  II  planned  and  acted  with  the  same  forethought 
as  does  the  Fiihrer,  then  we  might  not  have  had  a  war,  and  most  certainly  we 
would  not  have  lost  it.  .  .  .  We  are  a  people  without  room.  To  the  80  million 
people  living  land-locked  in  Germany  God  has  given  leaders  such  as  they  never 
had  before,  and  this  God  wants  these  80  millions  to  have  the  same  rights  as  the 
40  million  English  and  the  40  million  French. 

Ley  then  declared  that  Germany  had  the  best  army  in  the  world  and 
added :  ‘At  the  last  military  parade  in  Berlin  I  noticed  that  the  faces  of  the 
foreign  military  attaches  seemed  to  grow  longer  and  longer.’3  Finally, 
Btirckel,  the  Commissioner  for  Austria,  made  a  speech  which  was  well 
designed  at  once  to  threaten  Czechoslovakia  and  her  friends  and  to  appeal 
to  the  pacific  temper  of  French  and  British  opinion,  long  nurtured  in 
uncritical  adulation  of  the  idea  of  the  national  state.  The  Nationalities 
State  of  Czechoslovakia,  he  said,  was  an  out-moded  conception,  an  obsolete 
survival  of  nineteenth-century  Liberalism.4  The  conception  of  the  twentieth 

he  (Litvinov)  had  been  asked  by  an  American  journalist  whether  it  was  true  that  Schulenburg 
had  declared  to  him  that  war  was  imminent.  Litvinov  had  denied  this,  but  he  told  Schulenburg 
that  he  had  received  definite  information  that  the  German  representatives  in  Bucharest  and 
Belgrade  had  carried  out  such  demarches,  and  in  this  connexion  Litvinov  repeated  almost 
verbatim  some  passages  from  the  instruction  of  3  August  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  632;  cf.  ibid.  666-7,  and 
D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  179-80  (nos.  708  and  709)). 

1  Report  from  Bottcher,  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Danzig  Senate, 
31  August  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  664-6).  This  report  was  confirmed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,’ 
Greiser,  on  1  September  (ibid.  674-5).  Burckhardt  gave  an  account  of  his  conversation  with 
Forster  to  a  British  representative  at  Geneva  on  8  September;  he  also  said  that  the  information 
given  him  by  Forster  had  been  confirmed  in  Berlin  by  a  person  whom  he  did  not  name  but  who 
was  clearly  Weizsacker  ( D.Brit.F.P .  ii.  689-90). 

2  Frankfurter  Z^ung,  29  August  1938;  cf.  summary  of  speech  in  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  1 78. 

3  Daily  Telegraph,  31  August  1938. 

4  At  first  sight  it  is  difficult  to  agree  with  Btirckel.  Nineteenth-century  Liberalism  normally 
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century  and  the  meaning  of  the  Third  Reich  was  that  of  the  racial  state, 
containing  only  peoples  of  the  same  blood.  The  Sudeten  Germans  were 
united,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Saar  territory  had  been  in  1935,  in  the 
struggle  for  their  rights  as  Germans.  Between  France  and  Germany  mutual 
respect  had  been  re-established.  Higher  standards  of  life  were  a  better 
blessing  than  cannon  and  grenades.  German  and  French  mothers  did  not 
bear  their  sons  in  order  to  let  them  be  slaughtered  over  some  foreign  affair.1 

(v)  Further  Conversations  in  Czechoslovakia  and  at  Berchtesgaden 

As  Europe  entered  on  what  was  generally  felt  to  be  the  decisive  month 
of  September,  attention  was  riveted  on  the  forlorn  hope  led  by  Runciman. 
The  great  congress  of  the  Nazi  Party  was  due  to  assemble  on  5  September. 
The  sands  were  running  out.  Was  it  possible  in  the  next  few  days  for 
Runciman  and  his  assistants  to  find  the  terms  of  a  settlement  which  would 
so  closely  approximate  to  the  Carlsbad  programme  that  Henlein  would 
accept  it,  and  would  they  be  able,  with  the  assistance  of  Benes  and  Hodza, 
to  persuade  the  Czechs  to  agree? 

In  the  interview  at  Schloss  Rothenhaus  on  Sunday,  28  August,  the 
British  conciliators  had  not  confined  themselves  to  threatening  their  with¬ 
drawal  if  the  SdP.’s  leaders  insisted  on  arousing  their  people  to  bellicosity. 
In  pressing  the  Czechs’  ‘Third  Plan’  on  the  Sudetens,  they  had  encountered 
two  chief  objections,  that  the  Plan  weakened  the  German  Volks gruppe  by 
dividing  it  into  cantons  and  that  the  police  would  not  be  subject  to  the 
elected  cantonal  authorities.  It  remained  for  them  to  persuade  the  Czechs 
to  give  way  also  on  these  two  points.  Runciman  urged  Henlein  to  come  to 
Prague  and  meet  Benes.  But,  as  ever,  the  SdP.’s  leader  refused  himself  to 
negotiate.  On  the  29th  Ashton-Gwatkin  had  a  conference  with  one  of  the 
SdP.’s  legal  experts,  Schicketanz,  the  author  of  the  six  bills  of  April  1937: 
after  which  he  showed  the  direction  in  which  his  thoughts  were  running  by 
paying  a  visit  to  the  Swiss  Legation,  the  source  for  first-hand  information 
on  the  working  of  a  cantonal  system.  On  the  next  day  the  Czechoslovak 
journalists’  association  issued  a  strongly  worded  appeal  to  its  members  to 
refrain  from  any  reports  that  might  be  considered  slanderous  of  a  foreign 
state  or  by  their  tendentious  character  might  bring  discredit  upon  Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

favoured  the  national  state,  on  the  assumption  that  racial  and  linguistic  unity  indicated  a  desire 
for  political  unity  and  independence.  A  state  containing  several  nationalities,  a  nationalities 
state,  was  to  nineteenth-century  Liberalism  a  curious  exception,  normally  to  be  condemned; 
sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Switzerland,  to  be  commended  or  excused  on  the  ground  of  excellent 
traditions  and  institutions.  If,  however,  Btirckel  meant  that  nineteenth-century  Liberalism 
favoured  states  based  on  the  willing  adherence  of  their  inhabitants,  as  contrasted  with  the  rigid 
racial  determinism  of  Nazi  political  theory,  that  is  true. 

1  The  Times,  1  September  1938.  The  passage  about  Czechoslovakia  was  omitted  in  the  long 
report  of  the  speech  in  the  Reichsfiost  (1  September),  which  only  stated  that  Btirckel  began  with 
some  sharp  criticism  of  the  Versailles  system. 
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On  30  August,  also,  Bene§  saw  Kundt  and  Sebekowsky  again,  and  handed 
them  a  memorandum  describing  his  proposals.  He  told  them  that  the 
adoption  of  his  plan  would  mean  the  beginning  of  the  fulfilment  of  the 
eight  points  put  forward  by  Henlein  at  Carlsbad,  and  said  that  he  would 
not  object  to  an  announcement  to  this  effect.  He  asked  for  a  definite  reply 
— ‘a  clear  yes  or  no’ — from  the  SdP.  by  2  September.  If  the'  answer  was 
‘yes’,  he  would  ‘have  the  finally  formulated  proposals  presented  to  them  by 
the  Government’  and  would  himself  make  a  public  statement  on  them. 
After  this  interview,  Frank  told  Hencke  at  the  German  Legation  that  Benes’s 
proposals,  though  still  unsatisfactory,  were  ‘comparatively  far-reaching’ 
and  he  did  not  think  that  they  could  be  ‘rejected  out  of  hand’ ;  while  Kundt 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  ‘realization’  of  the  plan  ‘could  in  actual  fact 
mean  the  fulfillment  of  the  eight  Carlsbad  demands’.1 

Kundt,  however,  took  a  different  line  on  31  August,  when  he  discussed 
Benes’s  memorandum  with  Runciman.  It  did  not,  he  said,  ‘cover  all 
Sudeten  requirements,  and  moreover  did  not  go  far  enough  in  points 
which  it  did  treat’.2  Runciman  himself,  meanwhile,  had  formed  an  un¬ 
favourable  impression  of  the  memorandum,  which  he  had  received  from 
Benes  on  the  29th.  In  his  view,  it  diluted  the  proposals  which  had  already 
been  outlined,  and  which  had  seemed  to  offer  a  suitable  basis  for  negotia¬ 
tion;3  it  was  ‘covered  with  bolt  holes  and  qualifications’  and  he  was 
strongly  opposed  to  its  publication.4 

By  this  time,  indeed,  the  Mission  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no 
decision  could  be  reached  in  Czechoslovakia.  The  decisive  word  would  be 
spoken  in  Germany.  So  on  31  August,  while  Runciman  had  a  long  inter¬ 
view  with  Kundt,  Ashton-Gwatkin  went  off  to  tackle  Henlein  again  at 
Marienbad.  In  pursuance  of  the  suggestion  made  at  Schloss  Rothenhaus 
on  28  August,  he  again  urged  Henlein  to  report  the  latest  Czech  offer  and 
its  possibilities  to  Hitler  personally  and  to  return,  if  possible,  with  the 
Fiihrer’s  approval.  Henlein  was  informed,  in  confidence,  that  failing  a 
settlement  Runciman  was  ready  to  produce  a  scheme  of  his  own5  by  some 

1  Report  from  Hencke  to  Berlin,  30  August  (D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  660-1).  1  D. Brit. F. P.  ii.  198-9. 

3  The  German  charge  d’affaires  in  London  reported  to  Berlin  on  30  August  that  he  had  heard 

‘from  [the]  best  British  source’  that  BeneS’s  proposals  had  been  discussed  drat  day  by  the  Cabinet, 
which  had  unanimously  agreed  that  they  corresponded  largely  to  the  Carlsbad  demands  and 
constituted  a  basis  for  promising  negotiations  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  661). 

4  Telegram  and  letter  of  30  August  ( D.Brit.F.P .  ii.  188-9  (no-  7*7)  and  I92_3  (no.  723)). 
See  also  ibid.  668. 

5  A  summary  of  these  draft  proposals  was  submitted  by  Runciman  to  the  Foreign  Office 
on  3  September  (ibid.  223-4).  During  the  next  week  Bonnet,  through  his  Ambassador  in 
London,  urged  that,  in  the  event  of  a  breakdown  in  Prague,  Runciman  should  make  public 
his  own  proposals  before  12  September,  in  order  to  forestall  a  possible  demand  for  a  plebiscite 
by  Hiller  in  his  Nuremberg  speech.  The  advisability  of  this  move  was  questioned  by  Halifax 
(ibid.  275),  but  Bonnet,  in  his  determination  to  avoid  war,  was  still  unavailingly  urging  that 
Runciman  should  produce  his  scheme  even  during  the  last  chaotic  few  days  of  the  Mission’s  stay 
in  Prague  (ibid.  305-6  (no.  848),  308  (no.  850),  312-13  (no.  859)). 
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given  date  (say  15  September).  The  further  question  of  improved  Anglo- 
German  relations  was  to  be  referred  to  only  in  the  most  general  terms.1 
Ashton-Gwatkin’s  interview  with  Henlein  was  conducted  in  a  friendly 
spirit;2  and  on  1  September  Henlein  went  off  to  Berchtesgaden. 

The  situation  at  the  beginning  of  September  showed  the  full  measure  of 
the  collapse  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  system  of  1919.  Whatever 
the  outcome,  a  surrender  was  being  made  to  the  doctrines  of  Volkstum  and 
Schutzrecht ,  of  the  right  of  a  national  state  to  act  as  the  protector  of  minorities 
of  its  own  race,  who  were  citizens  of  another  state.  That  doctrine  was 
opposed  to  the  whole  system  of  the  Minority  Treaties,  which  placed  the 
protection  of  the  minorities  in  the  hands  of  the  League.  It  had  been 
intended  that  the  League  should  protect  the  minorities  against  their  states 
and  those  states  against  the  interference  of  their  neighbours.  In  its  infancy 
the  League  had  failed  to  afford  the  first  protection;  it,  or  its  leading 
members,  now  failed  to  afford  the  second.  And  the  conversion  of  the 
Czech-Sudeten  dispute  from  an  internal  into  an  international  question 
amounted  to  the  substitution  of  the  theory  of  Volkstum  for  that  of  an 
areopagus  of  states.  Moreover,  the  doctrine  of  Volkstum  was  above  all  a 
German  weapon.  Hungary  and  Poland,  by  accommodating  themselves  to 
Germany’s  plans  and  submitting  to  German  leadership,  might  gain  terri¬ 
tory  or  create  difficulties  for  their  neighbours.  The  doctrine  would  help 
Bulgaria  and  Albania  in  the  formulation  of  their  claims.  But  only  Germany 
could  claim  to  interfere  far  and  wide  in  the  affairs  of  every  state  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  on  behalf  of  German  Volksgruppen.  The 
time  might  soon  come  when  the  French  Government  would  be  forced  to 
consult  the  Government  of  Berlin  on  the  adequacy  of  its  appointments  of 
German-speaking  school-teachers  in  Alsace.  Nineteenth-century  Liberal¬ 
ism,  with  its  worship  of  nationalism,  had  indeed  released  incalculable  and 
intractable  monsters  when  it  broke  down  the  Habsburg  Monarchy  and 
left  the  German  and  Russian  nationalisms  to  face  each  other  in  combat  or 
to  compromise  over  their  respective  shares  of  the  loot  of  Central  Europe. 

Runciman’s  despatch  of  Henlein  to  Berchtesgaden  was  not  a  contribut¬ 
ing  cause  of  this  revolution  in  European  politics,  but  a  sign  that  it  was 
occurring.  The  mediator’s  duty  was  to  preserve  the  peace,  and  without  the 
willingness  of  Germany  to  join  in  that  preservation  his  task  could  not  be 
accomplished.  While  Henlein  was  gone,  matters  seemed  to  take  a  turn  for 
the  worse,  for  the  political  committee  of  the  SdP.  considered  their  reply 
to  the  principles  contained  in  the  Government’s  new  Plan  and  decided  to 
reject  them.  That  decision  was  conveyed  to  Benes  on  2  September  by  the 


1  Ibid.  200-1  (no.  732). 

2  Ibid.  199-200.  In  this  telegram  Ashton-Gwatkin  reports  that  Henlein  was  ‘courteous, 
friendly  and  (I  believe)  honest,  and  he  may  be  willing  and  able  to  do  us  great  service’;  cf. 
D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  675-6. 
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SdP.  negotiators,  who  produced  counter-proposals  in  reply  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  offer  of  24  August.1 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  215  (no.  746)  and  222-3.  For  the  Government’s  offer  of  24  August  see  above, 
pp.  225-6.  The  SdP.’s  counter-proposals  were  contained  in  14  articles. 

Article  1  only  added  to  the  Government’s  Point  1  that  all  questions  not  immediately  dealt  with 
should  be  the  subject  of  further  negotiation. 

Article  2  made  several  alterations  in  the  clauses  of  Point  2.  ( b )  The  period  within  which  the  due 
proportion  of  German  officials  should  be  reached  was  reduced  to  five  years,  (c)  Germans  accepted 
for  official  service  from  private  occupations  should  be  admitted  to  an  official  rank  corresponding 
to  their  status  in  their  professions ;  while  neither  party  membership  nor  nationalist  activities,  nor 
penalties  inflicted  for  such  reasons,  were  to  disqualify  for  re-employment,  (d)  For  the  proposal 
that  in  German  districts  at  least  half  the  officials  should  be  Germans  was  substituted  the  demand 
that  ‘each  nation  and  national  group  has  a  claim  to  such  a  composition  of  the  civil  service  and 
state-employed  workmen  in  each  district  as  will  correspond  to  the  national  composition  of  that 
district;  as  well  as  a  claim  to  similar  proportionality  in  the  Central  Departments  of  Government 
and  the  highest  Courts  of  Justice’. 

Article  3  accepted  Point  3,  but  added  that  proportionality  with  regard  to  Germans  should  be 
reached  as  far  as  possible  in  five  years,  and  that  the  principle  should  apply  to  undertakings  in 
which  the  state  had  a  considerable  interest. 

Article  4  demanded  that  the  Government  loan  should  be  raised  to  one  milliard  crowns,  of 
which  700  million  should  be  earmarked  for  German  purposes;  and  that  a  commission  elected  by 
the  German  deputies  and  senators  should  be  appointed  to  supervise  the  allocation  of  the  German 
share. 

Article  5,  dealing  with  Point  6,  demanded  that  the  former  division  of  functions  between 
gendarmerie  and  police  should  be  restored. 

Article  6  demanded  that  overdue  elections  to  public  bodies  and  communal  councils  should 
be  held  within  three  months. 

Article  7  demanded  mixed  commissions  of  nominees  of  the  Government  and  of  the  SdP.  to 
hear  German  claims  for  damages  and  to  make  binding  decisions  concerning  them. 

Article  8  accepted  Point  5,  as  far  as  the  German  language  was  concerned,  making  the  efficiency 
of  the  public  service  the  only  qualifying  consideration  to  complete  equality  of  language. 

Article  9  dealt  with  the  vital  Point  7.  (a)  It  demanded  ‘self-administradon  on  territorial  and 
personal  bases’;  it  demanded  that  the  autonomous  cantons  should  be  delimited  ‘according  to 
natural  and  historical  areas  of  national  settlement’  (i.e.  that  recent  immigration  of  Czechs  into 
traditionally  German-inhabited  areas  should  not  be  allowed  to  affect  the  national  character  of 
such  areas) ;  it  omitted  any  reference  to  the  number  of  German  cantons  (since  the  confessed  aim 
of  the  SdP.  was  a  single  Sudeten  German  autonomous  government) ;  it  added  that  national 
minorities  in  each  canton  should  be  protected  on  a  basis  of  reciprocity;  it  also  added  that  each 
nationality  should  be  recognized  as  a  legal  personality,  for  the  better  protection  of  its  national 
rights,  and  that  there  should  be  a  register  of  all  members  of  each  nationality.  ( b )  It  made  no 
mention  of  proportional  representation. 

Article  10  demanded  that  the  Central  Departments  and  the  Constitutional  Court  should  be 
divided  into  national  sections,  and  that  the  state’s  administrative  and  judicial  districts  should  be 
reorganized  to  correspond  with  the  limits  of  the  new  autonomous  cantons. 

Article  1 1  demanded  that  the  Government  should  at  once  prohibit  any  discrimination  against 
the  members  or  activities  of  the  SdP. 

Article  1 2  accepted  Point  9  (efforts  on  both  sides  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  concord) . 

Article  1 3  demanded  that  the  scheme  be  treated  as  an  indivisible  whole  and  put  into  operation 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Article  14,  dealing  with  Point  8,  demanded  that  the  necessary  legislation  should  be  drafted 
by  a  commission  composed  equally  of  the  Government’s  and  of  the  SdP.’s  nominees,  its  terms  of 
reference  being  fixed  within  eight  days  by  a  mixed  delegation  of  the  Government  and  the  SdP. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  except  for  the  differences  between  the  SdP.’s  Article  9  and  the  Government’s 
Point  7,  the  SdP.’s  counter-proposals  were  not  widely  at  variance  with  the  Government’s  offer. 
Some  of  the  Articles,  e.g.  2  ( d )  and  10,  if  enacted,  were  calculated  to  introduce  an  extreme 
complexity  into  the  public  service;  while  Articles  2  ( b )  and  4  bargained  for  even  more  generous 
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These  counter-proposals  were  by  no  means  tantamount  to  a  rejection  of 
the  Government’s  Plan;1  and  it  was  agreed  that  a  further  meeting  should 
take  place  on  5  September.  Benes  had  suggested  meeting  on  the  3rd,  but 
this  the  SdP.  leaders  declined  to  do;  they  were  obviously  waiting  for 
Henlein’s  return  from  Berchtesgaden.2  The  real  issue  was  what  Hitler  had 
said  to  his  Sudeten  lieutenant  on  the  morning  of  2  September.  No  hint 
was  published  of  what  the  oracle  had  said.  All  that  the  official  German 
communique  reported  was: 


The  Fuhrer  today  at  Obersalzberg  received  Konrad  Henlein,  leader  of  the 
Sudeten  Germans,  who,  at  the  desire  of  Lord  Runciman,  was  to  give  him  an 
idea  of  the  present  state  of  the  negotiations  with  the  Prague  Government.  The 
Fuhrer  heard  the  statement  with  interest.  There  was  complete  identity  of  out¬ 
look  on  the  situation.  Konrad  Henlein,  who  remained  for  lunch  with  the 
Fuhrer,  left  Berghof  this  afternoon.3 

An  account  of  the  interview  was  given  by  Henlein  to  Ashton-Gwatkin 
when  the  latter  again  sought  him  out  in  his  house  at  As,  on  Sunday 
4  September.4  Once  more  the  meeting  was  friendly.  Henlein  was  in  a  ‘very 
cheerful  mood  and  clearly  relieved  at  the  result  of  his  visit’.  Although  it 
was  difficult  to  extract  a  clear  and  comprehensive  account  from  him,  he 
gave  Ashton-Gwatkin  to  understand  that  Hitler’s  reply  had  not  been 
wholly  negative  and  that  he  agreed  with  Henlein  in  not  wanting  war. 
Although  he  had  expressed  great  scepticism  that  autonomy  could  be 
attained  within  the  Czechoslovak  State  (the  policy  which  Henlein  pro¬ 
fessed  to  prefer),  and  had  said  that  a  plebiscite  was  the  only  true  solution, 
he  had  ‘accepted  Henlein’s  commendation  of  the  work  of  Lord  Runciman’s 
mission’  and  his  opinion  that  the  latest  Czechoslovak  proposals  did  provide 
a  possible  basis  for  discussion.  On  the  strength  of  Henlein’s  report  of 
Hitler’s  attitude,  it  seemed  possible  for  Runciman  to  proceed  with  his 
mediatorial  work;  even  if  later  during  that  same  Sunday,  on  which  he  had 
talked  to  Ashton-Gwatkin,  Henlein  was  present  at  a  meeting  in  As  at 
which  Wollner  insisted  with  violence  that  no  compromise  was  possible  on 
the  Carlsbad  programme  as  the  minimum  settlement  acceptable  to  the 
Sudeten  Germans.  On  the  other  hand,  Sandner,  the  SdP.’s  propaganda 
leader,  on  the  same  day,  before  a  gathering  of  15,000  supporters  at 

treatment  of  the  Germans  on  the  basis  of  agreed  principles.  Otherwise  the  counter-proposals 
seem  to  have  been  confined  to  a  cautious  addition  of  precision  to,  and  guarantees  for,  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  offer. 

■  Cf.  ibid.  222-3.  2  Ibid-  215  (no.  74b)- 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  3  September  1938. 

4  See  D. Brit. F.P.  ii.  231-2  (no.  765)  and  Ashton-Gwatkin’s  note  of  the  conversation  (ibid. 
659-60)  and  letter  to  Strang  of  6  September  (ibid.  669).  Cf.  also  a  report  from  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Italian  Legation  in  Prague  on  a  conversation  with  Ashton-Gwatkin,  in  which  the 
latter  was  said  to  have  repeated  what  Henlein  had  told  him  about  his  meeting  with  Hitler 
(. D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  702-4). 
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Teschen,  expressed  himself  in  a  slightly  more  conciliatory  manner.  He 
claimed,  indeed,  that  no  compromise  was  possible  on  the  eight  points,  but 
insisted  that  the  party  was  prepared  to  continue  with  the  negotiations  in 
order  to  reach  a  peaceful  solution  and  that  its  aim  was  to  attribute  to  the 
state  and  to  its  own  people  what  were  their  respective  rights. 

More  striking  than  the  tone  of  the  SdP.’s  spokesmen,  b.ecause  more 
closely  affecting  the  ultimate  issue,  was  that  of  the  Reich  press,  which  from 
the  day  of  Henlein’s  visit  to  Berchtesgaden  had  suddenly  calmed  down  and 
desisted  from  the  hysterical  and  fantastic  descriptions  of  organized  Czech 
brutality  in  the  Sudetenland,  in  which  it  had  been  indulging  during  the 
last  days  of  August.  Such  a  modification  of  tone  might  have  been  a  mere 
move  in  the  campaign  of  nerves,  by  which  the  German  Government 
seemed  to  be  alternately  alarming  and  soothing  Western  opinion,  while 
steadily  aiming  at  the  creation  and  diffusion  of  approval  for  increased 
concessions  by  the  Czechs.  On  the  contrary,  it  might  have  been  dictated 
by  a  true  desire  to  purify  the  atmosphere  with  a  view  to  a  settlement,  if  the 
Czechs  would  accept  the  Carlsbad  programme.  The  possibility  could  not 
be  rejected,  and  the  British  mediators  took  up  their  task  once  more,  with 
only  eight  days  in  which  to  produce  a  miracle  of  agreement  before  Hitler, 
having  descended  from  the  mountain-top,  should  let  fly  amid  the  passionate 
nationalism  of  the  Nazi  Party  congress  at  Nuremberg  and  should  declare 
that  ‘his  patience  was  exhausted’. 


(vi)  The  ‘Fourth  Plan’,  3—7  September  1938 

The  British  Government  were  convinced  that  there  was  no  time  to  be 
lost,  and  the  British  Minister,  Newton,  was  instructed  to  see  Benes  on 
3  September.  Newton  put  to  the  President  the  brutal  truth  that,  if  it  came 
to  war,  Czechoslovakia  would  inevitably  be  occupied  by  the  Germans  for 
some  considerable  time,  and  that  ‘however  favourable  the  final  outcome 
it  was  more  than  doubtful  that  Czechoslovakia  would  be  re-established  in 
its  present  form’.  She  must,  in  her  own  interests,  make  a  clear  offer  which 
the  SdP.  would  be  likely  to  accept.  The  progress  made  so  far  was,  Newton 
pointed  out,  ‘scanty  and  unconvincing’.1  He  repeated  the  unpalatable 
truth  already  expressed  to  Benes  by  Runciman  on  the  previous  day,  that 
‘if  it  came  to  [a]  choice  between  acceptance  of  [the]  Karlsbad  programme 
or  war  he  should  be  under  no  illusion  as  to  what  [the]  British  choice 
would  be’.2  Under  this  compulsion,  the  President  decided  that  he  must 
produce  a  Czechoslovak  offer  which  should  surrender  the  vital  points  of 
equality  and  autonomy.  On  Sunday,  4  September,  he  saw  Kundt  and 
Sebekowsky  and  took  them  completely  aback  by  requiring  them  to  write 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  226-8  (nos.  758-9).  Ibid.  221  (no.  753). 
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down  their  party’s  full  demands.  As  they  were  reluctant  thus  to  commit 
themselves  he  himself  took  his  pen  and  insisted  on  their  dictating  their 
terms  to  him.  He  then  signed  a  copy  and  handed  it  to  them.1 

All  the  next  morning,  5  September,  Runciman  (to  whom  Benes  related 
the  incident  of  the  previous  day)  was  with  Benes  discussing  the  alteration 
of  the  ‘Third  Plan’  into  a  form  that  would  meet  virtually  all  the  SdP.’s 
demands.  At  the  same  time  Ashton-Gwatkin  had  an  interview  with 
Hodza,  to  whom  he  gave  a  report  of  the  Hitler-Henlein  conversation  as 
related  by  Henlein  on  the  previous  day.2  In  the  afternoon  the  Cabinet, 
with  the  President  in  the  chair,  had  a  four-hour  meeting,  in  which  it 
was  finally  decided  to  accept  the  mediator’s  urgent  advice.  The  ‘Fourth 
Plan’  was  agreed,  and  late  that  night  a  communique  announced  that 
the  Government  had  ‘drawn  up  a  definitive  plan,  which  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  with  the  minimum  of  delay  to  the  representatives  of  the  Sudeten 
party’.3 

If  Czech  opinion  in  Prague  was  distressed  at  this  clear  sign  of  further 
concessions  to  the  Sudeten  Germans,  it  took  some  comfort  from  the  word 
‘definitive’.  At  least  the  Government  had  now  declared  that  it  would  go 
no  farther.  That  determination  was  rubbed  in  by  Bechyne,  the  deputy 
Prime  Minister,  in  an  interview  for  the  Lidove  Noviny  of  8  September,  in 
which  he  said  that  the  Government  could  not  go  one  millimetre  beyond 
the  new  proposals  and  added  that  they  had  only  gone  so  far  ‘because  of 
extraordinary  pressure  from  foreign  friends’,  which  had  created  ‘con¬ 
siderable  dissatisfaction  and  surprise’.  The  words  referred  not  only  to  the 
advice  given  by  the  Runciman  Mission,  but  to  the  official  warnings  trans¬ 
mitted  by  Newton  that  Czechoslovakia  had  to  choose  between  the  Carlsbad 
programme  and  war,  and  that  the  latter  choice  would  probably  mean  a 
localized  war  in  which  Czechoslovakia  would  have  no  ally.  But  all  that 
the  Czech  public  knew  was  that  the  concessions  of  the  ‘Fourth  Plan’  were 
largely  due  to  Runciman  and  that  the  Plan  had  his  approval.  That  being 
so,  surely  the  English  mediator,  and  therefore  Great  Britain,  would  now 
be  behind  Czechoslovakia  if  her  offer  were  rejected. 

While  the  Czechoslovak  Government  had  been  coming  to  their  decision 
to  put  forward  their  ‘Fourth  Plan’,  Henlein,  Frank,  and  the  five  members 
of  the  SdP.’s  negotiating  committee  had  met  at  Cheb,  and  had  issued  a 
statement  that  the  situation  could  only  be  changed  by  a  quick  and  com¬ 
prehensive  fulfilment  of  the  eight  demands  made  at  Carlsbad. 

The  whole  question  apparently  was,  therefore,  did  the  ‘Fourth  Plan’ 

1  See  J.  W.  Wheeler-Bennett,  Munich :  Prologue  to  Tragedy  (London,  Macmillan,  1948),  p.  91- 
The  story  was  told  for  the  first  time  by  Benes  himself  in  an  interview  given  in  October  1945  to 
G.  E.  R.  Gedye,  then  Vienna  correspondent  to  the  Daily  Herald,  and  published  on  8  October 
1945. 

2  Letter  from  Ashton-Gwatkin  to  Strang  of  6  September  ( D.Brii.F.P .  ii.  669). 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  6  September  1 938. 
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substantially  and  adequately  meet  the  demands  of  the  Carlsbad  pro¬ 
gramme?  If  the  two  plans  are  set  out  side  by  side,  it  will  most  easily  be  seen 
how  far  there  was  agreement. 


The  Carlsbad  Programme1 


I.  Full  equality  of  considera¬ 
tion  and  status  between 
the  German  national  com¬ 
munity  and  the  Czech 
nation. 


VI.  The  removal  of  injus¬ 
tices  inflicted  upon  the 
Sudeten  Germans  since 
1918  and  reparation  for 
the  damages  caused  by  the 
said  injustices. 


The  ‘Fourth  Plan’2 

1 .  Preamble  stating  that  the  objects  pf  this  Protocol 
on  procedure  in  negotiation  were  (a)  the  entire  solution 
of  questions  of  nationality,  and  (b)  the  maintenance 
of  the  sovereignty,  integrity  and  unity  of  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  State.  Questions  not  concretely  handled  in  this 
Protocol  were  to  be  the  matter  of  further  negotiation  in 
detail  (K,  1). 

2.  ‘.  .  .  All  nationalities  have  a  claim  to  a  share 
in  the  personnel  of  State  employment  in  all 
ranks  corresponding  to  their  percentage  of 
the  citizens  of  the  State.  ...  In  so  far  as  this 
relationship  cannot  be  realized  in  certain 
departments,  the  difference  will  be  made  up  in 
other  departments.’ 

During  the  next  ten  years  more  than  the  normal 
percentage  of  Germans  should  be  appointed  to  the 
State  Service,  so  that  at  the  end  of  that  period  the 
Germans  should  reach  their  due  proportion. 

[Rejection  of  the  5  years'  limit  ( X )) 

‘With  this  object  citizens  of  German  race  who 
are  active  in  private  service  or  in  the  liberal 
professions,  and  possess  the  requisite  qualifica¬ 
tions,  can  be  accepted  in  a  corresponding  rank 
of  service’  (K,  2 c) . 

‘In  the  same  way  these  forces  (i.e.  persons) 
can  be  taken  into  service  again  that  were  dis¬ 
missed  in  past  years  or  were  prematurely  pen¬ 
sioned,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  they  fulfil  today 
the  conditions  requisite  for  the  public  service’ 
(K,  2 c). 


1  See  above,  pp.  95  and  94,  note  2. 

2  Official  translation  remitted  by  the  Czechoslovak  Government  to  the  Runciman  Mission. 
Quotations  from  the  text  of  the  translation  are  here  printed  in  quotation  marks;  summaries  of 
intervening  passages  are  printed  in  italics.  Clauses  which  represent  a  partial  or  complete  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  counter-proposals  put  forward  by  Kundt  on  2  September  (see  above,  p.  236,  note  1) 
are  followed  by  (K)  and  the  number  of  the  counter-proposal  of  2  September.  Clauses  which 
represent  the  rejection  of  a  counter-proposal  are  followed  by  (X). 

A  translation  of  the  full  German  text  of  the  ‘Fourth  Plan’  appears  in  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for 
1938,  ii.  178,  under  the  title  Protocol  concerning  the  Basis  of  Negotiation  agreed  upon  between  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Government  and  the  Sudeten  German  Party  with  regard  to  the  Settlement  of  Nationalities  Questions  ( the 
‘ Fourth  Plan')  September  7,  1938. 
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VIII.  Full  freedom  to  pro¬ 
fess  German  nationality 
and  the  German  political 
philosophy. 


VII.  The  recognition  and 
application  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  :  German  public  offi¬ 
cials  in  the  German 
territory. 
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‘In  this  connection  former  or  present  mem¬ 
bership  of  a  party  owning  allegiance  to  a  race, 
and  political  and  national  activity,  and  punish¬ 
ments  imposed  on  this  ground — so  far  as  this 
does  not  conflict  with  the  provisions  at  present 
in  force — will  be  no  hindrance  to  a  person 
being  taken  into  service  again’  (K,  2 c). 

Subject  to  the  requirements  of  efficiency  in  the  whole 
State,  ‘every  nationality  can  claim  that  in  the 
individual  administrative  districts  the  national 
composition  of  State  employees  and  workmen 
should  correspond  to  the  national  composition 
of  the  populace’  (K,  2 d).  ...  ‘A  maximum  of 
30  per  cent,  of  the  employees  of  German 
nationality  can  be  given  posts  in  a  territory 
where  the  citizens  of  German  nationality  do  not 
form  the  majority’ — 

These  principles  were  to  be  applied  also  to  State 
undertakings,  monopolies,  funds,  establishments,  and 
institutions. 


I.  See  above.  For  proportionality  in  the  personneTin  the  Central 

Authorities  and  the  Supreme  Court  the  popula¬ 
tion  schedule  for  the  State  as  a  whole  is  valid 
in  all  categories  and  classes’  (K,  2 d). 

To  control  the  operation  of  this  system  of  pro¬ 
portionality,  ‘a  commission  on  a  footing  of 
equality  will  be  established  in  the  Presidential 
Office  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  for  every 
nationality,  consisting  of  representatives  of 
the  Government  and  representatives  of  the 
nationality  concerned  and  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  a  State  official  of  the  relative  nationality. 
The  representatives  of  the  relative  nationality 
on  the  commission  will  be  chosen  from  members 
of  Parliament  of  the  same  race  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  of  proportional  representa¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  The  Government  will  lay  before 
Parliament  the  [annual]  reports  of  all  the 
commissions  of  the  individual  nationalities.’ 

The  same  principle  of  proportionality  was  to  apply 
to  the  employees  of  the  autonomous  local  govern¬ 
ments. 


3.  The  same  principle  of  proportionality  was  to  apply 
to  the  shares  of  the  nationalities  in  State  Budget 
provisions  for  education,  popular  culture,  public 
health,  social  welfare,  and  public  works.  Whether 
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the  principle  was  capable  of  application  to  other 
departments  would  be  the  subject  of  further  inquiry. 
(jVb  mention  of  the  attainment  of  proportionality  in 
5 years  (V).)  The  total  sum  devoted  to  State  under¬ 
takings,  institutions,  funds  and  establishments,  and 
concerns  in  whose  capital  the  State  had  a  substantial 
share,  should  be  divided  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford 
profit  and  employment  to  all  the  nationalities  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  several  percentages  of  the  total 
population.  Commissions,  similar  to  those  mentioned 
in  Clause  2,  would  control  the  operation  of  the  system. 
The  same  system  was  to  apply  to  the  local  auto¬ 
nomous  governments. 

VI.  See  above. 

4.  ‘.  .  .  The  Government  shall  raise  a  loan  at 
the  latest  by  the  end  of  this  year,  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions  possible,  to  the 
extent  of  1  milliard  [crowns]  to  help  those 
districts  and  branches  of  industry'  which  have 
been  particularly  badly  hit  as  a  result  of  the 
economic  crisis  and  unemployment.’ 

‘Of  this  loan  700  millions  will  fall  to  industry' 
where  German  workmen  are  occupied,  and  to 
districts  with  a  German  population’  (K,  4). 

The  distribution  of  this  loan  and  other  details 
would  be  decided  by  commissions  for  each  nationality 
‘nominated  by  the  Minister  of  Commerce  on 
the  proposal  of  the  interested  organizations  of 
employers  and  employees’  (X). 

IV.  See  below. 

5.  As  to  public  security,  ‘the  former  organization 
will  be  re-established,  by  which  the  State 
security  organs  (gendarmerie)  divided  with  the 
local  security  organs  (police)  the  task  of  main¬ 
taining  public  order  and  security’  (K,  5). 
Mutual  co-operation  would  be  established  and  the 
division  of  competence  between  the  two  organs  clearly 
defined. 

VI.  See  above. 

6.  Concrete  cases  of  hardship  suffered,  and  not 
covered  by  the  present  agreement,  would  be  considered 
by  the  Government  in  due  course  (K,  7). 

I.  See  above. 

7.  The  law  in  respect  of  language  should  be  re¬ 
formed,  subject  to  the  needs  of  efficiency  in  the  State 
administration,  so  as  to  establish  ‘the  equality  of  the 
German,  Russian  (little  Russian),  Hungarian 
and  Polish  languages  with  the  Czechoslovak 
language’. 
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IV .  In  the  German-inhabited 
territory  the  establishment 
of  a  German  autonomous 
administration  in  all  de¬ 
partments  of  public  life 
in  so  far  as  the  interests 
and  affairs  of  the  German 
national  community  are 
concerned. 


8.  .  the  principle  of  national  self-administra¬ 

tion  is  accepted  whereby  the  system  of  Gaue 
shall  be  carried  into  effect’  (K,  9). 

‘The  self-administrative  bodies  shall  be 
elected  exactly  as  the  representative  bodies  of 
the  whole  State  (Chamber  of  Deputies  and 
Senate)  on  the  principle  of  universal,  equal, 
direct  and  secret  suffrage,  with  proportional 
representation.  .  .  .  Within  the  competence  of 
the  self-administration  lie  all  affairs  that  need 
not  be  unconditionally  reserved  to  the  State 
in  consideration  of  its  unity  and  security,  and 
which  are  calculated  to  render  possible  and 
promote  the  .  .  .  development  of  the  qualities 
and  forces  of  the  individual  nationalities  within 
the  framework  of  the  common  State.  .  .  .’  (No 
mention  of  autonomy  on  a  personal  basis  (X).) 


III.  The  determination  and 
recognition  of  the  Ger¬ 
man-inhabited  territory. 


‘The  territorial  basis  of  the  self-administra¬ 
tion  is  where  possible  to  be  defined  in  accordance 
with  the  national  membership  of  the  populace. 
Thereby  the  geographical,  the  economic  and 
trade  conditions  are  also  to  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration’  (But  not  historical  arguments  (X)). 


V.  The  enactment  of  legal 
measures  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  those  Czechoslovak 
citizens  who  live  outside 
the  defined  limits  of  the 
territory  inhabited  by 
their  nationality. 


II.  For  the  protection  of  this 
equality  of  status  in  the 
State,  the  recognition  of 
the  Sudeten  German 
national  community  as  a 
legal  personality. 


‘The  national  minorities  which  shall  remain 
in  the  individual  self-administrative  territories 
shall  be  secured  by  a  system  of  curiae  and  the 
protection  of  their  national  rights  shall  be 
secured  for  them  ...  on  the  principle  of 
reciprocity’. 

The  members  of  the  individual  nationalities  and 
their  property  would  enjoy  the  protection  of  special 
laws  against  political ,  social  and  economic  oppression. 

Should  a  member  of  an  autonomous  administration 
violate  these  laws,  the  curia  concerned,  provided  that 
its  members  had  not  already  voted  for  the  measure  in 
question,  would  be  entitled,  by  majority  decision,  to 
dispute  the  measure,  whether  the  party  directly  affected 
by  the  measure  raised  a  complaint  or  did  not.  If  the  law 
were  broken  by  a  State  organ,  the  majority  of  the 
deputies  or  senators  of  the  nationality  concerned  could 
similarly  dispute  the  matter.  ‘In  this  way  the 
members  of  individual  nationalities  are  given 
the  possibility  of  protecting  their  nationality 
rights  as  their  collective  property,  and  so  to 
express  common  cognisance  of  national  col¬ 
lectivity.’ 
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IV.  See  above. 


I.  See  above. 


VI.  See  above. 
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‘The  nationality  of  each  citizen  will  be 
determined  by  national  registers.’ 

The  autonomous  governments  would  be  financed  by 
State  grants  or  their  own  resources  until  the  system  of 
taxes  and  rates  should  be  reorganized. 

9.  ‘.  .  .  In  the  State  Central  Authorities  depart¬ 
ments  or  sections  shall  be  established  to  deal 
with  affairs  concerning  the  individual  nationali¬ 
ties  so  far  as  the  character  and  extent  of  the 
matters  to  be  dealt  with  make  this  possible. 
These  departments  or  sections  shall  be  filled  by 
members  of  the  nationality  concerned.  .  .  .’ 

‘The  courts  of  higher  instance  will  each  be 
organized  in  accordance  with  suitability  in 
national  departments’  (K,  10). 

10.  ‘This  agreement  forms  in  all  its  parts  an 
indivisible  whole.  ...  Its  realization  will  be  .  .  . 
carried  out  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  .  .  . 
The  preparation  of  the  requisite  bills  will  take 
place  with  co-operation  from  representatives  of 
the  Sudeten  German  Party’  (K,  13). 

11.  ‘.  .  .  the  contracting  parties  will  use  their 
influence  to  calm  public  opinion  among  the 
Czech  and  German  populace,  and  to  create  a 
better  atmosphere  among  the  nationalities  in 
the  spirit  of  understanding  and  equal  co-opera¬ 
tion.  Thereby  no  one  shall  be  deprived  of  the 
right  to  criticize  and  discuss  political  events,  or 
to  stand  up  for  his  views,  interests  and  rights’. 
But  such  criticism  or  discussion  should  be  loyal  and 
fair. 

Annex 

1.  Concerning  the  reappointment  of  officials  dis¬ 
missed  for  disciplinary  reasons  ( see  Point  2  of  the 
main  Protocol)  ‘it  was  agreed  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  lay  before  the  President  of  the 
Republic  a  request  for  the  granting  of  an 
amnesty  for  these  persons’  (K,  2 c). 

2.  ‘Elections  for  the  social  insurance  institu¬ 

tions,  public  health  services’,  and  other  social 
service  bodies ,  ‘and  elections  in  those  communes 
in  which  they  have  not  taken  place,  will  be  held 
within . months’  (K,  6). 

Similarly  appointments  based  on  the  last  elections  would 
be  made  within  -  -  -  -. 
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VIII.  See  above.  3.  The  Government  would  provide  ‘that  member¬ 

ship  of  the  Sudeten  German  Party  or  any  of 
its  divisions  and  organizations,  as  also  of  any 
German  national  ( volkisch )  organization  what¬ 
ever — equally  in  the  case  of  other  Parties  and 
their  corresponding  organizations — shall  in  no 
case  inure  to  the  disadvantage  of  any  citizen. . . 
(K.  n). 

The  ‘Fourth  Plan’  was  an  outline  of  peace  terms,  put  together  rapidly 
in  a  race  against  time  and  expanded  to  meet  the  SdP.’s  counter-proposals. 
Consequently,  as  regards  its  form,  it  fell  half-way  between  the  Carlsbad 
programme  and  the  SdP.’s  memorandum  of  7  June.  Like  the  former  it 
was  concerned  with  principles;  though,  since  it  emerged  from  a  responsible 
Government  desperately  concerned  to  preserve  the  existence  of  their  state, 
it  entered  more  into  the  application  of  those  principles.  Unlike  the  latter, 
it  was  not  worked  out  in  detail  and  at  leisure,  but  it  provided  for  further 
consultation  and  the  elaboration  of  many  points.  Consequently,  it  was 
cautiously  expressed,  but  capable  of  expansion,  if  it  were  sympathetically 
received  by  the  SdP.,  with  assurances  of  loyal  application. 

The  conspicuous  advance  made  in  the  ‘Fourth  Plan’  was  the  concession 
of  territorial  autonomy,  in  response  to  Articles  3  and  4  of  the  Carlsbad 
programme,  by  the  creation  of  cantons,  as  nationally  homogeneous  as 
possible.  Within  the  cantons  locally  elected  representatives  should  have 
control  of  all  matters  not  affecting  the  unity  and  security  of  the  state. 
Various  spokesmen  of  the  SdP.  had  declared  that  that  was  the  limit  of  the 
autonomy  which  they  sought;  that  they  were  prepared  to  leave  to  the  state 
at  any  rate  foreign  affairs,  finance,  and  defence.  The  SdP.’s  memorandum 
of  7  June  expressly  excluded  defence,  foreign  affairs,  and  finance  from  its 
scheme  for  the  division  of  Ministries  into  national  sections.1  As  regards  the 
autonomy  of  the  cantons,  the  Plan  differed  from  the  SdP.’s  demands  on 
two  points.  First,  although  the  Carlsbad  programme  did  not  precisely 
require  that  there  should  be  one  autonomous  German  administration,  it 
was  evident  from  the  memorandum  of  7  June  that  a  single  administration 
of  all  the  German  areas  was  demanded.2  The  Plan  provided  for  cantons 
and  it  was  understood  that  the  German  districts,  being  scattered  round  the 
frontiers  of  the  historic  provinces,  would  be  formed  into  three  or  four 
cantons.  Secondly,  it  appeared  that,  while  Point  8  provided  for  autono¬ 
mous  cantonal  legislatures,  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  there  was  no 
provision  in  the  Plan  for  an  autonomous  executive  in  each  canton ;  whereas 
the  Memorandum  provided  for  an  autonomous  president,  directorate, 

1  See  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1938,  ii.  157  for  Point  VII,  A,  1  (c)  of  the  Memorandum  of 
7  June. 

2  See  ibid.  155-6  for  Points  V,  2,  and  VI,  2. 
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and  subordinate  officials.  Concerning  the  first  discrepancy,  it  was  being 
asserted  in  Prague  that  the  Government  would  not  put  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  co-operation  between  the  cantons,  amounting  to  a  form  of  federa¬ 
tion  among  them.  Concerning  the  second,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
Government  omitted  all  reference  to  autonomous  cantonal  officials  in 
order  to  leave  the  elected  autonomous  legislatures  complete  freedom  in 
laying  down  the  method  of  all  their  appointments,  and  the  responsibilities 
and  duties  of  their  appointees.  Both  points  were  clearly  matters  for  further 
discussion,  if  the  SdP.  accepted  the  ‘Fourth  Plan’  in  principle. 

With  regard  to  the  other  main  demand  of  the  SdP.,  that  contained  in 
Article  2  of  the  Carlsbad  programme,  on  the  recognition  of  all  Germans  in 
Czechoslovakia  as  a  legal  personality,  expanded  in  the  Memorandum  into 
a  demand  for  the  control  of  all  such  Germans  in  matters  of  national 
cultural  autonomy,  the  ‘Fourth  Plan’  was  in  its  wording  less  accom¬ 
modating.  The  phrase  ‘legal  personality’  did  not  appear;  but  Point  8 
contained  the  passage  enabling  members  of  the  individual  nationalities 
to  protect  their  nationality  rights  as  their  collective  property  and  empower¬ 
ing  the  central  or  local  elected  representatives  of  a  nationality  to  dispute 
any  alleged  violation  of  those  rights.  It  is  difficult  to  know  what  precise 
meaning  to  attach  to  these  technical  expressions;  but  it  would  appear  that 
the  possessors  of  collective  rights  could  hardly  be  other  than  a  collective 
personality.  The  substance  of  the  SdP.’s  demand  seemed  to  be  granted. 

As  to  the  equality  of  Czechs  and  Germans  (Point  1  of  Carlsbad),  there 
was  a  difference  between  the  ‘Fourth  Plan’  and  the  Memorandum.  The 
Plan  assured  complete  linguistic  equality  (7),  a  striking  advance  on  the 
provisions  of  the  Language  Law  of  July,  and  provided  carefully  both  for 
the  proportionate  employment  of  Czechs  and  Germans  by  the  state  and 
for  guarantees  that  this  principle  should  be  enforced  (2,  3,  9).  If  that  was 
what  the  SdP.  meant  by  equality,  the  Plan  met  their  wishes.  But  there  were 
passages  in  the  Memorandum  which  suggested  that  the  equality  which  the 
SdP.  claimed  was  something  more  advanced,  some  arrangement  which 
should  give  the  German  national  community  a  corporate  constitutional 
equality  with  the  Czechoslovak  nation.  Thus  the  Memorandum  required 
that  the  budgetary  scheme  for  the  distribution  of  state  funds  should 
require  the  consent  of  all  the  national  curiae  in  Parliament;1  though  it 
wisely  gave  the  Government  special  powers  in  the  absence  of  such  agree¬ 
ment.  It  also  provided  that  the  president  of  each  national  autonomous 
administration  should  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  central  Government 
and  of  the  Supreme  Council  for  National  Defence.2  But  it  was,  after  all, 
the  Carlsbad  programme,  and  not  the  supporting  Memorandum,  on  which 
the  SdP.  was  insisting;  and  it  was  difficult  to  assert  that  these  constitutional 
checks  were  an  essential  part  of  the  Carlsbad  programme. 

1  See  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1938,  ii.  160  for  Point  XII,  2.  2  See  ibid.  156  for  Point  VI. 
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The  Government  took  the  view,  however,  that  it  would  be  quite  im¬ 
possible  to  bring  the  number  of  their  German  officials  and  employees  up 
to  proportionality  in  five  years.  To  do  it  in  five  years  would  mean  taking 
into  the  public  service  a  large  number  of  inexperienced,  and  even  of 
unqualified,  persons  and  discharging  or  pensioning  a  large  number  of 
Czech  officials  who  knew  their  work.  The  process  would  need  quite  ten 
years. 

As  for  the  demand  that  the  personnel  of  the  civil  service  and  of  state 
employees  in  each  district  should  exactly  reflect  the  proportions  of  the 
nationalities  in  that  district,  the  Government  argued  that  such  mathe¬ 
matical  correctness  could  only  be  slowly  achieved  and  in  some  districts 
would  be  impossible  to  attain.  In  districts  where  the  officials  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  were  few  a  national  minority  might  only  have  a  claim  to  a  portion 
of  one  official.  What  was  really  required  was  a  large  number  of  bi-  or  even 
tri-lingual  officials,  and  that  could  only  be  gradually  provided. 

Point  6  of  the  Carlsbad  programme,  that  concerned  with  the  removal  of 
past  injustices  and  damages  for  them,  the  ‘Fourth  Plan  did  not  accept  in 
so  many  words.  But  the  Plan  provided  for  the  re-employment  of  public 
servants  dismissed  or  pensioned,  if  they  were  still  qualified  for  the  public 
service  (2) ;  it  assured  the  loan  of  700  million  crowns  to  German  districts 
and  industries  (4)5  and  provided  for  the  consideration  of  hard  cases  (6). 
The  last-mentioned  provision  was  certainly  vague;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
see  what  a  government,  concerned  to  come  to  an  immediate  agreement, 
could  undertake  except  a  promise  to  consider  such  cases  as  soon  as  possible. 
On  one  aspect  of  this  point  trouble  might  be  expected.  Spokesmen  of  the 
SdP.  had  frequently  demanded  the  removal  from  the  Sudetenland  of  those 
Czechs  who  had  settled  there  since  1918.  But  the  SdP.’s  counter-proposals 
had  not  demanded  that  this  should  be  done;  and  had  the  Government 
spontaneously  agreed  to  such  a  removal,  the  patience  of  the  Czech  people 
would  have  snapped. 

There  remained  the  last  and  most  thorny  of  the  Carlsbad  points,  that 
of  liberty  to  profess  the  German  national  philosophy.  The  Plan  cautiously 
stated  that  the  purpose  of  the  grant  of  local  autonomy  was  that  the  various 
nationalities  might  develop  their  special  ‘qualities  and  forces’  (8).  But 
nothing  had  been  made  clearer  during  the  summer  than  that  the  SdP.’s 
leaders  were  Nazis  and  aspired  to  assimilate  their  districts  to  Nazi  Ger¬ 
many.  Freedom  to  profess  the  German  philosophy  ought,  therefore,  to 
mean  government  of  the  Sudetenland  by  the  leaders  of  one  party,  the 
exclusion  of  Jews,  Czechs,  and  non-Nazi  Germans  from  the  vote  and  from 
every  desirable  walk  of  life,  and  the  suppression  of  religious  freedom,  within 
the  limits  of  the  Sudeten  German  autonomous  governments’  competence. 

But  Point  8  of  the  Plan  provided  for  autonomous  legislatures  elected  on 
adult  suffrage,  and  for  the  protection  of  minorities  in  the  autonomous 
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cantons  both  by  law  and  by  a  system  of  curiae.  It  was  not  easy  to  see  how 
democratic  institutions  and  minority  protection  were  to  be  combined  with 
Nazi  principles  in  the  same  society.  On  this  point  the  ‘Fourth  Plan’  did  not 
square  with  the  Carlsbad  programme,  unless  the  ‘profession  of  the  German 
philosophy’  were  watered  down  to  mean  no  more  than  a  platonic  approval 
in  private  life  of  the  Nazi  Weltanschauung  and  its  teaching  in  German 
schools. 

Subsequent  criticism  of  the  Plan  which  the  Runciman  Mission  received 
from  the  SdP.’s  delegation  was  chiefly  concerned  with  the  vagueness  and 
elasticity  of  some  of  its  provisions.  Thus,  the  wording  of  Point  8  might 
permit  very  considerable  departures  from  the  national  principle  in  the 
delimitation  of  the  cantons  on  account  of  ‘geographical,  economic  and 
trade  conditions’;  the  division  of  competence  between  the  state  and  the 
autonomous  national  governments  was  not  precisely  drawn;  the  pro¬ 
visions  for  defending  national  rights  as  collective  property  were  vague 
compared  with  the  clear-cut  conception  of  a  legal  personality.  Another 
line  of  criticism  was  directed  against  the  division  of  the  Sudeten  Germans 
into  several  cantons  and  the  absence  of  any  provision  for  a  single  organ  of 
government  at  the  head  of  the  whole  German  national  group.  Another 
was  that  the  equality  of  the  German  national  group  with  the  Czech  nation 
would  not  be  achieved  until  the  State  Parliament  was  divided  into  national 
curiae  and  the  president  of  a  united  Sudeten  German  autonomous  govern¬ 
ment  was  made  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic. 

Certainly  the  Czechoslovak  Government  had  now  gone  a  very  long  way 
to  meet  the  SdP.’s  demands.1  Were  the  SdP.  in  truth  only  concerned  to 
preserve  the  interests  and  the  national  life  of  their  people  within  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  and  to  give  Germans  a  status  of  equality  with  Czechs,  it  seemed 
clear  that  they  now  had  the  chance  of  securing  all  that  they  needed. 
Runciman’s  view  of  the  ‘Fourth  Plan’  was  stated  in  his  final  report,  when 
he  wrote:  ‘In  my  opinion— and,  I  believe,  in  the  opinion  of  the  more 
responsible  Sudeten  leaders — this  plan  embodied  almost  all  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Carlsbad  8  points,  and  with  a  little  clarification  and  extension 
could  have  been  made  to  cover  them  in  their  entirety’.2 

Despite  Runciman’s  view  that  the  ‘Fourth  Plan’  really  met  the  demands 
of  the  Carlsbad  programme,  it  remained  to  be  seen  whether  the  SdP. 
would  accept  the  Plan  or  indeed  any  agreement  with  the  Czechoslovak 
Government.  Did  not  the  Nazi  faith  of  the  SdP.  require  the  party  to  bring 
the  Germans  of  the  Sudetenland  under  the  supreme  leadership  of  Nazism^ 
i.e.  not  to  stop  short  of  annexation  to  Germany?  And  what  of  the  question 


1  Benes  told  Runciman  on  6  September  that  his  latest  proposals  had  cost  him  a  ‘very  great 
effort’  and  that  they  ‘amounted  to  capitulation’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  ii.  254,  note  4). 

2  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office,  Correspondence  respecting  Czechoslovakia,  September  iqjS  Cmd 

5847  [hereafter  referred  to  as  Cmd.  5847]  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1938),  no.  1,  p.  4.  ' 
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of  Czechoslovakia’s  alliances  and  foreign  policy?  The  ‘Fourth  Plan’  said 
nothing  about  foreign  affairs,  because  they  had  not  been  included  among 
the  questions  covered  by  the  eight  points  which  formed  the  Carlsbad 
programme;  and  the  SdP.’s  Memorandum  had  expressly  left  foreign  policy 
to  the  central  Government.  Nevertheless  Henlein,  in  his  speech  at  Carlsbad 
on  24  April,  had  demanded  the  abandonment  of  the  alliance  with  Soviet 
Russia,  and  a  policy  of  rapprochement  with  Germany.  In  any  case,  were 
the  SdP.’s  leaders  free  to  accept  any  agreement  which  left  Czechoslovakia 
still  united  and  in  possession  of  its  fortified  frontiers?  Were  they  not  merely 
the  servants  of  Hitler?  Would  he  allow  any  arrangement  to  be  made 
which  merely  assured  a  German  framework  to  the  everyday  life  of 
Germans  in  Czechoslovakia,  but  did  not  destroy  the  independence,  and 
power  of  resistance,  of  the  state  which  stood  between  Germany  and  the 
complete  control  of  the  Danubian  lands?  These  questions  could  not  be  post¬ 
poned  much  longer;  and  in  the  next  fortnight  they  received  their  answers. 

On  Tuesday,  6  September  began  the  last  act  of  the  negotiations  under 
the  aegis  of  the  Runciman  Mission.  The  reality  of  the  discussions  was  more 
than  ever  dubious.  For,  if  it  had  been  stated  that  the  political  committee 
of  the  SdP.  on  the  previous  Thursday  had  unanimously  approved  the  actions 
of  its  negotiating  committee  and  empowered  it  to  proceed,  on  the  other 
hand  various  leaders  of  the  SdP.  had  spoken  on  the  Sunday  in  violent 
denunciation  of  the  Government  and  with  insistence  on  every  letter  of  the 
Carlsbad  points,  and  now  Henlein  himself  had  gone  to  Nuremberg  and 
was  staying  in  the  hotel  reserved  for  the  Fiihrer’s  special  guests.  Every 
effort  had  to  be  made  to  reach  an  agreement  in  Prague  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  not  be  violently  rejected  at  Nuremberg.  On  6  September  Kundt 
and  Rosche  had  a  long  discussion  with  Runciman  and  Ashton-Gwatkin 
on  the  ‘Fourth  Plan’ ;  and  in  the  late  afternoon  Kundt,  this  time  accom¬ 
panied  by  Sebekowsky,  had  a  further  long  discussion  with  Benes.  The 
official  communique  issued  during  the  previous  night  had  promised  that 
the  Plan  itself  should  be  handed  to  the  SdP.  with  the  minimum  of  delay, 
and  Benes  now  informed  Kundt  that  the  Prime  Minister  would  hand  the 
document  to  him  that  evening.1  It  was  arranged  that  Kundt  should  call 
on  Hodza  and  receive  it.  Owing  to  some  misunderstanding  or  change  of 
plan,  Kundt  did  not  call  on  the  Prime  Minister  that  night.  But  the  Plan, 
with  an  explanatory  covering  letter  from  Hodza,  reached  Kundt  at  8.30 
next  morning,  7  September.  He  and  his  colleagues  of  the  negotiating 
committee  studied  it  carefully  and  at  12.30,  accompanied  by  Rosche, 
Kundt  called  on  the  Prime  Minister  to  give  the  committee’s  provisional 
reply.2  The  interview  was  conducted  with  some  heat,  as  Kundt  declared 

1  Hodza  at  this  point  took  over  from  Benes  the  task  of  discussing  the  proposals  with  Kundt, 
‘in  the  hope’,  as  Runciman  reported,  ‘of  reviving  official  negotiations’  ( D.Bnt.F.P .  11.  253-4). 

2  Report  from  Hencke  to  Berlin,  7  September  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  711-12). 
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that  the  Government  had  communicated  a  tendentious  outline  of  the  Plan 
to  certain  foreign  journalists  before  his  committee  had  received  it.  Hodza, 
however,  somewhat  dissipated  Kundt’s  resentment  by  explaining  that  the 
information  given  to  the  press  had  contained  no  details,  but  was  merely  a 
commentary  on  the  principles  actuating  the  Government  in  their  en¬ 
deavour  to  reach  a  settlement.  Hodza  also  told  the  Sudeten  representatives 
that  the  ‘final  drafting  of  [the]  text  concerning  self-administration  was  not 
yet  complete’  and  that  a  ‘suitable  form  of  central  administration’  of  the 
Germans  in  Czechoslovakia  ‘must  be  found’.1  The  meeting  appears  to 
have  ended  amicably,  and  Kundt  promised  to  let  Hodza  have  a  full  reply 
when  the  SdP.’s  authorities  had  had  time  fully  to  consider  the  Plan. 

After  luncheon  the  SdP.’s  negotiating  delegation  met  again,  under  F rank’s 
chairmanship.  The  delegation’s  legal  adviser,  Kier,  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Government’s  plan  was  equivalent  to  ‘acceptance  of  [the]  eight 
Karlsbad  demands  in  theory’,2  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  plan  could  not 
be  turned  down,  especially  in  view  of  Hodza’s  supplementary  statement.3 
A  resolution  was  adopted,  and  approved  by  Frank,  stating  that,  with  the 
elimination  of  vague  wording  and  certain  additions  and  amplifications, 
the  draft  plan  could  ‘be  regarded  from  [the]  legal  aspect  as  [a]  theoretically 
suitable  basis  for  agreement  in  form  and  principle’.4  The  negotiating  dele¬ 
gation,  however,  did  not  implement  this  decision  by  notifying  the  Prime 
Minister  that  they  were  willing  to  continue  discussions  on  the  basis  of  the 
‘Fourth  Plan’.  Instead  they  decided  to  inform  the  Government  that 
negotiations  could  not  be  resumed  until  an  incident  which  had  occurred  at 
Moravska  Ostrava  (Mahrisch  Ostrau)  during  the  day  had  been  cleared  up. 


1  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  711-12. 

2  Both  Kier  and  Kundt  drew  up  memoranda,  which  were  forwarded  to  Berlin  by  Hencke 
on  8  September,  setting  out  their  views  on  the  situadon  created  by  the  latest  Government  pro¬ 
posals  (ibid.  714-19).  Kundt  pointed  out  that  rejection  of  the  proposals  would  give  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  ‘proof,  credible  to  the  less  well-informed  foreign  countries,  that  the 
Sudeten  German  Party  on  instructions  from  the  Reich  was  only  pretending  to  strive  for  a  peaceful 
solution  but  that,  in  reality,  it  was  aiming  at  the  conquest  of  Czechoslovakia  by  the  Reich’. 
He  believed  that  Benes  and  the  Left  Wing  of  the  Czech  Government  were  hoping  to  gain  time 
and  evade  the  actual  implementation  of  the  plan,  which  (as  Benes  doubtless  realized)  would 
soon  bring  Czechoslovakia  into  ‘diplomatic  and  military  subjection’  to  the  Reich.  Kundt  was 
anxious  above  all  to  avoid  a  position  in  which  Runciman  would  produce  his  own  proposal,  since 
‘British  prestige  would  thereby  establish  the  British  in  the  Central  European  region’  and  this 
‘would  make  political  intervention  by  the  Reich  more  difficult’.  On  the  other  hand,  both  Kundt 
and  Kier  considered  that  acceptance  of  the  ‘Fourth  Plan’  would  greatly  weaken  the  Czech  State 
and  create  internal  difficulties  for  the  Government.  Kundt  believed  that  public  opinion  would 
make  it  impossible  for  the  Government  to  put  the  plan  into  effect,  and  pointed  out  that,  if  the 
Czechs  violated  an  agreement  into  which  they  had  entered,  ‘there  would  remain  the  possibility 
of  a  solution  by  other  means’ ;  while  Kier  thought  that  ‘even  in  the  unlikely  event  of  a  complete 
realization  of  the  eight  points  ,  the  Czechoslovak  State  could  ‘be  completely  undermined  from 
within  ,  and  that  acceptance  of  the  Czechoslovak  Government’s  offer  was  certainly  preferable  to 
rejection. 

3  Hencke  to  Berlin,  7  September  (ibid.  711-12). 

4  Hencke  to  Berlin,  8  September  (ibid.  721-2). 
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(vii)  The  Events  of  7  September  1938  and  the  Breaking-off  of 

Negotiations 

The  incident  at  Moravska  Ostrava  was  one  of  two  events  which  took 
place  on  7  September  and  which  reduced  almost  to  vanishing  point  the 
hope  that  an  agreed  settlement  might  yet  be  achieved — a  hope  which  had 
revived  for  a  moment  when  the  omission  of  any  reference  to  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  in  Hitler’s  first  speech  at  Nuremberg  on  the  evening  of  the  6th1 
was  followed  at  midday  of  the  7th  by  the  relatively  satisfactory  interview 
between  Hodza  and  Kundt.  The  other  event  was  the  publication  of  a 
leading  article  in  The  Times  of  that  morning.  The  article  examined  the 
outlines  of  the  ‘Fourth  Plan’  and  found  them  satisfactory  as  removing 
genuine  grievances  and  giving  the  Sudeten  Germans  both  local  self- 
government  and  their  share  in  the  central  Government.  On  the  central 
Government’s  retention  of  defence,  foreign  policy,  and  finance,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  dispute  between  the  Czechs  and  the  SdP.  Then  the  article 
closed  unexpectedly  with  the  following  sentences : 

If  the  Sudetens  now  ask  for  more  than  the  Czech  Government  are  apparently 
ready  to  give  in  their  latest  set  of  proposals,  it  can  only  be  inferred  that  the 
Germans  are  going  beyond  the  mere  removal  of  disabilities  and  do  not  find 
themselves  at  ease  within  the  Czechoslovak  Republic.  In  that  case  it  might  be 
worth  while  for  the  Czechoslovak  Government  to  consider  whether  they  should 
exclude  altogether  the  project,  which  has  found  favour  in  some  quarters,  of 
making  Czechoslovakia  a  more  homogeneous  State  by  the  secession  of  that 
fringe  of  alien  populations  who  are  contiguous  to  the  nation  with  which  they  are 
united  by  race.  In  any  case  the  wishes  of  the  population  concerned  would  seem 
to  be  a  decisively  important  element  in  any  solution  that  can  hope  to  be  regarded 
as  permanent,  and  the  advantages  to  Czechoslovakia  of  becoming  a  homo¬ 
geneous  State  might  conceivably  outweigh  the  obvious  disadvantages  of  losing 
the  Sudeten  German  districts  of  the  borderland.2 

Thus  it  was  The  Times  which,  in  these  placid,  academic  sentences, 
publicly  proposed  what  neither  the  SdP.  nor  the  German  Government 
had  suggested.  The  Czechoslovak  Government  promptly  sent  Masaryk  to 
Halifax  to  ask  the  Foreign  Secretary  to  repudiate  any  sympathy  with  the 
alarming  views  of  The  Times.  But  in  vain  was  it  officially  stated  by  the 
British  Government  that  the  suggestion  of  the  cession  of  territories  in 
no  way  represented  their  views.  A  leading  article  in  The  Times  at  a  moment 
of  crisis,  on  the  central  point  of  that  crisis,  could  hardly  fail  to  be  taken  all 
over  the  world  as  representing  the  official  British  view.3  Moreover,  on  the 

1  See  below,  pp.  299-300.  _  . 

2  Wheeler-Bennett  ( Munich ,  p.  95)  points  out  that  The  Times  s  suggestion  that  Czechoslovakia 
might  surrender  frontier  areas  to  Germany  had  been  anticipated  by  a  similar  suggestion  in  the 

editorial  comment  in  the  New  Statesman  of  27  August  1938. 

3  An  inquiry  from  the  Quai  d’Orsay  whether  the  article  expressed  the  views  ol  the  British 
Government  was  typical  of  several  received  at  the  Foreign  Office  (D.Bnt.F.P.  11.  271,  note  1). 
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next  day,  8  September,  The  Times ,  disclaiming  any  profession  to  represent 
the  official  view,  re-emphasized  its  point  by  quoting  six  occasions  since 
30  May  on  which  it  had  pointed  to  popular  self-determination  or  frontier 
revision  along  lines  of  nationality  as  possibly  the  only  satisfactory  and  final 
solution  for  the  racial  difficulties  of  Czechoslovakia.  It  was  not  reassuring 
for  the  Czechs  to  be  reminded  that  The  Times  and  individual'  Englishmen, 
and  indeed  Chamberlain  himself  on  10  May,1  had  suggested  the  partition 
of  Czechoslovakia  earlier  in  the  summer.  But  since  then  the  Runciman 
Mission  had  come  from  England  and  had  been  pressing  the  Czechs  to 
accept  the  Carlsbad  programme  and  urging  the  SdP.  to  settle  down  again 
in  Czechoslovakia  on  terms  which,  it  was  hoped,  might  be  described  as  90 
per  cent,  of  that  programme.2  The  leading  article  of  7  September  suddenly 
proposed  partition  once  more,  just  as  the  Runciman  Mission  was  apparently 
bearing  fruit  and  after  the  opening  of  the  Nuremberg  Congress  at  which 
all  Europe  expected  Hitler  to  make  a  pronouncement  on  Czechoslovakia 
and  to  indicate  the  intentions  of  the  Reich.  If  the  aim  of  the  British 
Government  at  that  date  was  still  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of 
Czechoslovakia  as  a  barrier  against  possible  German  aggression  in 
Eastern  Europe,  The  Times's  proposal  of  partition  was  madness.  If  their 
aim  was  merely  slow  negotiation  and  delay,  until  such  time  as  a  balance 
of  military  force  had  been  attained,  when  a  just  solution  might  be  reached 
without  recourse  to  war,  then  again  it  was  madness  to  sweep  aside  the 
patient  work  of  the  Runciman  Mission  and  suggest  the  German  solution. 
Even  if  the  British  Government’s  intention  was  precisely  along  the  lines 
of  the  passage  in  The  Times' s  leading  article,  to  partition  Czechoslovakia 
and  to  secure  the  goodwill  of  Germany  by  the  transference  of  the  Sudeten- 
land  to  the  Reich,  then  too  it  was  madness  prematurely  to  give  away,  or  to 
give  the  impression  of  giving  away,  the  object  of  Germany’s  desire  with 
no  guarantee  of  any  reciprocal  advantage.  Only  on  one  hypothesis  can 
the  suggestion  of  partition,  from  a  weighty  British  quarter  and  at  that 
critical  moment,  be  explained:  and  that  is  that  it  was  believed  with 
certainty  that  Hitler  was  on  the  point  of  making  war,  but  would  be  per¬ 
manently  satisfied  by  gathering  into  the  Fatherland  the  Sudeten  districts 
of  predominantly  German  character.  And  that  was  to  misunderstand  the 
man  and  the  regime  with  which  Britain  had  to  deal. 

The  other  event,  which  coincided  on  7  September  with  The  Times' s 
leading  article,  was  the  incident  at  Moravska  Ostrava  (Mahrisch  Ostrau). 
To  understand  the  full  import  of  the  incident,  occurring  when  it  did,  it  is 
necessary  to  emphasize  the  character  and  effect  of  the  ‘Fourth  Plan’. 

1  See  above,  pp.  1 13-15. 

2  K.  H.  Frank,  in  conversation  with  Prince  Max  Hohenlohe  on  7  September,  said  that  the 
new  Czechoslovak  Government  proposal  ‘would  mean  about  90  per  cent,  acceptance  of  [the! 
Karlsbad  demands’,  and  two  members  of  the  negotiating  committee  spoke  of  95  per  cent 
(Report  from  Hencke  to  Berlin,  8  September  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  719). 
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Benes’s  procedure  with  Kundt  and  Sebekowsky  had  been  to  ask  them,  at 
his  interview  with  them  on  4  September,  what  they  wanted  and  to  write 
down  their  replies;  on  the  next  occasion,  to  hand  them  proposals  intended 
to  meet  their  demands  and  to  ask  for  written  comments,  which  he  duly 
received;  and  finally  on  6  September  to  explain  to  them  the  ‘Fourth  Plan’ 
as  covering  in  his  opinion  the  whole  of  their  demands.  The  ‘Fourth  Plan’, 
it  is  clear,  went  far  beyond  what  the  SdP.’s  leaders  had  expected  to  extract 
from  the  Government.  It  also  went  beyond  what  Czech  opinion  was 
prepared  to  concede.  During  Thursday  8  September  shops  and  factories 
were  closed  in  many  towns  in  Czechoslovakia  to  enable  the  employees  to 
attend  demonstrations  of  protest  against  any  further  concessions.  That 
morning  the  Prime  Minister  received  500  telegrams  demanding  an  end  to 
concessions;  and  more  than  a  million  signatures  were  said  to  have  been 
already  appended  to  a  petition,  initiated  by  the  Sudeten  German  Social 
Democratic  Party,  beseeching  the  Government  to  stand  firm.  The  SdP. 
had  achieved  a  triumphant  success,  and  if  its  leaders  really  intended  to 
make  any  agreement  whatever  with  the  Government,  now  was  the  moment 
to  clinch  matters  on  the  basis  of  the  ‘Fourth  Plan’.  Instead  they  used  the 
incident  at  Moravska  Ostrava  to  break  off  the  negotiations. 

For  some  time  it  had  been  known  that  a  number  of  arrests,  for  the  smug¬ 
gling  of  arms  and  other  offences  against  the  security  of  the  state,  had  been 
effected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  predominantly  Czech  town  of 
Moravska  Ostrava;  and  eighty-two  members  of  the  SdP.  were  detained 
there  by  7  September.  That  was  the  date  chosen  by  Kollner,  one  of  the 
signatories  of  the  SdP.’s  manifesto  on  self-defence,1  Neuwirth,  May,  and 
other  deputies  belonging  to  the  party,  for  a  visit  to  the  district  police  chief 
to  inquire  into  the  treatment  to  which  the  prisoners  had  been  subjected. 
While  they  were  inside  the  district  court  buildings,  a  crowd  of  Germans, 
estimated  at  over  200  and  asserted  by  Czech  sources  to  have  consisted 
largely  of  students  from  the  German  high  school  sent  for  the  purpose, 
gathered  outside  and  began  to  shout  in  chorus.  The  demonstration 
attracted  Czech  counter-demonstrators;  whereupon  ten  policemen,  four 
of  them  mounted,  were  sent  to  separate  the  two  crowds  and  preserve  the 
peace.  Hearing  a  noise  outside,  some  of  the  visiting  deputies  came  out, 
and  one  of  them,  May,  was  struck  by  a  policeman.  A  German  version  of 
the  story  asserted  that,  although  May  had  claimed  his  parliamentary 
immunity,  the  policeman  had  shouted,  ‘I  do  not  care’  and  struck  him. 
The  Czech  version  stated  that  May  was  engaged  in  a  scuffle  with  a  Czech 
and  that  the  policeman  in  separating  the  two  combatants  had  struck  May 
lightly,  unintentionally,  and  in  ignorance  of  his  parliamentary  status. 
What  appears  to  be  beyond  dispute  is  that  no  one  was  seriously  hurt,  that 
six  persons  were  detained  for  identification  and  then  released,  and  that 

1  See  above,  pp.  228-30. 
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the  whole  incident  lasted  less  than  half  an  hour.  It  was,  however,  exploited 
to  the  full  by  the  SdP.  Kollner  and  May  dispatched  telegrams  to  the  Prime 
Minister  and  Cerny,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  which  ran: 

Mounted  police  are  taking  brutal  action  with  riding-whips  against  peaceful 
men  and  women  who  are  gathered  at  Mahrisch  Ostrau  [Moravska  Ostrava] 
to  welcome  members  of  Parliament.  We  members  of  Parliament,  in  spite  of 
showing  our  passes,  are  being  threatened  with  riding-whips,  thrashed,  and 
pushed  against  walls  by  the  horses  of  the  police.  We  protest  passionately 
against  this  brutal  and  offensive  action  of  the  State  police  and  we  demand 
the  punishment  of  those  responsible.1 

Upon  receipt  of  the  news  from  Moravska  Ostrava,  the  SdP.’s  nego¬ 
tiating  committee  suspended  its  examination  of  the  ‘Fourth  Plan’  and 
decided  to  inform  Benes  and  Hodza  that  in  the  circumstances  they  would 
break  off  negotiations.2  A  deputation  led  by  Frank  and  Kundt  saw 
Runciman  at  5  o’clock  and  informed  him  of  the  situation.  A  communique 
from  the  SdP.  was  then  issued.  This  document,  which  contrasted  the  con¬ 
ciliatory  character  of  the  ‘Fourth  Plan’  with  the  allegedly  outrageous 
behaviour  of  the  Czech  police,  included  the  following  passage: 

The  proposals  of  the  Government  must  produce  in  the  Sudeten  German 
population  the  impression  that  they  are  meant  in  earnest  by  the  Government 
with  regard  to  the  execution  even  of  the  individual  points.  The  incident  at 
Mahrisch  Ostrau  demonstrates  that  the  Government  does  not  control  the 
situation  sufficiently  to  begin  the  discussions  in  detail  in  the  present  circum¬ 
stances  with  any  success  or  with  a  possibility  of  bringing  them  to  a  successful 
conclusion.  The  proceedings  of  the  State  police  at  Mahrisch  Ostrau  are  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  proposals  of  the  Government  in  their  second  plan  and 
it  is  obvious  that  deeds  count  more  than  words.3 

The  suggestion  that  it  was  useless  for  the  SdP.  to  negotiate  with  a 
Government  who  were  incapable  of  controlling  their  own  officials  seemed 
to  imply  an  end  to  all  the  efforts  at  a  settlement.  But  late  that  night,  when 
Kundt  and  Rosche  went  to  tell  Hodza  of  the  SdP.’s  decision  not  to  proceed 
with  negotiations  until  the  Moravska  Ostrava  incidents  ‘had  been 
liquidated’,  the  Prime  Minister  informed  them  that  the  Minister  of 
Justice  already  had  the  matter  in  hand,  that  a  searching  investigation  was 
to  be  made  without  delay  by  the  Inspector-General  of  the  State  Police, 
and  that  any  official  found  guilty  of  misconduct  would  be  severely 
punished.4 

Despite  the  eagerness  shown  by  the  Czechoslovak  Government  to 

1  Translation  taken  from  The  Times,  8  September  1038. 

2  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  712. 

3  Translation  taken  from  the  Manchester  Guardian,  8  September  1938.  The  expression  ‘second 
plan  refers  to  the  Fourth  Plan  as  being  the  second  definite  scheme  proposed  by  the  Government 

4  Cf.  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  265. 
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provide  every  satisfaction  for  any  misbehaviour  on  the  part  of  their  servants 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  official  investigation  was  conducted,  the 
press  of  the  SdP.  and  of  Germany,  on  8  September,  rang  changes  on  the 
motifs  that  the  ‘Fourth  Plan’  was  wholly  useless,  that  negotiations  could 
not  be  resumed  till  full  satisfaction  had  been  obtained  for  Moravska 
Ostrava,  that  it  was  futile  to  seek  a  settlement  with  a  Government  which 
could  not  control  their  own  police.  At  the  same  time  a  stream  of  atrocity 
stories  poured  from  the  Deutsches  Nachrichtenbiiro,  of  which  a  fantastic 
example  was  that  of  a  demonstration  of  German  women  from  Hultschin, 
who  had  been  brought  to  demonstrate  in  Opava  (Troppau)  in  support  of 
the  demand  for  a  German  school  in  their  village  and  who  were  stated  to 
have  been  violently  scattered  by  the  truncheons  of  the  Czech  police. 
Demonstrations  and  attacks  on  the  police,  accompanied  by  singing  of 
Deutschland  iiber  alles  and  the  Horst  Wessel  song  or  the  shouting  of  ‘One 
Reich,  one  Folk,  one  Fiihrer’  and  ‘We  want  to  be  home  in  the  Reich’, 
occurred  at  Freiwaldau  in  the  north  and  at  Krumau  in  the  south  of 
Bohemia.  A  new  situation  had  arisen,  and  Czech  opinion  was  convinced 
that  the  SdP.  would  refuse  to  resume  negotiations  unless  in  his  speech  at 
Nuremberg  on  1 2  September  Hitler  should  choose  to  give  some  concilia¬ 
tory  turn  to  affairs. 

The  sudden  refusal  to  continue  negotiations  at  a  moment  when  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  were  making  a  wholly  unexpected  surrender 
suggested  that  the  incident  at  Moravska  Ostrava  was  deliberately  planned 
in  order  to  extricate  the  SdP.  from  the  dilemma  in  which  the  ‘Fourth  Plan’ 
had  placed  them.1  Major  Sutton-Pratt,  who  on  8  September  hurried  to  the 
scene  of  the  incident  and  thence  to  Olomuc,  whither  twenty-five  of  the 
men  accused  of  gun-running  had  been  transferred,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  clash  between  May  and  the  police  had  been  of  the  nature  of  a 
‘frame-up’.2  In  his  report  Runciman  wrote: 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  incident  arising  out  of  the  visit  of  certain  Sudeten 
German  Deputies  to  investigate  into  [ffc]  the  case  of  persons  arrested  for  arms 
smuggling  at  Mahrisch  Ostrau  was  used  in  order  to  provide  an  excuse  for  the 
suspension,  if  not  for  the  breaking  off,  of  negotiations.3 

Why  neither  an  armed  revolt  in  the  Sudetenland  nor  a  resumption  of 
negotiations,  in  view  of  the  extreme  conciliatoriness  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Government,  immediately  followed  was  not  at  once  apparent.  That 
question  could  only  be  answered  by  reference  to  Hitler’s  plans.  He  was 

1  See  above,  pp.  249-50.  2  Cf.  D.Brit.F.P.  11.  265,  note  i. 

3  Cmd.  5847,  no.  1,  p.  4.  See,  however,  Hencke’s  report  of  8  September  that,  alter  the 
settlement  of  the  Moravska  Ostrava  incident,  the  SdP.  ‘sees  for  the  present  no  possibility  of 
refusing  acceptance  of  [the]  Government  proposal  and  avoiding  negotiations  for  its  implementa¬ 
tion’  ( D.Cer.F.P .  ii.  719),  and  his  report  of  the  9th  that  the  settlement  of  the  incident  was  expected 
that  day  (ibid.  724).  The  negotiating  delegation  did  in  fact  agree  on  the  10th  to  resume 
negotiations  on  the  13th  (see  below,  p.  257). 
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then  receiving  divergent  counsels,  since  his  Foreign  Minister  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  Great  Britain  would  not  fight  over  Czechoslovakia,1  whereas 
the  General  Staff  of  the  army  were  unwilling  to  risk  a  war  with  the 
Western  Powers.2  But  on  7  September  had  come  The  Times’s  leading 
article  with  its  evidence  in  support  of  Ribbentrop’s  view. 

Nothing  seems  more  probable,  in  the  light  of  the  events  o£the  next  few 
days,  than  that  Hitler  instructed  the  leaders  of  the  SdP.  that  they  were  to 
play  for  time,  neither  finally  to  break  off  negotiations  nor  to  resume  them, 
and  to  allow  no  alteration  of  the  situation,  beyond  a  crescendo  of  emotional 
exasperation,  until  they  received  further  orders. 


(viii)  The  Runciman  Mission’s  Last  Attempts  at  Mediation 

During  the  two  days  after  the  incident  at  Moravska  Ostrava  the  SdP.’s 
leaders  made  two  new  moves.  On  8  September  for  the  first  time  they  held 
a  joint  meeting  with  leaders  of  the  Slovak  Popular  Party,  the  Magyar 
parties,  and  the  Polish  minority,  after  which  they  issued  a  communique 
stating  that  complete  unanimity  was  established  on  the  fundamental 
questions  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  state  and  the 
settlement  of  the  problem  of  the  nationalities,  and  that  joint  discussions 
should  continue.3  Although  Tiso,  the  Slovak  leader,  next  day  declared 
that  the  meeting  had  had  no  purpose  beyond  the  communication  to  the  non- 
German  parties  of  the  SdP.’s  views  on  the  ‘Fourth  Plan’  and  that,  far  from 
acceding  to  any  policy  or  being  aware  of  the  communique,  he  had  left  the 
meeting  early  in  order  to  wait  on  Benes,  nevertheless  it  was  clear  that  the 
SdP.  were  now  organizing  the  smaller  nationalist  groups  for  a  general 
attack  upon  the  state.  With  regard  to  Moravska  Ostrava,  after  the  un- 

1  On  1 9  August  Ribbentrop  had  told  Weizsacker  that  Hitler  ‘was  firmly  resolved  to  settle  the 
Czech  affair  by  force  of  arms’  by  the  middle  of  October,  and  that  the  ‘other  powers  would 
certainly  not  make  any  move’  and  even  if  they  did  would  be  defeated.  He  told  Weizsacker,  who 
refuted  this  theory,  as  he  had  done  on  other  occasions,  that  Hitler  ‘had  never  yet  made  a  mistake’, 
and  that  ‘it  was  necessary  to  believe  in  his  genius’  ( D.Ger .  F.P.  ii.  593—4).  For  a  memorandum 
by  Weizsacker  arguing  that  a  German-Czechoslovak  war  would  develop  into  a  European  war, 
which  would  end  in  Germany’s  capitulation,  see  ibid.  662-3. 

2  Earlier  in  the  summer  General  Beck  had  resigned  his  post  as  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  of 
the  army  as  a  protest  against  Hitler’s  evident  determination  to  make  war.  This  was  a  sequel  to 
the  presentation  to  Hitler  after  the  Anschluss  of  a  memorandum  by  Beck  stating  the  army’s 
views  on  the  probably  disastrous  results  of  waging  war  at  this  stage.  To  this  Hitler  paid  no  atten¬ 
tion,  but  in  July  matters  came  to  a  head  and  Beck  resigned.  Hitler  at  first  refused  to  accept  his 
resignation,  but  Beck  persisted,  absenting  himself  from  the  War  Ministry,  until  Hitler  was  forced 
to  dismiss  him,  appointing  Haider  as  his  successor  (cf.  Churchill,  Second  World  War,  i.  243-4). 
These  facts  were  not  made  known  by  the  German  Government  for  several  months ;  according  to 
Erich  Kordt  (1  Vahn  und  Wirklichkeit,  2nd  ed.  (Stuttgart,  Union  Deutsche  Verlagsgesellschaft, 
!948)>  P-  126)  on  30  September,  but  according  to  the  British  press  not  until  31  October.  Haider 
proved  to  be  also  strongly  opposed  to  a  war,  since  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  certain  to  become  a  war 
with  the  Western  Powers.  The  subject  of  the  German  generals’  plot  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  Sur¬ 
vey  for  1939-46. 

3  Prager  Presse,  10  September  1938;  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  279  (no.  817). 
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fortunate  policeman,  No.  367,  who  had  come  into  collision  with  May,  had 
been  dismissed,  the  SdP.’s  leaders  took  the  line  that  the  incident  had 
merely  served  as  a  means  for  bringing  up  the  question  of  abuses  in  the 
Czech  prisons.  Kundt  and  Neuwirth  addressed  a  press  conference  on 

9  September.  Their  argument  was  that  it  was  useless  for  them  to  negotiate 
with  the  Czechoslovak  Government,  however  well-meaning,  while  sub¬ 
ordinate  Czech  officials  continued  to  fetter,  beat,  and  starve  German 
prisoners  in  their  charge.  Neuwirth  claimed  that  the  bulky  dossiers  before 
him  on  the  table  contained  the  evidence  of  brutal  ill  treatment  of  his 
fellow  Sudetens;  and  Kundt  declared  that  negotiations  could  not  be 
resumed  till  these  conditions  were  remedied;  but  added  at  the  close  of  the 
conference  the  welcome  news  that  he  had  talked  at  length  with  Hodza 
that  day  and  that  it  seemed  possible  that  his  party’s  demands  would  be 
fulfilled.  If  severe  punishment  were  meted  out  to  the  offending  police, 
negotiations  could  be  resumed. 

The  Czechoslovak  Government’s  reply  to  these  accusations  was  a  swift 
and  complete  surrender.  Ashton-Gwatkin  had  a  long  and  difficult  inter¬ 
view,  on  the  night  of  8  September,  with  Frank,  the  effective  controller  of 
the  SdP.  in  Czechoslovakia,  and  extracted  from  him  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  SdP.  would  consider  the  resumption  of  negotiations.  These  he 
took  to  Hodza,  who  agreed  to  accept  them.1  The  chief  of  police  at  Morav- 
ska  Ostrava  was  permitted  to  resign.  Four  of  his  subordinate  officials  were 
suspended  pending  their  trial  for  the  alleged  ill  treatment  of  prisoners.  It 
was  not  possible  for  the  SdP.’s  leaders  to  ask  for  more  than  this  suspension 
and  trial  of  police  officials;  and  Ashton-Gwatkin  was  successful  in  per¬ 
suading  Kundt  once  more  to  meet  the  Prime  Minister  on  Saturday 

10  September,2  when  they  agreed  that  formal  negotiations  should  be 
resumed  on  Tuesday  the  13th.  On  that  Saturday  evening,  the  10th, 
encouraged  by  this  welcome  agreement  with  Kundt,  Benes  broadcast  an 
address  to  the  whole  country,  appealing  for  calm  and  mutual  goodwill.3 

The  resumption  of  negotiations  between  Hodza  and  the  SdP.,  however, 
did  not  take  place.  It  had  been  dated  for  the  day  after  Hitler’s  long- 
expected  speech  at  Nuremberg  and  that  speech  was  the  preface  to  a  wholly 
new  situation  in  Czechoslovakia.  The  speech  brought  the  work  of  the 
Runciman  Mission  to  an  abrupt  end.  Unaware  that  they  had  been,  in 
fact,  dismissed  from  the  scene  of  their  labours,  the  members  of  the  Mission 
for  several  days  continued  their  efforts  to  bring  the  SdP.’s  negotiating 
committee  back  to  the  Prime  Minister’s  office.4  But  the  negotiations  had 
now  served  Hitler’s  purpose.  The  steady  refusal  of  the  SdP.  to  accept  any¬ 
thing  less  than  the  Carlsbad  programme  and  the  difficulty  of  guiding 

1  Letter  from  Ashton-Gwatkin  to  Strang,  17  September  (ibid.  671). 

2  Ibid.  3  See  below,  pp.  303-5. 

4  Letter  from  Ashton-Gwatkin  to  Strang,  17  September  ( D.Brit.F.P .  ii.  671-2). 
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Czech  opinion  into  reluctant  acquiescence  in  Benes’s  final  offer  of  terms, 
which  came  as  near  to  acceptance  of  the  Carlsbad  points  as  was  consistent 
with  the  continued  existence  of  Czechoslovakia,  had  done  their  work  in 
spreading  the  view  that  Czechs  and  Germans  could  not  continue  to  exist  in 
the  same  state.  The  continuous  stream  of  propaganda  from  the  Reich  and 
the  SdP.’s  offices  had  also  done  its  work  upon  the  Sudeten  Germans. 
Whereas  at  the  opening  of  the  year  the  great  majority  of  the  Germans  of 
Czechoslovakia  would  have  welcomed  the  ‘Fourth  Plan’  with  complete 
satisfaction,  by  September  they  had  been  worked  up  into  a  state  of 
nationalistic  exaltation  which  caused  at  any  rate  a  considerable  majority 
of  them  to  repudiate  further  adhesion  to  the  Czechoslovak  State.  The  time 
had  come  for  Hitler  to  advance  to  a  new  position  and  to  test  the  reactions 
of  the  Western  Powers  to  claims  which  more  nearly  represented  his  true 
aim  than  did  that  of  Sudeten  autonomy. 

The  last  efforts  of  the  Runciman  Mission  can  be  briefly  described  before 
we  return  to  consider  the  events  outside  Czechoslovakia  which  had 
altered  the  situation.  After  7  September  there  was  a  daily  crop  of  demon¬ 
strations  accompanied  by  acts  of  violence  by  the  SdP.  Goring’ s  speech  at 
Nuremberg  on  the  10th,  with  its  insulting  references  to  the  Czechs  and  its 
insistence  on  Germany’s  military  might,1  was  followed  by  a  specially 
widespread  outbreak  of  collisions  with  the  police  on  Sunday,  the  nth.2 
On  that  day  Runciman  was  subjected  to  new  treatment.  He  was  spending 
the  week-end  with  Count  Czernin  at  Schloss  Petersburg,  near  Carlsbad, 
when  he  received  a  visit  from  Wollner,  the  SdP.’s  district  leader  in  the 
Egerland,  and  a  deputation,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  about  700  of  their 
adherents,  who  sang  the  Deutschlandlied  and  the  Horst  "\\  essel  song  in  front 
of  the  Schloss.  The  deputation  explained  that  the  Sudeten  Germans,  after 
twenty  years  of  disillusionment,  could  no  longer  trust  any  promises  of  a 
Czechoslovak  Government.  In  answer  to  the  shouts  from  outside,  Runci¬ 
man  appeared  on  the  terrace  of  the  Schloss,  saluted  the  paraded  ranks  and 
in  English  spoke  a  few  words  of  conciliation  and  peace.  He  was  answered 
with  shouts  of  Sieg  Heil !  Heil  Hitler !  and 

Lieber  Runciman  mach  uns  frei 
von  der  Tschechoslowakei.3 

Several  incidents  which  occurred  on  1 1  September  anticipated  the 
widespread  outburst  which  followed  Hitler’s  speech  at  Nuremberg  on  the 

1  See  below,  pp.  302-3. 

2  Hencke  reported  to  Berlin  on  1 1  September  that  the  demonstrations  had  so  far  been  localized. 
‘Clashes  with  police  and  gendarmerie’  had  ‘not  in  the  main  had  any  serious  results’.  The  police 
had  ‘obviously  had  orders  to  exercise  [the]  greatest  restraint’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  741).  On  the  12th, 
however,  Hencke  telegraphed  that  the  demonstrations  had  ‘assumed  [a]  more  serious  character 
in  Reichenberg  and  Eger,  where  there  were  injured  on  both  sides’.  Everywhere  the  slogan  was 
‘Ein  Volk,  ein  Reich,  ein  Ftihrer!’  (ibid.  745). 

3  The  Times,  13  September  1938;  cf.  letter  from  Ashton-Gwatkin  to  Strang,  17  September 
( D.Drit.F.P .  ii.  672). 
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next  day.  Hardly  had  the  Fiihrer’s  words  ceased  to  cross  the  air  when  the 
bullets  began  to  fly  in  the  Sudetenland.  During  next  day,  the  13th,  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  declared  Standrecht  (virtually  martial  law)  in 
the  eight  districts  of  Cheb,  Neudeck,  Pressnitz,  Elbogen,  Kaaden,  Carls¬ 
bad,  Falkenau,  and  Krumau;  and  moved  up  troops  and  gendarmerie  to 
enforce  it.1  That  morning  the  SdP.’s  leaders  in  Prague,  who  were  to  have 
met  Runciman  at  2  o’clock  on  the  same  afternoon,  left  the  city.2  The 
party’s  headquarters  in  Prague  were  closed.  The  %eit  announced  that  it 
was  appearing  for  the  last  time.  Later  in  the  day  the  political  and  negotiat¬ 
ing  committees  of  the  party  met  at  Cheb.  At  4  p.m.  Frank  sent  Hodza  a 
six-hour  ultimatum.3  (This,  according  to  Ashton-Gwatkin,  was  telephoned 
to  himself  by  Frank  from  Cheb.  Ashton-Gwatkin  then  reported  it  to 
Hodza.)4  Martial  law,  said  Frank,  must  at  once  be  withdrawn,  the  state 
police  must  at  once  be  removed  from  German  districts  and  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  order  entrusted  to  the  local  mayors  and  councillors,  the  gendar¬ 
merie  must  be  confined  to  their  normal  numbers  and  duties,  and  military 
units  confined  to  barracks.  Unless  these  terms  were  accepted  in  six  hours 
and  the  acceptance  made  known  by  broadcast,  the  SdP.  would  decline  all 
responsibility  for  subsequent  developments.5 

In  reply  the  Czechoslovak  Government  displayed  truly  remarkable  self- 
control.  Hodza  did  not  refuse  even  these  demands.  What  he  did  refuse  was 
to  leave  the  Sudetenland  without  any  guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  order.  He  asked  that  some  emissary  of  the  SdP.  should  come  at 
once  to  Prague  to  discuss  what  arrangements  could  be  made  to  replace  the 
official  servants  of  the  state.  The  Government  refused  to  allow  themselves 
even  to  appear  responsible  for  a  final  rift.  This  last  act  of  conciliation  by 
the  Czechoslovak  Government  was  telephoned  to  Frank  at  Cheb  on  the 
evening  of  13  September.  Frank  replied  that  he  must  consult  Henlein 
before  giving  an  answer,  whereupon  Ashton-Gwatkin,  Peto,  and  Hender¬ 
son,  as  a  last  resource,  set  out  that  night  to  find  Henlein  and  to  use 
whatever  influence  they  had  to  urge  him  not  to  break  finally  with  the 
Government.6  At  As  they  were  informed  that  Henlein  was  away  from 
home.  They  were  then  handed  a  copy  of  a  document  which  Henlein  had 
already  signed.  It  was  addressed  to  the  SdP.’s  negotiating  committee  and 
ran:  ‘Herr  Henlein  has  today  examined  the  situation  with  the  negotiating 
committee.  Further  negotiation  is  impossible  in  view  of  the  events  of  the 
last  forty-eight  hours.  Herr  Henlein,  therefore,  thanks  the  committee  for 

1  For  a  fuller  account  see  below,  pp.  31 1— 1 3. 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  305  (no.  846) ;  cf.  letter  from  Ashton-Gwatkin  to  Strang,  1 7  September  (ibid. 
672). 

3  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  751  (no.  466).  4  D.Brit.F.P.  u.  672. 

5  For  text  of  the  ultimatum  as  telephoned  by  Hencke  to  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  Berlin  at  the 

request  of  the  SdP.,  see  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  751-2  (no.  467). 

6  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  313  (no.  860). 
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its  self-sacrificing  labours  and  dismisses  it’.  The  rupture  of  the  negotiations 
was  clear  enough.  But  the  British  party  insisted  on  seeing  someone  in 
authority.  They  therefore  went  back  to  Cheb,  where  at  2  a.m.  on  14  Sep¬ 
tember  they  found  Frank  at  the  SdP.’s  offices.  There  they  were  greeted 
with  shouts  of  ‘Heil  Hitler’,  an  indication  of  secession  to  the  Reich.  The 
Sudeten  deputy  leader  was  truculent,  and  took  the  line  thafthe  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Government  had  terminated  the  negotiations  by  sending  no  written 
reply  to  the  SdP.’s  demands.  They  talked  through  the  small  hours  without 
result.  Ashton-Gwatkin  insisted  on  seeing  Henlein,  and  this  he  eventually 
did  at  11.45  a-m-  on  the  J4th-  He  asked  Henlein  whether  his  present 
attitude  amounted  to  a  dismissal  of  the  Runciman  Mission :  to  which  the 
Sudeten  leader  replied  that  it  did  not,  but  that  a  new  basis  for  discussion 
was  necessary.  The  Carlsbad  programme  had  been  rendered  obsolete  by 
the  events  of  the  past  two  days.  Henlein  explained  that  the  Sudeten 
German  problem  had  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  negotiation  for  autonomy 
and  was  now  a  matter  for  popular  self-determination — i.e.  a  plebiscite.1 
He  thanked  the  members  of  the  Runciman  Mission  for  their  efforts,  the 
aim  of  which  had  been  the  settlement  of  the  nationality  question. 

The  British  party  returned  wearily  to  Prague  after  these  baffling  inter¬ 
views.  It  appeared  that,  despite  Henlein’s  polite  disclaimers,  he  was  in  fact 
dismissing  the  Runciman  Mission  but  was  refusing  to  say  so  in  so  many 
words.  Kundt  saw  Runciman  in  Prague  on  14  September,  and  asked  him 
to  inform  the  British  Government  that  in  his  (Kundt’s)  opinion,  a  ‘plebis¬ 
cite  was  the  only  thing  possible  at  present’.2  On  the  same  day  the  SdP. 
issued  a  communique  stating  that  the  party  had  received  no  reply  to  its 
demands  of  the  previous  day,  and  continuing:  ‘In  these  circumstances 
Konrad  Henlein  found  himself  compelled  to  relieve  of  their  mandates  the 
members  of  the  party  whom  he  had  commissioned  to  conduct  negotiations 
and  to  place  on  record  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  further  negotia¬ 
tions.’3  It  then  described  the  visit  of  the  British  party  to  As  and  Cheb  and 
Henlein’s  insistence  that  the  fighting  in  the  Sudetenland  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  ‘brutal  measures’  of  repression  had  destroyed  every  basis  of 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  333-4;  cf.  letter  from  Ashton-Gwatkin  to  Strang,  17  September  (ibid.  673). 
See  also  memorandum  by  an  official  of  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  Berlin,  based  on  information 
supplied  by  the  Volksdeutsche  Mittelstelle  (D.Ger.F.P.,  ii.  757). 

2  Report  from  Eisenlohr  to  Berlin,  15  September  (ibid  802-3).  Kundt  was  also 
reported  by  Eisenlohr  to  have  asked  Runciman  to  use  Iris  authority  to  get  him  (Kundt)  accepted 
by  the  Czechoslovak  Government  as  the  representative  of  the  SdP.  with  whom  should  be  dis¬ 
cussed  such  questions  as  the  protection  of  Sudeten  Germans  living  in  districts  where  there  was  a 
Czech  majority. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  15  September  1938.  According  to  the  German  account  of  Henlein’s 
interview  with  the  Runciman  Mission  on  the  morning  of  14  September  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  757), 
Henlein  had  said  then  that  negotiations  might  be  resumed,  if  the  Government  accepted  the 
demand  for  the  withdrawal  of  police  and  gendarmerie  from  the  Sudeten  districts.  The  members 
of  the  mission,  it  was  reported,  had  expressed  the  belief  that  the  Czechs  could  be  brought  to 
accept  this  demand. 
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negotiation.  Nevertheless,  it  proceeded  with  the  addition  by  Henlein  that 
‘a  real  and  immediate  realization  of  the  Party’s  demands  might  still  make 
it  possible  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Government.  In  that  case, 
however,  the  eight  Karlsbad  points  would  in  no  way  suffice,  but  account 
would  have  to  be  taken  of  the  Sudeten  German  right  to  self-determination’ . 1 
The  communique  ended  by  stating  that  the  office  of  the  party’s  parlia¬ 
mentary  club  would  continue  to  function  in  Prague,  where  Kundt  had 
arrived  once  more. 

Thus  the  SdP.  virtually  broke  off  negotiations,  yet  sought  to  give  the 
impression  that  they  were  prepared  to  return  to  the  conference  table  on 
their  new  basis  of ‘self-determination’.  Further,  it  was  stated  in  Berlin  on 
that  same  day  that  the  SdP.’s  ultimatum  had  been  sent  to  Prague  without 
Hitler’s  approval.  Telephonic  communication  between  Czechoslovakia 
and  Germany  had  been  interrupted.  Henlein  had  been  unable  to  get  into 
touch  with  Berchtesgaden  and  had  accordingly  sent  the  ultimatum  on  his 
own  responsibility.2  This  explanation  did  not  seem  completely  to  cover 
the  facts.  For  Henlein  had  had  an  interview  with  Hitler  at  Nuremberg  on 
Tuesday,  13  September,  and  had  only  left  that  town  that  evening.3  Frank, 
who  had  actually  telephoned  the  ultimatum  from  Cheb  during  the  after¬ 
noon,  might  have  acted  on  his  own  initiative,  before  Henlein’s  return  from 
Germany,  though  he  professed  to  have  acted  on  Henlein’s  instructions.4 
What  the  explanation  showed  was  that  Henlein’s  master  was  adopting 
a  policy  of  ambiguity.  The  Czechs  and  their  friends  must  be  kept  guessing 
up  till  the  last  moment. 

On  the  evening  of  14  September,  the  members  of  the  Runciman 
Mission  learned  that  their  task  was  indeed  at  an  end.  As  mediators  they 
were  being  superseded  by  Chamberlain,  who  was  to  fly  next  morning  to 
Munich  and  to  interview  Hitler  at  Berchtesgaden.  On  the  next  day,  the 
1 5th,  came  the  news  that  Henlein  had  at  last  dropped  all  pretence  and  fled 
into  Germany,  leaving  behind  him  a  proclamation  addressed  to  the 
Sudeten  Germans.  This  statement,  which  was  broadcast  by  the  German 
wireless  at  1  p.m.,  closed  with  the  words :  ‘We  wish  to  live  as  free  Germans ! 
We  want  peace  and  work  again  in  our  homeland!  We  want  to  return  to 
the  Reich !  God  be  with  us  and  our  righteous  struggle.’5  There  was  nothing 
more  to  be  done  at  Prague.  The  long,  unreal  wrangle  over  autonomy, 
equality,  proportionality,  and  the  rest,  had  been  abruptly  terminated. 
The  armed  forces  which  Germany  had  been  steadily  preparing  were  now 
ready  and  their  leader  was  debating  whether  he  should  hurl  them  into 
action  or  whether  he  should  attain  his  purpose  by  their  mere  presence.  In 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  327  (no.  880). 

2  New  York  Times,  15  September  1938. 

3  G.  Enderis  in  New  York  Times,  14  September  1938. 

4  SdP.’s  communique  of  14  September,  Manchester  Guardian,  15  September  1938. 

5  See  further  below,  p.  314. 
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any  case  the  parties  to  the  dispute  were  themselves  now  relegated  to  the 
background.  At  Berchtesgaden  the  leaders  of  two  Great  Powers  were  de¬ 
ciding  what  was  to  be  done,  without  reference  to  Benes  or  the  Sudeten 
German  party.  Within  their  terms  of  reference  the  members  of  the 
Runciman  Mission  had  done  all  that  could  have  been  expected  of  them. 
On  paper  they  had  brought  the  actual  negotiators  almost  to  the  point  of 
agreement.  But  no  agreement  had  in  fact  been  possible.  The  Czechs  had 
reluctantly  agreed  to  what  they  considered  most  dangerous  concessions, 
but  they  were  determined  to  maintain  their  independence,  and  therefore 
their  frontiers.  The  SdP.’s  negotiating  committee  had  been  amazed  to 
find  their  demands  accepted  almost  in  their  entirety.  It  was  to  them  that 
Runciman  referred  in  his  report  when  he  wrote  that  ‘in  the  opinion  of 
the  more  responsible  Sudeten  leaders’  the  ‘Fourth  Plan’  virtually  covered  the 
eight  Carlsbad  points.  But  the  members  of  that  committee  were  under  the 
orders  of  their  own  chiefs,  who  in  turn  were  directed  from  Germany, 
and  it  was  Hitler’s  long-decided  policy  to  destroy  Czechoslovakia,  the  one 
armed  champion  in  the  Danubian  lands  of  the  ‘Versailles  system’.  The 
time  had  come  for  the  ‘show  down’,  which  had  been  expected  and  feared 
all  the  summer.  On  16  September  Runciman  and  Ashton- Gwatkin  re¬ 
turned  to  London,1  to  be  followed  a  few  days  later  by  Lady  Runciman  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Mission. 

1  The  actual  date  of  Runciman’s  return  was  settled  by  a  request,  telephoned  to  him  by 
Chamberlain  from  Berchtesgaden  on  1 5  September,  that  he  should  return  to  London  ‘for  con¬ 
sultations  with  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  colleagues  the  following  day’,  i.e.  on  Chamberlain’s 
return  from  Berchtesgaden  ( D.Brit.F.P .  ii.  329,  note  1  to  no.  882). 
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(i)  British  Policy  on  the  Eve  of  the  Nuremberg  Congress 

The  deceptive  calm  in  international  affairs,  which  had  succeeded  the 
week-end  of  2 1  May,  came  to  a  definite  end,  as  intelligent  observers  had 
feared  that  it  would,  with  the  Nazi  Party  Congress  which  opened  at 
Nuremberg  on  5  September.  As  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
there  had  been  plenty  of  signs  during  August  that  the  tension  was  increas¬ 
ing  rapidly  and  that  the  climax  could  not  be  long  delayed.  What  ordinary 
men  throughout  Europe  had  feared  for  a  moment  in  May  and  then  put 
out  of  their  minds  had  now  returned  with  terrible  urgency.  Were  the 
Great  Powers  moving  slowly  but  certainly  towards  a  renewal  of  the  Great 
W ar,  or  was  one  side  or  the  other  about  to  abandon  the  bluff? 

As  Chamberlain  later  told  the  House  of  Commons,1  the  deadlock  which 
had  arisen  in  July  in  the  negotiations  between  the  Czechoslovak  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Sudeten  Germans  had  roused  fears  lest,  if  a  solution  were 
not  found,  the  German  Government  might  intervene  in  the  dispute.  The 
British  Government  had  seen  three  alternative  courses  before  them.  ‘We 
could  have  threatened  to  go  to  war  with  Germany  if  she  attacked  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  or  we  could  have  stood  aside  and  allowed  matters  to  take  their 
course,  or,  finally,  we  could  attempt  to  find  a  peaceful  solution  by  way  of 
mediation.’  The  Government,  Chamberlain  told  the  House,  had  dismissed 
the  first  of  these  alternatives,  on  the  grounds  that  Great  Britain  had  no 
treaty  liabilities  to  Czechoslovakia,2  and  that  the  British  people  would  not 
have  supported  a  war  waged  ‘to  prevent  a  minority  from  obtaining  au¬ 
tonomy,  or  even  from  choosing  to  pass  under  some  other  Government’.3 

The  Government  had  rejected  the  second  alternative  also.  ‘However 
remote  this  territory  may  be’,  said  Chamberlain  (with  the  insularity  which 
sometimes  characterized  his  utterance  when  speaking  of  the  centre  of  that 
continent  off  which  Great  Britain  lies  and  of  a  country  less  than  five  hours 
flight  from  Croydon),  the  Government  had  been  aware  that  a  Czecho- 
German  dispute,  left  to  itself,  ‘might  give  rise  to  a  general  conflagration’.4 

1  In  his  statement  of  28  September  on  the  international  crisis  which  had  followed  the  Nurem¬ 
berg  Congress  (H.C. Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  339,  coll.  5-26).  .  .  , 

2  The  Prime  Minister  did  not  pause  to  argue  that,  owing  to  the  debility  of  the  League  ol 
Nations,  Article  X  of  the  League  Covenant  had  long  become  a  dead  letter. 

3  Naturally  Chamberlain  did  not  add  to  this  weighty  argument  that  Great  Britain’s  arma¬ 
ments,  especially  as  regards  aerial  warfare,  were  not  such  as  to  allow  her  to  engage  in  war  with 
Germany  with  any  confidence. 

4  Chamberlain,  again  naturally,  did  not  add  that  the  French  Government  were  as  alarmed  as 
the  British  at  the  prospect  of  war,  and  had  left  the  struggle  for  peace  to  their  uncommitted  British 

colleagues. 
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Accordingly  the  British  Government  had  adopted  the  third  alternative; 
and  had  sent  Runciman  to  induce  the  Czechoslovak  Government  to  put 
forward  proposals  which  the  SdP.’s  leaders  would  accept  as  a  suitable 
basis  for  negotiation.  But,  before  Runciman  had  left  England,  it  had  been 
clear  that  he  could  only  succeed  if  his  efforts  enjoyed  the  goodwill  of  the 
German  Government.  Ribbentrop’s  reservation  of  the  German  attitude 
in  his  statement  to  Henderson  on  25  July1  had  not  augured  well.  Accord¬ 
ingly  on  28  July  Halifax  had  written  a  personal  letter  to  the  German 
Foreign  Minister,  expressing  the  hope  that  the  German  Government 
would  collaborate  with  the  British  in  facilitating  a  peaceful  solution  of  the 
Sudeten  German  question  and  so  preparing  the  way  for  cordial  relations 
between  Great  Britain  and  Germany.2 

Early  in  August,  the  British  Government  had  received  reports  of  bellicose 
preparations  on  a  large  scale  in  Germany3  which  made  it  clear  that  the  Ger¬ 
man  Government  had  proceeded  to  a  partial  mobilization  and  appeared  to 
be  preparing  to  impose  a  settlement  on  Czechoslovakia  by  the  autumn. 

The  British  Government  accordingly  decided  once  more  to  make  a 
formal  appeal  to  Germany  to  facilitate  Runciman’s  mediatorial  efforts  by 
refraining  from  what  amounted  to  threats  of  force.4  This  time  the  channel 


1  See  above,  p.  204.  2  Ibid.,  note  3. 

3  See  above,  p.  227.  Chamberlain  mentioned  that,  in  addition  to  the  preparations  which 
were  public  knowledge  at  the  time,  the  Government  had  information  about  the  calling-up  of 
reservists,  the  extension  of  the  period  of  service  of  second-year  soldiers,  the  conscription  of  labour 
for  work  on  the  western  defences,  and  measures  empowering  the  military  authorities  to  conscribe 
certain  goods  and  services  (28  September  1938,  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  339,  col.  8). 

4  Chamberlain  had  already  made  informal  approaches  to  Hitler  through  the  German  .Am¬ 
bassador  in  London,  Dirksen.  On  3  August  Chamberlain  wrote  a  letter  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  532)  to 
Dirksen,  who  was  in  Germany,  explaining  his  hopes  for  the  Runciman  Mission  and  expressing 
the  belief  that  a  settlement  of  the  Czechoslovak  question  which  did  ‘substantial  justice  to  all  sides 
of  the  problem’  would  ‘materially  facilitate  the  establishment’  of  an  Anglo-German  under¬ 
standing.  He  referred  to  their  conversation  on  22  July  (see  above,  p.  197)  and  asked  Dirksen  to 
let  Hitler  know  the  way  in  which  his  mind  was  moving.  He  also  suggested  that  the  Ambassador 
might  ask  Hitler  to  give  full  consideration  to  the  personal  letter  which  Halifax  had  sent  to 
Ribbentrop  on  28  July  (see  above,  p.  204,  note  3).  But  it  was  a  month  before  Dirksen  could  see 
Hitler,  and  then  only  for  a  few  minutes  during  the  Party  Congress  at  Nuremberg.  Hitler  merely 
said  that  Runciman  was  a  Liberal  with  little  understanding  of  the  problems  before  him  and  that 
he  would  not  have  much  time  to  learn  about  them  (Dirksen  Papers,  p.  158:  cf.  Dirksen,  Moskau 
Tokio  London,  p.  231).  Dirksen  had  had  a  long  conversation  in  August  with  Hitler’s  deputy,  Hess, 
who,  Dirksen  records,  listened  attentively  and  with  apparent  agreement  to  his  review  of  the 
political  situation  in  England,  the  Cabinet’s  attitude  towards  Germany,  and  the  progress  of 
rearmament.  Dirksen  felt  no  doubt  that  Hess  would  give  Hitler  an  accurate  report  of  this  con¬ 
versation  (ibid.,  pp.  229-30). 

In  other  informal  conversations  during  August  between  Germans  and  Englishmen,  as  reported 
by  the  Germans  concerned  to  their  superiors,  the  British  arguments  against  the  use  of  force  were 
supported  by  strong  hints  that  Germany  could  have  practically  anything  she  wanted,  provided 
only  that  she  did  not  attempt  to  take  it  by  war,  or  the  threat  of  war.  The  British  Ambassador  in 
Berlin,  for  instance,  was  reported  to  have  said  repeatedly  to  a  member  of  the  Intelligence 
Directorate  of  the  OKW,  at  a  party  given  by  the  British  military  attache  at  the  beginning  of 
August,  that  ‘Great  Britain  would  not  think  of  risking  even  one  sailor  or  airman  for  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  and  that  any  reasonable  solution  would  be  agreed  to,  so  long  as  it  were  not  attempted 
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of  communication  selected  had  been  different.  Henderson  was  instructed 
to  submit  to  Lammers,  Chief  of  the  Reichskanzlei,  for  direct  transmission 
to  Hitler  himself,  a  memorandum  dated  1 1  August  from  Chamberlain  and 
Halifax.1  Hitler  happened  to  be  on  a  journey,  but  Lammers  (who  was 
passing  through  Berlin)  promised  to  deliver  it  by  the  following  afternoon. 
Henderson  also  gave  a  copy  of  it  for  Ribbentrop  to  Woermann,  whose 
attitude  at  this  direct  method  of  approach  to  Hitler  ‘verged  on  the  trucu¬ 
lent’.2  The  memorandum  pointed  out  that  the  German  Government’s 
abnormal  military  measures  could  not  fail  to  increase  the  tension  in 
Europe,  might  cause  the  Czechoslovak  Government  to  take  corresponding 
precautionary  measures,  would  destroy  all  hope  of  successful  mediation, 
and  perhaps  endanger  the  peace  of  all  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe.  It 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  German  Government  would  see  their  way  to 
modifying  their  military  measures.  Henderson  recorded  that  this  attempt 
at  direct  communication  between  the  British  Premier  and  the  Chancellor 
had  no  apparent  result,3  except  to  arouse  the  anger  of  Ribbentrop,  who 
much  resented  the  short-circuiting  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.4  The 
situation  was  further  complicated  by  the  action  of  Havas  in  putting  out 
an  indiscreet  message  from  London  about  British  inquiries  made  in  Berlin 
into  German  military  activities.  This  in  fact  referred  to  the  military  attache 
and  not  to  the  Ambassador,  but  this  (as  Woermann  pointed  out  to  Hender¬ 
son)  would  not  be  obvious  to  Hitler,  who  would  hear  this  report  before 
he  saw  the  British  memorandum.5  After  nine  days’  delay,  it  was  Ribben¬ 
trop  and  not  Hitler  who  replied,  abruptly  refusing  to  discuss  any  internal 
measures  which  the  German  Government  had  seen  fit  to  take  and  express- 

by  force’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  536).  On  23  August  the  German  charge  d’affaires  in  London,  Kordt, 
had  a  long  interview  with  Sir  Horace  Wilson.  Kordt  said  that  only  a  complete  change  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia’s  foreign  policy  could  provide  the  possibility  for  a  peaceful  settlement.  ‘Ties  with  Soviet 
Russia  and  France  must  cease’;  Czechoslovakia’s  ‘place  was  not  on  the  side  of  Germany  s 
opponents,  but  on  the  side  of  her  friends’.  Kordt  reported  Wilson  as  having  replied  ‘that  a  policy 
of  this  nature  could  quite  well  be  discussed  with  Great  Britain.  It  was  only  necessary  that  this 
policy  should  not  be  rendered  impossible  by  the  sudden  use  of  force’  (ibid.  605-9). 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  78-80;  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  549-51. 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  87;  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  551-3.  Henderson  had  seen  Goring  and  Ribbentrop  at  a 
reception  at  the  Italian  Embassy  on  10  August  and  reported  that  they  were  ‘friendly  and  did  not 
seem  nervous’.  Goring  had  a  conversation  with  the  French  Ambassador  on  this  occasion  which 
Henderson  summed  up  as  follows:  ‘We  are  giving  Runciman  his  chance.  But  you  11  see  that  we 
were  right  and  Benes  never  seriously  meant  business.  In  the  end  the  only  solution  will  be  to 
incorporate  the  Sudeten  in  Germany’  (Personal  letter  from  Henderson  to  Halifax  of  1 1  August: 
D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  646). 

3  Lammers  did  not  submit  the  memorandum  to  Hitler  until  1 7  August,  and  then  informed 
Ribbentrop  that  Hitler  had  said  that  he  did  not  mean  to  take  any  action  on  it.  To  possible  further 
inquiries  from  Henderson  Lammers  intended  to  reply  that  the  matter  was  within  the  competence 
of  the  Foreign  Ministry  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  576-7)- 

4  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  91  (no.  620).  See  also  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  553-4,  560-2,  5647s,  572~3-  Chamber¬ 

lain’s  suggestion  that  Dirksen  might  mention  Halifax’s  letter  of  28  July  to  Hitler  was  also  resented 
as  an  encroachment  on  the  relations  between  the  Foreign  Minister  and  the  Head  of  the  State 
(ibid.  563-4).  5  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  92. 
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ing  the  opinion  that  the  British  efforts  in  Prague  had  only  served  to  stiffen 
the  intransigence  of  the  Czechs.  He  also  repeated  that,  since  the  German 
Government  had  never  been  consulted  about  the  Runciman  Mission,  they 
must  refuse  to  collaborate  in  any  way  in  its  efforts.1 

In  view  of  the  German  Government’s  attitude,  the  British  Government 
decided  that  a  public  warning  of  the  dangers  of  war  must  bp  given,  and 
Simon  was  selected  as  their  spokesman,  the  occasion  being  a  speech  at 
Lanark  on  27  August.  The  speaker  had  no  easy  task.  Fond  hopes  were 
continually  being  expressed  in  the  English  press  about  the  prospects  of  the 
Runciman  Mission  bringing  about  a  settlement  ‘given  goodwill  on  both 
sides’.  But  it  was  becoming  increasingly  plain  that  goodwill  on  the  part  of 
the  real  leaders  of  the  SdP.  was  precisely  what  was  lacking,  and  that  a 
rupture  might  come  at  any  moment.  What  then?  There  were  many  voices 
in  Great  Britain,  particularly  on  the  Left,  urging  that  a  stand  must  be 
made,  that  Britain’s  conciliation  of  Germany  was  poltroonery,  that  not  to 
fight  now  would  mean  the  need  of  fighting  later  and  at  a  worse  dis¬ 
advantage.  But  there  were  also  increasingly  confident  voices,  which  stated, 
with  truth,  that  much  British  opinion  vigorously  opposed  any  policy  likely 
to  lead  to  war  in  defence  of  Czechoslovakia.2 

Whatever  truth  there  might  be  in  the  views  of  the  advocates  of  a  firm 
stand,3  it  remained  the  fact  that  the  Government  had  to  act  in  the  light 

1  The  letter  was  a  reply  to  Halifax’s  personal  letter  to  Ribbentrop  of  28  July  (see  above,  p.  204, 
note  3)  as  well  as  to  the  communication  of  11  August  ( D.Brit.F.P .  ii.  127-9;  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  599-601). 

2  An  extreme  example  of  such  isolationism  was  contained  in  a  fierce  correspondence  between 
Wickham  Steed  and  Rothermere,  which  the  former  published  in  the  Daily  Herald  on  1 6  August. 
Wickham  Steed  had  written  that  Britain  must  stand  firm,  with  France  and  her  other  friends, 
while  there  was  time  to  avert  German  domination  over  Europe,  or  be  confronted  later  -with  a 
desperate  friendless  fight  for  existence.  Rothermere  replied  inter  alia :  ‘From  the  day  Czechoslovakia 
came  into  existence,  it  has  oppressed  the  German,  Hungarian,  and  Polish  minorities.  It  has  done 
so  without  protest,  because  the  League  of  Nations  until  lately  was  entirely  controlled  by  France 
and  her  allies,  including  Czechoslovakia.  .  .  .  You  seem  to  think  that  1938  is  still  1914.  You  do 
not  seem  to  know  that  Great  Britain,  instead  of  being  largely  invulnerable  as  she  was  in  1914,  is, 
owing  to  the  development  of  aircraft,  the  most  vulnerable  country  in  Europe.  .  .  .  The  day  that 
Great  Britain  goes  to  war  in  pursuit  of  some  aim  or  design  in  Central  Europe  two  or  three  of  our 
most  important  Dominions  will  declare  their  neutrality  and  by  doing  so  will  bring  an  immediate 
end  to  the  British  Empire.’ 

3  The  advocates  of  a  firm  stand  included  Churchill,  who  wrote  to  Halifax  on  31  August 
suggesting  that,  if  the  Czechs  made  what  Runciman  considered  a  ‘fair  offer’  and  the  Germans 
turned  it  down,  two  steps  might  be  taken  immediately  ‘to  increase  the  deterrents  against  violent 
action  by  Hitler’.  The  first  step  suggested  was  a  joint  Anglo-Franco-Russian  note  to  Hitler, 
emphasizing  the  desire  of  the  three  Powers  for  friendly  relations  with  Germany  but  stating  that 
a  German  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  would  ‘raise  capital  issues’  for  all  of  them;  such  a  note, 
Churchill  thought,  ought  to  be  shown  to  Roosevelt  in  draft,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  induced 
to  make  a  similar  demarche.  The  second  step  which  Churchill  recommended  was  ‘fleet  movements 
and  the  placing  of  the  reserve  flotillas  and  cruiser  squadrons  into  full  commission’  (Churchill : 
Second  World  War,  i.  228-9.  For  Churchill’s  conversation  with  Maisky  a  day  or  two  later,  and 
the  Russian  suggestion  of  summoning  the  League  Council  under  Ardcle  1 1  of  the  Covenant 
which  Churchill  reported  to  Halifax,  see  below,  pp.  278-9). 

Churchill’s  suggestions  of  31  August  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Kordt,  the  German  charge 
d’affaires  in  London,  who  reported  them  on  1  September  to  Weizsackcr,  adding  that,  according 
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of  three  momentous  considerations,  that  most  of  the  British  people  were 
desperately  anxious  to  avoid  war  at  almost  any  cost,  that  the  attitude  of 
the  Dominions  towards  a  war  over  Czechoslovakia  was  uncertain,  and  that 
Britain’s  armaments,  particularly  defence  against  aircraft,1  were  as  yet 
pitifully  inadequate.  Britain  was  now  paying  for  the  years  of  security,  ease, 
and  carelessness.  The  years  that  the  locust  had  eaten  could  not  be  suddenly 
redeemed,  nor  redeemed  at  all  without  a  national  effort  amounting  to 
concentration  on  production  for  war,  and  that  united  effort  would  not  be 
made  until  war  seemed  unavoidable. 

Simon,  in  his  speech  at  Lanark  on  27  August,  disappointed  the  advo¬ 
cates  both  of  appeasement  and  of  the  firm  stand.  He  began  by  insisting 
on  the  devotion  of  Britain  to  peace,  since  ‘true  solutions  cannot  be  found 
by  the  use  of  violent  measures’.  He  likened  the  outbreak  of  war  to  ‘the 
beginning  of  a  fire  in  a  high  wind.  .  .  .  Who  can  say  how  far  it  would 
spread,  or  how  many  may  be  called  upon  to  beat  it  out?’  He  expressed 
the  belief  that  the  British  aversion  from  war  was  shared  by  all  other 
peoples,  and  that  no  Government  would  lightly  ignore  their  people’s 
feeling  in  the  matter.  Although  there  were  interests  and  duties,  to  protect 
and  discharge  which  Britain  would  fight,  her  influence  would  always  be 
used  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  war  in  any  part  of  the  world.  As  to 
Czechoslovakia,  he  said  that  British  policy  had  been  fully  and  accurately 
stated  by  the  Prime  Minister  on  24  March.2  ‘That  declaration  holds  good 
today.  There  is  nothing  to  add  or  to  vary  in  its  content.’  He  admitted 
that  there  was  a  Sudeten  German  case.  ‘As  a  Government  we  have  recog¬ 
nized  in  Czechoslovakia  a  real  problem  which  urgently  needs  to  be  solved.’ 
But  he  refused  to  admit  that  that  problem  was  not  soluble  by  negotiation. 

We  considered  that  it  might  be  of  assistance  to  both  sides  if  there  were  placed 
at  their  disposal  the  services  of  somebody  who  had  had  experience  in  states¬ 
manship  and  in  affairs,  to  act  as  an  investigator  and  mediator.  This  suggestion 
was  welcomed  by  both  parties  and  Lord  Runciman  agreed  to  serve. 

He  then  urged  patience  and  a  free  field  for  Runciman’s  mediatory  activity, 
and  closed  by  saying:  ‘We  firmly  believe  that  if  the  right  spirit  prevails, 

to  his  informant  (a  ‘British  personage  .  .  .  friendly  towards  us’)  Halifax  had  also  received  warnings 
on  the  31st  of  Hitler’s  intention  to  use  force  from  Vansittart  and  from  Group  Captain  Christie, 
a  former  air  attache  in  Berlin.  Kordt’s  account  of  Halifax’s  response  to  these  representations  was 
as  follows :  ‘He  had  also  received  similar  information  from  elsewhere.  The  British  Government 
could  indeed  not  believe  that  the  Fiihrer  desired  to  pursue  such  a  policy,  which  in  all  probability 
would  lead  to  a  world  war.  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  every  eventuality,  they  had 
put  themselves  in  close  touch  with  the  Dominions.  Besides  this  they  were  constantly  in  touch  with 
the  French  Government.  Final  decisions  had  not  yet  been  made.  Great  Britain  would,  however, 
be  ready  when  the  decisive  hour  arrived.  Everything  depended  on  whether  France  considered  it 
to  be  a  casus  foederis.  He  personally  believed  that  France  would  regard  it  as  incompatible  with 
her  honor  to  desert  Czechoslovakia  if  her  existence  were  threatened’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  li.  676-7). 

1  This  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  chapter  on  armaments  in  volume  iii  of  the  Survey  for  1 938. 

2  See  above,  pp.  74-6. 
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a  peaceful  settlement  which  should  reconcile  legitimate  interests  and 
claims  should,  by  dint  of  patience  and  good-will,  be  attained  and  another 
victory  won  for  conciliation  and  good-will.’1 

Immediately  after  Simon’s  speech,  Chamberlain  summoned  Henderson 
to  London  for  consultation  and  to  lay  a  report  on  the  situation  as  seen 
from  his  post  in  Berlin  before  a  special  meeting  of  all  the  Ministers  then 
in  the  country,  on  Tuesday,  30  August.  The  official  statement  issued  after 
the  meeting  said  that  ‘Ministers  expressed  their  entire  agreement  with  the 
action  already  taken  and  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  the  future.  No  further 
meeting  was  arranged,  but  Ministers  will  be  remaining  within  reach  of 
London.’2  ‘The  action  already  taken’  presumably  referred  to  the  pressure 
which  had  been  brought  to  bear  at  Prague,  the  communications  sent  to 
the  German  Government,  and  Simon’s  speech  at  Lanark.  The  expression 
‘the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  the  future’  indicated  that  Ministers  had  been 
informed  of  what  the  ‘Inner  Cabinet’  proposed  to  do  in  circumstances  that 
might  arise.  The  immediate  sequels  to  the  meeting  were  continued  pres¬ 
sure  on  Benes  to  make  the  Sudeten  Germans  such  an  offer  as  would  lead 
to  a  hopeful  resumption  of  negotiations  in  Prague,  and  repeated  repre¬ 
sentations  to  the  German  Government  concerning  the  danger  of  a  general 
war.3  More  clearly  than  ever  the  danger-point  was  Berlin,  for  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Government  were  hastily  moving  towards  virtual  acceptance  of  the 
SdP.’s  demands,  while  the  German  press  was  breaking  out  in  furious 
denunciations  of  Czech  brutality.  For  the  moment  there  was  nothing  for 
British  Ministers  to  do  but  to  stand  by,  waiting  for  the  pronouncements 
which  the  congress  at  Nuremberg  might  bring  in  the  subsequent  week. 

Henderson  flew  back  to  Berlin  on  the  afternoon  of  31  August;  and  that 
night  Weizsacker,  the  State  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  dined  with  him 
at  the  Embassy.  The  British  Ambassador  gave  his  guest  ‘a  strong  personal 
warning4  regarding  the  probable  attitude  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  in 
the  event  of  German  aggression  against  Czechoslovakia,  particularly  if 
France  were  compelled  to  intervene’.5  On  1  September  the  British  Ambas- 

1  The  Times ,  29  August  1938. 

2  The  Times,  31  August  1938.  See  above,  p.  234,  note  3,  for  Kordt’s  report  that  the  Cabinet 
had  examined  and  approved  of  the  proposals  then  taking  shape  in  Prague  as  the  ‘Fourth  Plan’. 

3  In  official  circles  in  Berlin  there  was  complaint  of  the  British  attitude  of  threatening  Germany 
publicly  while  any  pressure  exercised  on  the  Czechoslovak  Government  was  applied  privately 
( D.Brit.F.P .  ii.  189  (no.  718)). 

4  Henderson  himself  reported  that  he  had  told  Weizsacker  that  he  ‘had  not  come  back  with 
instructions  to  issue  another  warning  to  [the]  German  Government’.  At  the  same  time,  he  felt 
bound  to  tell  him  of  the  ‘growing  strength  and  unanimity  of  feeling  [in  England]  in  regard  to 
Germany’  and  that  ‘it  was  not  confined  to  one  but  to  all  classes  and  to  all  parties’  (ibid.  203—4). 
See  also  Weizsacker’s  note  on  the  conversation  in  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  679-80.  On  1  September,  Kordt 
reported  from  London  that  ‘a  mood  of  grim  resolution’  was  gaining  ground  in  Great  Britain 
(ibid.  676-8). 

5  Chamberlain  in  the  House  of  Commons,  28  September  1938  (H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  339, 
col.  9). 
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sador  was  invited  to  see  Ribbentrop  and  ‘repeated  to  him,  as  a  personal 
and  most  urgent  message,  the  warning  he  had  already  given  to  the  State 
Secretary  on  the  previous  day’.1  In  conveying  these  warnings  the  British 
Government  had  wished  to  emphasize  the  full  gravity  of  the  approaching 
crisis  ‘without  risking  a  further  aggravation  of  the  situation  by  any  formal 
representations,  which  might  have  been  interpreted  by  the  German 
Government  as  a  public  rebuff’  as  had  been  the  case  in  regard  to  British 
representations  on  21  May. 

(ii)  French  Policy  on  the  Eve  of  the  Nuremberg  Congress 

For  the  French  Government  the  anxieties  arising  out  of  the  Central 
European  situation  were  increased  by  internal  disputes.  During  August 
nearly  all  France  seemed  to  be  holiday-making,  the  workers  enjoying 
themselves  on  full  pay  as  the  result  of  the  social  legislation  of  the  Blum 
period.2  A  despatch,  of  18  August,  from  the  French  Ambassador  in  Berlin 
revealed  the  prodigious  scale  of  the  German  preparation  for  war.  It  was 
the  unpleasant  duty  of  Daladier’s  Government  to  awaken  Frenchmen  to 
the  seriousness  of  their  position,  to  point  out  that  war  was  a  very  present 
probability  and  that  wars  were  not  to  be  won  by  the  fighting  services  and 
foreign  alliances  only,  but  also  by  the  industrial  effort  of  the  country.  On 
21  August  Daladier,  in  a  speech  broadcast  to  the  nation,  asked  why  the 
stability  of  the  French  currency  was  not  more  trusted.  The  answer,  he 
said,  was  to  be  found  in  the  diminution  of  the  national  income,  which  had 
sunk  from  38  milliards  of  gold  francs  in  1931  to  22  milliards  in  1937.  The 
remedy  was  clear.  Harder  work  and  greater  production.  He  did  not  ask 
for  monetary  sacrifices,  but  for  a  more  vigorous  and  resolute  effort  to 
create  new  capital.  In  the  interests  of  national  defence  the  forty-hour  week, 
which  was  respected  by  no  state  in  the  world  except  France  and  Mexico, 
would  have  to  be  modified  in  certain  key  industries,  in  which  the  workers 
might  be  required  to  undertake  a  forty-eight  hour  schedule.  In  other 
industries,  too,  overtime  must  be  allowed  and  paid  at  a  rate  of  not  more 
than  10  per  cent,  increase. 

While  authoritarian  states  are  arming  and  equipping  themselves  regardless 
of  the  hours  of  work,  while  democratic  states  are  striving  to  recover  their 
prosperity  or  assure  their  security  and  have  therefore  adopted  the  48-hour  week, 
is  France,  more  impoverished  and  more  threatened,  to  waste  time  in  disputes 
that  endanger  her  future? 

Of  employers  he  demanded  an  improvement  of  their  methods  and  a 

1  Ibid. ;  cf.  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  205-6  (no.  738).  Ribbentrop’s  account  of  the  interview  (to  which  he 
gives  the  date  31  August)  attributes  to  Henderson  the  statement  that  ‘the  Sudeten  Germans  and 
the  Czechs  were  a  matter  of  complete  indifference  to  Great  Britain’,  who  ‘was  only  concerned 
with  the  attitude  of  France’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  688). 

2  See  above,  pp.  172-3. 
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modernization  of  their  equipment.  Let  France  get  to  work  and  thereby 
save  both  the  peace  and  her  social  laws  which  were  based  on  justice.1 

Daladier’s  words  caused  the  resignation  of  the  Ministers  for  Labour  and 
for  Public  Works,  Ramadier  and  Frossard,  whose  places,  however,  were 
at  once  filled  by  Pomaret  and  de  Monzie,  both  held  to  be  bonnetistes  in 
policy.  On  23  August  the  Populaire  contained  an  article  by  Blum,  who, 
while  declaring  that  the  Socialist  Party  would  not  exploit  against  Daladier 
the  difficulties  which  he  had  created  for  himself,  yet  warned  the  Premier 
that  he  could  not  have  the  support  of  the  Socialists  for  a  retreat  in  the 
matter  of  social  legislation.  And  two  days  later  a  meeting  of  the  national 
committee  of  the  Front  Populaire  was  unanimous  in  its  determination  to 
maintain  that  alliance  and  in  its  support  of  the  mutually  exclusive  aims  of 
upholding  the  inviolability  of  the  social  laws  and  of  meeting  the  require¬ 
ments  of  national  defence.  The  ‘progressive’  press  continued  to  encourage 
complacency  and  inertia  by  representing  German  armaments  as  second- 
rate  and  German  policy  as  bluff.  Meanwhile,  the  dockers  of  Marseilles 
were  on  strike  against  the  requirement  that  they  should  work  over¬ 
time;  and  on  21  August,  in  order  to  prevent  delay  in  the  transport  of 
Algerian  produce,  the  Government  employed  troops  to  do  the  dockers’ 
work.  Although  the  dockers  thereupon  provisionally  returned  to  work, 
pending  a  decision  on  the  Government’s  decree  to  increase  wages  as  well 
as  hours,  the  strike  spread  on  the  24th  to  Oran  and  Bone,  and  on  the  26th 
to  Algiers.  On  the  29th  the  dock  strike  came  to  an  end,  but  was  im¬ 
mediately  succeeded  by  unrest  in  the  northern  textile  industry,  where  the 
workers  at  Lille  demanded  a  12  per  cent,  increase  of  wages  in  place  of 
the  3  per  cent,  awarded  by  an  arbitrator.  Pressed  by  the  urgency  of  the 
international  situation,  the  Government,  on  30  August,  issued  a  decree 
sanctioning  the  imposition  of  unlimited  overtime  in  national  defence 
industries  and  empowering  the  Minister  for  Labour  to  permit  100  further 
hours  (in  addition  to  the  75  already  allowed)  of  overtime  per  annum  in 
other  industries.  The  decree  provoked  a  protest  in  the  Humanite  of  the  31st, 
which  complained  that  the  ‘two  hundred  families’  had  resumed  their 
attack  on  the  working  classes,  and  a  communique  from  the  Confederation 
Generale  du  Travail  declared  that  the  Government  were  threatening  the 
whole  structure  of  the  French  social  legislation  and  that  the  application 
of  further  overtime  in  industries  other  than  those  of  defence  was  illegal.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  Daladier  permitted  himself  an  outburst  of  impatience 
at  this  opposition,  in  the  course  of  his  statement  before  the  Army  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Chamber  on  1  September.  After  submitting  comparative 
tables  of  the  war  strengths  and  potentials  of  France,  her  friends,  and  her 
probable  enemies  (among  whom  was  Italy),  he  declared  that,  although 
French  armaments  were  not  yet  adequate,  he  proposed  to  uphold  France’s 
1  fi.  Daladier,  Defense  du  pays  (Paris,  Flammarion,  1939),  pp.  22-7. 
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traditional  position  as  a  great  international  Power  rather  than  to  relapse 
into  a  neutrality  like  that  of  Switzerland  or  Belgium.  But  he  must  have 
the  means.  Work  in  the  national  defence  industries  was  being  retarded  by 
delays  in  the  delivery  of  essential  materials  from  private  firms.  The  only 
immediate  remedy  was  the  modification  of  the  hours  of  work.  In  the 
subsequent  discussion  it  was  the  criticism  of  a  Communist  deputy,  a  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  policy  of  resistance  to  Germany,  which  moved  the  Prime 
Minister  to  say:  ‘Is  it  not  amazing  that  those  who  urge  me  to  follow  a 
Quixotic  policy  are  also  those  who  propose  to  refuse  me  the  right  to  secure 
extra  hours  of  work  in  industry — which  at  this  moment  are  certainly  more 
useful  than  diplomatic  notes?’1 

Meanwhile,  on  16  August,  General  Vuillemin,  Chief  of  the  French  Air 
Staff,  had  arrived  in  Germany  for  a  five-days’  visit.  He  saw  both  Hitler 
and  Goring,  and  to  a  question  from  the  latter  as  to  what  France  would 
do  in  the  event  of  a  German-Czechoslovak  war,  he  was  reported  to  have 
replied :  ‘If  you  attack  Czechoslovakia,  we  will  attack  you.  Moreover,  since 
the  possibility  of  a  German  attack  on  Czechoslovakia  exists,  my  General 
Staff  and  myself  in  accordance  with  our  duty  have  made  all  our  prepara¬ 
tions  for  a  'war  with  Germany.’2  At  the  end  of  August,  in  view  of  the  news 
of  military  preparations  in  Germany,  the  French  Government  decided  to 
retain  with  the  colours  the  troops  who  should  have  been  released  on 
1  September,  to  call  up  the  first  classes  of  the  reserve,  and  the  technical 
specialists  who  were  to  man  the  Maginot  Line.  On  3  September  300,000 
men  were  summoned.  The  extreme  care  taken  by  the  French  Foreign 
Ministry  to  avoid  any  appearance  of ‘provocation’  towards  Germany3  was 
the  subject  of  much  discussion  in  France  among  bellicistes,  as  the  supporters 
of  Czechoslovakia  were  now  called.  On  25  August  the  Deutsches  Nach- 
richtenbiiro  published  a  message  from  London,  denying,  ‘on  official 
authority’,  that  the  British  Government  proposed  to  warn  Germany  that 

1  Temps,  2  September  1 938.  It  was  only  a  week  later  that  Daladier  told  the  British  Ambassador 
that  ‘the  internal  situation  was  excellent.  The  present  strike  movements  were  insignificant,  and 
the  French  public  fully  realised  the  situation’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  ii.  269-70). 

2  Report  from  Welczeck  to  Berlin,  24.  August  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  612-3). 

3  It  was  made  clear  to  the  German  Government  that  the  precautionary  military  measures 
taken  in  France  were  in  ‘direct  connexion  with  the  German  mobilization  and  would  be  rescinded 
if  they  met  with  a  corresponding  relaxation  on  the  German  side’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  ii.  197,  note  1). 

The  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  French  Army,  General  Colson,  had  a  private  meeting 
with  the  German  military  attache  in  Paris  on  2  September  (before  the  decision  to  call  up  reservists 
was  made  public),  and  warned  him  that  if  the  military  activities  which  were  being  reported  from 
Germany  continued,  France  would  be  obliged  to  take  counter-measures  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  685-6). 
At  a  further  interview,  on  5  September,  Colson  assured  the  military  attachd  that  the  steps  so  far 
taken  had  merely  restored  the  troops  manning  the  Maginot  Line  to  their  normal  strength;  this 
had  been  necessary  because  the  German  measures  had  ‘gravely  disquieted’  the  frontier  popula¬ 
tion  (ibid.  699).  On  11  September  Gamelin  informed  the  military  attache  that  the  French 
military  precautions  were  being  intensified:  men  were  being  recalled  from  leave,  no  further 
leave  was  being  granted,  and  large  numbers  of  reservists  were  being  called  up,  but  no  complete 
age-group  was  being  mobilized  (ibid.  740-1). 
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Great  Britain  would  support  France  if  the  latter  went  to  the  aid  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  Such  a  message  would  certainly  serve  the  purpose  of  German 
policy.  But  it  was  remarkable  that  on  the  same  day  the  Agence  Havas 
published  a  message  confirming  the  German  story.  It  mentioned  the 
surprise  caused  by  the  reports  in  the  British  press  ‘that  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
Lord  Halifax  and  Sir  John  Simon  had  decided  that  a  statement  should 
shortly  be  made  that  Britain  would  support  France,  if  the  latter  went  to 
the  aid  of  Czechoslovakia’,  and  proceeded:  ‘M.  Georges  Bonnet  to-day 
[i.e.  25  August]  telephoned  to  M.  Roger  Cambon,  the  French  charge 
d’affaires  in  London.  M.  Cambon  had  seen  Lord  Halifax  this  morning. 
The  Foreign  Minister  obtained  no  confirmation,  and  the  news  appears  to 
be  unfounded.’1  Simon’s  speech  followed  two  days  later  and  Henderson’s 
personal  warnings  to  Weizsacker  and  Ribbentrop  were  delivered  in  the 
following  week.  But  that  Havas  message  had  spread  the  defeatist  view  that 
Great  Britain  was  refusing  her  support  to  France.  Then,  on  30  August, 
Bonnet  reported  to  the  Council  of  Ministers  on  the  international  situation. 
It  was  said  in  Paris  that  he  had  emphasized  that  France  should  be  as 
little  prominent  as  possible  in  the  matter  of  Czechoslovakia2  and  had 
added  that  there  had  been  no  French  or  Franco-British  demarche  in 
Berlin  on  the  Czech  or  on  any  other  question  for  the  past  two  months 
and  that  none  was  contemplated.3 

Two  days  later,  on  1  September,  Bonnet  sent  for  the  German  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  whom,  in  a  long  and  friendly  interview,  he  communicated  a 
formal  statement  of  his  Government’s  views.  He  told  Welczeck,  according 
to  the  latter’s  report,4  that  ‘France,  and  Britain  at  her  side,  were  firmly 
resolved  to  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  the  Czechs  if  they  were  attacked  by 
German  troops  or  volunteers  during  the  present  negotiations’,  and  he  was 
sure  ‘that  in  this  case  America  would  not  stand  aside,  neither  would 
Russia’.  But  both  France  and  Britain  ardently  desired  peace  and  were 
exerting  great  pressure  on  Prague.  The  Czech  Government  would  be 

1  Alexander  Werth,  France  and  Munich  (London,  Hamish  Hamilton,  1939),  p.  233.  The 
official  report  of  the  interview  between  Halifax  and  Cambon,  the  French  charge  d’affaires, 
contains  no  reference  to  the  DNB  report  or  to  the  Havas  confirmation  of  it.  On  die  contrary, 
Halifax  once  more  affirmed  that  there  was  no  change  in  the  determination  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  to  decline  further  specific  commitments.  An  interesting  point  in  this  interview  was  the 
direct  question  put  by  Halifax  to  Cambon,  ‘what,  in  fact,  he  thought  the  French  would  do’  if 
the  Germans  should  attack  Czechoslovakia.  (It  was  exactly  the  same  question  as  that  put  to 
Corbin  by  Halifax  six  months  earlier:  see  above,  p.  70.)  In  this  case  Cambon  could  only  reply 
that  French  opinion  was  divided  on  the  issue  and  that  the  ‘immediate  situation  .  .  .  would  be 
confused’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  ii.  158-60). 

2  During  the  next  ten  days  Bonnet  repeatedly  cast  all  responsibility  on  to  British  shoulders, 
assuring  the  British  Ambassador  or  his  representative  that  ‘whatever  it  was,  whether  pleasing  to 
the  Czech  Government  or  not’,  the  French  would  ‘accept  and  support  any  plan  for  a  setdement 
.  .  .  that  either  His  Majesty’s  Government  or  Lord  Runciman  might  put  forward’  (ibid.  194 
(no.  725),  215-16,  245-6,  287  (no.  828)). 

3  Daily  Herald,  3 1  August  1 938. 

4  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  682-4. 
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forced  to  accept  Runcimaii  s  verdict,  which  would  give  the  Sudetens  up 
to  90  per  cent,  of  what  they  had  demanded.  If  Germany  would  only  wait, 
the  integration  of  the  Sudeten  areas  in  the  Reich  would  follow  naturally 
on  the  grant  of  autonomy.  But  France  could  not  sacrifice  her  honour  by 
not  fulfilling  her  treaty  obligations  to  Czechoslovakia.  In  conclusion  Bon¬ 
net  asked  for,  and  obtained,  the  Ambassador’s  assurance  that  his  statement 
would  be  placed  in  its  entirety  before  Hitler. 

Bonnet  made  a  public  statement  to  the  effect  that  France  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  fulfil  her  international  obligations  when  he  was  speaking  on 
4  September  at  Pointe  de  Grave  at  the  unveiling  by  the  American 
Ambassador  of  a  monument  commemorating  the  entry  of  the  United  States 
into  the  War  of  1914-18.  On  this  occasion,  however,  Bonnet  confined 
to  two  short  sentences  his  assurances  that  France  would  be  faithful  to  her 
obligations,  and  expressed  his  confidence  that  peace  would  be  maintained 
thanks  ‘to  the  pacific  sentiments  of  all  peoples,  the  high  sense  of  duty 
of  the  Governments  of  Berlin  and  Prague  [between  whom  no  distinction 
was  made  by  the  speaker]  and  the  loyal  collaboration  of  Great  Britain 
and  France’.1 

This  speech  of  Bonnet’s  was  a  bid  for  the  moral  support  of  the  United 
States.  He  expressed  gratitude  for  unofficial  American  assurances  of  help 
if  France  were  attacked,  but  added  that  what  France  really  needed  was 
help  in  the  safeguarding  and  organization  of  peace.  Accordingly  it  was 
a  severe  blow  when,  on  9  September,  President  Roosevelt  told  a  press  con¬ 
ference  that  it  was  100  per  cent,  incorrect  to  associate  the  United  States 
with  France  and  Great  Britain  in  a  front  of  resistance  to  Hitler.2  Such  was 
then  the  strength  of  the  isolationist  current  in  American  opinion.  And 
worse  followed  a  few  days  later,  when  the  United  States  Government  sent 
written  notice  that,  owing  to  the  American  law  of  neutrality,  they  would 
be  unable  to  allow  the  despatch  to  France,  if  belligerent,  of  the  aeroplanes 
ordered  by  her  in  the  United  States  in  the  previous  May. 

Meanwhile  Benes,  under  British  pressure,  had  made  proposals  amount¬ 
ing  almost  to  acceptance  of  the  Carlsbad  programme,  and  these  had 
brought  the  Czechoslovak  Government  and  the  Sudeten  leaders  almost  to 

1  Temps,  5  September  1938. 

2  On  1  September  the  German  charge  d’affaires  in  Washington  (Thomsen)  had  passed  on  to 
Berlin  the  information,  supplied  by  the  military  attache,  that  no  preparations  for  war  were  being 
undertaken  by  the  American  armed  forces,  and  that  no  special  measures  for  the  economic  support 
of  Great  Britain  had  been  taken.  Both  Thomsen  and  the  attache,  however,  were  of  opinion  that 
‘leading  political  circles’  in  America  would  ‘urge  war  with  Germany  if  Great  Britain  and  France 
became  involved  in  such  a  war’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  680-1).  On  10  September  (after  Roosevelt’s 
statement  to  the  press),  Thomsen  went  farther  and  reported:  ‘If,  in  the  event  of  German  inter¬ 
vention  in  Czechoslovakia,  Great  Britain  and  France  attack  Germany,  America  will  be  found 
on  their  side’  (ibid.  736).  The  German  Ambassador,  Dieckhoff,  had  expressed  the  opinion 
immediately  after  the  crisis  in  May  that  the  United  States  would  not  ‘permanently  stand  aside’ 
from  a  large-scale  conflict  in  which  Britain  was  involved  (ibid.  371).  For  a  later  report  by 
Dieckhoff  putting  the  same  view  in  more  vigorous  language,  see  below,  p.  416,  note  3. 
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agreement  on  the  morning  of  7  September.1  On  that  same  day,  Daladier 
gave  the  German  charge  d’affaires  in  Paris  another  warning  that  armed 
intervention  by  Germany  in  Czechoslovakia  would  be  regarded  by  France 
as  a  casus  foederis,  though  he  emphasized  that  there  was  complete  under¬ 
standing  in  France  for  the  German  demands  and  no  opposition  to  their 
being  achieved  by  peaceful  means.2  On  the  7th  also,  Corbin,  the  French 
Ambassador  in  London,  saw  Halifax.  On  instructions  from  Paris  he  urged 
that,  in  view  of  the  conciliatory  offer  which  had  been  made  by  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Government,  the  British  Government  should  make  it  very  plain 
to  Hitler  that  a  German  act  of  aggression  would  not  fail  to  evoke  combined 
Anglo-French  resistance.3  On  9  September  Corbin  was  back  at  the  Foreign 
Office  stating  that  the  French  Government  were  now  sure  that,  in  Hew  of 
the  uncertainty  of  British  policy  and  its  hampering  effect  upon  France, 
Hitler  had  decided  to  attack  Czechoslovakia.  But  the  British  Government 
refused  to  depart  from  their  chosen  policy,  although  Halifax  said  that 
further  instructions  to  Henderson  were  under  consideration  according  to 
which  he  should  warn  Hitler  once  more  of  the  danger  that  a  localized  war 
might  become  a  general  one,4  and  added  that  the  British  Government  were 
taking  certain  naval  precautions  which  were  calculated  to  produce  a  salu¬ 
tary  effect  in  Berlin.5  Halifax,  moreover,  warned  Corbin  that  if  war  broke 
out — whatever  its  ultimate  result — it  was  unlikely  that  Czechoslovakia 
would  retain  her  existing  frontiers;  and  that,  if  Hitler  demanded  a  plebis¬ 
cite  in  the  Sudetenland,  a  large  part  of  British  opinion  would  reject  the 
idea  of  a  war  to  prevent  people  from  voting  about  their  future  con¬ 
dition.6 

Getting  desperate  at  this  British  stone-walling,  Bonnet  sent  for  Phipps 
on  10  September  and  said  that  the  situation  had  changed,  that  all  hope 
of  a  peaceful  settlement  between  the  Czechs  and  the  Sudeten  Germans 
had  now  gone,  that  Germany  might  attack  Czechoslovakia  any  day.  If 
that  happened,  France  would  mobilize  and  turn  to  Great  Britain,  asking: 
‘Will  you  march  with  us?’  What  would  Great  Britain  reply?  He  put  his 
question,  he  said,  not  to  the  British  Ambassador,  but  to  a  friend.  Phipps 
replied  ‘that,  in  his  opinion,  the  question  could  not  be  answered  in  advance 
and  without  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  German  aggression’.7  On  the 
following  day  (1 1  September),  before  Halifax  had  replied  to  the  question 
from  Bonnet,  which  Phipps  forwarded  at  once  to  London,  Chamberlain 


1  See  above,  pp.  249-50.  2  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  712-14. 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  262-4.  4  See  below,  p.  321. 

5  These  naval  measures,  announced  in  the  British  press  of  10  September,  caused  great  concern 

to  the  German  naval  attache  in  London,  who  hastened  to  the  Director  of  Naval  Intelligence  to 

ask  about  their  significance.  He  said  that  he  had  never  before  believed  in  the  possibility  of  Britain 
coming  in  against  Germany  ( D.Brit.F.P .  ii.  286;  cf.  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  733~4-)- 

6  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  275-7;  cf.  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  732. 

7  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  303,  note  1. 
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made  a  statement  to  the  press1  at  the  Foreign  Office  which  produced 
considerable  relief  in  France.2 

On  repeated  occasions  [Chamberlain  said]  the  British  Government  has 
expressed  as  clearly  as  possible  its  view  that  if  aggression  were  resorted  to,  that 
might  well  cause  the  involving  of  France  in  the  conflict,  since  France  is  bound 
by  treaty  obligations  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  Czechoslovakia  in  the  event  of 
an  unprovoked  aggression.  On  March  24  in  the  House  of  Commons  I  said  in 
unmistakable  terms  that  it  was  impossible  to  set  a  limit  to  the  scope  of  the  conflict 
if  those  events  took  place  or  to  say  what  Governments  might  not  ultimately  be 
involved.  It  was  quite  clear  from  that  statement  that  we  contemplated  the 
possibility  that  this  country  could  not  stand  aside  if  a  general  conflict  were  to 
take  place  in  which  the  security  of  France  might  be  menaced. 

Later  in  his  statement  Chamberlain  referred  to  France  as  ‘our  nearest 
neighbour,  the  other  great  democracy  and  the  country  with  whose  in¬ 
tegrity  and  security  our  own  is  so  closely  bound  up’.3 

On  12  September,  however,  Halifax’s  reply  to  Bonnet’s  question  of  the 
10th  was  delivered  by  Phipps,  and  this  showed  that  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  were  still  unwilling  to  commit  themselves  definitely  to  marching  with 
France.  The  Foreign  Secretary  pointed  out  that  the  question  put  by 
Bonnet  to  Phipps,  ‘though  plain  in  form,  cannot  be  dissociated  from  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  might  be  posed,  which  are  necessarily  at  this 
stage  completely  hypothetical’. 

Halifax  went  on  to  refer  to  the  difficulty  of  taking  any  action  which 
would  commit  the  Dominions,  whose  ‘Governments  would  quite  certainly 
be  unwilling  to  have  their  position  in  any  way  decided  for  them  in  advance 
of  the  actual  circumstances  of  which  they  would  desire  themselves  to 
judge’.  His  answer  to  Bonnet’s  question,  therefore,  was  ‘that  while  His 
Majesty’s  Government  would  never  allow  the  security  of  France  to  be 

1  There  appear  to  have  been  two  statements — one  to  British  and  one  to  foreign  journalists — 
with  slight  and  unimportant  differences  in  wording  between  the  two  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  742).  Cham¬ 
berlain  seems  to  have  made  the  statement  to  the  British  press  himself  ( D.Brit.F.P .  ii.  297-8,  note  1 ) . 
In  drawing  the  German  Government’s  attention  to  the  importance  of  these  statements  Kordt 
declared  that  British  public  opinion  had  undergone  a  complete  change  during  the  last  fortnight, 
and  this  would  enable  the  Government  ‘to  implement  to-morrow  the  policy  announced  to-day’ 

(• D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  742).  On  the  same  day  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  German  Embassy  had  a 
conversation  with  the  American  Ambassador  in  London,  Kennedy,  who  told  him  that  during 
the  last  three  days  he  had  completely  changed  his  earlier  opinion,  which  was  that  Britain  would 
make  every  effort  to  keep  out  of  a  war  over  the  Czechoslovak  question.  Now,  after  conversations 
with  Chamberlain  and  Halifax,  Kennedy  was  convinced  that  if  France  intervened  Britain  would 
support  her  (ibid.  743-4).  Cf.  (ibid.  734-5)  a  report  from  the  German  Embassy,  dated 
10  September,  on  the  attitude  of  the  British  press. 

2  (Euvre,  12  September  1938.  Werth  records  that  he  waylaid  Sarraut,  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  emerging  from  a  French  Cabinet  meeting  on  the  afternoon  of  12  September,  and  asked 
him  whether  he  was  satisfied  with  the  authorized  British  statement.  ‘  “Oui,  je  suis  tres,  tres,  tres 
satisfait”,  he  declared  with  a  rattling  crescendo.  “So  you  can’t  complain  any  more  of  insufficient 
British  support?”  “Certainly  not”,  M.  Sarraut  replied’  (Werth,  France  and  Munich,  p.  246). 

3  Text  of  statement  in  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  680-2. 
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threatened,  they  are  unable  to  make  precise  statements  of  the  character 
of  their  future  action,  or  the  time  at  which  it  would  be  taken,  in  circum¬ 
stances  that  they  cannot  at  present  foresee’.1 

So,  on  13  September,  when  the  Sudetenland  had  broken  out  into 
violence  and  all  hope  of  a  peaceful  settlement  within  Czechoslovakia 
seemed  to  have  gone,2  the  French  Government  were  unable  to  count  with 
certainty  on  British  support  if  they  were  to  fulfil  their  treaty  obligations 
to  Czechoslovakia.  Moreover,  attempts  which  Bonnet  had  again  been 
making  to  rally  Czechoslovakia’s  eastern  neighbours  to  her  support  had 
also  met  with  very  little  success. 

(iii)  The  Question  of  Russian  Aid  to  Czechoslovakia 

It  has  been  recorded  in  an  earlier  chapter3  that  in  May  1938  the  Soviet 
Government  had  declared  their  intention,  if  the  need  should  arise,  of 
carrying  out  their  treaty  obligations  towards  Czechoslovakia  if  France  did 
likewise,  but  that  the  question  of  how  Russian  help  could  in  fact  be  given 
had  remained  unanswered  because  neither  the  Polish  nor  the  Rumanian 
Government  would  even  consider  permitting  the  transit  of  Russian  forces 
across  their  territory.  The  Polish  attitude  towards  Czechoslovakia  remained 
consistently  hostile4  and  no  efforts  were  wasted  on  trying  to  persuade  the 
Government  of  Warsaw  to  allow  Russian  forces  to  cross  Polish  territory'. 
Rumania,  as  a  member  of  the  Little  Entente,  might  be  expected  to  feel  an 
obligation  towards  Czechoslovakia,  and  early  in  June  Litvinov  had  asked 
the  French  Government,  through  their  Ambassador  in  Moscow,  to  take 
up  the  question  of  transit  again  with  the  Rumanian  Government.5 
Thierry,  the  French  Ambassador  in  Bucharest,  had  reported  on  9  July 
that  the  attitude  of  the  Rumanian  Government  and  of  public  opinion  had 
not  changed  in  the  least;  they  refused  categorically  to  consider  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  Russian  forces  should  be  given  the  right  of  transit.  The  Soviet 
Government  had  offered  to  enter  into  a  formal  engagement  to  withdraw 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  303.  Phipps  wrote  two  days  later  that  Bonnet  ‘seemed  genuinely  pleased  at  the 
negative  nature’  of  Halifax’s  reply  to  his  question  (ibid.,  note  1). 

2  See  below,  pp.  310-13.  3  See  above,  pp.  131-2. 

4  The  Polish  claims  against  Czechoslovakia  will  be  dealt  with  in  volume  iii  of  the  Survey  for 

1938. 

5  The  possibility  that  Rumania  might  give  way  to  the  pressure  put  upon  her  and  agree  to  give 
the  Russians  transit  rights  caused  a  good  deal  of  concern  to  the  Germans,  and  at  intervals  during 
the  spring  and  summer  German  diplomatic  representatives  were  investigating  rumours  that 
negotiations  on  this  question  were  going  on.  See,  for  instance,  messages  from  Tippelskirch 
(Moscow)  28  March  and  4  April  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  231-2) ;  German  Foreign  Ministry  to  Bucharest 
25  April  (ibid.  244) ;  Fabricius  (Bucharest)  30  April  and  3  June  (ibid.  249  and  383) ;  Eisenlohr 
(Prague)  23  June  (ibid.  427);  Hencke  (Prague)  30  August  (ibid.  660);  Stelzer  (Bucharest) 
6  September  (ibid.  701);  Consul-General,  Geneva,  12  September  (ibid.  746).  The  conclusion 
reached  was  that  Rumania  had  not  given  and  would  not  give  permission  for  Russian  troops 
to  cross  her  territory,  though  there  was  an  appreciable  amount  of  air  traffic  (see  below,  p.  280, 
note  5). 
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all  their  forces  from  Rumanian  territory  as  soon  as  hostilities  had  ended, 
but  this  did  not  remove  Rumanian  suspicions  that  the  U.S.S.R.’s  real  aim 
was  to  occupy  Bessarabia.1  By  the  end  of  August,  however,  a  slight  change 
in  the  Rumanian  Government’s  attitude  offered  a  gleam  of  hope  that  the 
practical  difficulties  of  Russian  intervention  might  now  prove  less  insoluble. 

During  the  first  half  of  July,  Benes  had  asked  Bonnet  to  sound  Russia 
again  as  to  the  help  that  she  would  be  prepared  to  give  Czechoslovakia  in 
the  event  of  war  with  Germany.  Bonnet  seems  to  have  taken  no  immediate 
action,  and  indeed  agreed  with  the  comment  of  the  British  Ambassador, 
Phipps,  that  this  request  from  Prague  ‘seemed  to  indicate  what  a  dangerous 
frame  of  mind  Dr.  Benes  was  in  and  how  desirable  it  was  to  speak  plainly  to 
him’.2  Before  any  French  approach  was  made  to  Moscow,  the  question 
which  Benes  wanted  Bonnet  to  ask  was  put  to  Litvinov  by  the  German 
Ambassador.  Schulenburg,  in  an  interview  with  Litvinov  on  22  August, 
carried  out  the  instructions  which  had  been  sent  to  him  and  other  heads 
of  missions  on  3  August,3  and  warned  Litvinov  that  Germany  might  inter¬ 
vene  before  long  in  the  Sudeten  question.  Litvinov  pointed  out  that 
Czechoslovakia  would  never  attack  Germany,  but  would  only  defend  her¬ 
self,  whereas  Germany  ‘aimed  at  the  annihilation  of  Czechoslovakia  as 
a  whole;  she  wanted  to  conquer  the  country’.  If  it  came  to  war,  France 
would  mobilize  and  Great  Britain  would  follow  her  lead ;  while  the  Soviet 
Union,  having  ‘promised  Czechoslovakia  her  support  .  .  .  would  keep  her 
word  and  do  her  best’.4  Schulenburg  then  asked  what  form  Russian 
assistance  to  Czechoslovakia  would  take,  but  Litvinov  ‘avoided  answering 
this  question  again  and  again’.5 

The  same  result  followed  the  French  inquiries,  which  were  finally  made 
at  the  end  of  August.  On  the  26th  Bonnet  raised  the  question  of  Russian 
help  for  Czechoslovakia  with  the  Soviet  Ambassador  in  Paris,6  and  on  the 
31st  he  sent  instructions  to  the  French  Embassy  in  Moscow  that  Litvinov 
was  to  be  asked  as  soon  as  possible  on  what  conditions  Prague  could  count 
on  Russian  help,  given  the  difficulties  which  Bonnet  had  hitherto  en¬ 
countered  in  Warsaw  and  Bucharest.7 

On  the  same  day,  31  August,  the  French  Ambassador  in  Bucharest, 
Thierry,  reported  to  Paris  that,  while  the  Rumanian  Government  main¬ 
tained  their  opposition  to  the  transit  of  Russian  troops  by  land  across 
Rumania,  they  might  be  prepared  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  passage  of 


1  Bonnet,  De  Washington,  pp.  163-4.  The  Rumanian  Foreign  Minister,  Comnen,  referred  again 
to  these  suspicions  in  his  conversation  with  Bonnet  on  n  September  (ibid.,  pp.  201-3). 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  i.  578  (no.  502). 

3  See  above,  p.  231,  note  5. 

4  Schulenburg’s  report  to  Berlin,  26  August  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  629-31). 

5  Schulenburg’s  report  to  Berlin,  22  August  (ibid.  601). 

6  Bonnet,  De  Washington,  pp.  197-8. 

7  Ibid. 
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Russian  aircraft.1  (Krofta,  the  Czechoslovak  Foreign  Minister,  had  been 
told  this  by  Comnen,  his  Rumanian  confrere,  whom  he  had  met  at  Bled 
a  few  days  earlier.)2  On  6  September  Thierry  received  confirmation  of 
the  Rumanian  attitude  from  Comnen,  who  answered  Thierry’s  question 
whether  Russian  aeroplanes  would  be  allowed  to  pass  by  remarking:  ‘At 
a  height  of  9,000  feet  it  is  nobody’s  business.’3  During  the  next  few  days, 
Thierry  had  several  conversations  with  the  Rumanian  Finance  Minister, 
Cancicov,  and  in  telegrams  of  12  and  16  September  he  informed  Bonnet 
that  all  Rumanian  opposition  to  the  passage  of  Russian  aircraft  had  been 
withdrawn.4 

Meanwhile,  on  2  September,  the  French  charge  d’affaires  in  Moscow, 
Payart,  had  seen  Litvinov  in  accordance  with  Bonnet’s  instructions  of 
31  August.  Litvinov  inquired  what  steps  France  herself  intended  to  take, 
but  received  an  evasive  answer.5  FTe  referred  to  Krofta’s  conversation  with 
Comnen  at  Bled,  but,  according  to  Bonnet,  took  the  line  that  the  tacit 
agreement  of  Bucharest  to  the  passage  of  aircraft  was  not  enough ;  the 
Soviet  Government  must  have  formal  authorization.6 

Payart  telegraphed  to  Bonnet  that  Litvinov  had  told  him  that,  in  view 
of  the  negative  attitude  adopted  by  Warsaw  and  Bucharest,  he  could  see 
only  one  practical  step,  namely  to  have  recourse  to  the  League  of  Nations. 
He  also  mentioned,  ‘but  only  to  exclude  it  a  priori,  the  eventuality  of  a 
passage  by  force  of  Soviet  troops  through  Poland  and  Rumania,  apart 
from  a  decision  at  Geneva’.7 

This  interview  was  at  once  reported  not  only  by  Payart  to  Bonnet  but 
also  (presumably  by  Litvinov  himself)  to  the  Russian  Ambassador  in 
London.  Maisky  sought  out  Churchill  on  the  same  day  (2  September)  and 
gave  him  a  detailed  account  of  the  conversation  (differing  in  some  im- 

1  See  a  letter  from  Bonnet  to  the  Monde ,  17  December  1947;  also  Bonnet,  Fin  d'une  Europe 
(Defense  de  la  paix,  vol.  ii:  Geneva,  Bourquin,  Editions  du  Cheval  Aile,  1948),  p.  408. 

2  Bonnet,  loc.  cit. 

3  Ibid.;  see  also  a  letter  from  Thierry  to  the  Monde ,  18  November  1947.  According  to 
Bonnet’s  account  Thierry,  in  reporting  the  conversation  to  Paris,  wrote  that  Comnen  had 
hastily  added  that  Rumania  could  do  nothing  except  in  agreement  with  Poland,  and  Bonnet 
considered  that  by  this  addition  Comnen  had  virtually  retracted  his  previous  remark. 

A  remark  to  much  the  same  effect  had  been  made  to  the  German  Minister  in  Bucharest, 
Fabricius,  by  the  Court  Minister,  Urdareanu,  towards  the  end  of  June  (see  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  434). 
Earlier  in  June  Fabricius  had  heard  a  report  that,  as  a  result  of  Czechoslovak  pressure,  the 
Rumanian  General  Staff  had  given  general  permission  for  Russian  aircraft  to  fly  over  Rumania 
en  route  for  Czechoslovakia  (ibid.  383).  Urdareanu  declared  that  the  King  had  ‘violently 
rejected’  a  proposal  of  this  kind  from  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  dementi  was  confirmed  from  other 
sources  (ibid.  426-7).  The  change  of  policy  notified  by  Comnen  to  Thierry  on  6  September 
was  reported  to  the  German  charge  d’affaires  in  Prague  on  the  7th  by  the  Italian  military  attach^ 
(ibid.  710-11).  Cf.  a  report  of  9  September  from  Stelzer,  German  charge  d'affaires  in  Bucharest 
(ibid.  724). 

4  Thierry,  loc.  cit. 

5  Bonnet,  De  Washington,  p.  199  (citing  a  telegram  from  Payart). 

6  Bonnet,  Fin  d'une  Europe,  p.  408,  and  letter  in  the  Monde,  17  December  1947. 

7  Telegram  from  Payart  to  Bonnet,  cited  in  Bonnet,  De  Washington,  p.  199. 
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portant  respects  from  Payart’s  account),  with  the  obvious  intention  of 
using  him  as  a  channel  of  communication  with  the  Foreign  Office. 

Maisky  reported  to  Churchill  that  Litvinov  had  told  Payart 

that  the  Russian  Soviet  Union  had  resolved  to  fulfil  their  obligations  [to  Czecho¬ 
slovakia],  He  recognised  the  difficulties  created  by  the  attitude  of  Poland  and 
Roumania,  but  he  thought  that  in  the  case  of  Roumania  these  could  be  overcome. 
In  the  last  few  months  the  policy  of  the  Roumanian  Government  had  been 
markedly  friendly  to  Russia,  and  their  relations  had  greatly  improved.  M. 
Litvinov  thought  that  the  best  way  to  overcome  the  reluctance  of  Roumania 
would  be  through  the  agency  of  the  League  of  Nations.  If,  for  instance,  the 
League  decided  that  Czechoslovakia  was  the  victim  of  aggression  and  that 
Germany  was  the  aggressor,  that  would  probably  determine  the  action  of 
Roumania  in  regard  to  allowing  Russian  troops  and  air  forces  to  pass  through 
her  territory. 

Litvinov,  Maisky  told  Churchill,  thought  that  a  majority  vote  on  the 
Council  would  be  enough  to  bring  Rumania  into  line,  and  he  advocated 
summoning  the  Council  under  Article  1 1  of  the  Covenant,  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  a  danger  of  war.  ‘The  sooner  this  was  done  the  better,  as 
time  might  be  very  short.’  Maisky  also  told  Churchill  that  Litvinov  had 
again  suggested  immediate  staff  conversations  between  Russia,  France, 
and  Czechoslovakia  to  discuss  means  of  giving  assistance  to  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,1  and  that  he  had  also  reverted  to  his  suggestion  of  17  March2 
for  a  conference  of  peaceful  Powers,  which  might  perhaps  lead  to  the  issue 
of  a  joint  declaration.3 

Churchill  told  Maisky  that  he  ‘thought  it  was  unlikely  that  the  British 
Government  would  consider  any  further  steps  until  or  unless  there  was  a 
fresh  breakdown  in  the  Henlein-Benes  negotiations  in  which  the  fault 
could  not  on  any  account  be  attributed  to  the  Government  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia’.  He  passed  on  Maisky’s  account  of  Litvinov’s  views  to  Halifax 
on  3  September.  On  the  5th,  Halifax  replied,  ‘in  a  guarded  manner,  that 
he  did  not  at  present  feel  that  action  of  the  kind  proposed  under  Article  1 1 
would  be  helpful,  but  that  he  would  keep  it  in  his  mind’.4 

A  few  days  later,  Bonnet,  Litvinov,  and  Comnen  met  at  Geneva,  where 
the  102nd  session  of  the  League  Council  opened  on  9  September  and  the 
19th  session  of  the  Assembly  on  the  12th.  Litvinov  does  not  appear  to  have 
made  a  further  move  on  the  question  of  invoking  Article  1 1  of  the  Covenant 
and,  though  Bonnet  discussed  the  possibility  of  Russian  intervention 
across  Rumania  with  both  Litvinov  and  Comnen  on  1 1  September,  no 
progress  towards  a  solution  was  made. 

1  For  the  earlier  Russian  suggestion  of  staff  conversations  see  above,  p.  132,  note  4. 

2  See  above,  pp.  67-8.  3  Churchill,  Second  World  War,  i.  229-30. 

4  Ibid  032  Churchill,  in  his  account  of  the  Czechoslovak  crisis,  emphasized  the  close 
association  of  Russia  and  Czechoslovakia,  and  of  Stalin  and  Benes’,  and  expressed  the  opinion 
that  these  ties  were  not  appreciated  by  the  British  and  French  Ministers  (ibid.  224  )• 
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According  to  Bonnet’s  account,1  Litvinov  again  declared  that  the 
Soviet  Government  were  ready  to  help  Czechoslovakia;  but  he  made 
it  clear  that  no  military  action  would  be  taken  by  Russia  until  France 
had  first  given  assistance  to  Prague  and  until  the  League  had  per¬ 
suaded  Rumania  to  allow  Soviet  troops  and  aircraft  to  pass.  He  took  the 
line  that  the  question  of  aircraft  could  not  be  separated  from  that  of 
land  forces,  and  was  therefore  not  interested  in  the  Rumanian  Govern¬ 
ment’s  offer  to  ‘shut  their  eyes’  to  aircraft.  He  repeated  with  emphasis 
that  Soviet  troops  would  not  cross  the  Rumanian  frontier  without 
the  consent  of  the  Rumanian  Government.  Bonnet,  for  his  part,  told 
Litvinov  definitely  that  Rumania  would  refuse  passage  to  Soviet  land 
forces. 

Bonnet  also  had  a  conversation  with  Comnen  on  the  nth.2  He  asked 
specifically  whether  the  Rumanian  Government  might  be  prepared  to 
have  their  hands  forced  by  a  recommendation  from  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  Comnen  replied  that  such  a  recommendation  would 
not  serve  to  alter  his  Government’s  decision  not  to  allow  Soviet  troops  to 
pass.  Taking  a  map  of  Rumania,  he  added  that  it  would  be  impossible  at 
short  notice  to  organize  any  significant  intervention  by  Soviet  troops, 
since  there  was  not  yet  any  direct  rail  communication  across  Rumanian 
territory  between  Russia  and  the  Czech  frontier.3  Nor  could  motorized 
divisions  pass  by  the  bad  roads,  which  would  be  rendered  impracticable  by 
the  kind  of  weather  likely  to  be  prevalent  at  that  time  of  year.  ‘Russia 
could  not  possibly  get  her  troops  to  the  spot  in  time.’  Comnen  was  sure 
that  the  Soviet  Government  were  well  aware  of  the  situation.4  In  no  case, 
Comnen  told  Bonnet,  would  Rumania,  in  view  of  her  public  opinion  and 
of  her  treaties  with  Poland  and  Jugoslavia,  consent  to  Russian  troops 
crossing  her  territory.  If  Russia  tried  to  force  a  passage,  Rumania  would 
resist  and  would  be  supported  by  Poland.5 

1  Bonnet,  De  Washington,  p.  200  and  Fin  d'une  Europe,  p.  409;  see  also  Noel:  L' agression  allemande 
contre  la  Pologne,  p.  225. 

2  Bonnet,  De  Washington,  pp.  201-3;  quoted  in  N.  P.  Comnene  [Comnen],  Preludi  del  grande 
dramma,  pp.  83-6. 

3  Comnen  had  made  a  similar  demonstration  of  the  practical  difficulties  of  transit  to  the 
German  charge  d’affaires  in  Bucharest  a  few  days  earlier  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  701). 

4  It  may  be  noted  that  Comnen’s  argument,  based  on  geographical  difficulties,  was  contested 
by  Churchill,  who  pointed  out  that  there  were  two  railways  from  Russia  into  Czechoslovakia 
through  the  Carpathian  mountains  (one  of  which  incidentally  passed  through  Hungary)  and 
considered  that  these  ‘might  well  have  supported  Russian  armies  of  thirty  divisions’  (Churchill, 
Second  World  War,  i.  239). 

5  Ripka,  who  was  in  close  touch  with  the  Czechoslovak  Foreign  Office,  used  the  following 
cryptic  phrases  in  describing  the  attitude  of  Rumania  at  this  time : 

‘The  official  policy  of  Rumania,  directed  by  King  Carol,  was  in  all  respects  that  of  a  loyal  ally, 
who  did  not  wish  merely  to  confine  herself  to  a  narrow  interpretation  of  the  legal  obligations  of 
the  treaty  which  bound  her  to  Czechoslovakia.  The  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  the  publication  of 
more  intimate  details  with  regard  to  Rumanian  policy’  (Ripka,  Munich,  p.  144). 

Comnen,  in  a  letter  to  the  Monde  ( 1 1  December  1 947)  confirming  Thierry’s  version  of  the 
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These  discussions  at  Geneva  therefore  left  the  impasse  unbroken.  The 
practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Russian  help  to  Czechoslovakia  had  not 
been  surmounted,  and,  in  any  case,  Russian  help  was  still  contingent  on 
prior  action  by  France.  It  was  the  French  Government  who  would  have 
to  take  the  decision  whether  to  fight  or  not,  with  no  absolute  assurance 
of  support  from  any  other  quarter.  It  was  not  surprising  that  the  chief 
preoccupation  of  Bonnet  and  Daladier  should  have  been  reported  to 
be  to  find  some  ‘possible  way  out  of  this  impasse  without  being  obliged 
to  fight’.1  For  the  menace  of  war  against  terrifying  odds  confronted 
them. 

Rumanian  Government’s  attitude,  referred  to  expressions  of  gratitude  from  Prague.  Comnen’s 
hint  to  Thierry  about  Russian  aircraft  flying  high  was  repeated  in  a  slightly  different  form  to 
Bonnet  at  Geneva  on  1 1  September.  Gomnen  then  said  that,  in  theory,  if  his  Government  were 
consulted  about  the  passage  of  Russian  aircraft,  they  would  refuse  permission,  but  in  practice 
their  anti-aircraft  defences  were  so  poor  that  they  could  not  possibly  interfere  with  aircraft 
flying  at  a  great  height  (Bonnet,  De  Washington ,  p.  202;  cf.  Comnen,  op.  cit.,  pp.  85,  90,  136)- 

It  is  not  clear  whether  the  Rumanian  offer  to  ‘turn  a  blind  eye’  to  the  passage  of  aircraft 
referred  to  units  of  the  Russian  air  force  or  to  Russian  aircraft  purchased  by  Czechoslovakia. 
If  it  was  the  latter,  the  offer  amounted  to  little  more  than  the  recognition  of  an  arrangement 
already  in  force.  Some  time  before  the  spring  of  1 938,  the  Czechoslovak  Government  had  obtained 
a  licence  for  constructing  medium  bombers  of  a  Russian  type  and  had  bought  about  20  bombers 
as  models.  These  were  flown  across  Rumania,  in  small  batches,  by  Czechoslovak  pilots.  Seven 
aircraft  made  the  flight  in  April  1 938,  landing  in  Rumania  en  route,  and  the  flight  of  another 
batch  during  the  May  crisis  gave  rise  to  a  Polish  protest  (see  above,  p.  134,  note  1).  Early  in 
May,  Krofta  told  the  German  Minister  to  Rumania  about  this  purchase  of  Russian  bombers, 
and  said  that  his  Government  intended  to  order  some  more  Russian  aircraft,  though  he  denied 
a  suggestion  that  300  were  to  be  bought  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  230,  249,  256).  In  June  Thierry  reported 
that  difficulties  had  arisen  over  the  flight  across  Rumania  of  40  Russian  aircraft  which  were  being 
delivered  to  Czechoslovakia  (Bonnet,  De  Washington ,  p.  165);  but  in  September,  after  Thierry  s 
conversation  with  Gomnen  and  Cancicov,  a  Russian  aircraft  which  made  a  forced  landing  in 
Rumania  was  repaired  and  allowed  to  go  on  to  Prague  (Thierry,  letter  to  the  Monde,  1 8  November 

On  18  August  the  German  chargd  d’affaires  in  Moscow  (Tippelskirch)  reported  to  Berlin  that 
for  the  past  three  or  four  months  ten  Czechoslovak  pilots  had  been  going  each  week  to  Russia  and 
flying  aircraft  back  (. D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  587-8).  This  was  confirmed  by  a  report  of  20  September  from 
Fabricius  at  Bucharest;  he  had  also  heard  that  aero-engines  had  been  taken  from  Czechoslovakia 
to  Russia,  via  Poland,  to  be  mounted  on  Russian  frames  (ibid.  855).  According  to  information 
which  reached  the  German  Legation  in  Bucharest,  the  arrangement  was  that  the  Rumanian 
military  attache  in  Prague  checked  the  aircraft  on  landing  to  see  that  they  contained  neithei 
arms  nor  photographic  apparatus  (ibid.  724).  The  German  Legation  in  Bucharest  referred  on 
9  September  to  a  report  that  650  aircraft  had  been  delivered,  but  the  War  Ministry  in  Berlin 
believed  that  the  number  did  not  exceed  300  (ibid.).  Daladier  stated  at  the  Anglo-French  Con¬ 
ference  in  London  on  25  September  that  about  200  Russian  aircraft  purchased  by  Czechoslovakia 

had  been  delivered  by  that  date  ( D.Brit.F.P .  ii.  533)-  .  .  , 

The  delivery  of  these  Russian  aircraft  bought  by  Czechoslovakia  was  perhaps  the  basis  ot  the 
rumours,  current  at  the  time  and  later,  that  there  were  large  numbers  of  Russian  aeroplanes  in 
secret  aerodromes  in  Czechoslovakia  at  the  time  of  the  Munich  Conference  According  to  a 
statement  by  the  Chief  of  the  French  Air  Staff  at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  National  Defence 
on  15  March  1938,  there  were  only  40  aerodromes  in  Czechoslovakia,  which  could  easily  be 
rendered  unusable  by  the  German  Air  Force  (Gamelin,  Servir,  ii.  324) ;  and  there  is  no  conclusive 
evidence  concerning  the  numerous  Russian  aircraft  said  to  have  landed  in  Czechoslovakia  during 
the  summer  of  1938,  some  of  them  using  alleged  secret  landing-grounds  in  Slovakia. 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  303,  note  1. 
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(iv)  German  Preparations  for  the  Attack  on  Czechoslovakia 

Across  the  Rhine  the  finishing  touches  were  being  put  to  the  preparations 
for  ‘Operation  Green’,  despite  the  misgivings  of  many  high  German 
officers.  It  had  struck  General  von  Stiilpnagel,  who  was  to  be  the  chief 
of  staff  of  the  invading  force,  as  it  had  struck  his  immediate  superior, 
General  Adams,  before  10  August,1  that  the  basic  conditions  of  ‘Opera¬ 
tion  Green’  had  changed.  The  Fuhrer  had  promised  his  generals  not  to 
go  through  with  it  if  interference  by  the  Western  Powers  seemed  probable. 
But  now  the  Fuhrer  was  going  ahead,  with  the  evident  expectation  of 
Western  intervention.  Moreover  neither  Hungary  nor  Italy  seemed  to 
like  the  way  things  were  developing.  So  General  Jodi  noted  in  his  diary7 
on  8  September.2  And  he  added:  ‘I  must  admit  that  I  am  worrying  too, 
when  comparing  the  change  of  opinion  about  political  and  military 
potentialities,  according  to  directives  of  24  June,  5  Nov.  37,  7  Dec.  37, 
30  May  38,  with  the  last  statements’.  However,  Jodi’s  confidence  in  the 
Fuhrer  made  him  conclude  that  foreign  pressure  only  amounted  to  bluff. 
Nevertheless  (he  jotted  down),  if  Germany  were  to  succeed  in  the  battle 
of  nerves,  alarming  news  must  be  kept  within  a  very  small  circle  of  officers. 

On  26  August  Jodi  had  initialled  a  memorandum,  dated  the  24th, 
entitled  ‘Timing  of  the  X-Order  and  the  Question  of  Advance  Measures’.3 
This  document  is  of  the  greatest  interest.  It  illustrates  the  mentality  of  those 
who  were  prepared  to  fabricate  an  incident  which  should  serve  as  a  casus 
belli ;  the  conflicting  arguments  of  the  German  army  and  air  force  over  the 
timing  of  the  incident;  and  the  extreme  care,  including  inability  to  warn 
Germans  or  diplomatic  representatives  of  friendly  Powers,  that  was  needed 
to  prevent  any  hint  of  the  coming  incident  from  leaking  out. 

The  Luftwaffe's  endeavor  to  take  the  enemy  air  force  by  surprise  on  their 
peacetime  airfields  in  the  first  attack  on  Czechoslovakia  justifies  the  Luftwaffe's 
objection  to  all  measures  in  advance  of  the  X-order,  and  to  the  demand  that 
the  X-order  itself  be  given  sufficiently  late  on  X-day  minus  1 ,  so  that  the  fact 
of  Germany’s  mobilization  will  not  be  known  in  Czechoslovakia  on  X-day 
minus  1. 

The  Army's  efforts  tend  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  intends  to  let  the  OKW4 
carry  out  between  X-day  minus  3  and  X-day  minus  1  such  advance  measures 
as  will  ensure  the  rapid  and  smooth  working  of  mobilization.  Therefore  the 
OKH5  also  demands  that  the  X-order  be  given  to  the  Army  not  later  than 
2  p.m.  on  X-day  minus  1. 

1  See  above,  p.  146,  note  3. 

2  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxviii.  376  (1780-PS) ;  N.C.A.  iv.  365.  See  also  below,  p.  298. 

3  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxv.  460-2  (388-PS,  item  17);  the  translation  given  here  is  taken  from 
D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  618-ig;  cf.  N.C.A.  iii.  332-3.  ‘X’  stands  for  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  ‘X  minus  T, 
indicates  the  day  before  such  beginning. 

4  OKW=  Oberkommando  der  Wehrmacht  (Supreme  Command  of  the  Armed  Forces). 

5  OKH=  Oberkommando  des  Heeres  (Supreme  Command  of  the  Army). 
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On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  said : 

Operation  ‘Green’  will  be  set  in  motion  by  an  incident  in  Czechoslovakia, 
which  will  provide  Germany  with  a  pretext  for  military  intervention. 

The  fixing  of  the  time  for  this  incident  to  the  day  and  hour  is  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

It  must  take  place  in  general  weather  conditions  favorable  for  our  superior 
Luftwaffe  to  go  into  action,  and  at  a  suitable  hour  for  authentic  news  of  it  to  be 
known  to  us  by  midday  of  X-day  minus  1 . 

It  can  then  be  automatically  answered  by  the  issuing  of  the  X-order  at  2  p.m. 
on  X-day  minus  1. 

On  X-day  minus  2  the  Fighting  Services  will  receive  only  a  warning  order. 

If  the  Fiihrer  intends  to  act  thus,  all  further  discussions  are  superfluous. 

For  then  no  advance  measures  may  be  taken  before  X-day  minus  1,  which 
cannot  be  innocently  explained,  as  otherwise  the  incident  would  appear  to  have 
been  staged  by  us.  Absolutely  necessary  advance  measures  then  must  be  ordered 
well  beforehand,  and  camouflaged  with  numerous  exercises  and  maneuvers. 

The  question  raised  by  the  Foreign  Ministry  of  recalling  in  good  time  all 
Reich  Germans  from  potential  enemy  countries  must  in  no  way  lead  to  a 
conspicuous  departure  of  all  Reich-German  subjects  from  Czechoslovakia 
before  the  incident. 

It  is  also  impossible  to  warn  diplomatic  representatives  in  Prague  before  the 
first  air  attack,  although  the  consequences  of  their  becoming  victims  of  the  air 
attack  might  be  very  serious  (for  example,  the  death  of  representatives  of  friendly 
or  definitely  neutral  powers). 

If,  for  technical  reasons,  it  should  be  desirable  to  have  the  incident  in  the 
evening,  then  the  next  day  cannot  be  X-day,  but  it  must  be  the  day  after  that.  In 
any  case,  we  must  act  on  the  principle  that  nothing  must  be  done  before  the 
incident  which  would  point  to  mobilization,  and  that  after  the  X-incident  the 
swiftest  possible  action  must  be  taken. 

The  purpose  of  these  notes  is  to  point  out  how  deeply  the  Wehrmacht  is  interested 
in  the  incident,  and  that  it  must  be  informed  in  good  time  of  the  Fiihrer’s  inten¬ 
tions — insofar  as  the  Intelligence  Branch  [ Abwehr-Abteilung ]  is  not  itself  charged 
with  the  organizing  of  the  incident. 

I  request  that  the  Fiihrer’s  decision  on  these  points  be  obtained. 

A  handwritten  note  by  Major  Schmundt1  added  that  the  memorandum 
was  submitted  on  30  August  to  Hitler,  who  agreed  to  act  on  the  lines 
suggested. 

On  23  August,  also,  an  air  force  memorandum  entitled  ‘Extended 
Operation  Green’2  was  submitted  to  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Force  Operation 
Staff.  This  showed  that  the  air  force  did  not  share  the  belief  that  the 
Western  Powers  would  not  fight.  The  memorandum  made  a  number  of 
correct  assumptions  about  the  French  intentions.  It  would  take  the  French 
at  least  four  days  of  movement  to  position  before  they  would  be  ready  for 

1  The  document  formed  part  of  a  file  kept  by  Schmundt,  Hitler’s  adjutant,  at  Hitler’s  head¬ 
quarters  and  captured  in  Obersalzberg. 

2  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxv.  381-91  (375-ps);  N.C.A.  iii.  280-8. 
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hostilities,  by  which  time  the  first  German  air  force  reinforcements  would 
be  arriving  from  the  Czechoslovak  front.  The  French  army  would  hold 
the  Maginot  Line,  while  Britain  slowly  got  together  and  trained  her  army. 
The  Western  Powers  would  try  to  overcome  Germany  by  attacks  from  the 
air  on  vital  points  of  her  economy.  The  German  plan  was  to  transfer  as 
much  air  power  as  possible,  as  quickly  as  possible,  from  the  south-east  to 
the  west,  and  then  to  strike  at  France  with  the  utmost  vigour.  The 
memorandum  considered  the  view  that  it  might  be  better  to  hold  back  the 
massed  attack  of  the  German  aircraft  till  the  spring,  but  dismissed  it  on  the 
ground  that  the  balance  of  forces  would  by  that  time  have  changed  to 
Germany’s  disadvantage.  The  French  and  British  aircraft  industry'  would 
meanwhile  have  improved,  and  imports  from  America  would  have  in¬ 
creased.  Moreover,  by  fighting  in  the  autumn,  the  German  pilots  would 
have  the  advantage  of  their  greater  skill  in  flying  by  instruments.1 

On  3  September  Keitel  and  von  Brauchitsch  conferred  with  Hitler  at 
the  Berghof.  The  minutes,  kept  by  Schmundt,2  show  that  the  Commander- 
in-Chiefof  the  Army  reported  that  the  field  units  for  the  attack  on  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  would  be  transferred  to  their  exercise  areas  on  28  September. 
They  would  then  be  ready  for  action.  He  also  demanded  that  the  Supreme 
Command  of  the  Army  should  be  informed  by  12.00  noon  on  27  September 
of  the  date  of  X-day.  Hitler  criticized  Brauchitsch’s  strategy  at  length  and 
then  gave  orders  for  the  improvement  of  the  defences  along  the  western 
frontier,  about  which  he  was  evidently  anxious.3 

On  the  night  of  9  September,  between  his  speeches  at  Nuremberg, 
Hitler  had  a  long  conference  from  10  p.m.  to  3.30  a.m.  with  the  same  two 
generals,  and  with  Haider,  the  new  Chief  of  the  Army  Staff;  Todt,  the 
constructor  of  the  West  Wall,  was  brought  in  during  the  course  of  the  con¬ 
ference.  The  generals  had  to  submit  to  much  radical  criticism  of  their 
plans  from  the  Fiihrer  and  to  reorganization  on  the  lines  laid  down  by 
him.4  On  the  next  day,  the  10th,  Hitler  signed  an  order  bringing  the 
whole  of  the  Reich  Labour  Service  under  the  command  of  the  army  with 
effect  from  15  September.5 

Another  preparatory  precaution,  taken  on  1 1  September  and  recorded 
in  Jodi’s  diary,  was  a  conference  between  the  general  and  Hahnke,  of  the 


German  estimates  of  the  strength  of  the  British  and  French  air  forces,  also  contained  in  this 
memorandum,  will  be  referred  to  in  the  chapter  on  armaments  in  volume  iii  of  the  Survey  for 

1938. 

2  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxv.  462-4  (388-PS,  item  18);  translation  in  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  686-7-  cf 
N.C.A.  iii.  334-5. 

3  On  the  same  day,  3  September,  Weizsacker  notified  the  German  military  attache  in  France 
that,  by  Hitler  s  orders,  no  further  information  about  military  measures  in  Germany  was  being 
given  to  military  attaches  in  Berlin  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  689-90). 

4  See  Schmundt’s  minute  of  the  conference  in  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxv.  464-9  (388-PS  item 
19);  translation  in  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  727-30;  cf.  N.C.A.  iii.  335-8. 

5  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxv.  469-70  (388-PS,  item  20);  N.C.A.  iii.  339. 
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Ministry  of  Propaganda,  on  the  drafting  of  a  statement  on  the  impending 
violations  of  international  law.1  Justifications  for  or  denials  of  the  German 
violations  were  to  be  provided  and  the  greatest  profit  was  to  be  extracted 
from  the  enemy’s  violations.  The  result  of  the  conference  was  a  detailed 
study  hastily  undertaken  by  Section  L,  Jodi’s  section,  of  the  Supreme 
Command  of  the  Armed  Forces.  A  provisional  form  of  the  study  was 
circulated  to  the  High  Command  and  the  Foreign  Ministry  on  1  October, 
when  it  was  no  longer  of  any  immediate  use.2  It  provided,  in  four  columns, 
types  of  violations  of  international  law,  specific  examples  of  such  types,  the 
orthodox  view  of  international  law  on  such  occurrences,  and  methods  of 
their  justification;  and  finally  a  fifth  column  was  left  blank  for  the  Ministry 
of  Propaganda’s  proposed  handling  of  the  items.  Such  occurrences  as  the 
destruction  of  the  British  Embassy  in  Prague  by  a  German  air-raid  were 
entered.  If  the  Germans  were  to  use  gas,  they  must  be  able  to  persuade 
opinion  that  the  Czechs  had  done  so  first  or  at  least  had  committed  some 
delinquency  which  justified  the  use  of  gas  as  a  reprisal. 


(v)  The  Nazi  Government’s  Negotiations  with  Italy  and  Hungary 

The  preparations  for  ‘Operation  Green’  included  the  diplomatic 
handling  of  the  European  states  which  the  Reich  Government  considered 
to  be  their  friends  or  at  any  rate  to  be  bound  by  self-interest  to  support 
German  policy.  These  were  Italy  and  Hungary. 

The  attitude  of  Italy,  hovering  on  the  edge  of  the  major  disputants,  was 
not  without  importance  or  without  influence  on  the  outcome  of  the  pro¬ 
longed  crisis.  As  the  summer  wore  on  it  became  gradually  evident  that 
neither  the  Anglo-French  recognition  of  the  Italian  Empire  in  Abyssinia3 
nor  Bonnet’s  attempts  to  reach  a  settlement  with  Rome4  were  going  to 
bring  Italy  back  to  the  Stresa  front.  Mussolini  had  made  his  choice  two 
years  before  and  accepted  its  logical  consequences.  He  was  committed 
to  the  Rome-Berlin  axis.  He  had  put  a  good  face  on  his  acceptance  of  the 
German  annexation  of  Austria,  whose  independence  he  had  protected 
only  four  years  before.  With  the  German  power  encircling  Czechoslovakia, 
further  developments  were  bound  to  follow.  Whether  he  liked  it  or  not, 
he  accepted  the  necessities  of  the  situation.  In  fact,  out  of  the  collapse  of 
Czechoslovakia  he  could  derive  considerable  advantages.  President  Benes 
— who  was  the  most  conspicuous  and  consistent  supporter  on  the  Continent 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  who  had  been  the  most  strenuous  opponent  of 
Mussolini’s  project  for  a  four-Power  pact,  who  had  presided  over  the 
Assembly  of  the  League  at  the  time  of  its  application  of  sanctions— would 
cease  to  count.  If  the  German  minority  broke  loose  from  Czechoslovakia 


1  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxviii.  377  (1780-PS);  N.C.A.  iv.  366. 

2  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxxiv.  145-58  (002-C) ;  N.C.A.  vi.  799-814. 

3  See  Survey  for  1938,  i.  140-2. 


Ibid.  152-8. 
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through  the  act  of  Hitler,  the  Polish  and  Hungarian  minorities  could  be 
similarly  delivered  at  the  instance  of  Italy,  who  would  thus  consolidate 
her  friendship  with  two  Central  European  Powers. 

In  an  official  statement,  issued  a  few  days  before  Hitler’s  speech  at 
Nuremberg,1  the  Italian  Government  announced  that  Italy’s  attitude  on 
the  question  of  the  Sudeten  Germans  had  been  ‘decided  in  the  conversa¬ 
tions  which  the  Ftihrer  had  with  the  Duce  in  Rome’  between  3  and  8  May 
1938.  Despite  King  Victor  Emmanuel’s  detestation  of  the  Nazis,2  Mussolini 
had  staged  a  series  of  grandiose  spectacles  to  entertain  Hitler  during  his 
visit  to  Italy;  but  the  two  dictators  had  only  one  long  discussion  together, 
on  3  May.  They  were  said  to  have  assumed  that  war  was  a  regrettable 
probability,  but  Mussolini  was  given  to  understand  that  it  would  not 
break  out  in  the  near  future  and  that  Hitler’s  plans  for  annexation  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  Sudetenland.3 

Writing  in  the  Giornale  d’ Italia  on  5  May,  while  Hitler’s  visit  wras  still 
in  progress,  the  Italian  Government’s  spokesman,  Gayda,  spoke  of  ‘the 
national  development  of  German  political  unity,  which  is  now  approach¬ 
ing  its  final  point’,  and  made  it  clear  that  Italy,  preoccupied  with  her 
expansion  to  the  south  and  east,  was  prepared  to  leave  the  centre  of  Europe 
to  her  mighty  partner  in  the  Axis.  For  a  few  weeks  after  Hitler’s  visit,  the 
Italian  Government  continued  to  take  the  line  that  what  happened  in 
Czechoslovakia  was  no  concern  of  theirs.  In  a  conversation  with  the 
British  Ambassador  on  2 1  May,  Ciano  observed  that  Lord  Perth  doubtless 
knew  the  ‘Italian  attitude  about  Czechoslovakia.  They  were  entirely 
neutral.’4  A  few  days  later,  on  the  26th,  Ciano  told  the  German  Ambas¬ 
sador,  Mackensen,  that  in  his  recent  interviews  with  Perth  he  had  made 
it  quite  clear  that  the  fate  of  Czechoslovakia  was  ‘a  matter  of  complete 

1  Informazione  Diplomatica,  8  September  1938. 

2  Galeazzo  Ciano,  1937-1938  Diario  [referred  to  hereafter  as  Ciano,  Diario  (1937-8)]  (Bologna, 
Cappelli,  1948),  7  May  1938. 

3  See  M.  Donosti  (pseud.),  Mussolini  e  VEuropa  [referred  to  hereafter  as  Donosti,  Mussolini ] 
(Rome,  Edizioni  Leonardo,  1945),  p.  105.  It  was  presumably  on  the  strength  of  what  he  had 
been  told  in  May  that  Mussolini  in  his  ‘open  letter’  to  Runciman  of  15  September  (see  also 
below,  p.  338)  wrote:  ‘If  Hitler  were  claiming  to  annex  three  million  and  more  Czechs,  Europe 
would  be  right  to  be  disturbed,  and  to  take  action.  But  Hitler  is  not  thinking  of  doing  so.  I  who 
am  writing  you  this  letter  am  in  a  position  to  tell  you — in  confidence — that  if  he  were  offered 
more  than  three  million  Czechs  as  a  present,  Hitler  would  politely  but  firmly  decline  the  gift’ 

(■ Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1938,  ik  207,  transl.  from  II  Popolo  d’ltalia,  15  September  1938). 

Though  Hitler  evidently  did  not  make  his  intentions  regarding  Czechoslovakia  clear  to  Musso¬ 
lini  during  his  visit  to  Italy,  he  had  been  considering  during  the  weeks  preceding  his  visit  the 
question  of  Italian  support  in  the  war  that  he  was  planning.  He  had  made  some  ‘observations  on 
the  contemporary  strategic  situation’  which  were  noted  down  by  his  adjutant  Schmundt.  These 
included  the  remark  Czech  question  only  to  be  solved  in  face  of  France  and  Britain  if  closely 
allied  with  Italy.  Fiance  and  Britain  will  not  intervene  (only  in  this  way  overcome  the  4  weeks’ 
regrouping)’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  239). 

4  Reporting  this,  Perth  added:  ‘I  rather  fear  [the]  Italian  Government  may  be  inclined  to 
consider  the  question  as  one  entirely  within  German  competence’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  i.  342). 
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indifference’  to  Italy.1  On  the  29th,  however,  Ciano  asked  Mackensen, 
on  Mussolini’s  behalf,  whether  Germany’s  final  aim  in  Czechoslovakia 
was  the  fulfilment  of  the  Carlsbad  programme  or  ‘the  dissolution  of  [the] 
fabric  of  [the]  State’2 — a  question  to  which  Mackensen,  on  instructions 
from  the  Foreign  Ministry3,  later  returned  an  evasive  reply. 

On  Sunday,  19  June,  Ribbentrop  invited  the  Italian  Ambassador, 
Attolico,  to  be  his  guest  in  the  country,  and  they  had  a  long  talk.  His 
host  assured  Attolico  that  the  Sudeten  German  question  was  not  really 
dangerous  and  that  Germany  desired  its  peaceful  solution,  but  that  she 
could  not  tolerate  a  repetition  of  the  ‘provocation’  of  21  May  with  its 
supposed  diplomatic  humiliation  of  the  Reich.  Accordingly,  as  pre¬ 
cautionary  measures,  the  German  Government  had  called  up  a  number  of 
reservists  and  were  pushing  on  with  the  construction  of  a  fortified  line  in 
the  west.  This  partial  mobilization  was  being  disguised  by  the  title  of 
‘labour  service’.  But  Ribbentrop  declared  that  this  did  not  mean  that  war 
was  imminent  and  asked  Attolico  to  treat  his  words  as  a  friendly  confi¬ 
dence,  not  to  be  passed  on  to  Rome.  Attolico  not  only  passed  it  on,  but 
added  other  bits  of  evidence  that  some  big  military  move  was  being 
prepared.4 

On  18  July  the  Italian  Ambassador  had  a  conversation  with  the  State 
Secretary  in  the  German  Foreign  Ministry.  Weizsacker’s  record  of  the 
interview  says  that  Attolico  agreed  that  the  German  intentions  regarding 
Czechoslovakia  had  been  made  ‘perfectly  plain’  and  that,  as  he  knew  the 
appointed  time  well  enough,  he  might  perhaps  take  two  months’  holiday 
forthwith,  since  it  would  be  impossible  later.5  What  intentions  had  been 
made  clear  Weizsacker  does  not  say,  but  the  possibility  of  war  was 
evidently  in  the  Italian  Government’s  mind.  On  26  July  Attolico  saw 
Ribbentrop  again  and  told  him  that  Mussolini  had  informed  the  Hungarian 
Prime  Minister,  Imredy,  who  had  recently  visited  Rome,  that  Italy  would 
support  German  policy  to  the  full;  she  would  not  intervene  in  a  German- 
Czech  conflict  if  it  remained  localized,  but  if  France  entered  the  war 
Italy  would  attack  her.6  At  some  date  in  the  summer  Mussolini  instructed 
Attolico  to  ask  Hitler  himself  what  exactly  his  intentions  were.  He  was  to 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  345-6.  2  Ibid.  356-7-  3  Ibid.  364. 

4  Donosti,  Mussolini ,  p.  107.  Ciano  records  several  tentative  suggestions  made  by  Ribbentrop 
during  June  and  July  for  an  Italo-German  military  alliance  ( Diario  (1937-8) :  27  June  and  1 1  July 

I. M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxxi.  148  (2800-PS) ;  translation  in  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  491-2 ;  cf.  N.C.A.v.  442. 

6  Memorandum  by  Ribbentrop,  4  August  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  533).  On  11  August  the  Polish 
Ambassador  in  Berlin,  in  his  report  to  his  Foreign  Minister,  drew  attention  to  the  contacts 
between  Italian  and  German  military  circles,  which  have  of  late  become  very  intense  .He  also 
reported  a  remark  by  Goring  during  their  conversation  on  the  previous  day  ‘that  in  the  event 
of  a  conflict  over  the  Sudeten  question  the  Italians  surely  could  not  allow  the  Reich  to  be  attacked 
by  France’  ( Documents  .  .  .from  the  Archives  of  the  German  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  publ.  by  tiie 
U.S.S.R.,  i.  152  and  150). 
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insist  that  the  Fascist  Government  ‘would  not,  should  not,  and  could  not 
give  the  Italian  people  the  impression  that  they  had  been  surprised  by 
events,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Anschluss’.1  The  Ambassador  got  no  more  out 
of  the  Fiihrer  than  an  assurance  that  the  Duce  should  be  informed  as  soon 
as  possible  when  he  had  decided  what  to  do. 

Twice  more,  on  23  and  27  August,  Attolico,  on  instructions,  tried  to 
extract  from  Ribbentrop  what  Germany  proposed  to  do  and  when;  and 
each  time  failed  to  get  any  further  information.2  Early  in  September, 
before  the  Nuremberg  Congress,  Hitler  sent  a  message  to  Mussolini  by 
Prince  Philip  of  Hesse  stating  that,  while  he  did  not  wish  to  take  the 
initiative,  he  would  intervene  if  the  Czechs  gave  ‘fresh  intolerable  provoca¬ 
tion’  ;  but  that  he  could  not  state  any  definite  time,  since  he  did  not  know 
it  himself.3 

Thus,  though  Mussolini  was  increasingly  committed  by  his  declarations 
to  the  support  of  the  Reich,  he  remained  in  ignorance  of  Hitler’s  programme 
and  time-table. 

Meanwhile  the  Nazi  leaders  had  been  cautiously  seeking  to  enlist  the 
support  of  Hungary  for  their  coming  attack  on  Czechoslovakia.  In  her 
really  disarmed  condition  Hungary  was  not  a  highly  desirable  ally.  She 
could  not  do  much  more  than  make  demonstrations  at  the  right  moment. 
But,  if  Hungary  lacked  strength,  at  least  she  could  be  tempted  with  the 
prospect  of  frontier  revision,  the  great  object  of  Hungarian  desire.  The 
Nazi  Government  had  let  the  Hungarians  know  that,  if  they  wanted  the 
help  of  the  Reich,  they  must,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  be  content  to  leave 
the  Magyars  of  the  south  and  east  under  Jugoslav  and  Rumanian  rule 
and  concentrate  upon  the  hope  of  regaining  those  in  Czechoslovakia. 

The  negotiations  in  which  the  Hungarian  Government  were  engaged 
in  were  extremely  involved.  They  were  simultaneously  trying  to 

discover  the  intentions  and  the  fighting  strength  of  the  Reich  and  to  reach 
an  agreement  with  the  States  of  the  Little  Entente  for  the  rearmament  of 
Hungary  and,  in  the  cases  of  Rumania  and  Jugoslavia,  for  an  improvement 
in  the  treatment  of  their  Magyar  minorities.  Moreover  the  outlook  of  the 
leading  Hungarian  statesmen  and  officials  reflected  the  divisions  of 
Hungarian  opinion.  There  were  influential  circles,  especially  in  the  little 
army,  devoted  to  Germany.  But  the  more  general  attitude  was  one  of 
alarm  at  Nazi  expansionism,  attachment  to  Italy  and  Poland,  and  a 
desire  to  keep  on  the  right  side  of  the  Western  Powers.  The  Regent,  the 
Foreign  Minister  Kanya,  Count  Paul  Teleki,  and  others  represented  in 
general  the  latter  point  ol  view;  while  the  Prime  Minister  Daranyi, 
Kanya  s  Chef  de  Cabinet  Count  Csaky,  and  the  Minister  at  Berlin, 
Sztojay,  a  military  officer,  were  more  Germanophil.  On  the  other  hand 

1  Donosti,  Mussolini ,  p.  1 10.  1  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  61 1-12  and  651  (no.  40). 

3  Ibid.  671-3. 
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the  negotiations  were  complicated  on  the  German  side  by  being  conducted 
not  only  by  the  Foreign  Ministry  or  by  Hitler  himself,  but  sometimes  by 
Goring  or  by  the  High  Command  of  the  Armed  Forces  (OKW). 

It  may  be  well  first  to  consider  what  is  known  of  Hungary’s  relations 
with  the  States  of  the  Little  Entente  at  this  time.  The  Hungarian  Minister 
at  Bucharest,  Bardossy,  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Permanent  Council 
of  the  Little  Entente  at  Sinaia  in  August  1937  and  the  discussions  were 
continued  at  Geneva  in  September.  They  led  to  no  formal  agreement,  but 
it  was  stated  that  Hungary’s  right  to  rearm  had  been  agreed,  on  the  basis 
of  an  assurance  that  such  rearmament  was  not  directed  against  her 
neighbours,  provided  that  those  neighbours  guaranteed  that  their  minority 
treaties  would  be  loyally  applied  to  their  Magyar  subjects.  On  the  last 
point  the  Rumanian  Government  had  not  then  seen  their  way  to  giving 
such  a  guarantee  as  Hungary  would  accept;  and  further  discussion  was 
postponed  till  the  next  year.1 

In  1938  Hungary  proceeded  with  the  beginnings  of  rearmament.  On 
5  March  Daranyi  announced  a  five-year  programme  of  national  equip¬ 
ment  costing  £40  million,  most  of  which  was  to  be  spent  on  defence.  A 
week  later  occurred  the  German  annexation  of  Austria.  The  Hungarian 
Government  had  to  decide  whether  the  rising  power  of  the  Reich,  supported 
by  Italy,  was  so  great  that  they  should  go  over  to  exclusive  collaboration 
with  it,  or  whether  prudence  demanded  that  they  should  continue  to 
negotiate  with  the  States  of  the  Little  Entente,  particularly  with  Rumania 
and  Jugoslavia,  of  whose  intentions  towards  Germany  they  were  by  no 
means  certain.  During  the  summer  of  1938  they  continued  to  keep  alive 
their  negotiations  with  the  Little  Entente  States. 

The  Permanent  Council  of  the  Little  Entente  held  its  first  meeting  of 
1938  on  4  May  at  Sinaia.  A  communique  issued  on  the  next  day  stated 
that,  regarding  Hungary,  ‘the  Permanent  Council  unanimously  re¬ 
affirmed  its  desire  to  continue  the  negotiations  now  in  progress  with  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  regime  of  understanding  and  confidence  in  the 
Danube  Basin’.2 

A  few  days  later,  on  13  May,  Daranyi  resigned  and  the  Regent  appointed 
Imredy  Prime  Minister,  judging  him  to  be  a  man  who  would  stem  the 
rising  tide  of  National  Socialism  and  Germanophilism  in  Hungary.  The 
new  Premier  presented  his  programme  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on 
14  May.  He  said  that,  in  spite  of  important  events  which  had  recently 
occurred,  Hungarian  policy  remained  the  same,  to  ‘foster  and  confirm 
our  good  relations  with  our  tried  friends,  and  at  the  same  time  to  seek  a 
lessening  of  tension  in  relations  which  up  till  now  could  not  be  called 
friendly’.  He  then  spoke  with  warmth  of  Hungary’s  friendship  with 

1  See  Survey  for  1937,  i.  416-18. 

2  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1938,  i.  281. 
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Italy,  Germany,  and  Poland,  recognized  the  increasing  understanding  of 
Danubian  problems  in  England  and  France,  and  said  that,  in  spite  of 
disappointments  and  delays,  his  Government  hoped  to  be  able  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  Hungarian  minorities  in  the  States  of  the  Little 
Entente  and  ultimately  to  create  conditions  in  the  Danube  basin  which 
would  enable  its  peoples  to  live  together  in  friendly  co-operation.1 

On  i  June,  however,  in  the  light  of  the  recent  crisis  of  21  May,  the 
Hungarian  Foreign  Minister,  Kanya,  gave  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  a 
different  and  very  outspoken  review  of  foreign  policy,  indicating  clearly 
that  Hungary  proposed  to  use  Germany’s  support  of  the  Sudeten  Germans 
as  the  opportunity  for  similar  Hungarian  support  of  the  Magyar  minority 
in  Czechoslovakia.2  He  spoke  at  length  on  Czechoslovakia’s  past  ill  will 
towards  Hungary.  He  said  that  Hungary  would  do  nothing  to  disturb  the 
peace,  but  demanded  that  whatever  might  be  done  for  one  minority  in 
Czechoslovakia  should  be  done  also  for  the  others.  And  he  pointed  out 
that  Great  Britain,  the  Power  ‘whose  impartiality  on  this  question  will 
not,  I  think,  be  questioned  by  anyone’,  had  advised  Czechoslovakia  to 
make  far-reaching  concessions  to  her  minorities. 

When  the  Permanent  Council  of  the  Little  Entente  met  at  Bled  on  21 
August,  the  situation  in  Czechoslovakia  was  deteriorating,  while  Germany 
and  Hungary  were  moving  in  the  direction  of  mutual  collaboration. 
Indeed,  on  that  very  day  the  Regent,  Prime  Minister,  and  Foreign  Minister 
of  Hungary  arrived  in  Germany  on  a  visit  to  Hitler.3  If  a  pledge  of  non¬ 
aggression  was  to  be  got  out  of  Hungary,  there  was  not  much  time  to  lose. 
It  was  hoped  that  the  way  towards  agreement  with  her  had  been  prepared 
by  the  pact  of  non-aggression  between  Bulgaria  and  the  States  of  the 
Balkan  Entente  signed  at  Salonika  on  31  July;4  and  by  the  Rumanian 
Government’s  publication,  on  4  August,  of  a  Nationalities  Statute,  coming 
into  force  at  once  and  promising  equality  of  rights  to  all  citizens. 

The  agreement  reached  at  Bled  on  22  August  combined  the  following 
points.  Hungary’s  equal  right  to  arm  was  recognized.  Agreement  was 
reached  on  mutual  assurances  of  non-aggression  between  Hungary'  and 
the  three  States  of  the  Little  Entente.  As  to  the  third  point,  the  Magyar 
minorities,  full  agreement  was  not  reached.  Hungary  professed  satisfaction 
with  the  condition  of  the  Magyars  in  Jugoslavia  and,  since  the  publication 
of  the  Rumanian  Nationalities  Statute,  with  that  in  Rumania.  But  the 
case  of  Czechoslovakia  was  different,  since  Hungary  held  that  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  was  not  a  ‘national  state’,  in  which  minority  protection  was  all 
that  the  non-dominant  nationalities  could  expect,  but  a  ‘state  of  nationali¬ 
ties’,  in  which  the  various  national  elements  ought  to  be  treated  not  as 

1  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1938,  i.  266. 

1  Ibid.  267-74.  3  See  below,  pp.  294—5. 

4  This  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  chapter  on  the  Balkans  in  volume  iii  of  the  Survey  for  1938. 
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minorities  but  as  partners  in  authority.  That  was  the  obstacle  to  full 
agreement.1 

On  23  August  a  communique  from  the  Permanent  Council  of  the 
Little  Entente  announced  that  an  agreement  had  been  reached  with 
Hungary,  ‘which  includes  the  mutual  renunciation  of  recourse  to  force  in 
relations  between  Hungary  and  the  States  of  the  Little  Entente,  as  well  as 
recognition  of  Hungary’s  equality  of  rights  in  the  matter  of  armaments’. 
It  went  on  to  say  that  solutions  had  not  yet  been  found  for  other  questions 
which  had  also  figured  in  the  discussions,  but  that  the  Council  hoped  that 
complete  agreement  would  soon  be  reached.2  A  joint  communique  issued 
simultaneously  at  Bled  and  Budapest  repeated  these  points  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  remaining  matters  would  soon  be  settled  so  that  satis¬ 
factory  declarations  thereon  could  be  published  together  with  the  agree¬ 
ments  already  reached.3 

These  statements  were  complicated  and,  as  subsequently  appeared, 
capable  of  differing  interpretations.  The  Hungarian  view  was  that  the 
recognition  of  Hungary’s  right  to  rearm  was  to  be  absolute  and  uncon¬ 
ditional;  but  that  the  declarations  to  be  issued  binding  Hungary  and  the 
three  States  of  the  Little  Entente  to  refrain  from  the  use  of  force  in  their 
mutual  relations  and  the  declarations  binding  the  three  States  to  grant  to 
their  Magyar  minorities  conditions  satisfactory  to  Hungary  were  mutually 
dependent.  Since  the  position  of  the  Magyars  in  Jugoslavia  and  Rumania 
was  now  accepted  as  satisfactory  by  Hungary,  the  latter  country  held  that 
agreements  of  non-aggression  between  herself  and  each  of  those  two  states 
were  de  facto  in  existence  and  only  awaited  the  issue  of  the  formal  declara¬ 
tions;  whereas  no  such  agreement  had  yet  been  reached  with  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  Thus  a  wedge  had  been  driven  into  the  Little  Entente. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Czechoslovak  Foreign  Ministry  subsequently 
stated,  in  the  name  of  the  Little  Entente,  that  the  agreements  on  Hungary’s 
right  to  rearm  and  on  the  renunciation  of  the  use  of  force  were  mutually 
dependent  and  were  effective  from  the  time  of  the  Bled  Agreement,  and  in 
each  case  the  agreement  had  been  between  Hungary  and  the  Little 
Entente,  not  between  Hungary  and  the  three  states  severally.4 

The  general  impression  created  by  the  announcements  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions  at  Bled  in  the  press  of  Western  Europe  was  that  a  definite  step  had 
been  taken  towards  good  relations  between  Hungary  and  her  neighbours 
of  the  Little  Entente. 

For  light  on  the  other  side  of  Hungary’s  negotiations  we  are  indebted 

1  See  Imredy’s  statement  on  the  Bled  Agreement,  quoted  from  Pester  Lloyd ,  27  August  1938,  in 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1938,  i.  274-5. 

2  Ibid.  282-3. 

3  Ibid.  284. 

4  Czechoslovak  communique  in  reply  to  Kanya’s  statement  to  the  German  press  in  Berlin  on 
25  August  1938. 
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to  the  archives  of  the  German  Foreign  Ministry.1  These  show  that  between 
the  end  of  November  1937  and  the  end  of  July  1938  the  Hungarian 
Government  made  repeated  attempts  to  extract  assurances,  first  from 
Germany  and  later  from  Italy,  that  they  would  be  guaranteed  against  an 
attack  from  Jugoslavia  if  they  were  to  attempt  to  enforce  their  claim  for 
the  restoration  of  territory  inhabited  by  Magyars  which  had  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Czechoslovakia  in  the  peace  settlement  of  1919.  During  the  same 
period  the  Hungarians  were  pressing,  but  in  vain,  for  the  initiation  of 
staff  talks  between  the  German  and  Hungarian  General  Staffs. 

At  an  interview  with  Hitler  on  25  November  193 7, 2  Daranyi  and  Kanya 
recounted  the  unsuccessful  efforts  which  they  had  been  making  to  obtain 
better  conditions  for  their  minorities  in  the  States  of  the  Little  Entente, 
whereupon  Hitler  advised  them  not  to  dissipate  their  energies  but  to 
concentrate  on  demands  to  Czechoslovakia.  Kanya  then  declared  that 
Hungary  would  undertake,  on  certain  conditions,  to  renounce  the  use  of 
force  in  support  of  her  territorial  claims  against  Jugoslavia.  The  quid  pro 
quo  that  the  Hungarians  had  in  mind  was  a  Jugoslav  promise  of  neutrality 
in  the  event  of  Hungary’s  becoming  involved  in  war.  Kanya,  however, 
seems  not  to  have  said  this  in  so  many  words,  but  to  have  stated  that  his 
Government  had  no  intention  of  attempting  to  achieve  further  revision 
anywhere  by  force  of  arms  (in  which  case  no  question  of  Jugoslav  neutrality 
would  arise) ;  and  Hitler  seems  to  have  been  left  with  the  impression  that 
all  that  the  Hungarians  wanted  from  Jugoslavia  was  an  improvement  in 
the  status  of  the  Magyar  minority.3 

In  the  hope  that  a  Hungarian-Jugoslav  rapprochement  could  be  achieved 
which  would  weaken  the  unity  of  the  Little  Entente,  Hitler  took  the  matter 
up  with  the  Jugoslav  Prime  Minister,  Stojadinovic,  who  visited  him  in  the 
middle  of  January  1938.  If  a  friendly  agreement  between  Hungary  and 
Jugoslavia  could  be  reached,  Hitler  offered,  in  certain  circumstances,  to 
guarantee  a  treaty  under  conditions  to  be  defined  at  the  time.4  ‘He  had  in 

1  In  addition  to  the  series  of  documents  found  in  the  archives  of  the  German  Foreign  Ministry, 
in  process  of  publication  in  1950  in  English  by  the  British,  United  States,  and  French  Govern¬ 
ments  (referred  to  in  this  volume  as  D.Ger.F.P.),  a  selection  of  other  such  documents,  dealing 
with  Turkey,  Hungary,  and  Spain,  was  translated  into  Russian  by  the  Sendees  dTnformation 
Soviedqucs.  These  were  re-translated  into  French  and  published  in  Paris  in  3  volumes.  Papers 
bearing  on  Hungarian-German  relations  will  be  found  in  volume  ii  of  this  series,  viz.  Documents 
secrets  du  Ministere  des  Affaires  Ftr  anger  es  d’Allemagne.  Translated  from  the  Russian  by  Madeleine 
and  Michel  Eristov  (Paris,  Editions  Paul  Dupont,  1946)  vol.  ii  ( Hongrie ).  [This  collection  will 
hereafter  be  referred  to  as  Documents  secrets  (Eristov)]. 

2  See  note  of  the  meeting  by  Hitler’s  Chef  de  Cabinet,  Meissner,  in  Documents  secrets  (Eristov), 
vol.  ii,  no.  3.  See  also  a  memorandum  summarizing  the  negotiations  drawn  up  by  the  German 
Foreign  Ministry  in  August  1938  in  preparation  for  the  visit  of  the  Regent  of  Hungary  (ibid, 
no.  24;  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  582-5). 

3  According  to  Sztojay,  the  Hungarian  Minister  in  Berlin,  Daranyi  had  told  Goring  that 
Hungary  wanted  a  guarantee  of  Jugoslav  neutrality,  but  Kinya  did  not  make  this  point  cfear  in 
his  conversation  with  Hitler  {Documents  secrets  (Eristov),  vol.  ii.  no.  11). 

4  Ibid.  no.  8. 
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mind  an  absolutely  binding  guarantee,  which  would  also  apply  in  a  military 
sense,  should  Hungary  violate  the  Jugoslav  frontier’.1  Stojadinovic,  how¬ 
ever,  gave  a  non-committal  reply  to  this  offer,  referring  to  Jugoslavia’s 
obligations  to  her  fellow  members  of  the  Little  Entente  in  the  matter  of 
Hungarian  irredentism.2 

At  the  end  of  January  1938  Csaky  (Kanya’s  Chefde  Cabinet)  proposed 
to  Bohle  (State  Secretary  in  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  and  Gauleiter 
for  Germans  in  foreign  countries,  who  was  visiting  Budapest)  that  Hungary 
should  undertake  to  invade  Czechoslovakia  if  and  when  Germany  did  so 
in  return  for  a  German  military  guarantee  of  the  Hungaro-Jugoslav 
frontier.3  When  this  offer  was  discussed  by  the  German  Minister  in 
Budapest  with  Kanya  on  7  March,  Kanya  described  it  as  a  personal 
suggestion  of  Csaky’s,  not  as  an  official  proposal,  and  declared  that  his 
own  desideratum  (as  he  claimed  to  have  made  clear  in  Berlin  in  November 
1 937)  was  a  Jugoslav  undertaking  to  remain  neutral  in  the  event  of 
Hungary  becoming  involved  in  war  in  return  for  a  Hungarian  under¬ 
taking  to  accept  the  frontier  with  Jugoslavia  as  definitive.  Kanya  left  it  to 
the  German  Government  to  decide  whether  and  when  to  communicate 
this  proposal  to  the  Jugoslav  Government — with  the  warning  that  every¬ 
thing  communicated  to  Stojadinovic  was  transmitted  immediately  to 
Paris  and  Prague.4  The  Hungarian  suggestion  was  put  to  Stojadinovic 
later  on  by  the  German  Minister  in  Belgrade,  but  Stojadinovic  repeated 
his  objections  to  a  course  which  might  conflict  with  Jugoslavia’s  existing 
obligations.5 

Meanwhile  the  Hungarian  Minister  in  Berlin  had  been  raising  with  the 
Foreign  Ministry  the  question  of  conversations  between  the  military  staffs 
of  Germany  and  Hungary.  Such  conversations  had  been  approved  in  prin¬ 
ciple  by  Blomberg  in  the  autumn  of  1937;6  but  when  Sztojay  approached 
Ribbentrop  on  the  matter  on  4  March  1 938,  complaining  that  nothing  had 
been  done,7  Ribbentrop  avoided  giving  any  reply  and  that  afternoon 
wrote  to  Keitel  deprecating  any  such  conversations  lest  they  should  not 
remain  secret  and  asking  whether  any  commitments  to  Hungary  had  been 
made.8  Keitel  replied  on  7  March  stating  that  Hitler  had  given  orders 
that  the  question  of  staff  talks  was  to  be  evaded.9  On  31  March  Sztojay 
returned  to  the  subject  with  Mackensen,  State  Secretary  in  the  German 
Foreign  Ministry,  saying  that,  though  Hungary  hoped  that  no  military 
action  would  become  necessary,  it  would  be  better  to  be  prepared.  He 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  583.  2  Ibid. 

3  Documents  secrets  (Eristov),  vol.  ii,  no.  5. 

4  Ibid.  nos.  9  and  24;  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  583-4. 

5  Documents  secrets  (Eristov),  vol.  ii,  no.  24;  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  5^4- 

6  Documents  secrets  (Eristov),  vol.  ii,  no.  15.  7  Ibid.  no.  7. 

8  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxxi.  no  (2786-PS) ;  translation  inD.Ger.F.P.  ii.  152-3 ;cf.  A.C.d.  v.  419. 

9  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  153-4. 
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received  no  answer,  but  was  advised  to  raise  the  matter  later  with  Ribben- 
trop.1  Sztojay  discussed  the  question  with  Weizsacker  on  1  April,  but 
again  got  no  satisfaction;2  and  when  in  the  middle  of  June  Keitel  spent  a 
few  days  in  Budapest,  he  and  Horthy  agreed  that  staff  talks  could  not 
take  place  until  there  was  a  clear  agreement  on  political  aims.3 

On  two  occasions  at  least  during  the  summer  Goring  tried’  to  persuade 
the  Hungarians  that  they  would  run  little  risk  by  committing  themselves 
to  intervention  in  a  German-Czech  conflict.  He  took  this  line  in  a  con¬ 
versation  with  Sztojay  early  in  June,  when  he  also  mentioned  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  German  troops  might  need  to  pass  through  Hungary;4  and  on 
5  July  he  told  Sztojay  that  just  as  Germany  would  have  ’to  be  the  object 
of  Czech  provocation’  before  taking  action,  so  Hungary  ‘could  follow  suit 
without  any  risk  after  a  few  days,  if  she  for  her  part  had  been  provoked  by 
the  Czechs’.5 

The  Hungarian  Government,  however,  remained  most  reluctant  to 
commit  themselves  to  armed  action  in  their  still  unarmed  condition  unless 
they  received  adequate  assurances  that  they  would  be  guaranteed  against 
a  Jugoslav  attack,  and  they  next  turned  to  Rome  to  see  what  attitude 
the  Italian  Government  would  take  on  the  matter.  Imredy  (who  had 
succeeded  Daranyi  as  Prime  Minister  in  May  1938)  and  Kanya  visited 
Rome  on  18-21  July,  but  they  only  got  a  promise  that  the  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment  would  use  all  their  influence  at  Belgrade  and  Bucharest  to  keep 
Jugoslavia  and  Rumania  neutral  in  a  Czecho-Hungarian  conflict,  coupled 
with  the  advice  to  await  Czechoslovak  provocation  before  taking  up  arms.6 
Kanya  afterwards  told  the  German  charge  d’affaires  at  Budapest  that  the 
Italian  Government  evidently  believed  that  Jugoslavia  could  be  more 
closely  associated  with  the  policy  of  the  Axis.7  Kanya  did  not  share  this 
belief,8  nor  did  he  think  that  Stojadinovic  was  sincerely  in  favour  of 
establishing  friendly  relations  with  Hungary.9 

In  August  1938,  the  German  Government  were  ready  for  decisive  talks 
with  the  Hungarians  and  invited  the  Regent,  Admiral  Horthy,  to  visit 
Germany  accompanied  by  Imredy  and  Kanya  and  the  Minister  of  Defence. 
The  Foreign  Ministry  in  Berlin,  in  the  memorandum  which  they  drew  up 
in  preparation  for  the  talks,  recommended  that  the  Hungarians  should  be 
given  the  same  advice  as  they  had  received  in  Rome,  since  this  would 


1  Documents  secrets  (Eristov),  vol.  ii,  no.  1 1. 

2  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  211-12.  Weizsacker  succeeded  Mackensen  on  this  same  day,  1  April  1938, 
when  the  latter  went  to  Rome  as  Ambassador. 

3  Ibid.  584.  4  ibid.  401-2.  5  Ibid.  479. 

6  Ibid.  584-5;  Documents  secrets  (Eristov),  vol.  ii,  no.  24,  pp.  71-2. 

7  Ibid. 

8  Kanya  had  told  Erdmannsdorff  on  7  March  that  he  had  seen  Stojadinovic’s  report  to  Paris 
after  his  visit  to  Berlin  and  that  it  showed  Jugoslavia’s  intention  of  taking  the  French  side  if  war 
should  occur  (ibid.  no.  9). 

9  Ibid.,  no.  24;  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  584. 
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‘prepare  the  way  for  the  Rumanians  and  Yugoslavs  to  evade  their  treaty 
obligations’.1  This  implied  a  recognition  of  Hungary’s  precarious  position 
which  should  have  prepared  Ribbentrop  for  the  Hungarians’  refusal  to 
commit  themselves  to  full  participation  in  the  Nazi  plans. 

The  visit  lasted  from  21  to  26  August.  The  Nazis  laid  themselves  out  to 
please  their  guests.  In  view  of  the  Regent’s  devotion  to  the  sea,  the  main 
feature  of  the  programme  was  a  visit  to  Kiel,  where  the  launching  of  the 
cruiser  Prinz  Eugen,  tactfully  named  after  the  liberator  of  Hungary  from 
the  Turks,  took  place.  There,  on  board  the  yacht  P atria,  the  serious 
discussions  began  on  23  August. 

The  German  record  of  these  discussions2  states  that  on  the  morning  of 
23  August  Hitler  conferred  with  Horthy,  while  Ribbentrop,  accompanied 
by  Weizsacker,  was  engaged  with  Imredy  and  Kanya.  Kanya  began  by 
describing  the  latest  Hungarian  negotiations  with  the  Little  Entente.  He 
then  disclosed  that  agreements  were  to  be  signed  that  day  at  Bled  between 
Hungary  and  the  States  of  the  Little  Entente  and  produced  a  copy  of  the 
joint  communique  which  was  to  announce  the  agreements.3  It  was  too 
late  for  Ribbentrop  to  oppose  the  signing  of  the  agreements  or  even  to 
discuss  their  opportuneness.  Nevertheless  he  explained  his  objection  to 
them.  In  the  event  of  a  Hungarian-Czech  crisis  they  would  make  it  more 
difficult  for  Hungary  to  intervene  against  Czechoslovakia  and  for  the 
Jugoslavs  to  refrain  from  supporting  their  Czech  allies.  Readers  of  the 
communique  would  get  the  impression  that  Hungary  was  disinteresting 
herself  in  the  German-Czech  question  and  therefore  waiving  her  claim  to 
frontier  revision;  for,  so  Ribbentrop  said,  ‘he  who  does  not  assist  departs 
with  empty  hands’.4 

Kanya  continued  to  explain  his  view  of  the  agreements,5  which  Ribben¬ 
trop  found  obscure  and  unconvincing.  Ribbentrop  then  asked  what  would 
be  the  attitude  of  Hungary  in  the  event  of  a  German-Czech  conflict.  The 
two  Hungarians  were  evasive.  They  replied  that  they  could  not  fight  so  long 
as  they  were  not  assured  of  Jugoslav  neutrality  to  their  rear,  and  thatin  any 
case  Hungary’s  rearmament  had  only  just  begun  and  would  need  between 
one  and  two  years  before  anything  could  be  done.  Ribbentrop  argued  that 
Hungary  would  be  running  no  risks;  Jugoslavia  was  between  the  pincers 


2  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxxi.  135-7  (2796-PS);  translation  in  D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  609-11;  cf.  N.C.A. 

v  430-2.  3  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1938,  i.  284.  See  above,  p.  291. 

4  Hitler  subsequently,  in  his  interview  with  Csaky  (who  had  by  then  succeeded  Kanya  as 
Hungarian  Foreign  Minister)  on  16  January  1939,  expressed  his  resentment  at  Kanya’s  policy. 
The  German  account  of  that  interview  records  Hitler  as  saying  that  he  had  always  considered 
Kanya  as  an  enemy  of  Germany.  At  the  very  moment  when  he  (Hitler)  was  discussing  German- 
Hungarian  collaboration  with  Horthy,  during  the  latter’s  visit,  Kanya,  at  Bled,  did  not  hesitate 
once  more  to  help  the  Little  Entente  to  recover— and  this,  moreover,  against  the  interests  ot 
Germany  (see  Documents  secrets  (Eristov),  vol.  ii,  no.  25,  p.  74). 

s  See  above,  p.  291. 
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of  the  Axis  Powers;  neither  Rumania  nor  the  Western  Powers  would 
intervene.  Again  he  warned  the  Hungarians  that  if  they  did  not  join  in 
they  would  get  no  frontier  revision.  He  then  asked  them  why  they  wanted 
staff  conferences.  All  that  he  could  get  out  of  them  was  that  they  wanted 
a  ‘mutual  military  inventory  and  preparatory  stocktaking  for  the  Czech 
conflict’.  The  essential  political  basis  for  such  conferences,  a  Hungarian 
commitment  to  join  Germany  in  an  attack  on  Czechoslovakia,  was  not  to 
be  extracted  from  the  Hungarians. 

Meanwhile,  Horthy  expressed  to  Hitler  his  misgivings  about  the  probable 
attitude  of  Great  Britain,  though  he  wished  to  put  on  record  the  fact 
that  ‘Hungary  intended  to  co-operate’.  The  two  Hungarian  Ministers 
were,  and  remained,  sceptical  about  Hungary’s  chances  of  intervening 
with  safety. 

In  the  afternoon  of  23  August  Hitler  talked  to  Imredy,  who  was  greatly 
relieved  when  the  Fuhrer  said  that  he  required  nothing  of  Hungary  in 
the  situation  under  discussion.  Nevertheless,  Hitler  repeated  his  Foreign 
Minister’s  warning,  saying  that  ‘he  who  wanted  to  sit  at  table  must  at 
least  help  in  the  kitchen’,  and  said  that  he  would  have  no  objection  to  the 
staff  conferences. 

The  German  record  of  the  day’s  discussions  ends  by  summarizing  the 
Hungarian  attitude  as  ( a )  relief  that  no  definite  decision  had  been  asked 
of  them,  (b)  an  apparent  determination  not  to  move  for  at  least  two  weeks 
in  the  event  of  a  German-Czech  conflict.  In  other  words,  the  Hungarians 
refused  to  commit  themselves  and  intended  to  wait  and  see  what  happened. 

The  discussions  were  resumed  by  Ribbentrop  and  Kanya  in  Berlin  on 
25  August.1  The  German  Minister  confronted  Kanya  with  the  rejoicings 
of  the  Czech  and  the  Western  press  over  the  Bled  communique,  which 
he  said  was  being  taken  as  evidence  that  Hungary  had  broken  with 
Germany  and  renounced  her  hope  of  territorial  revision.  Kanya  defended 
his  policy  on  the  ground  that  Czechoslovakia  would  not  grant  his  demands 
on  behalf  of  her  Magyar  minority  and  that  consequently  no  Czecho- 
Hungarian  agreement  would  be  reached.2  Even  if  it  were  reached,  it  would 
not  be  kept  by  Czechoslovakia,  and  thus  Hungary  would  be  released  from 
her  renunciation  of  the  use  of  force.  As  to  Hungary’s  military  preparedness, 
the  German  account  says  that  Kanya  went  back  on  his  statement  of  two 
days  before  and  said  that  Hungary,  as  far  as  armaments  were  concerned, 
would  be  ready  to  march  by  the  coming  1  October.  He  is  not  represented, 
however,  as  saying  that  she  would  march.  Even  so  this  sudden  reduction  of 

1  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxxi.  138-9  (2797-PS) ;  translation  in  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  623-4;  cf  .VC  4  v 
432-3- 

2  At  another  meeting  between  Ribbentrop,  Imredy,  and  Kanya  next  day,  Kanya  said  that 
Hungary  had  demanded  a  more  far-reaching  declaration  on  minorities  from  Czechoslovakia 
than  from  Jugoslavia  or  Rumania,  and  Czechoslovakia  had  refused  to  sign  this  (D.Ger  F  P 

ii.  628). 
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the  time  which  Hungary  would  need  for  her  rearmament,  from  one  or 
two  years  to  five  weeks,  remains  difficult  to  understand  and  suggests  that 
some  explanatory  phrase  is  omitted  from  the  German  record. 

Such  are  the  German  accounts  of  the  discussion.1  The  Hungarian 
versions,  though  differing  from  the  German  in  emphasis,  confirm  the 
essential  point  that  the  Germans  tried  to  extract  binding  assurances  of 
support  from  the  Hungarians  and  failed.2  The  Hungarian  account  states 
that  at  both  discussions  the  Germans  offered  Hungary  a  military  alliance 
against  Czechoslovakia.  The  alliance  would  enter  into  action  in  October, 
and  Hungary’s  reward  would  be  the  whole  of  Slovakia.  To  the  indignation 
of  the  Germans  the  Hungarians  refused  to  commit  themselves.  Horthy 
said  that  he  could  not  make  war  without  an  army.  Further,  the  Admiral, 
who  appreciated  the  nature  of  sea  power,  provoked  Hitler’s  anger  by 
warning  him  that  an  attack  on  Czechoslovakia  would  mean  a  general 
war,  that  England  would  create  a  great  coalition,  and  that,  though  England 
lost  many  battles,  she  always  won  her  wars.  To  Ribbentrop  Imredy  was  so 
emphatic  in  his  refusal  to  commit  Hungary  that  his  critics  in  Hungary 
afterwards  said  that  he  would  be  unable  to  visit  Germany  again  for  many 
years.  Ribbentrop  was  particularly  exasperated  at  hearing  of  the  Agree¬ 
ment  at  Bled  and  implied  that  Kanya  had  ‘stabbed  Germany  in  the  back’. 

It  is  clear  from  the  accounts  of  both  sides  that  the  Hungarians  refused 
to  commit  themselves  to  armed  support  of  Germany.  Their  reluctance 
is  intelligible.  If  German  generals  like  Beck,  Haider,  Witzleben,  and 
Brauchitsch,  with  their  intimate  knowledge  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  German 
army  in  the  summer  of  1938,  were  convinced  of  Hitler’s  folly  in  risking  a 
European  war,3  the  Hungarians,  who  for  many  months  had  vainly  asked 
for  staff  talks,  might  well  be  dubious  of  Germany’s  chances  of  success  if 
she  provoked  the  intervention  of  the  Western  Powers.  The  Czechoslovak 
Government  were  evidently  being  pushed  farther  and  farther  towards 
far-reaching  concessions  to  their  nationalities.  The  Hungarian  army  was 
small  and  without  modern  equipment.  If  it  turned  out  that  Germany  was 
fully  occupied  on  her  western  front,  Hungary  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Little  Entente.4  The  Hungarians  accordingly  preferred  to  take  no  decisive 

1  See  also  a  letter,  dated  29  August,  from  the  German  Minister  in  Budapest,  Erdmannsdorff, 
retailing  information  about  the  conversations  given  him  by  Horthy,  Imr6dy,  and  Khnya 
(ibid.  651-4). 

2  For  this  account  the  author  is  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Macartney,  who  most  generously  placed 
at  his  disposal  the  manuscript  of  a  then  unpublished  work  of  his.  Mr.  Macartney  had  access  to 
valuable  published  and  unpublished  Hungarian  sources,  as  well  as  the  advantage  of  personal 
contact  with  Admiral  Horthy  and  a  number  of  leading  Hungarian  personalities.  He  was  in 
Hungary  during  the  autumn  of  1 938. 

3  See  above,  p.  146,  note  3. 

4  Compare  Hitler’s  remarks  to  Csdky  on  16  January  1939,  when  he  said  that  in  December 
1938  Czechoslovakia  was  so  militarily  superior  to  Hungary  that  she  could  have  occupied 
Budapest  in  a  very  short  time  (see  Documents  secrets  (Eristov),  vol.  ii,  no  25,  p.  77). 
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step,  but  to  wait  and  see  what  happened.  The  German  offer  of  all  Slovakia 
was  attractive,  but  precarious.  Far  preferable  would  be  a  settlement  of 
Czechoslovak  affairs  accepted  by  all  the  four  Great  Powers  of  Western  and 
Central  Europe.  Such  a  settlement  might  not  give  Hungary  all  that  she 
hoped  for.  But  it  seemed  certain  at  least  to  include  autonomy  for  the 
Magyars  of  Czechoslovakia.  It  might  restore  to  Hungary  the  Magyar- 
inhabited  strip  of  Czechoslovak  territory  and  Ruthenia.  It  might  con¬ 
ceivably  go  farther  and  include  the  restoration  of  Slovakia.  But  whatever 
it  did,  it  would  have  the  promise  of  permanence. 

That  the  refusal  to  pledge  Hungary  to  an  alliance  with  Germany  was 
well  received  in  Budapest  is  undoubted.  The  Hungarian  statesmen  returned 
from  Germany  in  a  blaze  of  popularity,  embarrassing  to  the  perplexed 
Ministers  themselves.  Imredy,  the  Premier,  gave  an  interview  to  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  which  was  translated  and  reproduced  in  Az  Est  of  2  September 
with  headlines  ‘No  agreement  between  Hungary  and  Germany’.  ‘Buda¬ 
pest’s  policy  of  neutrality’,  ‘The  Hungarian  State  as  an  obstacle  to  National 
Socialist  expansion’.  Thereupon  a  visit  from  the  German  Minister,  who 
protested  vigorously,  caused  Imredy  to  suspend  Az  Est  and  threw  him  into 
a  panic  of  indecision. 

In  the  German  Supreme  Command  there  were  no  illusions  about  the 
Hungarian  attitude.  Jodi  noted  in  his  diary  the  inconclusiveness  of  the 
discussions  during  the  visit  of  the  Hungarians  to  Berlin  of  21  to  26  August. 
He  also  wrote  that  on  6  September  General  Haider,  Chief  of  Staff,  had  a 
conference  with  General  Keresztes-Fischer,  Chief  of  the  Hungarian  Staff, 
but  he  added  that  he  had  previously  briefed  Haider  on  the  political 
position  and  especially  on  the  vital  point  that  he  must  not  disclose  to  the 
Hungarian  the  date  for  the  opening  of  hostilities.  On  8  September  Jodi 
recorded  that  General  Stiilpnagel  had  expressed  his  concern  at  the 
apparent  willingness  of  the  Fiihrer  to  challenge  the  Western  Powers,  and 
added  that  ‘Hungary  is  at  least  moody  and  Italy  reserved’.1  Germany 
could  not  count  on  Hungarian  armed  support. 


(vi)  The  Nuremberg  Congress,  5-12  September  1938:  The  Week’s 

Activities 

On  5  September  the  centre  of  Germany’s  government  moved  to  Nurem¬ 
berg,  where  as  usual  a  vast  camp  had  been  erected  outside  the  walls  of 
the  historic  town.  Innumerable  trains  brought  over  half  a  million  men  and 
women  to  share  in  the  varied  and  thrilling  demonstrations  of  the  week.  In 
addition  to  many  other  activities  the  programme  of  the  tenth  Nazi  Party 
Congress — the  Congress  of  Greater  Germany,  enriched  by  the  addition  of 
Austria — included  on  Monday,  the  5th,  the  solemn  reception  of  the 

1  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxviii.  374-6  (1780-PS);  JV.C.A.  iv.  364-5. 
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Fiihrer  at  the  Rathaus;  on  Tuesday,  the  formal  opening  of  the  Congress 
and  Hitler’s  proclamation  in  the  morning  and  a  congress  of  the  arts  in  the 
evening;  on  Wednesday,  a  display  by  the  Reich  Labour  Service;  on 
Thursday,  athletic  displays  and  a  torchlight  procession;  on  Friday,  a 
great  gathering  of  political  leaders;  on  Saturday,  a  display  by  the  Hitler 
Youth  Organization;  on  Sunday,  a  parade  of  the  Party’s  storm-troops; 
and  on  Monday,  the  12th,  a  great  review  of  the  Reich’s  armed  forces. 
These  were  only  the  more  spectacular  events  in  a  crowded  week,  marvel¬ 
lously  designed  to  inspire  a  proud  sense  of  Germany’s  triumphant  invinci¬ 
bility  and  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  her  leaders.  At  the  close  of  the 
Congress  the  Fiihrer  would  speak  his  mind  and  indicate  the  tasks  which 
lay  immediately  before  the  Reich. 

Hitler  arrived  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  5  September,  and  was  received 
at  the  station  by  his  deputy,  Hess,  and  other  Party  leaders.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  the  sun  shone  bravely,  and  in  ‘Hitler  weather’,  amid  the  ringing  of  all 
the  bells  of  Nuremberg,  the  Fiihrer  drove  to  the  Rathaus.  The  burgomaster 
greeted  him  as  the  liberator  of  Greater  Germany  and  guardian  of  the 
insignia  of  the  old  German  Reich,  which  under  his  rule  had  returned  from 
Vienna  to  Nuremberg.  Hitler  made  a  brief  speech  of  thanks,  emphasizing 
the  peculiar  pleasure  with  which  the  Party  welcomed  the  delegation  from 
‘the  Ostmark’.  A  ceremony,  fulfilling  the  burgomaster’s  words,  took  place 
the  next  morning,  when  Seyss-Inquart,  at  the  head  of  an  Austrian  detach¬ 
ment,  formally  presented  the  crown  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  orb, 
the  sceptre,  and  the  sword,  to  the  German  nation  and  invited  the  town  of 
Nuremberg  to  act  as  their  custodian.  With  this  return  of  the  imperial 
emblems  to  Nuremberg,  whence  they  had  only  been  removed  in  1809,  it 
was  understood  that  the  long  Habsburg  interlude  in  German  history  had 
been  finally  liquidated. 

The  same  note  of  joy  at  the  incorporation  of  Austria  marked  the  opening 
passages  of  Hitler’s  proclamation,  which  was  read  by  Wagner,  the  Gauleiter 
of  Bavaria.  The  proclamation,  in  accordance  with  Hitler’s  custom,  dwelt 
at  length  on  the  achievements  of  the  Party  in  the  regeneration  of  Germany, 
which  he  likened  to  that  of  Prussia  between  1806  and  1813,  and  the 
suppression  of  the  old  parties  and  classes  which  had  divided  the  nation  and 
of  the  parasites  who  had  enriched  themselves  at  the  people’s  expense.  A 
few  weeks  before,  he  said,  an  English  newspaper  had  written  that  he 
desired  to  conclude  a  pact  with  certain  states,  since  otherwise  he  could  not 
venture  to  appear  before  the  Party  Congress.  He  had  no  such  intention. 
He  came,  not  with  a  pact,  but  with  seven  new  German  provinces  (Gaue) 
of  his  native  land.  Hitler  spoke  at  length  on  the  triumphs  of  Germany’s 
production  and  distribution,  at  a  time  when  elsewhere  world  trade  was 
languishing  and  unemployment  was  a  permanent  disease;  and  emphasized 
two  all-important  facts.  First,  the  excellent  harvest  of  that  year,  togethei 
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with  the  great  reserves  collected  under  ‘Party-member’  Goring’s  guidance, 
had  secured  the  country  against  want  for  many  years  to  come.  Second, 
the  Four- Year  Plan  was  already,  after  two  years,  showing  excellent  results. 


German  economy  [he  said]  has  been  so  constructed  as  to  be  independent  of 
other  countries  and  to  stand  on  its  own  feet.  This  has  been  done.  The  idea  of  a 
blockade  of  Germany  can  be  dismissed  as  an  ineffective  weapon.'  The  National 
Socialist  State  has  learned  the  lesson  of  the  World  War.  And  we  hold  to  this 
principle  that  we  will  limit  ourselves  in  this  or  that  field  rather  than  become 
dependent  on  foreign  countries. 

The  Fiihrer  went  on  to  say  that  the  isolation  of  Germany  was  ended.  She 
had  great  and  mighty  Powers  as  friends,  with  whose  aid  she  would  repel 
the  ever-threatening  danger  of  Bolshevism.  He  closed  with  further  expres¬ 
sions  of  joy  at  the  inclusion  of  Austria  in  Great  Germany.1 

The  proclamation  contained  no  word  of  the  peace  for  which  all  Europe 
was  longing.  But  neither  did  it  contain  any  allusion  to  Czechoslovakia, 
unless  the  defiance  of  Bolshevism  could  be  so  construed.  It  was  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  German  self-sufficiency  and  German  confidence;  but  it  left  the 
statesmen  of  the  Western  Powers  no  wiser  as  to  Hitler’s  intentions. 

The  first  few  days  of  the  congress  were  described  by  an  eye-witness2  as 
lacking  in  fervour,  partly  owing  to  the  heavy  downpours  of  rain,  but  also 
partly  to  a  general  preoccupation  with  the  international  tension,  especially 
when  on  7  and  8  September  the  news  spread  that  the  negotiations  in  Prague 
had  been  broken  off.  But  as  the  vast  columns  marched,  as  the  terrifying 
strength  of  Germany  was  displayed,  as  the  many  assemblies  heard  their 
leaders  proclaim  the  marvellous  progress  of  the  nation  in  one  sphere  after 
another,  the  congress  developed  into  the  most  fervent  yet  held.  The 
slogan  was  ‘Trust  the  Fiihrer’,  and  with  increasing  excitement  the  large 
concourse  looked  forward  to  Hitler’s  great  speech,  when  he  would  make 
clear  the  path  of  duty  and  service. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  7  September,  Hitler  entertained  the 
diplomatic  corps.  He  was  friendly  and  smiling,  and  made  a  short  speech  to 
his  guests  thanking  them  for  their  presence  at  the  congress.  As  the  doyen  of 
the  diplomats  present,  Frant^ois-Poncet  returned  thanks  and,  looking 
straight  at  Hitler,  added: 

One  sentiment  moves  us  all.  I  may  be  permitted  to  express  it.  It  is  the  hope 
that  peace  will  be  preserved  for  humanity,  which  has  suffered  for  so  many  years. 
For  the  fulfilment  of  that  hope  we  are  ready  to  make  every  effort.  For  the 
fairest  laurel  that  a  statesman  can  receive  is  that  which  does  not  cause  the  tears 
of  mothers  to  flow.  May  that  laurel  be  yours !  That  is  what  we  all  wish  you. 

All  present  turned  towards  Hitler.  ‘I  had  spoken  in  German’,  Bonnet 
quotes  Fran$ois-Poncet  as  saying:  ‘the  Chancellor  understood  me  perfectly. 

1  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  7  September  1938.  2  Observer,  n  September  1938. 
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His  face  remained  impenetrable.  Without  a  sign,  he  shook  my  hand  and 
retired  from  the  room.’1 

Later  in  the  week  Hitler  spoke  several  times,  with  increasing  vigour  and 
with  the  obvious  intention  of  stiffening  German  morale  by  emphasizing  the 
strength  of  Germany.  On  Friday,  9  September,  he  disappointed  a  rally  of 
the  Women’s  Organization  by  being  too  much  occupied  to  appear,  but 
later  that  day  he  addressed  140,000  political  leaders  of  the  Party.  He  did 
not  make  his  intentions  much  clearer,  but  he  struck  the  note  of  defiance 
with  greater  emotional  intensity. 

You  all  [he  said]  will  be  conscious  of  how  strong  we  are  in  our  community  .  .  . 
a  community,  which,  indissolubly  established,  bears  in  its  heart  a  firm  faith  and 
is  determined  to  surrender  to  none.  .  .  .  All  those  who  for  fifteen  years  reckoned 
on  the  collapse  of  our  movement,  they  have  been  disappointed.  .  .  .  And  just  so 
all  those  who  today  hope  for  a  weakening  of  Germany,  they  too  will  be  disap¬ 
pointed.2 

On  Saturday,  10  September,  the  Fiihrer  received  the  oath  of  loyalty  from 
60,000  young  men  and  girls,  on  behalf  of  the  youth  of  Germany.  In  his 
address  he  dwelt  on  the  triumph  of  the  Anschluss  and  congratulated  them 
on  living  in  such  glorious  days. 

If  National  Socialism  in  its  historical  existence  were  to  have  accomplished 
nothing  else  but  the  days  of  12  and  13  March  1938,  then  by  that  alone  it  would 
have  justified  its  existence  for  a  thousand  years.  But  I  believe  that  this  is  but  the 
beginning  of  the  successful  achievements  of  our  movement.3 

Two  other  lengthy  speeches,  made  on  the  same  day  by  Hitler’s  lieu¬ 
tenants,  gave  signs  of  what  was  to  come  when  he  himself  came  to  close  the 
congress.  Goebbels  spoke  on  ‘National  Socialism,  Bolshevism  and  Demo¬ 
cracy’.  He  followed  familiar  lines  of  attack,  but  laid  special  emphasis  on 
the  joint  responsibility  of  the  Soviet  Republic  and  Czechoslovakia  as 
persecutors  of  Germans,  Finns,  Poles,  Ukrainians,  and  Slovaks.  The 
Communists  had  gained  the  Government’s  goodwill  in  Czechoslovakia 
by  supporting  Benes’s  candidature  for  the  presidency  and  the  military 
estimates  in  1935.  ‘Prague’,  he  said,  ‘represents  the  organizing  centre  of 
Bolshevist  plots  against  Europe.  It  harbours  the  “Central  European 
bureau”  of  the  Comintern.’  And  he  used  words  well  calculated  to  alienate 
some  Western  sympathies  from  the  Czechs.  ‘Bolshevism  is  in  a  sense  the 
bad  boy4  of  democracy.  Democracy  gave  it  birth,  brought  it  up,  and 
alone  keeps  it  alive.’5 

1  Bonnet,  De  Washington,  p.  191;  cf.  Andr6  Fran^ois-Poncet,  Souvenirs  d’une  ambassade  d  Berlin 
(Paris,  Flammarion,  1946),  p.  322. 

2  Volkischer  Beobachter,  11  September  1938;  cf.  Daily  Mail,  10  September  1938. 

3  Volkischer  Beobachter,  1 1  September  1 938.  , 

4  The  words  used  by  Goebbels  were  ungegogene  Sohn,  literally  ‘ill-bred  (or  unmannerly)  son  . 

5  Volkischer  Beobachter,  12  September  1938.  For  translated  extracts  from  this  speech  see  Docu¬ 
ments  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1938,  ii.  17-19  and  190-1. 
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The  other  speech  was  one  of  great  length  made  by  Goring,  when 
addressing  the  Labour  Front,  in  his  capacity  as  chief  organizer  of  the 
Four- Year  Plan.  He  contrasted  the  marvellous  triumphs  of  German 
industry  and  economy  with  the  confusion,  strikes,  and  unemployment  in 
the  democratic  countries.  He  regretted  the  necessity  for  compulsory  labour, 
but  the  supreme  needs  of  national  defence  had  required  it.  The  men  who 
had  gone  to  work  on  the  western  defences  were  not  slaves.  ‘They  went 
rejoicing,  for  they  knew  that  they  were  securing  the  defences  of  the  Reich.’ 
The  lesson  of  the  blockade  of  twenty  years  before  had  been  learned ;  and 
the  task  which  he  had  received  from  the  Fiihrer  had  been  this:  ‘The 
German  people’s  food  must  be  so  safeguarded  that  whatever  happens,  and 
if  the  German  Reich  were  surrounded  by  open  enemies,  there  shall  be 
food,  even  if  the  war  lasts  thirty  years.’  He  was  able  to  assure  his  hearers 
that  the  work  was  already  done.  In  genial  asides  he  promised  the  Austrians 
white  bread  and  the  Bavarians  more  beer.  Food  and  raw  materials  were 
so  amply  assured  that  no  blockade  could  now  affect  the  Reich. 

Early  in  his  speech  Goring  observed  that  other  countries,  which  com¬ 
plained  of  Germany’s  vast  armaments,  were  themselves  preparing  similar 
armaments.  Yet  later,  when  he  was  dwelling  with  satisfaction  on  the 
scale  and  rhythm  of  Germany’s  rearmament,  he  emphasized  that  she  had 
the  advantage  of  having  started  first  and  was  therefore  ‘a  few  lengths 
ahead  of  the  others.’1  When  he  came  to  the  subject  of  Czechoslovakia  the 
Marshal  demeaned  himself  by  some  crude  insults. 

We  know  what  is  going  on  there.  We  know  how  intolerable  it  is  that  that 
little  fragment  of  a  nation  down  there — goodness  knows  where  it  hails  from — 
should  persistently  oppress  and  interfere  with  a  highly  civilized  people.  But  we 
know  that  it  is  not  these  absurd  pygmies  who  are  responsible.  Moscow  and  the 
eternal  grimacing  Jewish-Bolshevist  rabble  are  behind  it.  They  make  the  propa¬ 
ganda  and  the  agitation.  They  it  is  who  make  promises,  which  will,  of  course, 
never  be  fulfilled. 


He  described  the  democratic  Powers  as  terrified  by  the  rumours  of  war 
and  as  putting  the  blame  on  Germany  and  Italy,  the  two  Powers  which 
had  known  how  to  establish  order  within  their  own  frontiers  and  did  not 
now  want  to  plunge  into  the  chaos  of  war.  Without  distinguishing  between 
civil  disorder  and  international  aggression,  he  went  on  to  gibe  at  Great 
Britain  foi  her  inability  to  control  the  disputes  in  Palestine.  His  peroration 
was  a  call  to  sacrifice  in  the  service  of  the  Fatherland  and  blind  obedience 
to  the  Fiihrer. 

We  have  no  desire  to  harm  anyone,  but  neither  will  we  any  longer  tolerate 
the  harm  done  to  our  German  brothers.  I  believe  that  no  one  and  no  nation  in 
the  world  desiies  peace  as  ardently  as  we  do,  for  we  have  had  to  go  without  it 

This  justification  of  the  rearmament  undertaken  by  foreign  Powers  no  doubt  escaped  the 
Marshal’s  audience. 
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for  so  long.  ...  It  was  the  states  which  stand  for  order — Germany  and  Italy — 
which  brought  back  peace  to  the  world.  .  .  .  We  shall  soon  see  whether  reason 
or  hatred  is  to  rule.  Conscious  of  our  strength,  we  are  ready  to  enter  the  lists  for 
reason  at  any  time,  but  if  hatred  wins  the  day  we  are  utterly  and  courageously 
determined  to  obey  our  Fiihrer’s  call  in  whatever  direction  he  may  lead  us.1 

(vii)  President  Benes’s  Broadcast  Speech  of  10  September  1938 

Before  proceeding  to  Hitler’s  speech,  which  closed  the  Nazi  Party 
Congress  and  precipitated  the  international  crisis,  we  may  well  pause  to 
consider  the  address  broadcast  to  his  country  by  President  Benes  on 
Saturday  evening,  1  o  September,  the  day  on  which  in  Nuremberg  Goebbels 
and  Goring  were  flinging  their  abuse  at  Czechoslovakia.  Benes  spoke  under 
the  shadow  of  the  impending  crisis,  but  with  the  slight  encouragement  of 
having  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  Sudeten  Germans’  promise  to  resume 
negotiations  on  Tuesday,  13  September.2  He  spoke  in  Czech  and  Slovak 
and  German.  His  object  was  to  allay  the  passions  aroused  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  and  to  win  the  goodwill  of  all  concerned  for  the  proposals  of  the 
‘Fourth  Plan’.3 

‘I  speak  to  you  all’,  he  said,  ‘to  Czechs  and  Slovaks,  to  Germans  and  all 
other  nationalities,  and  to  all  parties,  all  groups,  and  all  camps.  I  speak  to 
you  above  all  as  to  people  desirous  of  peace  and  order  who  also  respect 
human  dignity  and  goodwill  in  others.’ 

Benes  went  on  to  describe  the  peaceful  development  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Republic  during  its  twenty  years’  existence,  with  the  nationalities  problem 
as  the  only  serious  difficulty.  In  the  present  international  situation  a 
swifter  tempo  was  needed  in  attempts  to  settle  this  problem,  but  it  was 
still  in  a  ‘spirit  of  truth  and  sincerity’  that  the  Government  were  ‘trying  to 
attain  that  degree  of  political  equity  which  is  commensurate  with  the 
political  events  of  the  moment,  and  which  can  be  put  into  practice’. 

Benes  then  referred  to  the  ‘Fourth  Plan’ — not  a  law,  but  ‘an  agreement 
on  the  principles  of  the  new  settlement’ — which  was  published  on  the  day 
of  his  speech.  The  plan,  he  said, 

upholds  the  democratic  tradition  of  this  Republic  by  which  every  unit  .  .  .  and 
every  individual  as  opposed  to  the  whole,  every  minority  as  opposed  to  the 
majority,  shall  have  all  rights  guaranteed;  the  freedom  of  their  convictions, 
national  rights,  and  equitable  conditions  for  their  political,  cultural,  and 
economic  activities.  This  applies  equally  to  Czechs  and  the  German  minorities,  to 
Slovaks  and  Magyars,  Ruthenians  and  Poles. 

1  Frankfurter  feitung ,  12  September  1938;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1938,  ii.  189-90.  This  speech 
was  regarded  at  the  British  Embassy  in  Berlin  as  bluff.  Goring  was  known  not  to  be  too  optimistic 
about  Germany’s  prospects  in  a  general  war  ( D.Brit.F.P .  ii.  289). 

2  See  above,  p.  257. 

3  See  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1938,  ii.  184-8,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  speech  is  printed 
in  translation. 
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In  proposing  this  settlement  the  Government  were  ‘making  no  small 
sacrifice  for  the  preservation  of  world  peace’. 


We  wish  [said  Benes]  to  contribute  to  the  settlement  of  European  differences 
in  general,  to  the  establishment  of  good  co-operation  with  all  our  neighbours 
and  particularly  with  our  greatest  neighbour,  Germany.  We  wish  to  prove  to 
Europe  and  America,  and  particularly  to  England  and  France,  .that  we  under¬ 
stand  our  duty  with  regard  to  general  collaboration  and  are  performing  it  to 
the  extent  permitted  by  the  exigencies  of  State. 


In  recommending  the  settlement  to  his  hearers,  Benes  declared  that  the 
‘first  concern’  of  the  whole  population  of  Czechoslovakia  must  be  ‘to  restore 
full  confidence  and  collaboration  between  the  two  largest  nations  of  the 
Republic  and  to  secure  order,  peace,  and  peaceful  development  within 
the  State’.  The  obligation  to  work  for  peace  rested  upon  ‘every  individual 
citizen’ ;  to  every  individual,  therefore,  the  President  appealed :  ‘Be  calm, 
be  reasonable,  keep  your  nerves  steady.  Go  quietly  about  your  daily  work.’ 
He  appealed  also  to  the  press  of  all  parties  and  nationalities,  whose  ‘power 
for  good  or  evil  may  be  greater  today  than  it  perhaps  realizes’.  To  the 
Sudeten  Germans,  he  said  that  he  believed  in  their  ‘honest  desire  .  .  .  for 
peace  and  collaboration’ ;  and  he  referred  to  evidence  of  ‘the  longing  for 
normal  conditions  and  peace’  felt  by  ‘all  people  of  goodwill’  among 
Czechoslovak  citizens  of  German  race.  He  believed,  therefore,  that  agree¬ 
ment  would  be  reached  on  the  proposals  submitted  by  the  Government. 

In  his  concluding  passage  Benes  described  the  Republic  as  it  would  be 
if  the  present  problems  could  be  solved — ‘one  of  the  most  beautiful,  best 
administered,  richest  and  most  equitable  countries  in  the  world’,  and 
declared  himself  full  of  ‘unshakable  confidence’  that  the  Czechoslovak 
State  would  ‘emerge  victorious  from  the  present  difficulties’. 

Let  us  therefore  [he  ended]  all  be  filled  with  determination  and  with  the  belief 
that  we  shall  recover  from  the  times  we  are  passing  through.  Let  us  maintain 
order  and  have  faith  in  ourselves,  our  State,  and  its  successful  development. 
Let  us  be  prepared  for  every  sacrifice,  but  let  us  also  be  optimists  through  the 
darkest  days.  Above  all,  let  us  not  forget  that  faith  and  goodwill  remove 
mountains,  and  will  lead  us  safely  out  of  all  the  present  confusion  in  Europe. 

Certainly  Benes  spoke  as  the  representative  of  the  weaker  party  in  the 
issue  between  his  country  and  the  Reich.  German  critics  might  say  that 
his  words  were  soft,  but  that  they  did  not  correspond  with  the  policy  of  his 
Government  in  the  past,1  or  at  any  rate  not  with  the  habitual  attitude  of 
the  lower  ranks  of  the  Czechoslovak  civil  service  in  their  dealings  with  the 
Sudeten  Germans.  That  was  a  matter  for  argument.  What  was  undeniable 
was  that,  while  at  Nuremberg  coarse  insults  were  being  flung  at  the  Czechs, 
who  were  represented  as  the  agents  of  Moscow’s  plans  for  war,  Benes 

1  e.g.  Deutsche  diplomatisch-politische  Korrespondenz,  1 1  September  1 938. 
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spoke  words  of  peace,  that  he  called  upon  all  his  countrymen  to  show  self- 
sacrifice,  moderation,  goodwill,  and  understanding  of  the  demands  of 
others,  that  on  10  September  his  was  the  voice  of  civilization.1 

(viii)  The  Nuremberg  Congress:  the  Climax 

The  voice  which  answered  Benes  from  Nuremberg  was  very  different. 
On  Monday,  12  September,  came  the  review  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Reich.  Infantry,  tanks,  aircraft,  cavalry,  14,000  men,  went  through  their 
evolutions  before  the  Ftihrer,  who  himself  gave  the  words  of  command 
before  addressing  them.  He  spoke  to  them  briefly  and  earnestly,  praising 
Germany’s  armed  might,  which  had  made  possible  the  conquest  of  Austria, 
and  expressing  his  confidence  in  them.  As  they  were  about  to  march  past 
at  the  end  of  the  review,  a  loud  chorus  ‘The  Sudeten  Germans  greet  the 
Fiihrer  sounded  across  the  suddenly  silent  fields.2  In  the  evening  followed 
Hitler’s  great  speech.3  He  began  with  the  usual  long  account  of  the  Nazi 
Party’s  struggle  from  the  early  days  of  1923  to  its  most  recent  triumphs.  He 
then  spoke  of  a  country  where  defenceless  Germans  were  subjected  to  ill 
treatment : 

I  am  speaking  of  Czechoslovakia.  This  State  is  a  democracy,  that  is  to  say  it 
was  founded  on  democratic  principles,  since  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  State,  without  being  asked  their  opinion,  were  compelled  one 
day  out  of  hand  to  accept  and  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  construction  which 
was  manufactured  at  Versailles.  As  a  genuine  democracy  this  State  forthwith 
began  to  oppress,  to  ill-treat,  and  to  deprive  of  its  vital  rights  the  majority  of  its 
inhabitants.  .  .  . 

Amongst  the  majority  of  the  nationalities  which  are  suffering  oppression  in 
this  State  there  are  to  be  found  three  and  a  half  million  Germans,  that  is  to  say 
about  as  many  people  of  our  race  as,  for  example,  the  whole  population  of 
Denmark.  .  .  .  The  conditions  in  this  State,  as  is  generally  known,  are  intolerable. 
Here  in  political  life  over  seven  and  a  half  millions4  in  the  name  of  the  right  of 
self-determination  of  a  certain  Mr.  Wilson  are  deprived  of  their  right  of  self- 
determination.  In  economic  life  these  seven  and  a  half  millions  are  being  systemati¬ 
cally  ruined  and  thus  devoted  to  a  slow  process  of  extermination.  This  misery  of 
the  Sudeten  Germans  is  indescribable.  It  is  sought  to  annihilate  them.  As 
human  beings  they  are  oppressed  and  scandalously  treated  in  an  intolerable 
fashion.  When  three  and  a  half  million  members  of  a  people  which  numbers 
nearly  eighty  millions  may  not  sing  a  song  they  like  simply  because  it  does  not 

1  Cf.  BeneS’s  personal  statement  on  the  situation  to  Newton  on  14  September  ( D.Brit.F.P . 
ii.  332-3)- 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  13  September  1938. 

3  The' text  of  the  more  important  passages  will  be  found  in  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1938,  ii. 
191-8,  the  translation  being  taken  from  Hitler,  Speeches  (Baynes),  ii.  1487-99. 

4  Hitler  evidently  included  the  Slovaks  (about  millions)  as  well  as  Magyars,  Poles,  Jews, 
and  Ruthenes  among  ‘the  nationalities  which  are  suffering  oppression’  at  the  hands  of  the 
Czechs. 
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please  the  Czechs,  or  when  they  are  beaten  until  the  blood  flows  solely  because 
they  wear  stockings  the  sight  of  which  offends  the  Czechs,  01  v,  en  t  ey  are 
terrorized  and  ill-treated  because  they  use  a  form  of  greeting  which  the  Czechs 
dislike,  although  they  use  it  only  in  greeting  each  other  and  not  in  greeting 
Czechs,  when  they  are  hunted  and  harried  like  helpless  wild-fowl  for  every 
expression  of  their  national  sentiment— this  may  perhaps  cause  the  worthy 
representatives  of  our  democracies  no  concern :  they  may  possibly  welcome  it 
since  in  this  case  only  some  three  and  a  half  million  Germans  are  in  question, 
but  I  can  only  say  to  the  representatives  of  these  democracies  that  this  does 
concern  us,  and  that  if  these  tortured  creatures  can  of  themselves  find  no  justice 
and  no  help  they  will  get  both  from  us.  The  depriving  of  these  people  of  then 
rights  must  come  to  an  end.  ... 

In  my  speech  of  22  February1  before  the  German  Reichstag  I  stated  that  the 
Reich  would  not  tolerate  any  further  oppression  and  persecution  of  these  three 
and  a  half  million  Germans,  and  I  would  ask  the  statesmen  of  foreign  countries 
to  be  convinced  that  this  is  no  mere  form  of  words. 

Speaking  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  Hitler  said  that  a  ‘final  line  had  been 
drawn,  in  order  ‘to  end  the  eternal  quarrel  with  France  once  and  for  all  . 
On  other  frontiers,  too,  the  Reich  had  taken  the  same  decisi\  e  measures 
and  adopted  the  same  attitude’. 

We  have  voluntarily  taken  upon  ourselves  the  heaviest  sacrifices  through 
surrendering  claims  of  ours  in  order  to  maintain  peace  for  Euiope  in  the  future 
and  above  all  to  smooth  the  way  for  a  reconciliation  of  the  peoples.  .  .  .  Neither 
in  the  press  nor  in  the  film  nor  on  the  stage  has  any  propaganda  been  per¬ 
mitted  which  ran  counter  to  this  decision.  Not  even  in  literature  was  any 
exception  allowed. 

The  naval  agreement  with  Great  Britain,  again,  was  a  ‘contribution  to 
the  final  relieving  of  tension  and  to  the  pacification  of  European  conditions’ . 
In  Poland,  ‘a  great  statesman  and  patriot  was  ready  to  conclude  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  Germany’,  and  a  pact  was  signed  ‘which  means  more  for  the 
peace  of  Europe  than  all  the  speechifying  in  the  Temple  of  the  League  of 
Nations  at  Geneva  taken  together’. 

Since  ‘the  self-limitation  and  self-restraint’  shown  by  Germany  had 
‘apparently  been  interpreted  by  many  as  merely  weakness’,  Hitler  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  ‘correct  this  mistake’  by  declaring  that 

the  German  Reich  is  not  willing  in  general  to  express  a  lack  of  interest  in  all 
European  questions  and  in  particular  it  is  not  prepared  to  remain  indifferent  to 
the  suffering  and  the  life  of  a  sum-total  of  three  and  a  half  million  Germans  or 
to  take  no  further  part  in  their  misfortune. 

He  went  on  to  speak  at  some  length  of  the  elections  in  Czechoslovakia 
and  of  the  ‘crisis’  of  21  May.2  He  declared  that  there  had  been  an  ‘in¬ 
famous  campaign’  in  Czechoslovakia  ‘to  cast  suspicion  upon’  Germany 

1  An  error  for  20  February  (1938).  2  See  Chapter  III  above,  p.  122. 
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and  ‘to  throw  all  Europe  into  a  state  of  alarm’,  and  that  ‘a  Great  Power’ 
could  not  for  a  second  time  suffer  such  an  infamous  encroachment  upon 
its  rights’,  and  he  revealed  the  fact  that  this  episode  had  caused  him  to 
order  additional  increases  in  the  strength  of  the  army  and  air  force,  and 
the  immediate  completion  of  the  western  fortifications — ‘the  most  gigantic 
fortification  line  of  all  times’.1 

I  have  made  this  mightiest  effort  of  all  times  [declared  Hitler]  in  the  service  of 
peace.  But  in  no  circumstances  am  I  willing  to  look  on  calmly  for  ever  at  a  further 
oppression  of  German  fellow-countrymen  in  Czechoslovakia  ...  I  believe  that 
I  shall  serve  peace  best  if  I  leave  no  doubt  upon  this  point.  .  .  .  My  demand  is  that 
the  oppression  of  three  and  a  half  million  Germans  in  Czechoslovakia  shall 
cease  and  that  its  place  shall  be  taken  by  the  free  right  of  self-determination.  We 
should  be  sorry  if,  through  this,  our  relation  to  the  other  European  States  should 
be  troubled  or  suffer  damage.  But  in  that  case  the  fault  would  not  lie  with  us. 
Besides,  it  is  the  business  of  the  Czechoslovak  Government  to  discuss  matters 
with  the  representatives  of  the  Sudeten  Germans  and  in  one  way  or  another 
to  bring  about  an  understanding.  My  business,  the  business  of  us  all,  my  fellow- 
countrymen,  is  to  take  care  that  here  from  a  right  there  does  not  come  a  denial 
of  right.  ...  I  am  in  no  way  willing  that  here  in  the  heart  of  Germany 
through  the  dexterity  of  other  statesmen  a  second  Palestine  should  be  permitted 
to  arise.  The  poor  Arabs  are  defenceless  and  perhaps  deserted.  The  Germans 
in  Czechoslovakia  are  neither  defenceless  nor  are  they  deserted,  and  folk  should 
take  notice  of  that  fact. 

At  the  end  of  his  long  speech  Hitler  told  his  hearers  that  he  had 

caused  the  insignia  of  the  old  German  Empire  to  be  brought  to  Nuremberg  in 
order  that  not  only  our  own  German  people  but  also  a  whole  world  may  bethink 
themselves  that  more  than  half  a  millenium  before  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World  already  a  mighty  Germanic-German  Reich  was  in  existence.  Dynasties 
came  and  passed,  external  forms  have  changed.  The  people  has  renewed  its 
youth,  but  in  its  substance  it  has  remained  eternally  the  same.  The  German 
Reich  has  slumbered  long.  The  German  people  is  now  awakened  and  has 
offered  itself  as  wearer  of  its  own  millenial  crown.  For  us,  the  historical  witnesses 
of  this  resurrection,  there  lies  in  that  fact  a  proud  happiness,  a  humble  gratitude 
before  the  Almighty.  For  the  rest  of  the  world  this  should  be  alike  spur  and  lesson 
— a  spur  to  study  history  once  again  from  a  higher  watch-tower:  a  lesson  not 
to  fall  into  the  mistakes  of  the  past.  .  .  .  Comrades,  National  Socialists,  you  have 
the  right  now  once  again  proudly  to  carry  high  the  German  head.  All  of  us  have 
the  duty  never  again  to  bow  the  head  beneath  an  alien  will.  Let  that  be  our 
vow.  So  help  us  God! 

1  Hitler  gave  some  figures  to  illustrate  his  statement:  under  Todt  278,000  workmen  had  been 
employed  and  in  addition  84,000  other  workmen,  100,000  men  from  the  Labour  Service  of  the 
Reich,  together  with  numerous  pioneer  battalions  and  infantry  divisions.  The  German  State 
Railway  also  brought  8,000  wagon-loads  of  material  daily.  The  fortifications  were  erected  three 
lines  deep,  in  some  cases  four  lines  deep,  where  the  total  depth  of  the  fortified  area  was  as  much 
as  50  kilometres. 

2  German,  dass  hier  nicht  aus  Reckt  Unrecht  wird. 
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The  Volkischer  Beobachter  said  that  words  were  inadequate  to  describe 
the  enthusiasm  which  the  Fiihrer’s  speech  aroused  in  the  congress;  and 
its  leading  article  of  14  September  ended  with  an  assurance  to  Hitler  and 
the  world  that  ‘behind  the  front  of  steel  and  concrete  stands  a  nation  in 
arms’ . 

Certainly  the  printed  word  fails  to  convey  the  spirit  of -violence  and 
venom  with  which  certain  passages  of  the  speech  were  uttered.  Many  of 
those  who,  in  many  countries,  listened  to  the  speech  on  the  wireless  will 
remember  the  impression  of  unbridled  savagery  given  by  the  words  ‘Ich 
spreche  von  der  Tschecho-Slowakei’. 

To  the  German  people,  long  debarred  from  receiving  any  news  from 
the  outer  world  but  such  as  their  rulers  chose  to  give  them,  Hitler’s  account 
of  the  European  situation,  and  of  Czechoslovakia  in  particular,  may  well 
have  seemed  the  plainest  statement  of  fact.  They  could  not  know  that  his 
description  of  ‘a  majority  of  the  nationalities’  in  Czechoslovakia  ‘being 
systematically  ruined  and  thus  devoted  to  a  slow  process  of  extermination’ 
was  a  fantastic  misrepresentation.  The  economic  position  of  the  Sudeten- 
land  had  been  disastrous  after  the  great  slump,  but  it  was  already  improved 
and  was  on  the  way  to  further  improvement;  and,  whatever  criticisms  can 
be  made  of  Czech  administration  in  the  other  districts  of  the  Republic,  it 
is  undeniable  that  there  the  nationalities  had  enjoyed  greater  prosperity 
than  ever  before. 

But  when  Hitler  said  that  no  propaganda  had  been  permitted  which  ran 
counter  to  the  decision  ‘to  smooth  the  way  for  a  reconciliation  of  the 
peoples’,  some  even  of  his  German  readers  must  have  been  taken  aback. 
At  intervals  throughout  the  summer  the  German  press  had  broken  out 
into  hysterical  abuse  of  the  Czechs.  If  he  did  not  count  the  Czechs  among 
the  peoples  of  Europe  and  was  understood  to  be  referring  to  the  sudden 
end  which  the  German-Polish  Pact  of  1934  had  put  to  German  press 
attacks  on  Poland,  it  may  well  be  admitted  that  in  that  case  German  policy 
was  well  supported  in  the  newspapers  of  the  Reich.  The  world  had  to  wait 
till  Czechoslovakia  had  been  finally  liquidated  before  it  again  read 
violent  abuse  of  Poland  in  the  German  press  and  understood  at  last  the 
purely  temporary  and  tactical  character  of  the  German  reconciliation 
with  Poland.  If,  again,  Hitler  did  not  count  the  Poles  among  the  peoples 
of  Europe,  but  had  in  mind  the  Western  nations,  there  had  been  in  the 
controlled  German  press  abundant  criticism  of  Britain  and  France  far 
exceeding  the  bounds  of  polite  controversy  and  not  calculated  to  ‘smooth 
the  way  for  reconciliation’ ;  not  to  mention  the  savage  sarcasm  with  which 
his  own  Ministers  were  in  the  habit  of  alluding  to  British  imperial  admini¬ 
stration.  That  German  organs  of  publicity  had  preserved  a  friendly  or  even 
restrained  attitude  towards  the  Soviet  Republic  no  one  would  pretend ;  but 
Hitler  presumably  did  not  consider  that  Power  to  be  European.  Perhaps 
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also,  because  it  had  no  common  frontier  with  Germany  and  was  in  control 
of  no  former  German  territory,  it  did  not  fall  within  the  limits  of  his 
argument. 

In  Hitler’s  references  to  the  alleged  Czechoslovak  efforts  in  May  to 
persuade  Europe  that  Germany  had  abandoned  an  intention  of  attacking 
Czechoslovakia  because  of  ‘the  resolute  attitude  of  the  Czechs  and  the 
first  interventions  of  England  and  France’,  and  in  his  statement  that  a 
Great  Power  could  not  ‘for  a  second  time  suffer  such  an  infamous  encroach¬ 
ment  upon  its  rights’,  it  was  clear  that  he  was  speaking  purely  as  a 
demagogue,  untrammelled  by  considerations  of  truth.  Upon  what  German 
‘rights’  had  an  encroachment  been  made,  if  a  possibly  erroneous  inter¬ 
pretation  had  been  placed  on  Germany’s  actions?  The  size  and  disposition 
of  the  German  armed  forces  and  the  language  of  Hitler  himself  on  20 
February1  had  given  more  than  adequate  cause  for  apprehension  in 
Czechoslovakia.  If  Hitler  felt  that  his  Government  and  country  were 
affronted  by  the  mistrust  which  they  encountered  abroad,  the  remedy 
was  simple;  to  refrain  from  words  and  acts  that  caused  alarm.  His 
remedy,  on  28  May,  had  been  ‘forthwith  [to]  put  into  execution’  and  to 
carry  out  extraordinary  extensions  of  ‘the  increases  already  announced 
both  of  the  army  and  the  air  force’.  In  fact,  Hitler  was  determined  to 
destroy  the  state  system  of  Europe,  as  it  had  been  created  in  1919,  and 
his  arguments,  at  any  given  moment  and  before  he  disclosed  his  next  active 
move,  were  either  tactical  or  purely  rhetorical  and  aimed  at  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  passion. 

But  the  world  outside  Germany  was  not  at  the  moment  interested  in 
Hitler’s  resumes  of  the  history  of  the  previous  two  decades  nor  in  his 
assertions  that  from  small  and  weak  states  no  criticism  must  be  levelled  at 
Great  Powers.  It  had  heard  all  that  before.  What  it  was  awaiting  was  the 
Ftihrer’s  declaration  of  what  he  proposed  now  to  do.  On  that  point  his 
words,  and  still  more  the  tone  in  which  they  were  uttered,  were  alarming. 
Yet,  on  examination,  they  proved  less  formidable  than  when  heard  on  the 
evening  of  12  September.  He  had  said  that  he  would  serve  peace  best  if 
he  left  no  doubt  upon  the  question  of  the  Sudeten  Germans.  Accordingly 
he  had  stated  his  demand,  which  was  ‘that  the  oppression  of  three  and 
a  half  million  Germans  in  Czechoslovakia  shall  cease  and  that  its  place 
shall  be  taken  by  the  free  right  of  self-determination’.  He  had  supported 
this  demand  with  threatening  language,  saying  that  the  Sudeten  Germans, 
unlike  ‘the  poor  Arabs’,  were  ‘neither  defenceless  nor  .  .  .  deserted,  and  folk 
should  take  notice  of  that  fact’.  But  between  these  two  passages  he  had 
inserted  another  of  very  different  tone.  It  was  ‘the  business  of  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Government’,  he  had  said,  ‘to  discuss  matters  with  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Sudeten  Germans  and  in  one  way  or  another  to  bring  about  an 

1  See  above,  pp.  53-4. 
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understanding’.  But  that  was  precisely  what  the  Czechoslovak  Government 
were  doing.  The  leaders  of  the  Sudeten  Germans  had  repeatedly  said  that 
what  they  demanded  was  the  Carlsbad  programme.  Runciman  and  his 
assistants  had  succeeded  in  persuading  Benes  and  his  Government  to  offer 
a  settlement  which,  in  Runciman’s  words,1  ‘embodied  almost  all  the 
requirements  of  the  Karlsbad  8  points,  and  with  a  little  clarification  and 
extension  could  have  been  made  to  cover  them  in  their  entirety’.  Negotia¬ 
tions  upon  that  proposed  settlement  were  to  be  opened  on  the  next  day, 
13  September.  What  Hitler  did  insist  upon  was  that  the  settlement  should 
in  fact  secure  to  the  Sudeten  Germans  conditions  of  life  satisfactory  to 
them. 

So,  after  all,  Hitler  had  left  matters  in  doubt.  He  had,  indeed,  clearly 
emphasized  that  any  continued  ‘persecution’  of  the  Sudeten  Germans 
would  have  dire  consequences.  This  suggested  that,  if  there  were  any  more 
casualties  among  the  Sudeten  Germans,  the  Reich  would  threaten  inter¬ 
vention.  But  what  settlement  was  he  demanding?  On  the  one  hand,  he 
had  demanded  ‘self-determination’  for  the  Sudeten  Germans.  What  did 
that  mean?  Twenty  years  before,  the  phrase  had  been  used  in  connexion 
with  the  aspiration  to  re-draw  the  map  of  Europe  in  such  a  way  as  to 
include  the  largest  possible  number  of  people  in  the  states  of  their  various 
nations ;  and,  where  the  wishes  of  a  population  were  considered  doubtful, 
to  decide  by  a  plebiscite  to  what  state  such  a  population  should  belong. 
The  natural  interpretation  of  Hitler’s  words  was  that  he  was  insisting  on  a 
plebiscite  in  the  predominantly  or  largely  German  districts  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  to  decide  whether  these  districts,  or  parts  of  them,  should  be  ceded 
by  Czechoslovakia  to  the  Reich.  If  that  interpretation  were  correct,  the 
British  and  French  Governments  were  in  a  most  unpleasant  position,  for 
Bonnet  had  been  informed  on  this  same  12  September  by  the  Czechoslovak 
Minister  in  Paris  that  no  Czechoslovak  Government  would  entertain 
the  idea  of  a  plebiscite.2  On  the  other  hand,  Hitler  had  represented 
the  Reich  as  merely  standing  ready  to  support  the  rights  which  should 
be  conceded  to  the  Sudeten  Germans  within  Czechoslovakia,  as  only 
demanding  that  the  settlement  to  be  negotiated  in  Prague  should  be 
indeed  an  agreed  settlement  and  that  it  should  be  loyally  put  into  effect. 
Upon  which  of  these  two  demands  was  Hitler  in  fact  insisting?  Or  was  he 
merely  feeling  his  way,  seeing  what  resistance  he  was  likely  to  encounter, 
before  producing  some  third  and  more  drastic  demand? 

(ix)  The  Situation  in  Czechoslovakia,  12-19  September  1938 

Chamberlain,  in  the  statement  which  he  made  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  28  September,  said  that  the  general  effect  of  Hitler’s  speech  on  the 

1  In  his  report  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  21  September  1938:  C.md.  5847,  no.  1,  p.  4. 

2  See  below,  pp.  338-9. 
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1 2th  had  been  ‘to  leave  the  situation  unchanged,  with  a  slight  diminution 
of  the  tension’.1  That  diminution  did  not  last  long.  On  the  night  of  1 2  Septem¬ 
ber  the  offices  of  the  SdP.  in  Prague  began  to  close  down.  The  married 
and  older  members  of  the  staff  were  given  indefinite  leave  and  prepared 
to  depart  for  their  homes.  The  next  morning  came  orders  from  Cheb  to 
burn  all  incriminating  records  and  to  leave  the  offices  in  the  hands  of  the 
few  party  officials  who  lived  permanently  in  Prague.2  In  the  afternoon 
a  heavily  censored  edition  of  the  2jit  announced  that  neither  it  nor  the 
Rundschau  nor  the  Sudetendeutsche  Pressebriefe  would  appear  again. 

Meanwhile,  after  the  close  of  Hitler’s  speech  on  12  September,  disorder 
had  broken  out  in  the  Sudetenland.  In  many  centres  the  SdP.’s  storm- 
troopers,  the  F.S.,  had  assembled  and  together  listened  to  the  speech. 
Hitler  had  ceased  to  speak  at  twenty  minutes  to  nine.  During  the  hours  of 
darkness  demonstrations  were  made  and  German  national  songs  were 
sung  all  over  the  Sudetenland.  But  in  the  north-west,  the  SdP.  of  the 
Egerland  broke  into  open  rebellion.  The  insurgents  in  many  places  were 
well  armed  with  rifles,  grenades,  bombs,  and  machine-guns.  Some  of  them 
believed  that  the  German  army  was  about  to  move  into  Czechoslovakia  to 
support  them.3  By  the  next  morning  the  mam  streets  of  Carlsbad,  Cheb, 
Falkenau,  and  other  towns  were  strewn  with  broken  glass  and  the  wreckage 
of  Czech  and  non-Nazi  shops.  During  13  September  the  revolt  spread  to 
the  villages  of  the  borderland  and  down  to  Krumau  in  the  south.  At 
Haberspirk  four  gendarmes  were  killed  in  an  attack  on  the  school  and 
police  station.  At  Schwaderbach,  where  the  German  frontier  passed 
through  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  the  Czechoslovak  officials  were  seized 
and  carried  into  Germany.4  A  party  of  twenty-six  gendarmes,  hurriedly 
sent  there,  was  similarly  overpowered  and  kidnapped.  What  happened  to 
these  and  other  unfortunate  officials  thus  carried  into  captivity  is  not  known, 
since  no  provision  for  their  release  was  included  in  the  settlement  at 
Munich  or  subsequently.  To  avoid  the  danger  of  an  unintended  clash 


1  Chamberlain’s  press  secretary  had  informed  German  press  correspondents  on  13  September 
that  Chamberlain  ‘felt  disappointed  and  hurt’  by  Hitler’s  speech.  He  was  still  ready  to  examine 
far-reaching  German  proposals  including  [a]  plebiscite,  to  take  part  m  carrying  them  into ^effect 
and  to  advocate  them  in  public’,  on  two  conditions:  ‘that  he  should  be  given  time  ,  and  that  h. 
Sudeten  Germans  should  not  take  any  precipitate  action’.  If  these  conditions  were  not  fulfilled, 
Chamberlain  ‘would  be  obliged  to  assume  that  Germany  wanted  a  European  war  (DXler  F.P 
ii-  754-5-  A  note  in  Weizsacker’s  writing  on  this  document  directed  that  the  message  should  b 

telephoned  immediately  to  Ribbentrop).  ,  , 

The  German  charge  d’affaires  in  Paris,  describing  French  reactions  to  Hitler  s  speech,  noted 

that  the  tension  had  eased  very  slightly  (ibid.  755-6) ,  while  in  Washington  the  interpretation 
given  to  the  speech,  as  reported  to  Berlin,  was  that  Hitler  was  waiting  for  a  more  favourable 

moment  for  the  annexation  of  the  Sudeten  districts  (ibid.  750) .  .  .  n._\ 

2  O.  Ullrich,  Sie  kamen  aus  aller  Herren  Lander  (Carlsbad  &  Leipzig,  Adam  Kra  g,  94  )> 

pp.  198-200. 

!  SoriiSf?”  TcZ’mm  report  two  Czech  official,  were  killed  and  one  severely  injured 
during  fighting  at  Schwaderbach  in  the  early  afternoon  ( D.Cer.F.P .  11.  749  5°)- 
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with  German  forces,  the  Czech  authorities  abandoned  Schwaderbach  and 
kept  their  forces  at  a  distance  from  the  frontier.  Similarly  As,  where  the 
windows  of  official  buildings  had  been  broken  on  the  previous  night,  and 
the  whole  of  its  district  were  abandoned  to  the  SdP.,  which  thus  for  a 
few  hours  ruled  a  minute,  ‘independent’  territory.1 

But  elsewhere  the  official  forces  acted  with  energy.  Standrecht  was 
declared  on  the  morning  of  13  September  in  the  five  districts  of  Cheb, 
Neudeck,  Pressnitz,  Elbogen,  and  Kaaden,  and  later  in  the  day  extended 
to  Carlsbad,  Falkenau,  and  Krumau.  This  measure  differed  from  martial 
law,  in  that  it  provided  for  the  trial  of  accused  persons  not  by  military  but 
by  civil  courts,  whose  judges  could  acquit  or  sentence  to  death,  without 
appeal,  the  sentence  being  carried  out  within  three  days,  unless  commuted 
to  imprisonment.2  At  the  same  time  all  meetings  and  processions  through¬ 
out  the  country  were  prohibited.  Police  and  troops  in  large  numbers  were 
hurried  up  to  the  affected  areas,  but  with  orders  to  avoid  the  use  of  force 
except  in  the  last  extremity.  Some  places,  such  as  Marienbad,  from  which 
the  police  had  retired  in  the  morning  leaving  the  town  in  the  hands  of  the 
SdP.,  were  quietly  reoccupied.  Elsewhere  there  was  fighting ;  for  example,  at 
Cheb,  where  a  determined  assault  was  made  by  the  SdP.  on  the  Socialists’ 
Volkshaus ,  the  police  finally  fired  on  the  crowd,  killing  a  Sudeten  German 
and  rounding  up  forty  prisoners.  On  14  September  the  proclamation  of 
Standrecht  was  extended  to  Graslitz,  Joachimsthal,  and  Bischofsteinitz.  But 
order  appears  to  have  been  restored,  during  the  afternoon  of  the  13th 
and  the  course  of  the  14th,  as  rapidly  as  it  had  been  disturbed  during  the 
previous  fifteen  hours.  The  chief  incident  on  the  14th  was  the  siege  of  the 
Victoria  Hotel  at  Cheb.  The  Czech  police,  in  the  course  of  their  search  for 
arms,  were  approaching  the  hotel,  which  contained  the  central  offices  of 
the  SdP.,  when  they  were  fired  upon.  The  SdP.’s  leaders  had  left  Cheb  and 
scattered,  but  enough  members  of  the  party  were  in  and  around  the  hotel 
to  put  up  a  long  resistance  to  police  and  troops  anxious  to  avoid  bloodshed. 
Only  after  three  and  a  half  hours  and  the  loss  of  two  lives  on  each  side  was 
the  hotel  captured,  and  found  to  contain  large  stores  of  arms  of  foreign 
manufacture  and  a  well-equipped  wireless  station.  On  the  15th  the 
Prager  Presse  announced  that  in  all  the  frontier  district  complete  peace  had 
been  restored.  The  number  of  the  casualties  was  then  officially  stated  to 

1  For  details  of  the  revolt,  see  A.  Henderson,  Eyewitness  in  Czechoslovakia,  pp.  179-85. 

By  1 6  September,  1 50  Czech  nationals  resident  in  Germany  had  been  arrested  by  the  Gestapo, 
with  the  intention  that,  if  any  Sudeten  Germans  tried  under  Standrecht  were  executed,  a  corre¬ 
sponding  number  of  Czechs  should  be  shot  (German  Foreign  Ministry  Memorandum,  1 6  Septem¬ 
ber.  D.Ger.h.P.  ii.  807).  I  he  Czechoslovak  Government  were  formally  notified  of  these  reprisals 
on  the  evening  of  the  1  7th  by  Hencke.  He  was  informed  that  so  far  no  sentences  had  been  passed 
on  Sudeten  Germans  (ibid.  827).  On  23  September,  after  the  German  press  had  announced  that 
12  Sudeten  Germans  had  been  executed,  the  Czechoslovak  Legation  in  Berlin  informed  the 

German  Foreign  Ministry  that  no  death  sentences  had  so  far  been  carried  out  (ibid  802  (no 
576)).  •  JO  V  • 
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have  been  23  dead  (13  Czechs,  of  whom  ten  were  police,  and  10  Sudeten 
Germans)  and  75  wounded  (61  Czechs  and  14  Sudeten  Germans).1 

The  revolt  in  the  Egerland  had  failed.  The  attempt  at  civil  war  and  the 
provocation  of  widespread  disturbance,  which  would  have  justified  the 
assertion  that  the  Czechoslovak  Government  were  incapable  of  maintaining 
order,  had  come  to  nothing.  For  Czechoslovakia  was  very  different  from 
Austria.  There  the  forces  of  rebellion  had  had  the  support  of  many  elements 
in  the  police  and  the  army.  Here  the  police  and  the  army  were  entirely 
loyal  to  their  Government  and  appeared  on  the  scene  so  quickly  and  in 
such  overwhelming  force  that  the  rebellion  had  hardly  broken  out  before 
it  was  quelled. 

The  leaders  of  the  SdP.  were  apparently  in  a  quandary  by  14  September. 
Henlein,  Frank,  and  several  other  prominent  members  of  the  SdP.  crossed 
the  frontier  on  that  day  at  As,  and  set  up  their  headquarters  at  Selb  in 
Bavaria.  The  group  was  said  to  have  travelled  in  ‘a  considerable  convoy  of 
cars’,  and  their  departure  was  therefore  known  to  the  local  population, 
both  Czech  and  German.2  No  mention  of  their  having  left,  or  intending 
to  leave,  Czechoslovakia  was,  however,  made  in  a  communique  issued  by 
the  party  on  the  14th.  This  quoted  their  ultimatum  of  the  previous  night3 
and  described  their  conversations  with  members  of  the  Runciman  Mission, 
ending  by  announcing  that  the  Parliamentary  Club  of  the  Sudeten  Party 
would  remain  in  being,  that  Kundt,  president  of  the  Club,  had  arrived  in 
Prague  to  convey  the  necessary  instructions,  and  that  in  addition  Peters, 
Rosche,  and  Neuwirth  were  also  remaining  in  Prague.  As  the  Government, 
when  announcing  their  inability  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  SdP.’s  ulti¬ 
matum,  had  added  that,  if  peace  and  order  were  restored  in  three  or  four 
days,  they  would  be  prepared  to  resume  the  interrupted  negotiations,  it 
looked  as  though  the  SdP.  might  be  prepared  to  accept  the  defeat  of  their 
rebellion  and  to  return  to  the  discussions. 

A  new  situation  was  created  when  it  became  known  that  Chamberlain 
was  to  fly  to  Berchtesgaden  the  next  day.  To  Czech  public  opinion  the 
astonishing  news  brought  at  least  a  respite  from  the  expectation  of 
immediate  war  with  the  Reich,  though  reflection  brought  the  uneasy 
suspicion  that  this  meeting  of  the  foreign  statesmen  foreboded  a  decision 
at  Czechoslovakia’s  expense.  Henlein  now  had  the  way  clear  before  him. 
With  the  weakening  of  the  Western  Powers,  of  which  the  British  Prime 
Minister’s  visit  was  evidence,  there  was  no  further  need  of  pretence.  If  the 
revolt  had  failed  to  shake  the  Czech  control  of  the  Egerland,  it  had 

1  An  announcement  of  the  Czechoslovak  Ministry  of  the  Interior  reported  by  the  German 
Legation  to  Berlin  on  16  September  gave  the  total  number  killed  between  the  12th  and  the  15th 
as  27,  of  whom  11  were  Sudeten  Germans,  3  Czech  civilians,  and  13  Czech  police,  gendarmerie 
or  soldiers  (ibid.  812). 

2  Report  from  Hencke,  17  September  (ibid.  827-8). 

3  See  above,  p.  259. 
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marvellously  succeeded  in  a  larger  sphere.  It  had  persuaded  the  Western 
Powers  that  Germany  was  now  on  the  point  of  intervention  and  had  in¬ 
duced  them  to  ignore  the  Czechoslovak  Government  and  to  negotiate 
directly  with  Hitler.  Accordingly  on  the  morning  of  15  September  Henlein 
issued  two  proclamations  to  his  followers.  The  first  bade  them  use  ‘all 
means  in  their  power  in  self-defence  against  Czech  tyranny’.1  The  second, 
issued  by  the  Deutsches  Nachrichtenburo,  and  broadcast  from  German 
wireless  stations,  declared  that  the 


Czech  people  have  made  it  obvious  to  the  whole  world  that  it  is  finally  impossible 
to  live  together  with  them  in  one  State.  Experience  gained  during  twenty  years 
of  domination  by  force,  and  especially  the  heavy  sacrifices  of  human  life  during 
the  last  few  days,  compel  me  to  declare  the  following: 

(1)  In  1919  we  were  forced  into  the  Czech  State  against  our  will  by  the  with¬ 
holding  of  our  right  to  self-determination,  which  had  been  solemnly 
promised  to  us. 

(2)  Without  ever  renouncing  our  right  to  self-determination  we  have 
attempted,  at  the  greatest  sacrifice,  to  do  everything  possible  to  safe¬ 
guard  our  existence  within  the  Czech  State. 

All  attempts  to  persuade  the  Czech  people  and  their  responsible 
representatives  to  accept  an  honorable  and  just  settlement  have  been 
wrecked  by  their  implacable  determination  to  destroy  us. 

In  this  hour  of  Sudeten  German  misery  I  come  before  you,  the  German 
people,  and  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  declare  that: 

We  wish  to  live  as  free  Germans!  We  want  peace  and  work  again  in  our  home¬ 
land!  We  want  to  return  to  the  Reich!  God  be  with  us  and  our  righteous  struggle!2 

This  was  at  last  an  open  defiance  and  high  treason  towards  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  State.  Later  in  the  day  the  Czech  radio  announced  that  Henlein 
would  be  arrested  if  found.  But  he  and  Frank,  and  several  thousands  of 
their  adherents,  had  already  crossed  the  frontier  into  Germany  before  the 
proclamations  had  been  issued. 

A  short  period  of  uncertainty  and  hope  followed,  after  the  flight  of  the 
SdP.’s  leaders.  The  fear  that  at  any  moment  the  hurricane  of  invasion,  with 
the  bombing  of  Prague  and  Plzen,  might  burst  on  the  country  was  still 
ever  present,  though  the  mysterious  conversations  in  Berchtesgaden  and 
London  seemed  to  have  delayed  the  outbreak  of  war.  Meanwhile  the 
situation  in  Czechoslovakia  improved.  On  16  September  the  proclamation 
of  Standrecht  was  extended  to  eight  more  districts  along  the  Saxon  and 
Silesian  borders;  and  in  sixty-three  districts  an  order  was  issued  for  the 
immediate  surrender  of  all  firearms.  The  Sudeten  German  response  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  general  strike  at  Liberec  and  numerous  strikes  in  factories 


1  The  Times,  16  September  1938. 

2  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  801-2.  A  translation  of  the  text  published  in  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  16  Septem¬ 
ber  1938,  will  be  found  in  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1938,  ii.  205-6. 
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elsewhere.  But  armed  clashes  and  casualties  were  few.  The  Government 
ordered  the  dissolution  of  the  SdP.’s  Freiwilliger  Schutzdienst,  and  the 
suspension  of  all  activity  by  the  SdP.  itself.  This  did  not  affect  the  party’s 
members  individually.  The  SdP.’s  deputies  and  senators  were  not  molested, 
and  local  councillors  belonging  to  the  party  continued  to  discharge  their 
public  functions.  But  the  party  as  such  became  an  illegal  organization.  On 
behalf  of  the  Government  Bechyne,  the  Vice-Premier,  made  a  strong 
statement  to  the  editor  of  the  Lidove  JVoviny  concerning  the  rumours  of  a 
possible  plebiscite  in  the  mixed-language  areas  of  Bohemia.  He  said  that  a 
plebiscite  would  be  the  quickest  way  to  war.  No  Czechoslovak  Government 
would  accept  it. 

Were  such  a  Government  to  be  found,  they  would  be  overthrown  within  a 
few  hours,  overthrown  by  the  embittered  nation,  which  would  choose  death 
rather  than  mutilation  of  its  fatherland.  Further,  such  a  plebiscite  would  bring 
no  solution,  for  at  least  a  million  Germans  would  flee  from  the  plebiscite  area 
into  the  interior — and  so  we  should  have  a  new  German  minority,  which  would 
provide  the  excuse  for  a  new  Sudeten  German  question  and  for  further  pressure 
on  the  Czechoslovak  Republic  until  the  country  should  be  completely  destroyed. 
Tell  your  readers  to  be  calm.  We  shall  have  no  plebiscite  and  no  international 
police  in  this  State.  We  have  ourselves  restored  order  and  we  can  ourselves 
maintain  it.  We  will  show  that  we  can  carry  out  our  programme  for  giving  full 
equality  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  Republic.  I  beg  the  public  to  have  full  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  Government  and  the  army.1 


But  the  most  striking  development  of  these  few  days  was  the  revulsion  of 
feeling  among  the  Sudeten  Germans  in  favour  of  a  negotiated  settlement 
with  the  Government.  The  speedy  success  of  the  authorities  in  suppressing 
the  Egerland  revolt  within  three  days  had  only  been  rendered  possible 
by  the  reluctance  of  the  mass  of  the  Sudeten  Germans  to  plunge  into  civil 
war.  That  Standrecht  was  applied  to  only  sixteen  out  of  forty-nine  German 
districts  indicates  how  far  from  widespread  the  revolt  had  been.  The 
flight  of  the  leaders  and  the  disappearance  of  thousands  of  the  SdP.’s 
fighting  men  over  the  frontier  suddenly  delivered  the  Sudeten  Germans 
from  the  control  of  the  party  and  caused  them  to  welcome  proposals  for 
a  peaceful  settlement;2  for,  if  the  revolt  were  to  be  followed  by  a  German 
invasion,  the  one  certainty  was  that  the  Sudetenland  would  be  utterly 
devastated.  The  fact  that  at  As,  Marienbad,  Neuern,  Braunau,  and 
perhaps  elsewhere,  prominent  local  leaders  of  the  SdP.  welcomed  the 


1  Prager  Press* ,  17  September  1938.  .  .  ,  ,  ,  . 

3  The  German  Legation  at  Prague  sent  a  series  of  reports  to  Berlin  emphasizing  the  bad  ettect 
on  Sudeten  German  morale  produced  by  the  desertion  of  the  leaders  and  by  broadcast  messages 
from  Germany  describing  the  situation  in  the  Sudeten  districts  in  terms  which  bore  little  or  no 
relation  to  the  facts  but  which  were  calculated  to  increase  the  fears  of  the  population  and  en¬ 
courage  a  large-scale  exodus.  See  a  report  from  Eisenlohr  of  14  September  (D.Ger.F.P.  n.  7^4) 
and  four  telegrams  from  Hencke  of  the  17th  (ibid.  822,  824-5,  and  827-  ). 
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restoration  of  order  and  offered  their  services  in  the  maintenance  of  peace 
was  highly  satisfactory  to  the  Government,  even  though  it  might  have 
meant  no  more  than  a  change  of  tactics.  Of  greater  importance  were  the 
discussions  between  a  section  of  the  former  SdP.  and  representatives  of 
the  former  German  Agrarian  and  Catholic  parties  with  a  view  to  the 
formation  of  a  new  party  which,  in  the  name  of  the  Sudeten  Germans, 
could  continue  the  negotiations  with  the  Government.  Other  negotiations 
were  proceeding  between  the  German  Social  Democrats  and  the  two 
smaller  former  German  parties,  which  resulted  in  a  proclamation  declaring 
that  the  ‘Fourth  Plan’  provided  a  suitable  basis  for  negotiation  and  that 


it  is  now  the  task  of  the  peace-loving  Sudeten  Germans  to  provide  new  partners 
for  the  assurance  of  an  agreement  between  the  nationalities.  .  .  .  The  only  way 
out  of  the  present  situation  is  the  voluntary  co-ordination  of  all  German  parties 
and  groups  in  one  community  which  shall  serve  the  people  and  their  homeland. 
All  special  private  and  party  interests  should  be  subordinated  to  the  creation  of 
a  National  Council  of  all  peaceable  Sudeten  Germans.1 


If  the  Czechoslovak  Government  saw  in  the  signs  of  Sudeten  German 
willingness  to  collaborate  in  a  negotiated  settlement  the  most  encouraging 
feature  of  the  new  situation,  support  also  reached  them  from  other 
quarters.  On  16  September  members  of  the  historic  aristocratic  families  of 
Bohemia  Lobkowitz,  Colloredo,  Kinsky,  Schwarzenberg,  Czernin, 
Kolowrat,  Wratislaw,  Salm,  Schonborn,  and  others — met  and  drew  up 
a  statement  which  was  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Republic. 

Our  wish  [ran  this  statement]  that  the  old  frontiers  of  the  Czech  Grown  may 
remain  inviolate  arises  out  of  our  anxiety  for  the  future  of  those  who  come  after 
us  and  from  our  feeling  of  responsibility  for  the  liberty  and  prosperity  of  the  Czech 
Germans.  Our  forefathers  always  insisted  upon  friendly  relations  between  the 
two  nations  which  are  settled  in  our  country  and  we  likewise  desire  that  our 
countrymen  of  the  German  language  also  may  share  with  us  our  love  for  our 
indivisible  country.2 

Three  days  later,  on  iq  September,  the  meeting  of  the  Parliamentary 
Club  of  the  Slovak  Popular  (autonomist)  Party  at  Bratislava  (Pressburg) 
issued  a  communique  which,  while  insisting  on  the  autonomy  provided  bv 
the  ‘Fourth  Plan’,  professed  loyalty  to  the  Czechoslovak  State.3  The  state¬ 
ment  included  two  demands :  first,  full  respect  for  the  individuality  of  the 


1  A.  Henderson,  Eyewitness  in  Czechoslovakia,  p.  194. 

Ripka,  Munich,  p.  52;  cf.  The  Times,  17  September  1938. 

3  Kundt  had  for  some  days  been  trying  to  persuade  the  Slovak  People’s  Party  to  make  a  public 
demand  for  autonomy.  After  the  issue  of  the  communique  Hencke  telegraphed  to  Berlin  that 
Kundt  would  try  to  get  in  touch  again  with  the  Slovaks  and  ‘induce  them  to  formulate  their 
demands  for  autonomy  more  sharply’,  but  that  he  was  doubtful  of  success  since  he  thought  that 
the  Slovak  People  s  Party  wanted  the  ‘continuance  of  close  relations’  with  the  Czechoslovak 
Government  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  852-3). 
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Slovak  people  and  the  Slovak  language;  and  secondly,  the  immediate  and 
definitive  settlement  of  the  Slovak  question,  on  the  basis  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Agreement,  and  with  a  legislative  diet  for  Slovakia.  It  ended  as  follows : 

As  a  Christian  people  we  condemn  attempts  at  a  settlement  of  the  national 
problems  of  the  State  by  violence  and  bloodshed.  We  express  our  profound 
conviction  that  good  relations  between  the  Czechs  and  the  Slovaks  and  thus  a 
strengthening  of  the  Czechoslovak  State  in  internal  and  external  affairs  will 
finally  be  attained.  We  desire  a  free  and  contented  people,  an  autonomous  and 
prosperous  Slovakia,  a  consolidated  Czechoslovak  Republic.  God  be  with  us!1 

The  meeting  then  sent  a  delegation  of  three  to  Prague  to  negotiate  with 
the  President  of  the  Republic  and  other  Czechoslovak  political  leaders. 

A  statement  by  a  spokesman  of  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  Berlin,  on 
17  September,  that  Germany  would  not  undertake  military  measures  in 
the  Sudeten  region  until  Chamberlain’s  efforts  for  a  solution  should  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  run  their  normal  course,2  and  the  popular  ignorance 
of  what  Chamberlain’s  proposals  might  be,  together  with  the  rallying  of 
possibly  disaffected  elements  to  the  support  of  the  Czechoslovak  Govern¬ 
ment,  combined  to  produce  a  modified  optimism  in  Prague  over  the  week¬ 
end  of  1 8  September.  The  Government,  aware  of  the  continued,  extreme 
danger  of  the  situation  and  the  possibility  of  a  lightning  attack  from 
Germany,  had  carried  out  an  unobtrusive  mobilization  of  some  reservists 
and  moved  troops  up  to  the  country’s  lines  of  defence  by  the  1 7th,3  and  on 
the  next  day  they  introduced  a  State  of  Emergency,  suspending  the  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  of  personal  freedom,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  liberty 
of  association  and  of  meetings,  and  the  secrecy  of  correspondence. 

In  the  middle  of  this  nerve-racking  pause  Hodza  broadcast  an  address 
to  the  country  at  midday  on  Sunday,  18  September.4  He  pointed  out 
how  near  to  agreement  the  negotiations  with  the  Sudeten  Germans  had 
come  at  the  moment  when  the  rebellion  had  broken  out.  And,  while 
rejecting  the  idea  of  a  plebiscite  and  announcing  the  extension  of  the 
emergency  measures,  he  made  it  clear  that,  despite  the  rebellion,  the 
Government  were  ready  to  resume  the  negotiations  where  they  had  been 
dropped.  After  the  rebellion,  as  before  it,  they  offered  their  Fourth  Plan  . 


1  Prager  Presse,  20  September  1938.  .  ,  . 

2  G  Enderis  in  New  York  Times,  18  September  1938.  This  was  corroborated  by  Goring  s  words 
to  Henderson  on  the  same  day  (17th)  that  ‘unless  something  catastrophic  occurred  Germany 
would  be  patient  at  any  rate  until  the  next  meeting  [i.e.  between  Chamberlain  and  Hitler]  took 

place’  (D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  363).  .  „  .... 

3  On  1  7  September  Weizsacker  asked  the  Czech  charge  d’affaires  in  Berlin  about  these  military 

measures.  The  German  information  was  that  ‘a  considerable  number  of  age-groups’  had  been 
called  to  the  colours  on  or  about  the  14th,  giving  the  picture  of  ‘a  secret  general  mobilization  . 
The  Czech  charge  d’affaires  replied  that  only  the  infantry  and  observer  sections  of  a  single  age- 
group  had  been  called  up  in  order  to  man  the  fortifications  ( D.Ger.F.P .  u.  820-1). 

4  For  the  full  text  see  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1938)  ii-  209-13. 
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Hodza  rejected  the  idea  of  a  plebiscite,  which  was,  he  said,  ‘unacceptable, 
not  only  from  the  subjective  standpoint  of  the  State,  but  also  objectively, 
because  it  would  open  up  a  series  of  new  problems’,  but  he  declared  ‘in 
the  name  of  all  the  lawful  authorities  of  this  State’  that 


in  spite  of  Henlein’s  refusal  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Czechoslovak  Government 
over  the  settlement  of  the  nationalities  problem  and  in  spite  of  his  attempted 
revolt,  the  Government’s  policy  of  coming  to  an  understanding  with  the  various 
nationalities,  and  particularly  with  the  Sudeten  Germans,  remains  unchanged. 
We  shall  continue  to  defend  the  complete  integrity  of  the  State  and  to  negotiate 
on  the  basis  of  our  recent  proposals.  The  Government  has  no  further  need  of  Hen- 
lein  and  the  other  fugitive  leaders  in  this  connexion.  Events  here,  and  the  collapse 
of  the  revolt,  are  the  best  proof  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  masses  of  the 
Sudeten  German  people  with  whom  the  Government  has  to  deal  are  in  favour 
of  a  peaceful  settlement  of  national  relations  and  the  nationalities  problem. 

The  Government  will  adopt  no  policy  of  reprisals  or  persecution.  It  must, 
however,  see  that  the  law  is  respected  and  order  maintained.  No  concessions  can 
be  made  on  that  point,  for  only  in  peaceful  and  orderly  conditions  can  a  complete 
and  reasonable  settlement  be  reached. 

The  Prime  Minister  went  on  to  emphasize  the  determination  of  the 
Government  to  reach  a  satisfactory  settlement  not  only  of  the  Sudeten 
German  problem,  but  also  of  those  of  the  other  nationalities.  He  alluded 
to  the  lack  of  loyalty  to  the  state  shown  by  a  section  of  the  Slovaks  (which 
may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  loyal  declaration  of  the  next  day  by  the 
parliamentary  representatives  of  the  Slovak  Popular  Party)  and  to  the  loyalty’ 
of  the  majority  of  the  Slovaks  and  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Carpatho- 
Russians  (Ruthenes).  He  ended  with  an  appeal  for  unity7: 

The  lesson  of  the  centuries  has  taught  us  that  no  one  may  dream  of  peace  who 
is  not  capable  of  fighting  for  it.  Let  us  therefore  go  forward  to  meet  the  days  to 
come  with  quiet  hearts.  We  are  a  people  who  know  how  to  defend  ourselves, 
whatever  may  happen,'  for  we  remain  true  to  ourselves.  We  want  peace  and 
freedom,  freedom  and  peace.  We  neither  use  nor  need  to  use  strong  words.  We 
need,  and  we  possess,  firmness  and  stout  hearts. 

The  Czechoslovak  Premier’s  words  of  determination  and  his  allusions  to 
the  desire  of  the  Sudeten  Germans  for  a  negotiated  settlement  were  directed 
not  only  to  his  own  people,  but  to  the  British  and  French  statesmen  who 
met  in  London  on  the  same  day,  18  September.1  The  Czechs  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  fight  should  they  be  attacked.  But  they  could  only  do  so  if  they 
were  supported,  and  the  suspicion  had  increasingly  grown  amongst  them 
that  they  were  about  to  be  abandoned.  Everything  depended  upon  the 
ability  and  willingness  of  the  Western  Powers  to  risk  a  conflict  with  the 
Reich,  should  Hitler  demand  the  partition  of  Czechoslovakia.  When 

1  See  below,  pp.  337  seqq. 
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the  news  of  the  decisions  taken  in  London  reached  Prague  on  Monday, 
19  September,1  there  was  no  more  talk  of  a  new  Sudeten  German 
Party  with  which  the  Government  could  resume  negotiations.  If  the 
Western  Powers  themselves  insisted  that  the  Sudetenland  must  be  ceded 
to  Germany,  there  was  no  sense  in  negotiating  for  its  autonomy  under 
Prague. 


1  See  below,  p.  346. 
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(i)  The  Attitude  of  the  Western  Powers  after  the  Nuremberg 

Congress 

The  day  after  Hitler’s  speech  at  Nuremberg,  13  September,  was  the 
turning-point  of  the  whole  Czechoslovak  drama.  Although  he  had  not 
made  any  definite  demand  and  had  appeared  to  leave  the  door  open  for 
further  negotiations,  he  had  insisted  that  the  Reich  was  the  protector  of 
the  Sudeten  Germans  and  would  no  longer  allow  them  to  be  oppressed. 
Immediately  after  the  news  of  his  speech  had  come  that  of  the  fighting  in 
the  Egerland.  Was  it  possible  that  Hitler  would  refrain  from  intervening? 
Only,  it  seemed  to  those  who  were  trying  to  guess  at  his  mind,  on  one  of 
two  conditions.  If  the  Western  Powers,  calling  on  the  U.S.S.R.  to  fulfil  her 
treaty  obligations,  clearly  announced  their  determination  to  assist  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  against  aggression,  Hitler  might  give  way  and  allow  the  negotia¬ 
tions  to  proceed.  But  that  alternative  meant  risking  a  European  war.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  Western  Powers  abandoned  their  attempt  to  force 
the  Czechs  to  reorganize  their  country  and  co-operated  with  Hitler  in 
dismembering  Czechoslovakia,  then  he  would  have  no  need  to  start  a  war; 
his  work  would  be  done  for  him. 

It  was  for  France  to  decide.  She  was  Czechoslovakia’s  allv.  Great 
Britain  s  contribution  had  been  to  send  the  Runciman  Alission  to  Prague, 
and  it  looked,  on  13  September,  as  though  that  attempt,  when  apparently 
on  the  verge  of  success,  had  been  nullified  by  the  conjunction  of  the  affair 
at  Moravska  Ostrava,  Hitler’s  promises  to  help  the  Sudeten  Germans,  the 
rebellion  of  the  SdP.,  and  the  concentration  of  vast  German  forces  near 
the  Czechoslovak  frontier.  The  French  Government  had  to  decide  what 
was  to  be  their  next  step. 

Their  position  was  one  of  terrifying  responsibility.  There  were  those  in 
official  positions  and  in  journalism  who  had  spread  the  belief  that  in  the 
event  of  war  France  was  by  no  means  sure  of  British  support.  In  an  article 
in  the  Populaire  of  11  September,  Blum,  the  Socialist  leader,  put  the 
responsibility  squarely  on  Great  Britain : 

Perhaps  Chancellor  Hitler  believes  that  Great  Britain  would  never  go  to  war 
for  Czechoslovakia.  ...  He  knows  that  France  is  determined;  but  he  argues  that, 
if  at  the  decisive  hour  she  does  not  feel  that  Great  Britain  is  at  her  side,  she  will 
hesrtate  to  keep  her  word.  The  British  position  rs  therefore  of  a  doubly  capital 
importance;  first  in  itself  and  secondly  because  Germany  may  assume  that 
Great  Britain  will,  in  the  last  resort,  determine  the  French  attitude.  That  is  why 
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peace  depends  to  such  a  large  extent  upon  the  words  spoken  by  Great  Britain  in 
Berlin.1 


In  London  on  9  September  there  had  been  ministerial  consultations  on 
the  subject  of  sending  a  further  warning  to  the  German  Government  that 
recourse  to  force  would  mean  a  general  conflict  in  which  France  and  Great 
Britain  would  inevitably  become  involved.2  The  outcome  was  a  note 
dispatched  to  Henderson  on  9  September.^  Henderson,  now  at  Nuremberg, 
was  to  read  it  at  once  to  Ribbentrop  and  to  present  a  copy  for  immediate 
transmission  to  Hitler.  But  the  British  Ambassador  believed  that,  were 
he  to  give  Hitler  an  official  warning,  the  effect  would  be  to  infuriate 
him  and  drive  him  into  immediate  aggression  on  Czechoslovakia.  In 
arriving  at  this  view,  Henderson  was  influenced  by  the  fact  that  Hitler 
and  the  German  Government  had  reacted  very  badly  to  the  warnings 
conveyed  to  them  by  the  British  and  French  Governments  at  the  time  of 
the  May  crisis  and  by  his  conviction  that  any  repetition  of  such  a  threat 
would  be  disastrous.4  Accepting  Henderson’s  advice,  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  did  not  insist  on  the  official  warning,5  but  they  were  satisfied  that 
the  substance  of  the  demarche  had  been  conveyed  by  Henderson  to  all  the 
principal  German  leaders — except  Hitler  himself.  In  these  conversations 
with  Goring,  Goebbels,  Neurath,  and  Ribbentrop,  Henderson  was  ‘con¬ 
fident  that  the  position  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  was  absolutely  clear 
to  them’.6  Actually,  there  was  no  knowing  the  exact  terms  in  which 
Ribbentrop  or  any  of  the  other  Nazi  leaders  had  reported  the  British 
Ambassador’s  words  to  Hitler;  and  it  was  precisely  the  difficulty  of  estab¬ 
lishing  contact  with  the  Chancellor  which,  as  Chamberlain  said  on 
28  September,  formed  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  British  Premier’s  journey 


1  Quoted  in  The  Times,  12  September  1938. 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  284  (no.  824).  , 

3  The  note  included  a  reference  to  ‘the  recent  declaration  made  on  behalf  ol  the  British 
Labour  movement’  calling  on  the  Government  to  unite  with  France  and  Russia  in  resisting  any 


attack  on  Czechoslovakia  (ibid.  277-8).  .  ,  .  ,  .,  . 

4  Ibid.  280  and  283-4.  In  a  private  letter  to  Sir  Horace  Wilson  (Chief  Industrial  Adviser 
to  the  British  Government  and  Chamberlain’s  personal  adviser  on  all  matters  ever  since  he  had 
become  Prime  Minister),  dated  9  September,  Henderson  wrote  that  he  had  done  all  he  could 
‘to  prevent  anything  unpleasant  or  rather  too  unpleasant’  being  said  by  Hitler  in  his  coming 
speech  Henderson  added:  ‘And  for  Heaven’s  sake  send  no  more  instructions  as  on  May  21st. 
Believe  me  that  would  utterly  defeat  our  object  and  ensure  what  we  are  trying  to  avoid  .  . 
Our  best  friends  tell  me  that  another  May  21st  would  upset  the  whole  apple  cart  in  Hitler  s 
present  mood.  .  .  .  The  solution  lies  at  Prague,  not  Berlin  to-day.’  Later  in  the  same  letter 
Henderson  wrote:  ‘Henlein  wants  peace  and  will  agree  with  Benes  if  the  latter  is  made  to  go  far 
enough.  .  .  .  Versailles  was  the  error  which  has  got  to  be  corrected  .  .  .  otherwise  we  must  fight 
Germany  again’  (ibid.  647-8). 

5  Ibid.  285  (no.  825).  ,  ..  . 

6  Despatch  of  11  September  (ibid.  295).  Further  details  of  Hendersons  conversations  at 

Nuremberg  were  given  in  personal  letters  to  Halifax  and  Wilson  during  the  week  and  m  a  note 
giving  his^impresf ions  at  Nuremberg’  (ibid.  647  and  650-4).  See  also  D^erF.P.  n.  765-80  for 
an  account  of  the  week  by  a  member  of  the  SS  who  was  in  attendance  on  Henderson  throughout 

his  stay  at  Nuremberg. 
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to  Berchtesgaden.  It  may  have  been  doubts  whether  Hitler  had  gained  the 
desired  impression  that  caused  Chamberlain  to  make  a  statement  to 
journalists  at  the  Foreign  Office  on  Sunday,  1 1  September.1  This  state¬ 
ment,2  however,  did  not  assert  that  Britain  was  vitally  interested  in  the 
affairs  of  Central  Europe,  and  in  effect  threw  the  responsibility  for  future 
developments  on  France.  It  was  not  of  a  nature  to  impress  the  German 
Government. 

Hitler’s  speech  at  Nuremberg  followed  immediately  after  the  French 
Cabinet  meeting  on  the  afternoon  of  12  September.  Next  day  came  the 
news  of  the  Sudeten  German  revolt.  The  crisis  had  arrived.  At  any  moment 
the  German  armies  and  air  force  might  cross  the  Czechoslovak  frontiers. 
It  was  indeed  surprising,  in  view  of  Hitler’s  assurances  that  the  Sudeten 
Germans  were  neither  ‘defenceless  nor  deserted’,  that  the  invasion  had  not 
already  begun.3  Was  Hitler  recoiling  before  the  prospect  of  war?  On  that 
morning  of  13  September  the  French  Government  had  to  decide  which 
was  the  road  to  permanent  peace,  to  stand  firm  now  or  to  yield  and  then 
to  hope  for  the  best  while  preparing  for  the  worst.  But  the  Cabinet  could 
come  to  no  clear  decision.  A  decree  was  issued  prohibiting  the  export  of 
a  long  list  of  raw  materials.  It  was  announced  that  a  number  of  economic 
and  financial  decrees  had  been  prepared  and  would  come  into  force  in  the 
event  of  war.  But  there  was  no  mobilization;  only  a  statement  that  more 
reservists  might  be  called  up.4 

To  add  to  the  alarms  of  that  day,  13  September,  the  Informazione  Diplo- 
matica,  an  organ  even  more  official  than  the  rest  of  the  Italian  press, 
published  a  communique  which  suggested  that  Mussolini  was  co-operating 
closely  with  Hitler.  The  previous  issue  of  the  Informazione,  that  of  the  8th, 
had  contained  a  communique  merely  supporting  Henlein’s  demand  for 


1  See  above,  pp.  274,  275  and  note. 

2  For  full  text  of  the  statement  see  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  680-2. 

It  was  not,  of  course,  generally  known  at  the  time  that  the  plan  of  operations  against  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  which  Hitler  had  been  discussing  with  his  generals  at  Nuremberg  during  the  night 
of  9— to  September  (see  above,  p.  284),  was  intended  to  be  launched  as  the  result  of  an  ‘incident’ 
in  Czechoslovakia  which  could  be  declared  to  have  given  ‘intolerable  provocation’  to  Germany. 
During  the  insurrection  in  the  Sudetenland  which  followed  Hitler’s  speech  at  Nuremberg  there 
must  have  been  any  number  of  incidents’  which  could  have  been  used  as  an  excuse  for  a  German 
invasion,  and  the  main  reason  why  no  invasion  took  place  is  presumably  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  German  war  machine  was  not  yet  geared  up  ready  for  the  attack.  For  months  past, 
1  October  had  been  the  date  contemplated  for  the  launching  of  ‘Operation  Green’  (see  above, 
P*  *43)>  and  the  time-table  could  not  be  suddenly  accelerated  in  order  to  strike  a  fortnight  earlier. 
From  the  minutes  of  the  military  conference  at  Nuremberg  on  the  night  of  9-10  September 
(D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  727-30)  it  looks  as  though  23  September  was  then  regarded  as  X-  1 1.  This  would 
have  made  X-day  4  October,  and  the  day  on  which  the  carefully  staged  ‘incident’  was  to  take  place 

3  October.  For  the  subsequent  order  that  30  September  was  to  be  X-day,  see  below,  pp.  414-15. 

4  The  Italian  military  attache  in  Paris  estimated  on  16  September  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
calhng-up  of  parts  of  three  age-groups,  the  retention  of  men  with  the  colours,  and  an  increased 
call-up  of  reservists,  the  actual  strength  of  the  French  army  was  about  800,000  (D  Ger  F  P  ii 
809-10). 
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the  Carlsbad  programme  and  emphasizing  that  he  had  not  asked  for 
secession.  The  communique  of  the  1 3th  represented  complete  self-deter¬ 
mination  for  the  Sudeten  Germans  as  the  only  alternative  to  a  general 
war. 


It  must  be  recalled  [it  said]  that  Czechoslovakia  is  a  completely  paradoxical 
creation  of  the  diplomacy  of  Versailles,  where,  after  the  old  Austria  had  been 
demolished,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  create  a  new  one  with  its  capital  at 
Prague.  .  .  .  Benes  would  have  been  well  advised  to  accept  the  Carlsbad  points 
promptly  and  completely.  He  failed  to  do  so  because — like  the  old  Austria,  of 
which  he  is  the  principal  heir — he  has  always  been  one  hour  or  one  idea  too 
late.  Now,  after  Hitler’s  speech,  the  problem  has  been  expressed  in  plain  terms 
of  the  right  to  self-determination,  which  can  no  longer  be  denied  the  Sudeten 
Germans,  especially  by  those  who  formally  made  themselves  the  standard- 
bearers  of  this  right.  ...  To  give  the  Sudetenland  the  possibility  of  seceding 
from  Prague  is  to  choose  the  path  of  justice  and  peace.  The  other  solution  is  that 
of  confusion  and  war.1 


Italy  was  apparently  proposing  either  to  join  the  Reich  in  the  war  which 
only  the  latter  would  dream  of  unleashing  or  to  blackmail  France  in  her 
hour  of  danger  with  far-reaching  demands. 

Late  on  13  September  came  the  alarming  news  of  the  SdP.’s  ultimatum 
and  the  rupture  of  the  negotiations.  The  news  of  the  successful  restoration 
of  order  in  the  Sudetenland,  and  of  the  Czechoslovak  Government’s 
willingness  to  resume  the  negotiations  as  though  no  rebellion  had  taken 
place,  did  not  come  through  until  the  14th.2  On  the  night  of  the  13th,  the 
anxious  men  in  Paris  felt  that  the  sands  had  all  but  run  out.  ‘M.  Bonnet’, 
reported  Phipps,  Teels  that  the  whole  question  of  peace  or  war  may  now 
be  only  a  matter  of  minutes  instead  of  days.’3  If  France  was  not  to  risk 
being  dragged  into  war,  as  the  bonnetiste  Ministers  were  determined  that 
she  should  not,  something  must  be  done  at  once. 

Accordingly  that  night  Daladier  dictated  to  Phipps  an  urgent  message 
to  Chamberlain,  imploring  him  somehow  to  save  the  situation.  To  prevent 
‘at  all  costs’  the  entry  of  German  troops  into  Czechoslovakia  and  the 
consequent  ‘automatic  necessity’  for  France  to  fight,  Daladier  proposed 


1  See  The  Times,  14,  Temps,  15  September  1938.  Ciano,  when  asked  by  the  British  charge 

in  Rome,  Sir  Noel  Charles,  on  the  15th  about  Hitler’s  speech,  agreed  that  implicit  in  the  German 
demands  (though  not  mentioned  in  the  Italian  bulletin)  was  the  intention  to  hold  a  plebiscite. 
When  Charles  spoke  of  the  great  danger  of  this  procedure,  Ciano  declared  that  Italy  was  as 
strongly  opposed  to  war  as  any  of  the  other  Powers  and  was  ‘doing  her  best  to  exercise  a  moderat¬ 
ing  influence’.  This,  Charles  added  in  his  report,  was  more  than  he  had  ever  heard  Ciano  say 
before  (D  Brit  F  P  ii.  331-2).  On  the  same  day  Ciano  assured  the  German  Ambassador  that 
Italy  would  remain  a'?  Germany’s  side  however  the  situation  developed  but  referred  to 
Mussolini’s  open  letter  to  Runciman,  published  in  the  Popolo  d  Italia  that  day  (see  be  ow,  p.  33  ) 
as  a  clear  expression  of  Mussolini’s  views,  and  as  proposing  a  solution  t0>  [die]  question  of  [  ] 

future  form  of  [the]  present  Czech  State  which  could  well  s^asate 

2  See  above,  pp.  259-60,  313-  u.aru.r.r.  v  ^  ' 
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that  Runciman  should  immediately  publish  his  own  plan  and  try  to  reopen 
negotiations  in  Prague.  Alternatively,  he  suggested  the  immediate  pro¬ 
posal  to  Hitler  of  a  three-Power  conference  (Germany,  France,  and  Great 
Britain)  to  work  for  a  pacific  settlement  of  the  Sudeten  problem.1 

Bonnet’s  account  of  the  evening  of  13  September2  is  that,  at  7  p.m.,  after 
a  long  conversation  with  Daladier,  he  sent  instructions  to  Corbin  in 
London.  He  told  the  Ambassador  to  see  Chamberlain  and  Halifax  as  soon 
as  possible,  to  suggest  a  conference  of  the  European  Great  Powers — France, 
Britain,  the  U.S.S.R.,  Germany,  and  Italy  (not,  as  Daladier  in  fact  pro¬ 
posed,  only  France,  Britain,  and  Germany)— and  above  all  to  press  the 
need  for  a  united  Anglo-French  attitude.  Daladier,  he  adds,  supported 
these  instructions,  when  telephoning  to  the  British  Premier  later  in  the 
night.  Chamberlain,  in  answer  to  Corbin,  said  that  he  must  think  over 
the  French  proposal.  His  considered  reply,  Bonnet  writes,  reached  Paris 
at  midday  on  14  September  and  was  expressed  as  follows:  ‘Mr.  Neville 
Chamberlain  recognizes  the  extreme  urgency  of  action  conducted  in 
common  by  France  and  Great  Britain.  But  he  is  first  considering  the 
possibilities  of  a  direct  action  in  Berlin  which  still  seems  to  him  to  be 
possible.’3 

Bonnet  records  that  the  message  came  as  a  complete  surprise  and  that, 
for  reasons  which  are  not  apparent,  Chamberlain’s  studiously  obscure  phrase 
was  interpreted  (correctly)  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay  as  meaning  ‘a  personal 
meeting  with  Hitler’.  About  four  hours  later  came  the  wording  of  the 
telegram  that  Chamberlain  had  sent  the  previous  night  to  Hitler  and  the 
latter’s  reply.4  Although  Daladier  personally  was  somewhat  resentful  at 
this  short-circuiting  of  his  own  plans  for  a  conference  a  trois,5  a  feeling  of 
profound  relief  succeeded  the  atmosphere  of  panic  and  despair  in  France. 


(ii)  The  Meeting  at  the  Berghof  on  15  September  1938 

Daladier’s  appeal  of  13  September  was  clearly  an  S.O.S.  It  reached 
Chamberlain  as  he  was  considering  whether  the  moment  had  come  in 
which  to  try  an  expedient  for  preserving  the  world’s  peace  of  which  he  had 

D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  3 1 3  *4  (no.  86i).  2  Bonnet,  De  Washington,  pp.  231—2. 

Bonnet  s  reproduction  of  the  British  message  is  over-condensed  and  consequently  not  wholly 
accurate.  The  telegram,  which  was  drafted  late  on  13  September  and  dispatched  soon  after 
midnight,  ran:  ‘Prime  Minister  fully  recognizes  immediate  urgency  of  action  in  view  of  pace 
at  which  events  are  moving.  He  has  considered  the  two  courses  of  action  proposed  by  you,  and 
thinks  with  you  that  either  or  both  may  be  found  useful.  But  before  deciding  on  your  proposals, 
Prime  Minister  is  exploring  tonight  another  possibility  of  direct  action  in  Berlin  on  which  he 
should  hope  to  be  in  a  position  to  inform  you  fully  tomorrow.  We  have  some  hope  that  it  might 
be  helpful  on  wider  lines  you  suggest’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  ii.  318). 

4  The  telegrams  giving  the  text  of  Chamberlain’s  message  to  Hitler  and  the  gist  of  the  latter’s 
reply  were  dispatched  to  Paris  between  4  and  5  p.m.  on  14  September  (ibid.  323-5  (nos. 
8 75-6)). 

5  See  ibid.  329  (no.  883). 
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been  thinking  for  some  time.  In  a  private  letter  of  3  September  he  had 
written : 


I  keep  racking  my  brains  to  try  and  devise  some  means  of  averting  a  catas¬ 
trophe,  if  it  should  seem  to  be  upon  us.  I  thought  of  one  so  unconventional  and 
daring  that  it  rather  took  Halifax’s  breath  away.  But  since  Henderson  thought 
it  might  save  the  situation  at  the  nth  hour,  I  haven’t  abandoned  it,  though 
I  hope  all  the  time  that  it  won’t  be  necessary  to  try  it.1 

Late  on  Tuesday,  13  September,  Chamberlain  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  try  it.  In  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons 
of  28  September,  he  said: 

By  the  evening  of  14th  [evidently  a  slip  for  13th]  September  a  highly 
critical  situation  had  developed  in  which  there  was  immediate  danger  of  the 
German  troops  now  concentrated  upon  the  frontier  entering  Czechoslovakia  to 
prevent  further  incidents  occuring  in  Sudetenland,  and  fighting  between  the 
Czech  forces  and  the  Sudeten-Germans.  ...  In  those  circumstances  I  decided 
that  the  time  had  come  to  put  into  operation  a  plan  which  I  had  had  in  my  mind 
for  a  considerable  period  as  a  last  resort.2 

A  communique  of  14  September  told  the  astonished  world  what  the  plan 
was: 


The  Prime  Minister  has  sent  to  the  German  Fiihrer  and  Chancellor,  through 
His  Majesty’s  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  the  following  message: 

‘In  view  of  increasingly  critical  situation,  I  propose  to  come  over  at  once  to 
see  you  with  a  view  to  trying  to  find  peaceful  solution.  I  propose  to  come  across 
by  air  and  am  ready  to  start  tomorrow.  Please  indicate  earliest  time  at  which 
you  can  see  me  and  suggest  place  of  meeting.  Should  be  grateful  for  very  early 
reply.’ 

The  Fiihrer  and  Chancellor  has  replied  to  the  above  message  to  the  effect  that 
he  will  be  very  ready  to  meet  the  British  Prime  Minister  on  15  September 
(to-morrow).  The  Prime  Minister  is  accordingly  leaving  for  Germany  by  air 
to-morrow  morning.3 

1  Feiling,  Chamberlain,  p.  357.  It  was  during  Henderson’s  visit  to  London  for  a  Cabinet  meeting 
on  30  August  that  the  idea  was  first  discussed  with  him  ( D.Brit.F.P .  ii.  314,  note  2.  See  also  two 
letters  from  Henderson  to  Wilson  dated  9  September,  ibid.  647-9).  One  of  the  contributing 
reasons  for  the  decision  taken  was,  as  Halifax  later  informed  the  French  Government,  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  it  might  strengthen  the  moderate  elements  in  Germany,  among  whom  we  have  had 
increasing  evidence  of  growing  discontent  with  the  regime  (ibid.  323  4)  • 

2  H.G.Deb.  sthser.,  vol.  339,  col.  13.  , 

3  The  Times,  15  September  1938;  cf.  D.Brit.F.P.  11.  3 1 4-  Chamberlain  s  telegram  reached 
Foreign  Ministry  in  Berlin  during  the  night  of  1 3-1 4  September,  and  was  telephoned  to  Ribbentrop 
(who  was  at  Munich)  by  Weizsacker  at  9.30  a.m.  on  the  14th.  Ribbentrop  told  Hitler  of  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  proposal,  and  telephoned  to  Weizsacker  at  2.40  p.m.  that  Hitler  would  naturally  be  pleased 
to  receive  Chamberlain’;  Hitler  had  thought  of  suggesting  that  he  should  visit  Chamberlain  in 
view  of  the  latter’s  age,  or  that  a  rendezvous  on  Hitler’s  yacht,  the  Grille,  might  be  arranged,  but 
had  abandoned  these  ideas.  Ribbentrop  seems  later  to  have  telephoned  direct  to  Henderson 
telling  him  of  Hitler’s  acceptance  and  suggesting  that  Chamberlain  should  fly  to  Munich  on  the 

1 5 Chamberlain’s  'offer'3  to  go  to  Berchtesgaden  and,  later,  the  decision  to  hold  a  four-Power 
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Another  of  Chamberlain’s  private  letters,  of  19  September,  gives 
further  details  of  the  decision  which  he  took  on  the  night  of  13  September: 


Two  things  were  essential,  first,  that  the  plan  should  be  tried  just  when  things 
looked  blackest,  and  second  that  it  should  be  a  complete  surprise.  .  .  .  On 
Tuesday  night  I  saw  that  the  moment  had  come  and  must  be  taken,  if  I  was  not 
to  be  too  late.  So  I  sent  the  fateful  telegram  and  told  the  Cabinet  next  morning 
what  I  had  done.  ...  At  last  during  the  afternoon  my  anxiety  was  relieved. 
Hitler  was  entirely  at  my  disposal,  and  would  not  Mrs.  Chamberlain  come  too ! 
Afterwards  I  heard  from  Hitler  himself,  and  it  was  confirmed  by  others  who 
were  with  him,  that  he  was  struck  all  of  a  heap,  and  exclaimed:  ‘I  can’t  possibly 
let  a  man  of  his  age  come  all  this  way;  I  must  go  to  London.’  Of  course,  when  he 
considered  it  further,  he  saw  that  wouldn’t  do,  and  indeed  it  would  not  have 
suited  me,  for  it  would  have  deprived  my  coup  of  much  of  its  dramatic  force. 
But  it  shows  a  side  of  Hitler  that  would  surprise  many  people  in  this  country'.1 

Thus  the  French  appeal  may  very  probably  have  helped  Chamberlain 
to  decide  that  the  moment  had  come  to  propose  his  own  visit  to  Hitler. 
But  his  proposal  was  entirely  his  own  and  bore  no  resemblance  to  the 
French  suggestion  of  a  conference  of  Great  Powers. 

Chamberlain  said,  on  28  September,  that  he  had  been  astonished  at  the 
warmth  of  the  approval  with  which  his  adventure  had  been  everywhere 
received,  and  that  the  relief  which  it  had  brought  for  the  moment  had 
been  an  indication  of  the  gravity  with  which  the  situation  had  been 
viewed.  Of  those  who  were  well  informed  of  the  state  of  international 
affairs  and  of  French  opinion  in  general,  his  words  were  no  doubt  true. 
To  those  who  held  that  the  only  wise  and  honourable  course  was,  in  the 
popular  phrase,  ‘to  stand  by  Czecho’,  and  to  call  Germany’s  supposed  bluff 
by  refusing  to  tolerate  any  German  intervention  in  the  Czechoslovak 
question,  the  dangers  of  the  adventure  were  apparent.  But  even  among 
such  opponents  of  German  intervention,  the  number  of  those  who  were 
fully  prepared  to  accept  the  consequences  of  their  conviction  and  to  face 
war  rather  than  compromise  on  the  integrity  of  Czechoslovakia  was  small. 
There  was  an  immense  enthusiasm  for  Chamberlain  in  France,2  arising 
partly  from  admiration  for  a  sporting  old  gentleman,  who  was  prepared 
to  take  to  the  air  for  the  first  time  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine  and,  on  behalf 
of  the  peace  of  the  world,  to  beard  the  roaring  lion  in  his  den;  but  much 
more  from  the  reasoned  and  comforting  conviction  that  the  British  Prime 
Minister  would  not  have  suggested  the  visit  were  he  not  confident  that  he 
could  come  to  terms  with  Hitler;  in  other  words,  that  he  was  prepared  to 

conference  at  Munich  were  said  to  have  frustrated  a  simultaneous  plot  by  the  German  generals 
for  a  coup  d'etat.  The  story  of  this  will  be  told  in  the  Survey  for  1939-46  in  connexion  with  an 
account  ot  resistance  to  the  Nazis  inside  Germany  during  the  war. 

1  Feiling,  Chamberlain ,  p.  363. 

Expressions  of  warm  thanks  and  congratulations  reached  the  British  Ambassador  in  Paris 
from  Bonnet,  Millerand,  Herriot,  Reynaud,  and  others  ( D.Brit.F.P .  ii.  336-7). 
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make  considerable  concessions  to  Hitler’s  demands,  whatever  they  might 
be.  And  the  general  enthusiasm  showed  that  such  concessions  would  be 
warmly  approved,  if  they  preserved  the  peace.1  But  there  was  also  the 
great  non-political  public,  in  Britain  and  elsewhere  and  not  least  in 
Germany,  to  whom  Chamberlain’s  flight  to  Germany  brought  not  relief 
from  a  terrible  anxiety,  but  rather  a  sudden  revelation  of  the  full  danger 
with  which  the  world  was  confronted.  If  the  British  Prime  Minister  felt  it 
necessary  to  take  the  swiftest  possible  means  of  conveyance  and  personally 
to  ask  the  German  Fuhrer  on  what  terms  he  would  keep  the  peace,  then 
the  comfortable  bases  of  power  and  order,  on  which  everyday  life  depends, 
must  be  rocking  indeed.  If  Chamberlain’s  adventure  brought  relief  to 
these  non-political  millions,  it  was  a  relief  that  came  in  quick  reaction  to 
their  first  clear  perception  that  their  whole  way  of  life  was  in  jeopardy.  If 
Chamberlain  had  desired  some  form  of  popular  referendum  on  his  policy 
of  compromise,  he  must  have  seen  in  the  almost  universal  approval  of  his 
visit  to  Germany  a  clear  indication  that  he  was  desired  to  preserve  the 
peace  at  almost  any  price. 

In  the  complexities  of  modern  states  it  can  easily  happen  that  events 
desired  by  none  occur  because  matters  have  been  handled  at  every  stage 
of  their  development  by  men  without  final  authority,  whose  decisions  are 
all  contingent  on  factors  beyond  their  control  or  even  their  knowledge. 
It  was  to  break  this  impersonal  chain  of  cause  and  effect  that  Chamberlain 
went  to  Germany.  He  was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  establishing  con¬ 
tact  with  the  man  in  whose  hands  lay  the  final  decisions  of  German  policy. 
Messages  had  been  sent  through  the  usual  diplomatic  channels;  but  it  was 
more  than  possible  that  their  content  had  been  affected  by  their  passage 
through  those  channels.  The  only  thing  was  for  the  two  men,  who  had 
reached  the  positions  of  leaders  of  the  two  camps  into  which  Europe  had 
become  divided,  to  meet  and  talk  honestly  face  to  face.  Europe  might  drift 
into  war,  as  she  had  done  in  1914,  if  subordinate  figures  continued  to 
fumble  in  the  dark,  uncertain  of  what  support  they  would  receive  and  to 
what  lengths  their  opponents  were  prepared  to  go.  Chamberlain  was  a  man 
of  business  and,  as  such,  was  accustomed  to  finding  that  where  the  re¬ 
sources  of  opponents  were  roughly  equal  it  was  usually  possible  to  find  a 
compromise  tolerable  to  both  parties,  since  neither  would  insist  on  a 
competition  disastrous  to  both  rather  than  sacrifice  some  part  of  his  fu 
demand.  It  was  the  almost  universal  conviction  that,  while  war  might 
result  from  the  defective  machinery  of  a  world  divided  into  sovereign 
states,  the  meeting  of  two  men,  neither  of  whom  could  be  so  inhumanly 
evil  as  willingly  to  permit  the  horror  of  a  modern  war,  must  result  in  a 


1  Bonnet  felt  able  to  assure  Phipps,  on  15  September,  ‘that  he  would  strongly  advise  his 
Government  to  accept  any  proposal  regarding  Czechoslovakia  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  migh 
make,  whether  it  were  accepted  by  the  Czechs  or  not  (ibid.  337)  * 
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peaceful  solution.  That  conviction  caused  Chamberlain  to  be  supported 
by  the  confident  hopes  and  prayers  of  the  European  peoples — except  the 
Czechs,  who  alone  would  have  to  pay  the  price  of  the  peace  and  who  now 
became  increasingly  suspicious  that  they  were  being  betrayed. 

Chamberlain  flew  to  Munich  on  the  morning  of  15  September,  accom¬ 
panied  only  by  Sir  Horace  Wilson  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  William) 
Strang,  Head  of  the  Central  Department  of  the  Foreign  Office.1  Hitler 
did  not  come  to  meet  him  in  the  Bavarian  capital  but  awaited  his  visitor  in 
his  mountain  villa.  After  arriving  at  Munich  shortly  after  12.30  p.m.,  the 
British  Prime  Minister  had  to  take  the  three-hour  railway  journey  to 
Berchtesgaden — passing  on  the  way  trainloads  of  guns  and  troop  transports 
with  soldiers  in  new  uniforms2 — and  proceed  by  car  to  the  Berghof.  It  was 
half  an  hour  after  Chamberlain’s  arrival  at  Munich  that  the  German  radio 
stations  and  Press  Bureau  announced  Henlein’s  proclamation,  in  which 
for  the  first  time  the  demand  for  the  annexation  of  the  Sudetenland  to 
Germany  was  put  forward.3  The  text  of  the  proclamation  was  given  to 
Chamberlain  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon.  The  announcement  was 
perfectly  timed.  The  British  Prime  Minister  had  presumably  come  to 
Germany  to  achieve  some  form  of  compromise,  in  the  light  of  Hitler’s 
words  at  Nuremberg  about  the  right  of  self-determination  for  the  Sudeten 
Germans.  Hitler  had  not  defined  what  he  meant  by  that  right;  and  he  had 
been  careful  to  say  that  it  was  the  business  of  the  Czechoslovak  Govern¬ 
ment  to  reach  an  understanding  with  the  Sudeten  Germans.  After 
Chamberlain  had  reached  Germany,  where  the  only  news  obtainable 
about  Czechoslovakia  was  that  of  continued  disorder  and  bloodshed,  but 
before  he  could  begin  his  conversation  with  Hitler,  he  was  confronted 
with  a  new  situation.  If  he  had  come  prepared  to  agree  to  a  plebiscite  or  a 
cession,  or  a  combination  of  the  two  expedients  for  different  areas  of  the 
Sudetenland,  the  power  to  treat  any  such  suggestion  as  a  matter  for 
negotiation  was  snatched  from  him.  Hitler  had  declared  himself  the 
champion  of  the  Sudeten  Germans  in  their  need,  and  now  their  own  leader 
had  demanded  their  incorporation  in  the  Reich.  Clearly  Hitler  would 
now  treat  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  freedom  for  the  Sudeten  Germans 
to  be  transferred  to  Germany  as  the  necessary  preliminary  condition  for 
any  negotiation  on  peace  terms. 

The  conversation  at  Hitler’s  villa  at  Berchtesgaden  lasted  for  three 
hours.  No  third  person  was  present,  at  Chamberlain’s  own  request,  except 
Schmidt,  the  official  interpreter  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.4 

They  were  joined  at  Munich  by  the  British  Ambassador  and  the  First  Secretary  of  the  British 
Embassy  in  Berlin,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Ivone)  Kirkpatrick. 

2  See  Paul  Schmidt,  Statist  auf  diplomats cher  Biihne  1923-45  [referred  to  hereafter  as  Schmidt 
(Bonn  Athenaum-Verlag,  1949),  p.  395.  3  See  above>  ’ 

T  his  fact  led  to  a  sharp  interchange  between  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Wilhelmstrasse  after 
the  Berchtesgaden  conversation,  for  at  first  the  Germans  refused  to  supply  the  British  Govern 
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Hitler,  having  at  the  outset  insisted  that  Czechoslovakia  must  be  the 
first  topic  of  discussion  because  it  was  a  question  that  could  not  wait, 
nevertheless  spent  much  time  in  a  long  recital  of  the  way  in  which  he  had 
so  far  settled  the  territorial  problems  affecting  Germany.  He  then  alluded 
to  Anglo-German  relations  and  to  the  questionable  value  of  the  Anglo- 
German  naval  treaty.  If  (as  recent  talk  suggested)  there  was  a  possibility 
of  a  breach  between  their  two  countries,  Germany  had  better  denounce 
the  treaty.  He  complained  of  British  ‘threats’,  but  Chamberlain  inter¬ 
vened  to  draw  a  distinction  between  a  threat  and  a  warning,  arguing  that 
Hitler  would  have  some  justification  for  complaint  had  Chamberlain 
allowed  him  to  think  that  in  no  circumstances  would  Great  Britain  go  to 
war  with  Germany,  ‘when,  in  fact,  there  might  well  be  conditions  when 
we  might  have  to  come  in’. 

Hitler  then  proceeded  to  expound  his  ‘racial  theory’  and  the  logical 
connexion  between  it  and  the  incorporation  in  the  Reich  of  the  three 
million  Sudeten  Germans  ‘whose  earnest  desire  it  was  to  return  to  Ger¬ 
many’.1  When  Chamberlain  interrupted  him  to  ask  if  that  would  in  fact 
satisfy  him,  or  if  (as  many  people  thought)  he  wished  to  dismember 
Czechoslovakia,  he  declared  that  he  had  no  wish  to  have  Czechs  in  the 
Reich.  On  the  other  hand  he  would  never  feel  safe,  he  said,  as  regards  the 
‘spearhead  in  his  side’  (as  he  called  Czechoslovakia)  while  she  had  treaties 
with  other  Powers  which  made  her  a  menace  to  Germany.  Chamberlain 
asked  if  a  modification  of  the  Russo-Czechoslovak  treaty  would  remove 
Hitler’s  difficulty,  but  the  Chancellor  ignored  this  suggestion  and  declared 

ment  with  a  copy  of  the  notes  of  the  talk  taken  by  Schmidt.  Schmidt  ( Statist ,  p.  399)  describes 
Ribbentrop  as  furious  at  finding  Henderson  in  his  (Schmidt’s)  room  during  the  evening  of 
1 5  September  asking  about  the  progress  of  Schmidt’s  notes,  which  Chamberlain  wanted  to  have 
before  he  left  for  England.  Ribbentrop  later  told  Schmidt  to  remember  that  he  was  no  longer  in 
Geneva  where  secret  documents  could  be  given  to  anybody;  his  notes  were  to  be  given  to  Hitler 
alone.  Schmidt  attributed  Ribbentrop’s  insistence  on  this  point  to  his  annoyance  at  having  been 
excluded  from  the  conversation  between  Hitler  and  Chamberlain. 

Henderson  was  instructed  to  make  a  vigorous  protest  in  Berlin,  explaining  that  if  the  Prime 
Minister  had  known  that  no  record  would  be  available,  he  would  have  brought  his  own  inter¬ 
preter.  Eventually,  five  days  after  the  date  of  the  meeting,  a  copy  was  produced  by  Weizsacker, 
and  this  only  after  authorization  had  been  obtained  from  Hitler  himself.  Ribbentrop,  in  a  note  to 
Henderson,  explained  that  this  was  only  a  resumd  of  the  conversation,  prepared  from  rough  notes 
jotted  down  by  the  interpreter  (see  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  400-1  (nos.  930-1),  428  (no.  983)  and  430-1 ; 
cf.  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  830-1,  839-40,  846-7,  853).  In  addition  to  this  record  of  Schmidt’s  ( D.Brit.F.P . 
ii.  342-51 ;  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  786-98)  there  is  a  minute  of  the  conversation  made  by  Chamberlain 
himself  which  he  calls  ‘a  bare  record’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  ii.  338-41).  Both  are  drawn  on  in  the  precis  of 
the  conversation  given  here.  For  a  vivid  account  of  the  interview  by  Schmidt  in  his  reminiscences 
see  Schmidt,  Statist,  pp.  396-8. 

1  The  Germans  of  the  lands  of  the  Bohemian  crown  had,  of  course,  never  belonged  to  the 
German  Empire.  As  subjects  of  their  Habsburg  and  earlier  monarchs,  they  had  been  included 
in  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  which  was  abolished  in  1806,  and  in  the  Germanic  Confederation 
which  existed  from  1815  to  1866.  Only  if  the  Reich  be  thought  of  as  an  abiding  reality,  roughly 
synonymous  with  such  an  expression  as  ‘the  German  world’,  could  the  Sudeten  Germans  be  said 
to  desire  ‘to  return’  to  the  Reich,  from  which  Bismarck  had  ejected  their  forefathers  seventy-two 
years  before. 
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that  after  the  Sudeten  Germans  had  been  gathered  into  the  Reich 
all  the  other  minorities  (Hungarians,  Poles,  Slovaks)  would  secede  too 
and  that  what  was  left  of  Czechoslovakia  would  be  negligible.  The 
practical  difficulties  of  secession,  Chamberlain  said,  seemed  serious.  E\  en 
if  areas  containing  80  per  cent,  of  Germans  were  taken  into  the  Reich, 
there  would  still  be  considerable  numbers  of  Germans  left  outside  and 
there  would  also  be  Czechs  in  the  German  areas.  The  question  of  transfer 
of  population  would  therefore  have  to  be  faced.  Hitler  replied  that  per¬ 
centages  of  Germans  could  not  be  taken  into  consideration,  but  only  the 
Sudeten  region  as  a  whole.  Where  the  Germans  were  in  a  majority  the 
territory  must  go  to  Germany;  after  that  there  would  have  to  be  an  ex¬ 
change  of  minorities.  Here  Hitler  became  very  excited,  declaring  that  the 
whole  discussion  was  becoming  academic.  The  problem  was  urgent.  T  am 
determined  to  settle  it  and  to  settle  it  soon  and  I  am  prepared  to  risk  a 
world  war  rather  than  allow  this  to  drag  on.  1 

Chamberlain,  justifiably  incensed,  asked  what  then  was  the  point  of 
letting  him  come  all  the  way  from  England  if  Hitler  had  already  made  up 
his  mind.  Could  he  not  join  in  an  appeal  to  both  Czechs  and  Sudeten 
Germans  to  ‘keep  quiet  while  we  have  time  to  converse?  But  this  Hitler 
said  was  impossible.  Further  talk  seemed  useless — unless,  Chamberlain 
said,  Hitler  had  any  further  suggestion  to  make.  At  this  Hitler’s  whole 
manner  changed;  he  ceased  his  ranting  and  began  to  speak  quietly  and 
reasonably.  He  had  one  more  suggestion :  if  Chamberlain  would  assure  him 
that  the  British  Government  were  prepared  to  accept  the  principle  of ‘the 
secession  of  the  Sudeten  German  region  by  virtue  of  the  right  of  self- 
determination’,  he  was  prepared  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  applying  it.2 
Chamberlain,  not  being  a  dictator,  was  unable  to  give  such  an  assurance 
there  and  then,  although  he  personally  was  in  favour  of  the  principle. 
Hitler  agreed  to  Chamberlain’s  suggestion  that  he  should  return  to 

1  From  Chamberlain’s  notes  of  the  conversation  ( D.Brit.F.P .  ii.  340).  Schmidt,  in  his  memoirs, 
quotes  Hitler’s  words  as  ‘Ich  werde  in  kiirzester  Frist  diese  Frage — so  oder  so — aus  eigener 
Initiative  regeln  (I  shall  settle  this  question  in  one  way  or  another,  on  my  own  initiative,  in  a 
very  short  time)’ ;  and  he  notes  that  it  was  always  a  danger  signal  when  Hitler  used  the  words  ‘so 
oder  so’.  The  real  meaning  of  the  phrase  was:  ‘the  other  side  must  yield  or— invasion,  use  of 
force,  warlike  solution’  (Schmidt,  Statist,  pp.  396-7).  Hitler  based  his  demand  for  an  immediate 
settlement  on  the  disastrous  state  of  affairs  in  Czechoslovakia.  He  twice  stated  that  there  were  300 
dead  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  788)  and  added  that  gas  had  been  used  and  that  there  were  already  10,000 
refugees  in  Germany  (ibid.  794).  On  the  next  day,  16  September,  the  German  Legation  in 
Prague  reported  to  Berlin  that  the  official  Czech  figures  were  27  dead,  of  whom  1 1  were  Sudeten 
Germans  (see  above,  p.  313,  note  1). 

2  The  German  Foreign  Ministry  had  already  been  at  work  on  the  details  of  applying  self- 
determination.  This  was  admitted  by  Dirksen  to  Wilson  during  their  drive  from  Berchtesgaden 
to  Munich  on  the  morning  after  the  conversation.  Wilson  himself  had  noted  that  among  the 
very  large  German  delegation  at  the  Berghof  was  Gaus,  legal  adviser  to  the  German  Foreign 
Ministry.  It  looked  as  if  the  Germans  had  thought  it  possible  that  the  discussions  might  reach 
very  practical  matters  {Notes  by  Sir  Horace  Wilson  on  .  .  .  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  visit  to  Berchtesgaden : 
D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  351-4) .  For  Gaus’s  memorandum  on  a  possible  plebiscite  see  below,  p.333,  notes  1,2. 
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London  to  consult  his  colleagues  (and  also  the  French  Government  and 
Runciman)  and  that  they  should  meet  again  in  a  few  days’  time,  possibly 
at  Cologne  or  Godesberg.1  There  remained  the  danger  of  an  explosion 
during  those  few  days.  Chamberlain  demanded  and  obtained  an  assurance 
from  Hitler  that  he  would  refrain  from  ordering  the  German  army  to 
move,  always  provided  that  there  was  no  provocation  from  the  Czech  side. 

A  brief  press  communique  issued  that  evening  stated  that  the  Prime 
Minister  was  returning  to  England  ‘to  consult  the  British  Cabinet’  and 
that  ‘in  the  course  of  a  few  days  a  further  conversation  will  take  place’. 

For  Hitler  the  interview  had  gone  perfectly.  It  was  evident  to  him  that 
the  French  Government,  in  alarm,  had  placed  the  conduct  of  their  affairs 
in  Chamberlain’s  hands  and  that  Chamberlain  was  determined  to  reach 
a  peaceful  solution.  The  opposition  of  the  Western  Powers  to  Germany’s 
advance  over  the  Bohemian  mountains  was  crumbling  away  before  the 
realities  of  the  German  armament  and  Hitler’s  own  skill  in  playing  upon 
the  divisions  among  the  European  states. 


(iff)  The  Implications  of  the  Principle  of  National 
Self-  D  etermination 

Chamberlain,  as  he  said  in  a  broadcast  statement  on  arrival  at  the  aero¬ 
drome  at  Heston  on  16  September,  had  not  expected  to  return  so  soon. 
He  had  evidently  gone  to  Germany  prepared  for  a  series  of  talks  between 
two  sensible  men,  in  which  each  would  develop  his  case  and  make  con¬ 
cessions  to  the  demands  of  the  other  until  a  comprehensive  agreement, 
perhaps  covering  far  more  than  the  fate  of  the  Sudeten  Germans,  had  been 
reached.  He  had  been  met  with  a  peremptory  demand  for  one  thing  and 
one  thing  only,  supported  by  the  threat  of  instant  war.  And  yet,  much  as 
he  disliked  the  brutality  of  Hitler’s  manner,  Chamberlain  had  got  the 
impression  that  the  Fuhrer’s  word,  once  given,  could  be  trusted.  He 
declared  himself  satisfied  that,  as  a  result  of  his  visit,  he  and  Hitler  each 
fully  understood  what  was  in  the  mind  of  the  other.2  His  confidence  on 
that  point  was  belied  by  subsequent  events.  For  Hitler’s  one  demand  was 
far  from  precise.  It  was  one  thing  to  agree  to  the  principle  of  self-deter¬ 
mination  for  the  Sudeten  Germans — it  was  difficult  for  eithei  the  French 
or  the  British  Government  to  dissent  from  the  principle,  especially  when 

1  According  to  Schmidt  ( Statist ,  p.  398)  Hitler  looked  rather  disturbed  when  Chamberlain’s 
suggestion  of  breaking  off  the  discussion  was  translated  to  him,  and  relieved  when  he  heard  that 
Chamberlain  proposed  to  return  for  a  second  meeting. 

2  The  favourable  impression  seems  to  have  been  mutual.  Dirksen  told  Wilson  that  Ribbentrop, 
Weizsacker,  and  others,  who  had  been  present  at  a  conference  with  Hitler  after  the  British 
visitors  had  gone,  all  thought  that  Hitler  had  obviously  been  impressed  by  the  Prime  Minister, 
and  Schmidt  told  him  that  Chamberlain’s  ‘directness  and  clarity  of  thought  and  speech  had 
been  especially  appreciated  by  Hitler  ( D.Brit.F.P .  ii.  351,  353)* 
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dissent  meant  apparently  certain  war.  It  was  quite  another  matter  to 
assume  that  the  practical  application  of  the  principle  would  be  simple. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  pause  and  consider  the  way  in  which  ‘national 
self-determination’  has  been  interpreted  in  the  twentieth  century  in 
Central  Europe.  The  words  suggest  the  inclusion  of  a  given  population  in 
the  state  of  their  choice;  but  amongst  any  considerable  population  in  the 
lands  of  the  former  Habsburg  monarchy,  the  improbability  of  achieving 
virtual  unanimity  had  meant  that  the  decision  must  be  by  majority  vote. 
But  there  were  objections  to  popular  voting.  Each  side  was  likely  to  be 
supported  by  its  national  state.  Passions  would  be  aroused,  violence  would 
be  threatened  for  the  future,  and  inflicted  in  the  present,  unless  the 
plebiscite  were  controlled  by  impartial  third  Powers  of  overwhelming 
strength;  and  third  Powers  of  such  impartiality  and  strength  ceased  to  be 
available  soon  after  the  First  World  War.  In  any  case  a  period  of  distur¬ 
bance  and  uncertainty  would  be  caused  by  a  plebiscite.  Also,  such  wras  the 
deterioration  in  standards  of  public  behaviour  that  the  losing  side  would 
undoubtedly  accuse  the  winners  and  the  controlling  Powers  of  all  sorts  of 
trickery  and  brutality,  and  would  grimly  await  the  day  of  opportunity  to 
reverse  the  decision  of  the  plebiscite.  Lastly,  a  plebiscite  would  excite 
national  minorities  elsewhere  to  demand  a  similar  opportunity  to  decide 
their  political  allegiance,  and  disturbance  would  be  correspondingly 
widespread. 

Would  it  not  therefore  be  simpler  and  quicker  and  less  subversive  of  law 
and  order  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  population  in  question  by  some  automatic 
test?  A  few  states,  Czechoslovakia  among  them,  published  statistics  of 
declared  nationality.  More  published  statistics  of  language;  though  the 
publication  of  such  records  had  ceased  in  several  states  with  the  increase 
of  national  passions.  It  was  generally  assumed  that  every  adult  was  a 
nationalist  and  that  the  chief  basis  of  his  or  her  nationalism  was  language 
(assumptions  belied,  for  example,  by  the  differing  Hungarian  statistics  for 
declared  nationality  and  for  language,  and  by  the  result  of  the  plebiscite 
in  Carinthia  in  1920).  Accordingly,  should  it  be  evident  that  a  decision, 
satisfactory  to  a  Great  Power  interested  and  momentarily  dominant, 
could  be  reached  on  the  basis  of  the  published  statistics,  whether  of  de¬ 
clared  nationality  or  language,  the  population  might  well  not  be  consulted, 
and  national  self-determination  could  be  converted  into  nationalist  or 
linguistic  determinism. 

In  the  case  of  the  Sudetenland,  the  difficulties  of  ascertaining  the  wishes 
of  the  inhabitants  by  means  of  a  plebiscite  were  self-evident.1  Under  whose 

1  On  15  September  Henlein  sent  to  Hitler  a  draft  of  the  proclamation  which  he  issued  on  that 
day  demanding  the  ‘return’  of  the  Sudeten  Germans  to  the  Reich  (see  above,  p.  314).  In  a 
covering  letter  Henlein  rejected  the  idea  of  a  plebiscite.  If  the  union  of  the  Sudetenland  with  the 
Reich  (which  he  expected  Chamberlain  to  propose)  were  to  be  approved  by  Hitler  ‘as  a  short¬ 
term  solution  by  stages’,  Henlein  recommended  that  there  should  be  no  plebiscite,  but  ‘immediate 
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control  was  it  to  be  held?  For  that,  as  the  world  had  had  abundant  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing,  was  the  decisive  factor  in  a  Central  European  plebiscite. 
Rumours  current  in  the  German  official  world  collected  at  Berchtesgaden 
on  15  September  had  suggested  that  when  the  Czechoslovak  troops  and 
police  had  withdrawn  from  the  Sudetenland  the  plebiscite  might  be 
controlled  either  internationally  or  by  the  SdP.  The  essential  condition 
in  such  suggestions  was  the  withdrawal  of  the  Czechoslovak  forces.1 
Thereafter,  whatever  form  the  control  of  the  plebiscite  might  take,  the 
overriding  facts  would  be  the  return  from  Germany  to  the  Sudetenland 
of  the  SdP.’s  armed  formations  to  take  charge  of  the  expression  of  the  views 
of  their  people,  and  the  overwhelming  strength  of  Germany  concentrated 
all  round  the  frontier.  There  could  be  no  doubt  what  verdict  the  plebiscite 
would  register.  Further,  to  what  areas  would  the  plebiscite  be  applied? 
To  all  those  where  the  population,  according  to  the  latest  available 
statistics,  was  predominantly  German,  regardless  of  whether  they  lay  in 
compact  blocks  along  the  frontier  or  cut  deep  into  Czech-inhabited  terri¬ 
tory?  Or  would  the  Germans  insist  on  going  by  statistics  of  before  1919,  on 
the  ground  that  the  Sudeten  German  homeland  had  been  invaded  since 
then  by  Czech  settlers?2  In  either  case,  especially  the  latter,  the  application 
of  ‘self-determination’  would  result  in  the  annexation  to  Germany  of 
several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Czechs,  or  else  their  expulsion.  Further, 
was  the  principle  of  majority  vote  to  be  mitigated  by  any  consideration 
for  the  strategic  needs  of  Czechoslovakia?  If  so,  the  plebiscite  would  not  be 
applied  to  all  the  Sudeten  German  areas,  since  the  Czechoslovak  ‘Maginot 
Line’  of  permanent  fortifications  lay  not  far  withdrawn  from  the  frontier. 
The  plebiscite  was  incompatible  with  consideration  for  the  defence  of 
Czechoslovakia.  But,  at  least,  consideration  would  have  to  be  given  to  her 
economic  needs.  Was  there  to  be  any  qualification  of  rigid  adherence  to 

cession  of  the  regions  with  more  than  50  per  cent.  German  population’  (to  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  1918  population  figures),  and  that  this  region  should  be  occupied  by  German  troops 
within  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  ‘to  put  an  end  to  further  murders  resulting  from  Czech 
fanaticism’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  801). 

1  Gaus  drew  up  a  ‘Memorandum  on  the  Plebiscite  in  Czechoslovakia’  which  was  sent 
to  Ribbentrop  at  Berchtesgaden  on  19  September  (ibid.  842-4)-  In  this  memorandum,  Gaus 
declared  that  Czechoslovak  troops  and  state  police  must  leave  the  plebiscite  area  forthwith. 
He  was  in  favour  of  their  replacement  by  an  occupation  force  of  British,  Italian,  and  possibly 
French  military  contingents  (an  agreement  to  send  an  international  force  into  the  territory 
would,  he  thought,  ‘facilitate  acceptance  by  the  Czechs  of  the  demand  for  evacuation  of  the 
area’) ;  but  he  recommended  that  ‘the  maintenance  of  public  order  and  the  holding  of  the  plebiscite 
should  be  effected  by  the  Sudeten  German  police  authorities  who  could  be  placed  under  the 
general  supervision  of  an  international  commission’. 

2  Gaus  (ibid.  842)  recommended  that  the  plebiscite  area— including  not  only  ‘territories 
mainly  inhabited  by  Germans,  contiguous  to  the  present  Reich  frontier’,  but  also  ‘the  so-called 
German  language  enclaves  (Brtinn,  Iglau,  Olmiitz,  &c.)  should  be  determined  beforehand  by 
laying  down  demarcation  lines,  and  that  these  should  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  the  population 
on  28  October  1918  (the  day  of  the  foundation  of  the  Czechoslovak  State),  as  recorded  in  the 
Austrian  census  of  1910. 
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majority  votes  in  order  to  prevent  the  railway  system  of  the  reduced 
Czechoslovakia  from  being  cut  by  tongues  of  German  territory?  Or  were 
the  needs  of  Czechoslovakia’s  industrial  life  to  be  allowed  to  affect  the 
redistribution  of  territory?  Lastly,  what  of  the  minority  in  the  area  which 
would  be  ceded  to  Germany?  What  was  to  be  arranged  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  Czechs,  not  to  mention  the  non-Nazi  Germans,  who  would 
find  themselves  transferred  to  a  state  unmerciful  to  minorities? 

No  doubt  Chamberlain  had  intended  to  discuss  these  complicated 
questions  at  Berchtesgaden ;  and  the  shock  which  he  received  on  his  next 
meeting  with  Hitler  at  Godesberg  showed  that  he  had  expected  such  a 
discussion  to  take  place  in  an  atmosphere  of  goodwill  and  mutual  con¬ 
sideration,  once  the  principle  of  self-determination  had  been  agreed. 
Hitler’s  diplomatic  skill  consisted  in  only  demanding,  under  threat  of 
instant  war,  a  principle  of  apparent  reasonableness,  intelligible  to  all. 
Once  that  had  been  conceded  and  the  dread  spectre  of  war  exorcized,  it 
would  be  virtually  impossible  for  the  Governments  of  the  Western  Powers 
to  dash  the  hopes  of  their  peoples  by  standing  firm  against  any  German 
demands  in  the  detailed  application  of  the  principle.  The  sweeping 
generalizations  of  President  Wilson  concerning  the  self-determination  of 
peoples,  regardless  of  the  sufferings  and  upheavals  which  it  might  entail, 
had  recoiled  with  violence  on  his  allies  of  twenty  years  before. 


(iv)  Runciman’s  Recommendations  to  the  British  Cabinet 

Chamberlain  landed  at  Heston  at  5.30  p.m.  on  16  September.  That 
evening  he  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  ‘Inner  Cabinet’,  Halifax,  Simon, 
and  Hoare,  which  was  also  attended  by  Vansittart  and  Cadogan,  and  by 
Runciman,  who  had  arrived  in  England  by  air  almost  at  the  same  moment 
as  the  Prime  Minister.  Runciman  now  abandoned  the  role  of  mediator 
between  the  Czechoslovak  Government  and  the  SdP.  for  that  of  adviser  to 
the  British  Government.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  put  forward  recom¬ 
mendations  entirely  different  from  those  which  he  had  urged  in  Prague, 
since  all  his  work  in  Prague  had  been  based  on  the  assumption,  justified 
by  Hitler’s  words,  that  it  was  the  business  of  the  Czechoslovak  Government 
to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Sudeten  Germans.  His  written 
report  to  the  Prime  Minister,  which  was  forwarded  simultaneously  to 
BeneS  through  the  Czechoslovak  Legation  in  London,  is  dated  21  Sep¬ 
tember.1  But  it  is  clear  from  Chamberlain’s  speech  of  28  September  that 
Runciman’s  verbal  expression  of  views  on  the  16th  was  substantially 
identical  with  his  subsequent  report,  though  the  latter  may  have  gained 

1  Cmd.  5847,  no.  1 ;  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  675.  There  were  verbal  differences  between  the  letters  to 
Chamberlain  and  to  Bene§.  The  text  in  Cmd.  5847  is  that  of  the  letter  to  BeneS.  The  text  in 
D.Brit.F.P.  indicates  the  differences  between  the  two  versions. 
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increased  precision  and  enlargement  after  discussion  with  the  British 
Ministers. 

In  his  written  report  Runciman  claimed  that  the  ‘Fourth  Plan’  fulfilled 
the  purpose  for  which  he  had  been  sent  to  Prague,  namely,  the  reconcilia¬ 
tion  of  the  continued  integrity  and  sovereignty  of  Czechoslovakia  with  the 
Carlsbad  programme.  He  distinguished  between  the  more  moderate 
leaders  of  the  SdP.,  who  had  been  satisfied  with  the  Plan,  and  Henlein, 
Frank,  and  the  other  extremists,  to  whom  he  attributed  the  breakdown  of 
the  negotiations.  It  was  the  subordination  of  these  latter,  the  effective 
leaders  of  the  SdP.,  to  the  Government  of  the  Reich  which  had  become 
the  dominant  factor  in  the  situation.  The  dispute  was  now  one  between 
Germany  and  Czechoslovakia.  In  these  altered  circumstances,  he  recom¬ 
mended  that  ‘those  frontier  districts  between  Czechoslovakia  and  Ger¬ 
many  where  the  Sudeten  population  is  in  an  important  majority  should 
be  given  full  right  of  self-determination  at  once’.  What  he  meant  by  ‘self- 
determination  at  once’  was  prompt  cession,  both  because  he  believed  that 
a  plebiscite  in  the  districts  in  question  would  be  ‘a  sheer  formality’  since 
‘a  very  large  majority  of  their  inhabitants  desire  amalgamation  with 
Germany’,  and  because  he  was  convinced  that  a  period  of  delay  and 
uncertainty  would  ‘excite  popular  feelings,  with  perhaps  most  dangerous 
results’. 

Runciman  further  pointed  out  that  after  the  transference  of  the  ceded 
districts  Czechs  and  Germans  would  still  have  to  live  side  by  side  in  many 
other  areas  of  Czechoslovakia,  and  to  meet  that  difficulty  he  recommended 
local  autonomy  on  the  lines  of  the  ‘Fourth  Plan’  for  the  areas  ‘where  the 
German  majority  is  not  so  important’.  He  made  no  recommendation  that 
those  Czech  districts  which  might  have  to  be  surrendered  to  Germany 
should  also  have  local  autonomy.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  remember 
that  he  had  only  spoken  of  the  cession  of  frontier  districts  with  ‘important’ 
German  majorities.  Such  a  cession  might  have  been  compatible  with  the 
transference  of  a  negligible  number  of  Czechs. 

Runciman  then  went  beyond  the  Sudeten  German  question  in  its 
narrow  sense  to  state  views  on  the  position  of  Czechoslovakia  in  the  broad 
field  of  international  politics.  It  is  here  that  his  recommendations,  dealing 
with  matters  apparently  beyond  the  scope  of  his  mission  to  Prague  and 
well  suited  to  Chamberlain’s  policy  of  appeasing  Germany,  arouse  the 
suspicion  that  he  was  expressing  the  Prime  Minister’s  thoughts.  Runciman 
recommended  that,  as  a  means  of  bringing  to  an  end  the  German- Czech 
antagonism,  which  constituted  ‘a  centre  of  intense  political  friction’  in  the 
middle  of  Europe,  Czechoslovakia  should  adopt  a  status  of  neutrality 
similar  to  that  of  Switzerland.  That  would  involve  assurances  from  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  that  in  no  circumstances  would  she  attack  any  of  her  neigh¬ 
bours.  (Runciman  even  recommended  that  the  Czechoslovak  Government 
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should  take  measures  to  suppress  agitation  by  persons  and  parties  who 
encouraged  ‘a  policy  antagonistic  to  Czechoslovakia’s  neighbours’.)  That, 
in  turn,  meant  the  abandonment  of  Czechoslovakia’s  system  of  alliances 
with  France,  the  Soviet  Republic,  and  the  members  of  the  Little  Entente. 
Czechoslovakia  would  thus  be  left  as  a  small  and  isolated  salient  thrust 
into  German  territory.  Her  independence  could  then  only  be  safeguarded 
by  an  international  agreement  of  the  Great  Powers  similar  to  the  under¬ 
standing  upon  which  rested  the  independence  of  Switzerland.  Even  so, 
there  was  in  Runciman’s  written  recommendations  a  curious  hint  that 
Czechoslovakia’s  future  independence  would  be  only  nominal.  He  pro¬ 
posed  that  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia  should  be  linked  by  an  economic 
treaty  on  preferential  terms ;  though  it  is  true  that  he  added  ‘if  this  seems 
advantageous  to  the  economic  interests  of  the  two  countries’.  If  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  were  indeed  to  remain  independent,  here  was  a  matter  to  be  left 
to  her  free  decision.  That  such  a  treaty  should  be  virtually  imposed  on  her, 
along  with  territorial  changes,  would  appear  to  have  been  based  on  the 
thesis,  often  advanced  by  the  Czechs,  of  the  economic  indivisibility  of 
Bohemia-Moravia.  But  the  thesis  was  now  used  not  to  preserve  a  viable 
independent  Czechoslovakia,  but,  putting  all  political  considerations 
aside,  to  promote  the  economic  welfare  of  the  Sudeten  Germans  and  also 
of  the  Czechs  themselves  under  the  control  of  the  Reich. 

Runciman  ended  by  proposing  such  temporary  arrangements  as  would 
naturally  suggest  themselves  to  the  statesmen  of  civilized  states  making 
provision  for  a  cession  of  territory;  namely,  a  commission  under  a  neutral 
chairman  to  delimit  the  area  to  be  transferred  and  to  deal  with  problems 
arising  out  of  the  agreement  on  the  matter,  and  an  international  force  to 
maintain  order  in  the  area  affected,  so  that  the  Czechoslovak  troops  and 
state  police  might  be  withdrawn  in  the  interests  of  peace.  Together  with 
these  final  suggestions  appeared,  in  the  written  report,  the  remarkable 
recommendation  that  a  representative  of  the  Sudeten  Germans  should 
have  a  permanent  seat  in  the  Czechoslovak  Cabinet.  Not  only  was  there 
to  be  amputation  of  frontier  German  districts  and  the  ‘Fourth  Plan’  for 
the  other  German  districts,  but  a  Sudeten  German  agent  was  to  sit  per¬ 
manently  in  the  Cabinet.  Czechoslovakia  would  have  become  a  German 
protectorate  forthwith.  This  recommendation  was  only  made  because 
Runciman  expected  that  the  amputation  of  territory  would  be  small  and 
would  remove  the  extremist  Sudeten  Germans  to  the  Reich,  while  the 
remainder  would  be  well  content  to  be  citizens  of  Czechoslovakia,  enjoying 
local  autonomy  and  to  be  trusted  in  the  innei'most  councils  of  the  state. 

On  Saturday  17  September,  the  day  following  Chamberlain’s  return 
from  Germany,  there  were  two  long  meetings  of  the  British  Cabinet, 
before  which  Runciman  was  summoned  to  give  his  evidence.  It  was 
rumoured  that  resistance  to  the  recommendations  voiced  by  Runciman 
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came  from  two  groups  of  Ministers.1  On  the  one  hand,  there  was  a 
group  who  were  said  to  have  stood  out  for  the  application  of  the  ‘Fourth 
Plan’  and  to  have  protested  against  a  cession  which  entailed  the  sacrifice 
of  a  large  minority  of  Czechs  and  non-Nazi  Germans.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  Ministers  who  were  credited  with  being  opposed  to 
such  a  British  commitment  in  Central  Europe  as  participation  in  a 
guarantee  of  the  future  Czechoslovakia.  Such  rumours  may  have  been  no 
more  than  guesses  guided  by  an  appreciation  of  the  general  outlook  and 
past  records  of  the  Ministers  concerned.  But  they  represented  widespread 
beliefs.  They  accounted  for  the  long  sessions  of  the  Cabinet.  Clearly  the 
Prime  Minister  would  have  had  great  difficulty  in  meeting  the  two  lines 
of  opposition  suggested.  The  opponents  of  surrender  to  Hitler  could  plead 
Great  Britain’s  moral  commitment  to  Czechoslovakia,  who  had  made  con¬ 
cessions  virtually  equivalent,  on  Runciman’s  showing,  to  acceptance  of  the 
Sudeten  Germans’  Carlsbad  programme,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  rally¬ 
ing  all  the  law-abiding  states  of  Europe  in  resistance  to  aggression,  before 
they  were  demoralized  by  the  weakness  of  the  Western  Powers.  Opponents 
of  the  guarantee  to  Czechoslovakia,  if  such  there  were,  could  reasonably 
argue  that  the  policy  of  appeasement  must  not  be  complicated  by  a 
guarantee,  which  would  only  serve  to  irritate  Germany  while  standing 
little  chance  of  being  honoured  by  Great  Britain. 


(v)  The  Anglo-French  Discussions  of  18  September  1938 

Whatever  was  said  at  the  British  Cabinet  meetings  on  the  1 7th,  Cham¬ 
berlain  ultimately  obtained  the  agreement  of  his  colleagues  for  the  pur¬ 
suance  of  his  policy.  The  next  step  was  to  submit  Chamberlain’s  report  of 
Hitler’s  demands,  with  the  British  Government’s  proposals,  to  the  French.2 
Accordingly  early  in  the  afternoon  of  17  September  Daladier  and  Bonnet 
were  invited  to  come  immediately  to  London  for  discussion.3 

Sunday,  the  18th,  was  occupied  by  the  discussions  of  the  British  ‘Inner 
Cabinet’  with  the  two  French  Ministers,  assisted  by  permanent  officials  of 
both  countries.  The  news  under  the  influence  of  which  they  met  was 
alarming  in  the  highest  degree.  Numerous  Czechs  were  reported  to  have 
been  arrested  in  German  cities  by  the  16th,4  and  further  arrests  were 
reported  on  the  18th.  Henlein  had  proclaimed  the  formation  of  a  Freikorps 
which  had  received  orders  to  be  ready  for  action  by  the  18th.5  Large  troop 


1  Gf.  Ferdinand  Kuhn,  Jr.,  in  New  York  Times,  18  September  1938. 

2  Phipps  reported  from  Paris  on  1 7  September  that  he  understood  that  there  was  ‘considerable 
heart-burning’  that  the  French  Government  had  not  yet  been  given  any  indication  by  the  British 
Government  of  what  had  occurred  at  Berchtesgaden,  and  that  an  invitation  to  Daladier  (or  to 
him  and  Bonnet)  to  visit  London  ‘for  information  and  consultation’  was  anxiously  awaited 


(D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  361). 

3  Ibid.  362  (no.  908). 

5  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  369  (no.  920).  See  also  below,  p.  323. 


4  See  above,  p.  312,  note  2. 
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movements  were  said  to  be  taking  place  in  Saxony.  On  the  18th  it  was 
known  that  the  Elbe  Shipping  Cartel  had  suspended  traffic  on  the  river 
above  the  Czechoslovak  frontier.  The  German  press  at  the  end  of  the  week 
had  been  pouring  out  accusations  and  threats  against  the  Czechs,  of  which 
a  typical  example  were  the  headlines  in  the  Volkischer  Beobachter  of  the  17th 
— ‘Delivered  helpless  to  the  Czech  mob.  Whipping  up  of  the  lowest 
instincts  of  the  Czech  underworld’ — above  a  report  of  the  Czechoslovak 
order  for  the  surrender  of  arms  by  the  populations  of  the  German  and 
many  of  the  mixed  districts. 

From  Italy  the  voice  of  Mussolini  was  now  raised  in  favour  of  decisions 
by  plebiscite.  The  Popolo  <T Italia  of  15  September  had  contained  an  open 
letter,  written  but  not  signed  by  the  Duce,  in  which  he  had  said : 

You,  Mr.  Runciman,  must  simply  propose  to  Benes  a  plebiscite,  not  only  for 
the  Sudetens,  but  also  for  all  the  nationalities  which  may  ask  for  it.  Bene§  will 
refuse  a  plebiscite?  Then  you  can  let  him  know  that  England  will  think  seven 
times — and  seven  times  seven — before  going  to  war  simply  to  maintain  a 
State  which  is  a  monstrous  fiction.  .  .  .  Have  courage,  Mr.  Runciman.  Propose 
the  plebiscite,  or  rather,  the  plebiscites.  .  .  .  There  are  con. pact  zones,  where 
the  plebiscite  will  mean  annexation  pure  and  simple  to  the  brother  nation; 
there  are  zones  where,  on  the  contrary,  the  races  are  terribly  mixed,  and  a  clear 
cut  is  impossible.  There,  it  might  be  possible  to  apply  the  system  of  so-called 
cantonalization. 1 

On  18  September  Mussolini,  speaking  at  Trieste,  demanded  plebiscites 
for  all  the  nationalities  which  wanted  them — ‘nationalities,  which  were 
forced  into  what  desires  to  be  great  Czechoslovakia  but  to-day  reveals  its 
lack  of  organic  consistency’.  And  he  added: 

We  hope  that  a  pacific  solution  may  be  reached.  If  this  is  not  possible,  we 
hope  that  the  eventual  conflict  may  be  limited  and  circumscribed.  But,  if  this 
does  not  happen  and  it  were  to  end  in  a  ranging  of  forces  of  universal  character 
for  or  against  Prague,  let  it  be  known  that  Italy’s  position  is  already  chosen.2 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Czechoslovak  Government  had  objected  to  any 
proposal  for  a  plebiscite.  Bonnet  has  printed  an  extract  from  a  letter  which 
the  Czechoslovak  Minister  in  Paris  sent  to  him  on  12  September:3 

In  the  last  few  days  the  question  of  a  plebiscite  has  been  discussed  in  certain 
international  circles  as  a  suitable  method  of  solving  the  problem  of  the  Sudeten 
Germans  in  Czechoslovakia.  The  propagation  of  this  idea  provides  in  itself  a 
serious  danger  to  the  peace. 

To  remove  all  doubt  about  Czechoslovakia’s  point  of  view,  I  have  the  honour, 
by  order  of  my  Government,  to  communicate  to  you  the  following : 

1  Translation  taken  from  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  1938,  ii.  207. 

2  Giornale  d’ Italia,  20  September  1938.  Attolico  had  consulted  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  Berlin 
on  16  September,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  Mussolini  did  not  say  anything  conflicting  with 
German  policy,  and  had  been  supplied  with  points  for  the  speech  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  806,  820). 

3  Bonnet,  De  Washington,  p.  236. 
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It  is  well  known  that  the  Czechoslovak  Government  has  absolutely  no  legal 
authority  for  the  consideration  of  the  idea  of  a  plebiscite  in  any  part  of  their 
territory.  Any  government  motion  or  act,  in  support  of  such  an  idea,  would  be 
illegal  and  unconstitutional.  Accordingly,  no  Czechoslovak  Government  would 
entertain  the  idea.  .  .  . 


The  idea  of  a  plebiscite  had  been  rejected  even  more  categorically  on 
1 7  September  by  Krofta,  who  informed  Newton  that  ‘he  had  been  charged 
by  the  President  to  state  .  .  .  that  a  plebiscite  could  not  be  accepted  by 
Czechoslovakia’.  The  reasons  for  this  attitude  to  a  plebiscite,  as  stated  by 
Krofta  to  Newton,  were  that  (i)  there  was  no  provision  in  the  Constitution 
for  a  plebiscite,  which  would  be  unprecedented  in  times  of  peace;  (ii)  on 
the  analogy  of  the  Aaland  Isles  dispute  in  1920  (when  an  international 
commission  had  considered  that  ‘a  recognized  right  of  secession  would 
produce  political  anarchy’)  an  example  in  Czechoslovakia  would  affect 
minority  groups  elsewhere;  (iii)  a  plebiscite  would  be  technically  im¬ 
possible  for  geographical  reasons ;  (iv)  after  such  an  amputation  the  country 
would  be  entirely  at  Germany’s  mercy;  (v)  the  cause  of  justice  would  not 
be  served  because,  as  in  Austria,  a  plebiscite  would  produce  terrorization ; 
and  (vi)  Czech  public  opinion  would  reject  such  dismemberment,  and  the 
danger  of  war  would  be  increased  rather  than  diminished.1  Furthermore 
Hodza,  in  his  broadcast  speech  at  midday  on  18  September,2  although 
promising  to  proceed  with  the  ‘Fourth  Plan’  in  a  conciliatory  spirit  and 
without  thought  of  revenge  for  the  Henleinist  revolt,  nevertheless  also 
rejected  all  idea  of  a  plebiscite. 

Since  this  was  the  case,  it  seemed— at  least  to  the  more  realistic  members 
of  the  Czechoslovak  Government — that  some  measure  of  cession  was 
inevitable.  Hodza  himself  hinted  (in  strict  confidence)  to  Newton  that,  if 
some  territorial  cession  were  absolutely  insisted  on  by  Hitler  as  a  sine  qua 
non  of  a  peaceful  solution,  it  might  be  feasible  in  the  last  resort  to  surrender 
Egerland  and  other  areas  with  an  overwhelmingly  German  population  of 
from  800,000  to  1  million.3  Even  Benes  had  held  this  view  at  the  time  of  the 
Peace  Conference  in  1919.  He  told  Newton,  during  a  conversation  on 
14  September,4  that  these  areas  could  in  his  opinion  have  been  safely 
excluded  from  the  Czechoslovak  State  at  that  time,  and  that  he  had  sug¬ 
gested  such  a  course,  but  that  the  suggestion  had  never  been  seriously 
discussed  nor  had  it  been  agreed  to  by  other  members  of  his  delegation  .5 
Their  exclusion  now,  Bene§  added,  would  of  course  be  no  solution  of  the 


1  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  368  (note  1  to  no.  919).  2  See  above,  pp.  317-18. 

3  Report  from  Newton,  16  September  ( D.Brit.F.P .  ii.  358  (no.  902  and  note  2)). 

4  Ibid.  333  (no.  888). 

s  This  does  not  quite  square  with  the  account  given  by  R.  H.  Bruce  Lockhart  (Guns  or  Butter, 
London,  Putnam,  1939,  p.  303),  who  writes  that  BeneS  himself  told  him  that  he  and  Masaryk 
had  wished,  at  the  time  of  the  Peace  Conference,  to  include  part  of  the  Sudetenland  in  Germany, 
but  that  the  Allied  Powers  had  insisted  on  the  whole  area  becoming  a  part  of  Czechoslovakia. 
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problem  even  if  it  were  possible.1  Newton  himself  agreed  with  Hodza  that 
a  partial  cession  of  the  Sudeten  areas  was  better  than  nothing,  but  the 
British  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  hearing  of  the  suggestion,  warned  the 
Foreign  Office  on  17  September  that  such  a  move  would  ‘merely  fan  .  .  . 
the  flames  in  districts  not  so  incorporated’,  and  that  half  measures  at  this 
stage  were  worse  than  useless.2 

Against  this  background  of  conflicting  views  the  Anglo-French  conversa¬ 
tions  began  on  18  September,  and  to  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  situation 
a  message  reached  the  British  Ministers  during  the  afternoon  from  the 
Czechoslovak  Legation  in  London,  in  which  Masaryk  said  that  he  had 
just  been  instructed  to  inform  them  that  it  was  taken  for  granted  by  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  that  ‘no  decision  will  be  taken  without  their 
being  previously  consulted.  They  could  not  take  any  responsibility  for 
decisions  made  without  them.’3 


1  A  curiously  different  version  of  this  point  is  given  in  Bonnet’s  memoirs.  According  to  these, 
de  Lacroix  (the  French  Minister  in  Prague),  who  had,  like  Newton,  been  told  by  Benes  and 
Hodza  of  their  rejection  of  the  idea  of  a  plebiscite,  had  a  further  conversation  with  Benes  on  15 
September  in  which  the  President  discussed  secession,  referring  (as  he  did  to  New'ton)  to  his 
view  at  the  time  of  Versailles,  adding  that  it  was  Masaryk’s  view  also.  But  at  this  point  Bonnet 
makes  a  strange  assertion:  he  writes  that  Benes  suggested  to  de  Lacroix  that  Czechoslovakia 
might  even  now  cede  three  of  the  Sudeten  areas,  with  a  population  of  about  900,000  Sudeten 
Germans,  and  that  he  indicated  them  most  precisely  on  the  map.  This  assertion,  though  in 
harmony  with  Newton’s  account  of  the  similar  suggestion  from  Hodza,  is  in  contradiction  with 
Benes’s  remarks  to  Newton  on  the  previous  day,  and  it  has  a  further  odd  feature:  although  de 
Lacroix  was  with  Benes  on  the  15th,  and  although  he  expressed  the  liveliest  gratitude  to  the 
President  for  this  important  information,  he  yet  only  telegraphed  the  news  to  Paris  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  17th  (Bonnet,  De  Washington,  pp.  237-8). 

Wheeler-Bennett’s  version  of  this  incident  ( Munich ,  p.  115,  note  1)  is  also  at  variance  with 
Bonnet’s  account.  He  seeks  to  refute  Daladier’s  assertion,  made  in  his  speech  of  18  July  1946 
before  the  Constituent  Assembly  (see  Journal  Offciel,  19  July  1946,  p.  2680),  that  the  French 
received  from  the  Czechoslovak  Government  on  17  September  1938  ‘une  proposition  officieuse’ 
for  cession  of  territory  to  Germany.  ‘No  such  proposition  was  ever  made  officially  [but  Daladier’s 
word  was  officieuse  =  semi-official]  by  the  Czechoslovak  Government’,  writes  Wheeler-Bennett, 
and  suggests  that  the  assertion  had  at  least  part  of  its  origin  in  the  story  repeated  by  de  Lacroix 
of  BeneS’s  attempted  negotiations  at  Versailles.  He  adds  that  Benes  said  to  de  Lacroix  (as  he 
did  on  the  previous  day  to  Newton)  that  ‘what  was  possible  in  1919  is  not  possible  now’ — an 
addition  which  makes  nonsense  of  de  Lacroix’s  liveliest  gratitude  (mendoned  above)  for 
BeneS’s  ‘important  information’. 

Whatever  was  the  truth  about  the  interview  between  Benes  and  de  Lacroix,  Bonnet  says  in  his 
memoirs  that  the  French  Ministers  used  de  Lacroix’s  story  as  evidence,  during  the  Anglo-French 
conversations  on  18  September,  of  the  willingness  of  the  Czechoslovak  Government  to  agree  to 
some  measure  of  cession.  Again,  this  assertion  is  not  borne  out  by  the  official  British  version  of 
the  meeting  (see  below,  p.  341,  note  2). 

The  suggestion  concerning  cession  of  territory  which  Newton  and  de  Lacroix  say  that  they 
received  from  BeneS,  on  14  and  15  September  respectively,  appears  to  have  been  substantially 
the  same  as  that  received  by  Newton  from  Hodza  on  16  September  ( D.Brit.F.P .  ii.  358)  and  as 
that  received  by  the  British  military  attach^  in  Prague  from  an  official  of  the  Czechoslovak 
General  Staff  on  17  September  (ibid.  3®4_5  (no-  The  idea  of  cession  was  evidently  being 

accepted  by  the  responsible  Czech  leaders.  But  whereas  Hodza  and  the  official  of  the  General  Staff 
pointed  out  that  there  would  be  strong,  but  not  insuperable,  Czech  opposition  to  cession,  BeneS, 
with  greater  caution,  added,  to  Newton,  that  cession  was  inadmissible  in  present  circumstances 
because  of  the  Czech  opposition.  2  Ibid.  360-1  (no.  906).  1  Ibid.  400  (no.  929). 
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To  the  Anglo-French  statesmen  the  supreme  question  was  not  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  their  obligations,  legal  or  moral,  to  Czechoslovakia,  or  even  the 
future  stability  of  Europe,  but  the  avoidance  of  an  immediate  and  catas¬ 
trophic  war,  for  which  their  peoples  were  wholly  unprepared.  Chamber- 
lain  made  their  position  plain  when  he  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
28  September:  ‘The  representatives  of  the  two  Governments  were  guided 
by  a  desire  to  find  a  solution  which  would  not  bring  about  a  European 
war,  and,  therefore,  a  solution  which  would  not  automatically  compel 
France  to  take  action  in  accordance  with  her  obligations.’1  The  problem 
all  along  had  been  straightforward  in  its  main  outlines.  It  had  been  that, 
if  Germany  attacked  Czechoslovakia,  France  must  fight  and  Great  Britain 
would  be  obliged  to  support  her.  But  neither  Britain  nor  France  intended 
to  fight.  Therefore  Germany  had  to  be  offered  such  terms  as  would  induce 
her  not  to  attack.  Terms  had  been  offered  and  rejected.  Now  Germany 
indicated  that  she  could  only  be  restrained  from  an  immediate  attack  if  she 
received  her  own  terms.  It  was  no  longer  possible  to  seek  a  compromise. 
If  there  was  to  be  no  fighting,  there  must  be  a  surrender. 

At  the  outset  of  the  meeting  at  No.  10  Downing  Street  at  11  a.m.  on 
18  September2  Chamberlain  struck  a  note  of  urgency  by  informing  the 
French  Ministers  of  a  message  received  early  that  morning  from  the  British 
Legation  in  Prague  stating  that,  in  view  of  the  evidence  accumulating  that 
Germany  was  planning  an  attack  on  Czechoslovakia  within  a  few  days, 
the  ‘Czechoslovak  Government  felt  that  they  had  no  alternative  but  to 
mobilise’.  Out  of  regard,  however,  for  the  conversations  now  proceeding 
they  would  take  no  step  until  they  had  received  the  views  of  the  British  and 
French  Governments.3  This  communication,  the  Prime  Minister  said, 
raised  a  most  serious  question.  They  would  postpone  their  consideration 
of  it  and  their  reply  to  it  for  the  moment,  but  a  reply  must  be  sent  in  the 
course  of  the  day.4 

Chamberlain  then  recounted  to  Daladier  and  Bonnet  the  main  points 
of  his  conversation  with  Hitler  at  Berchtesgaden.  He  ended  by  saying  that 
he  had  gained  the  impression  that  Hitler  could  be  trusted  to  keep  the  peace 
during  the  few  days  before  they  met  again.  He  had  been  strengthened  in 
his  impression  by  a  report  from  Berlin  of  a  conversation  between  Henderson 

1  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  339,  col.  16. 

2  For  the  official  record  of  the  meeting  see  Record  of  Anglo-French  Conversations  held  ...on  September 
18,  1938  (. D.Brit.F.P .  ii.  373-400). 

3  Ibid.  369  (no.  920). 

+  The  reply,  dispatched  from  the  Foreign  Office  at  5.45  p.m.  on  the  same  day,  18  September, 
urged  the  Czechoslovak  Government  to  abstain  from  mobilization  measures  pending  further 
negotiations.  The  French  Government,  who  had  meanwhile  received  the  same  news  from  the 
Czechoslovak  Minister  in  Paris,  took  similar  action  (ibid.  373  (no.  927)).  At  7.30  P-m.  on  the 
1 8th  the  British  Ambassador  in  Berlin  informed  the  State  Secretary  at  the  Foreign  Ministry 
of  the  communication  from  the  Czechoslovak  Government  and  the  reply  which  had  been  sent  to 
it  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  833). 
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and  Goring  immediately  after  the  Berchtesgaden  talks.  Goring — whom  the 
British  Government  regarded  as,  on  the  whole,  a  moderating  influence — 
stated  positively  that  Hitler  could  be  relied  upon  to  keep  his  word  unless 
something  ‘catastrophic’  occurred,  but  he  told  Henderson  equally 
definitely  that  ‘no  other  solution  except  self-determination  was  now 
possible’.1  This,  indeed,  was  the  conclusion  that  Chamberlain  himself  had 
drawn  from  the  talks.  The  problem  before  them,  therefore,  narrowed  to 
this  question:  were  they  prepared  to  resume  negotiations  with  Hitler  ‘on 
the  basis  that  the  right  of  self-determination  would  be  accepted  for  the 
Sudeten  Germans’?  Chamberlain  asked  the  French  Ministers  for  their 
views. 

Daladier  pointed  out  that  this  proposal  brought  the  French  Government 
face  to  face  with  an  entirely  new  situation.  They  had  not,  as  had  the  British 
Government,  had  any  chance  to  deliberate  on  it,  nor  had  they  heard  the 
views  of  Lord  Runciman,  fresh  from  Czechoslovakia.  He  suggested,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  British  Ministers  should  first  express  their  views. 

Chamberlain,  accepting  the  reasonableness  of  this  attitude,  outlined  the 
conclusions  to  which  Runciman  had  come.  These  were  in  the  main  two, 
that  Czechs  and  Sudetens  would  never  again  work  together  in  one  state, 
and  that  the  only  solution  possible  now  was  ‘some  scheme  based  on  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  principle  of  self-determination’.  This  brought  them  back  to  the 
same  issue,  whether  or  not  to  accept  the  principle.  The  French,  Chamber- 
lain  said,  were  bound  by  treaty  obligations  and  the  British  were  not,  so 
that  it  seemed  that  it  was  for  the  French,  who  had  more  at  stake,  to  say 
whether  they  must  reject  that  principle. 

Daladier  considered  that  the  principle  of  self-determination,  even  if 
limited  to  the  case  of  the  Sudeten  Germans,  would,  if  once  accepted,  prove 
a  most  dangerous  weapon  in  Hitler’s  hand.  There  would  be  no  end  to  the 
extension  of  holding  plebiscites — Poles  and  Magyars  and  even  Slovaks 
might  soon  follow  suit,  and  Czechoslovakia  would  be  dismembered.  It  was 
very  difficult  at  this  stage,  Daladier  insisted,  for  the  French  to  express  a 
view  on  the  question  of  adopting  the  principle  of  self-determination  as  a 
basis  for  negotiation,  but,  on  Chamberlain  asking  what  alternative  he  had 
to  propose,  he  agreed  that  to  meet  ‘Hitler’s  demands  in  favour  of  the 
Sudeten  Germans  so  far  as  was  possible’  was  the  only  course  to  pursue 
which  would  avert  war.  If  war  came,  France  was  in  honour  bound  to 
Czechoslovakia  and  she  would  have  to  fight  if  Germany  struck.  It  was  this 
very  fact,  the  British  Ministers  pointed  out,  that  made  it  incumbent  on  the 
French  delegation  to  state  if  it  was  possible  to  reconcile  their  treaty  obliga- 

1  Henderson  had  himself  been  urging  on  London  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  immediate 
acceptance  of  the  principle  of  secession  on  the  part  of  the  British  and  French  Governments  and 
of  Runciman.  Failing  agreement  on  this,  he  reported,  Hitler  ‘will  march’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  ii.  358-9, 
37O-0- 
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tions  with  acceptance  of  the  one  condition  upon  which  negotiations  with 
Hitler  could  be  resumed. 

To  Daladier  the  principle  of  self-determination  seemed  inseparable  from 
the  method  of  implementing  it  by  means  of  a  plebiscite,  and  it  was  with 
a  definite  refusal  to  agree  to  a  plebiscite  that  the  French  delegation  re¬ 
turned  to  the  meeting  after  consultation  among  themselves  duiing  the 
luncheon  interval.  In  this  impasse  Chamberlain  made  the  first  mention  of 
the  possibility— or  indeed  necessity— of  some  territorial  cession  to  the 
Reich,  thereby  avoiding  the  dangers  and  difficulties  attendant  on  a  plebis¬ 
cite,  about  which  the  views  of  the  Czechoslovak  Government  were  known 
to  be  equally  hostile.  This  proposal  produced  the  first  signs  of  agreement. 
Though  very  difficult,  it  might  not  be  impossible,  Daladier  thought,  to 
persuade  the  Czechoslovak  Government  by  ‘friendly  pressure’  to  agree  to 
this  suggestion.  The  complexities  of  such  a  cession  of  territory— frontier 
delimitation,  population  transfers,  and  so  forth — were  next  discussed  at 
some  length,  and  the  idea  of  an  international  commission  to  carry  out 

these  tasks  was  mooted  by  Chamberlain. 

This  led  inevitably  to  the  consideration  of  the  security  of  the  remnant 
of  the  Czechoslovak  State  after  cession,  a  question  of  vital  significance  to 
the  French  Government.  Some  sort  of  international  guarantee— to  which, 
moreover,  Germany  must  be  a  partner— seemed  to  them  essential. 
Chamberlain  thought  that  there  were  grounds  for  believing  that  Hitler 
would  give  a  guarantee.  As  for  Great  Britain,  it  was  difficult  to  see  how  she 
could  fulfil  such  a  guarantee.  Nevertheless,  for  the  first  time  he  did  suggest 
that  grave  decision  though  it  would  be,  the  British  Government  might 
conceivably  consider  giving  what  would  amount  to  a  moral  rather  than  a 
positive  guarantee.  But  even  then  there  would  have  to  be  conditions  and 
he  proposed  that  Czechoslovakia’s  status  under  the  guarantee  should  be 
one  of  neutrality  like  Belgium’s.  With  this  suggestion  (but  citing  Switzer¬ 
land  as  well)  Daladier  agreed :  Bonnet,  however,  pressed  for  some  far  more 
positive  offer  of  a  guarantee  from  Britain. 

P  Halifax  reminded  the  French  Ministers  of  the  British  Government  s 
fundamental  objection  to  an  automatic  guarantee— namely,  that  it  placed 
the  direction  of  British  policy,  and  in  practice  that  of  the  Dominions,  in  the 
hands  of  another  country.  He  would  ask,  therefore,  for  some  undertaking 
on  the  part  of  the  Czechoslovak  Government  that  m  issues  involving 
^eace  and  war  they  should  accept  the  advice  of  His  Majesty^  Govern¬ 
ment’,  and  that  if  they  did  not  accept  it  Great  Britain  would  be  auto¬ 
matically  absolved  from  her  guarantee.  Chamberlain  added  that,  be  or 
deciding  on  a  point  of  such  capital  importance,  he  and  his  colleagues  ought 
to  hold  a  consultation  in  private.  After  Daladier  had  urged  once  more  the 
vital  necessity  of  a  British  guarantee  to  _  Czechoslovakia  spea  mg 
time  from  a  military  rather  than  a  political  angle  and  emphasizing 
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constant  menace  to  French  security  of  German  ambitions — the  meeting 
was  adjourned  for  two  and  a  half  hours  to  allow  of  the  British  consulta¬ 
tions. 

On  resuming  the  discussion  at  7.30  p.m.  Chamberlain  produced  a  draft 
(which  he  and  his  colleagues  had  formulated  in  the  interval)  of  proposals 
to  be  made  jointly  to  the  Czechoslovak  Government  by  the  British  and 
French.  He  suggested  that  the  French  Ministers  should  consider  this  over 
dinner  and  afterwards  give  their  views  on  it.  He  added  that  he  and  his 
colleagues  had  agreed  that  they  must  give  the  assurances  for  which  the 
French  Government  had  asked.  A  provision  to  this  effect  would  be  found 
in  the  draft  proposals. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  meeting  (which  began  at  10.30  p.m.)  Daladier 
declared  that,  distressing  though  the  proposals  appeared  to  the  French 
delegation,  yet  they  felt  that  it  was  their  painful  duty  in  the  interests  of  Euro¬ 
pean  peace  to  agree  that  the  proposals  should  be  sent  to  Prague,  and  that 
he  himself,  when  reporting  to  the  French  Government  on  the  next  day, 
would  defend  the  action  that  had  been  taken  in  London.  After  discussion 
of  some  suggested  French  amendments,  the  text  was  agreed.  Chamberlain 
was  anxious  to  dispatch  the  telegram  to  Prague  immediately,  but  Daladier 
insisted  that  he  must  first  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
in  Paris,  this  could  be  done  at  an  early  hour  on  the  next  morning, 
19  September.  Chamberlain,  his  eye  fixed  on  his  next  meeting  with  Hitler 
(which,  he  said,  it  would  be  very  risky  to  postpone  beyond  the  21st),  de¬ 
murred  to  this,  saying  frankly  that  he  was  afraid  of  delay  and  opposition 
in  Pans.  Daladier  undertook  to  get  a  definite  ‘yes’  or  ‘no’  from  his 
Council  of  Ministers:  discussion  on  amendments  he  would  not  allow. 
The  British  should  have  this  answer  by  midday  on  the  19th  and  the 
draft  might  meanwhile  be  telegraphed  to  Prague.  Action  could  then  be 

taken  by  Newton  and  de  Lacroix  immediately  on  receipt  of  a  telephone 
message. 

Chamberlain  put  one  last  question.  What  if  Benes  said  no?  Daladier 
could  barely  believe  this  possible.  It  would  mean  war.  The  strongest 
pressure  must  be  brought  to  bear  on  Benes  to  agree  to  the  proposals. 

It  was  after  midnight  when  the  discussions  ended.  The  official  com¬ 
munique  then  issued1  merely  stated  that  there  was  ‘complete  agreement 
as  to  the  policy  to  be  adopted  with  a  view  to  promoting  a  peaceful  solution 
01  the  Czechoslovak  question’  without  any  reference  to  the  rights,  obliga- 
tions,  and  interests  which  might  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  peace:  and 
Chamberlain  s  pathetic  belief  in  the  ‘good  time  coming’  seemed  to  inspire 
the  final  sentence:  ‘The  two  Governments  hope  that  thereafter  it  will  be 

possible  to  consider  a  more  general  settlement  in  the  interests  of  European 
peace.  ^ 

1  Text  in  Annex  B  to  the  Record  ( D.Brit.F.P .  ii.  400). 
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(vi)  The  Anglo-French  Proposals  to  the  Czechoslovak  Government 

of  19  September  1938 

What  passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  French  Council  of  Ministers  on  the 
morning  of  19  September  has  been  in  part  recorded  in  the  notes  of  Zay, 
then  Minister  of  Education.1  After  describing  the  conference  of  the  previous 
day  in  London,  Daladier  opened  the  discussion  by  giving  his  reasons  for 
agreeing  to  the  Anglo-French  Proposals.  Any  other  action  would  be 
followed  by  German  aggression.  The  French  would  then  have  to  fight,  and 
at  least  for  the  first  month  they  would  fight  alone.  Their  only  means  of 
helping  the  Czechs  would  be  to  draw  upon  themselves  the  largest  possible 
number  of  German  troops  and  then  to  pass  to  the  offensive.  France  had 
about  1,200  aeroplanes  ready.  The  Germans  had  4,000  at  least,  and  much 
faster  ones.  The  French  could  not  penetrate  the  Siegfried  Line  in  less  than 
several  weeks,  perhaps  months,  at  the  cost  of  enormous  losses. 

Mandel  insisted  that  the  Proposals  should  only  be  transmitted  to  Hitler 
after  having  been  accepted  by  Prague,  and,  with  the  support  of  some 
others  among  the  Ministers,  only  agreed  to  their  presentation  at  Prague 
on  being  assured  by  Daladier  that  they  amounted  to  no  more  than  friendly 
pressure  and  that  the  French  obligations  to  Czechoslovakia  would  hold 
good  should  the  Czechoslovak  Government  not  accept  the  Proposals  in 
their  entirety.2  There  remained  the  possibility  that  the  Czechs  might  refuse 
them  outright;  in  that  case,  Bonnet  said,  he  would  ask  his  colleagues  to 
‘interpret’  the  Franco- Czechoslovak  treaty.  This  gave  rise  to  some  heated 
argument,  but  it  was  eventually  decided  that  this  particular  discussion 
was  premature.  France,  Bonnet  added,  would  never  be  in  a  worse  diplo¬ 
matic  position;  he  had  never  received  the  Czech  Minister,  Osusky,  without 
warning  him  confidentially  that  France  would  not  intervene  without 
England’s  support.  To  the  objection  of  several  Ministers  thakthat  was  not 
the  Government’s  policy,  Bonnet  replied  that  he  had  been  justified  in 
giving  his  personal  opinion,  and  that  the  Prime  Minister  was  in  agreement 

with  him. 

Chautemps  argued  that  Benes  must  be  warned  that,  if  he  refused  the 
Proposals,  he  could  no  longer  count  on  France.  France  must  not  be  dragged 
into  war  by  the  decision  of  a  small  state.  This  statement  met  with  protesta¬ 
tions  and  Chautemps  dropped  his  proposal.  The  Anglo-French  Proposals 
were  then  approved  unanimously,  the  question  of  what  France  should  do 

if  the  Czechs  rejected  them  being  reserved. 

The  British  Cabinet,  who  had  been  consulted  on  the  previous  day  on 
the  question  of  the  guarantee  to  the  future  Czechoslovakia,  also  accepted 

1  Carnets  secrets  de  Jean  Jay  (Paris,  Editions  de  France,  1942),  pp.  3“7 J  cf-  D.Bnt.F.P.  n.  420 
(no.  969). 

2  The  Times,  20  September  1930. 
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the  Anglo-French  Proposals  on  the  morning  of  19  September,  although  it 
was  rumoured  that  a  protest  against  acceptance  had  been  made  by  Duff 
Cooper,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.1  Accordingly  the  Proposals  were 
presented  in  writing  to  Benes  by  the  British  and  French  Ministers  in 
Prague  at  2  p.m.  on  that  same  day,  19  September.  It  was  a  painful  inter¬ 
view,  and,  although  Newton  was  left  with  the  impression  that  in  the  end 
Benes  would  accept  the  Proposals,  the  President  was  ‘greatly  moved  and 
agitated’  and  spoke  with  bitterness  of  being  abandoned.2 

The  Anglo-French  Proposals3  stated  that  the  two  Governments  had  been 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  maintenance  of  European  peace  and  of 
Czechoslovakia’s  own  vital  interests  required  the  transfer  to  the  Reich  of 
the  districts  mainly  inhabited  by  Sudeten  Germans.  The  repeated  refusals 
of  Czechoslovak  Ministers  to  consider  a  plebiscite  were  used  to  justify  the 
demand  for  cession  of  Sudeten  German  territory  without  any  plebiscite, 
as  was  the  argument  that  such  a  plebiscite  would  be  a  dangerous  precedent 
leading  to  similar  demands  for  self-determination  elsewhere  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  Why  the  Poles  and  Hungarians  should  be  less  likely,  in  imitation 
of  Germany,  to  demand  slices  of  territory  when  shown  how  easy  it  was  to 
obtain  them,  than  to  demand  plebiscites,  was  not  clear.  The  verbiage  in 
which  the  demand  for  the  cession  was  enveloped  appears  to  have  been  no 
more  than  an  attempt  to  cover  the  coarse  necessities  of  the  surrender  with 
a  veil  of  propriety. 

Article  3  of  the  Proposals  represented  a  striking  departure  from  Runci- 
man’s  recommendations.  He  proposed  the  cession  of  those  frontier  districts 
‘where  the  Sudeten  population  is  in  an  important  majority’.  Frontier 
districts  is  a  vague  term,  but  ‘an  important  majority’  is  not  quite  so  vague. 
If  a  majority  is  any  figure  above  50  per  cent.,  an  important  one  could 
hardly  be  less  than  something  in  the  neighbourhood  of  60  to  70  per  cent. 
Runciman’s. advisers  had  been  thinking  of  75  per  cent.  Moreover,  it  is 
clear  that  Runciman  did  not  intend  50-01  per  cent,  to  be  the  basis  for 
cession,  for  he  suggested  local  autonomy  within  Czechoslovakia  for  those 
districts  ‘where  the  German  majority  is  not  so  important’.  The  Anglo- 
French  Proposals,  however,  demanded  the  cession  of  ‘areas  with  over 
50  per  cent,  of  German  inhabitants’  and  made  no  reference  to  their 
propinquity  to  the  frontiers.  This  meant,  in  effect,  the  transference  to 
Germany  of  a  Czech  minority  considerably  greater  than  the  German 
minority  to  be  left  in  .Czechoslovakia ;  a  result  which  would  not  have 
followed  from  Runciman’s  more  limited  recommendation.  Yet  the  Anglo- 
French  statesmen  were  not  departing  accidentally  or  absent-mindedly 

1  New  York  Times,  20  September  1938.  2  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  416-17. 

3  For  text  see  Cmd.  5847,  no.  2;  cf.  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  404-5,  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  831-2  and  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1938,  ii.  213.  A  comparison  in  tabular  form  of  the  Anglo-French  Proposals,  the 
Godesberg  Memorandum  of  23  September,  and  the  Agreement  of  Munich  of  29/30  September, 
together  with  notes  on  action  subsequently  taken,  will  appear  in  volume  iii  of  the  Survey  for  1938. 
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from  Runciman’s  formulae ;  for  they  expressly  stated  that  they  were  satisfied 
that  a  transfer  ‘based  on. a  higher  percentage  would  not  meet  the  case’. 
Chamberlain  had  told  them  that  Hitler  would  not  consider  a  lower  offer.1 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Proposals  contained  no  mention  of  autonomy 
for  the  Sudeten  Germans  to  be  left  in  Czechoslovakia,  a  point  on  which 
Runciman  laid  considerable  stress.  We  can  only  suppose  that  Hitler  gave 
Chamberlain  the  impression  that  that  was  a  detail  in  which  he  was  not 
much  interested.  On  the  contrary,  the  Proposals,  evidently  inspired  by  the 
desire  for  ‘a  clean  cut’  and  an  end  to  nationalistic  wranglings  within  one 
state,  alluded  to  the  possibility  (no  more)  of  an  exchange  of  populations, 
though  only  a  voluntary  exchange  based  on  a  right  of  option.  That  would 
at  least  have  protected  the  lives  and  interests  of  all  those  inhabitants  of  the 
ceded  areas  to  whom  Nazi  government  was  abhorrent;  and  would  have 
deprived  the  Reich  of  any  justification  for  further  interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Czechoslovakia.  How  contrary  to  Hitler’s  intentions  was 
any  such  exchange  was  proved  by  his  later  actions,  which  clearly  showed 
that  for  his  plans  it  was  necessary  for  an  adequate  minority  of  Sudeten 
Germans  to  remain  in  Czechoslovakia  and  to  continue  the  disintegrating 
role  of  the  SdP.  The  tentative  allusions  in  the  Proposals  to  a  possible  right 
of  option  showed  the  Czechoslovak  Government  how  dubious  was  the  hope 
that  the  Czechs,  Jews,  and  non-Nazi  Germans  of  the  Sudetenland  would 
have  any  chance  of  escaping  their  doom  of  transference  like  cattle  to  the 

Reich-  „  ,  .  <  .  ,  , 

The  arrangements  for  this  ‘possible’  exchange  of  populations  might  be 
among  the  duties  of  an  ‘international  body,  including  a  Czech  repre¬ 
sentative’.  The  main  function  of  this  body,  whose  future  existence  the 
signatories  of  the  Proposals  did  not  guarantee  but  only  hoped  ‘to  arrange 
by  negotiations’,  would  be  to  provide  for  ‘adjustment  of  frontiers,  where 
circumstances  render  it  necessary’.  Thus  the  Czechoslovak  Government 
were  required  to  hand  over  the  fate  of  their  country  to  the  Western  Powers, 
who  only  expressed  hopes  that  they  might  succeed  in  arranging  for  the 
participation  of  a  Czech  representative  in  the  activities  of  an  international 
body,  of  unknown  composition  and  size,  which  should  deal  with  t  e 
details  of  frontier  adjustment,  after  the  main  lines  of  the  amputation  of 
territory  had  been  decided.  On  the  extremely  important  question  ol  the 
statistical  basis,  upon  which  the  ‘over  50  per  cent.  German-inhabited 
character  of  territory  should  be  decided,  and  what  body  of  persons  was  to 
answer  that  question,  there  was  no  word.  Doubtless  the  Anglo-French 
statesmen  had  in  mind  the  use  of  the  latest  census  figures;  and  expected 

1  At  Berchtesffaden,  Hitler  had  refused  to  go  into  the  question  of  percentages  and  declared 
as  that  used  by  Henlein  in  his  note  to  Hitler  of  15  September  (see  above,  p.  332,  no 
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that  Chamberlain  and  Hitler,  at  their  forthcoming  meeting  at  Godesberg, 
would  amicably  arrange  for  the  procedure  to  be  adopted.  But  the  Pro¬ 
posals  did  not  mention  these  matters;  so  that  here  again  the  Czechoslovak 
Government  were  required  blindly  to  accept  a  principle,  bristling  with 
doubts  and  disadvantages,  with  no  assurances  about  its  practical  applica¬ 
tion. 

Then  came  the  douceur.  The  W estern  Powers  recognized  that  they  were 
depriving  Czechoslovakia  of  all  her  means  of  self-defence.  Not  only  was 
she  to  lose  all  the  territory  which  made  military  resistance  to  a  German 
attack  possible,  but  she  was  to  abandon  her  ‘existing  treaties  which  involve 
reciprocal  obligations  of  a  military  character’.  The  Proposals  showed  that 
the  main  security  for  Czechoslovakia’s  independence,  the  treaty  with 
France,  was  in  effect  being  repudiated.  In  exchange  for  the  surrender  of 
her  own  means  of  defence  and  of  her  defensive  treaties  with  other  states, 
she  was  now  promised  ‘a  general  guarantee  against  unprovoked  aggres¬ 
sion’.  The  Proposals  stated  that  the  British  Government  ‘would  be  pre¬ 
pared,  as  a  contribution  to  the  pacification  of  Europe,  to  join  in’  this 
guarantee.  That  the  French  Government  would  do  so  was  not  expressly 
stated,  but  must  be  presumed,  as  France  was  Czechoslovakia’s  ally  and 
professed  a  greater  interest  in  Central  Europe  than  did  Great  Britain.  This 
suggested  guarantee,  it  was  stated,  would  apply  to  the  independence  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  to  her  new  boundaries  ‘against  unprovoked  aggres¬ 
sion’.  The  latter  phrase  occurs  twice  in  Article  6  of  the  Proposals  and  may 
well  have  suggested  to  the  Czechoslovak  Government  that  the  guarantee 
would  be  no  protection  to  their  country  in  the  event  of  a  repetition  of  the 
events  of  September  19385  when  there  was  formally  no  aggression,  but 
only  threats  followed  by  a  precipitate  scramble  to  preserve  the  general 
peace  at  the  expense  of  Czechoslovakia.1  It  was  not  expressly  stated  that 
Czechoslovakia  was  required  to  accept  the  status  of  neutralization.  But, 
since  she  was  required  to  abandon  her  military  alliances,  and  since  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  obtain  a  serious  guarantee  from  several 
Great  Powers  for  a  state  capable  of  entering  into  military  commitments, 
it  appears  that  neutralization  was  intended. 

The  history  of  states  neutralized  under  the  guarantee  of  several  Powers 
had  not  been  such  as  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  such 
guarantees.2  That  of  Belgium  had  been  violated  by  one  of  its  guarantors 
in  1914,  and  there  had  been  a  long  history  of  discussion  on  the  nature  of 
Great  Britain  s  obligation  as  a  guarantor.  The  case  of  Luxembourg  was 
even  less  reassuring.  At  the  request  of  the  British  Government  the  guarantee 


Benes,  when  receiving  the  Proposals  on  19  September,  asked  for  an  elucidation  of  Article  6, 
but  showed  clearly  that  he  had  no  great  faith  in  guarantees,  the  ones  which  he  already  possessed 
having  proved  valueless  ( D.Brit.F.P .  ii.  416-17). 

.  Geirnci .  International  Law  and  the  World  li^ar,  vol.  n,  chsptcrs  xxviii _ xxx 
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had  been  expressly  declared  to  be  ‘collective’,  since  Great  Britain  was  un¬ 
willing  to  incur  the  possible  obligation  of  action  without  the  assistance  of 
the  other  guarantors.  When  Germany  in  1914  violated  the  neutrality  of 
Luxembourg,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  in  conversation  with  the  French  Ambas¬ 
sador,  drew  a  distinction  between  the  guarantee  to  Belgium  and  that  to 
Luxembourg,  stating  that  in  the  latter  case  the  concurrence  of  all  the 
guarantors  was  necessary  for  action  in  support  of  the  guarantee.  Thus  the 
violation  of  Luxembourg’s  neutrality  by  one  of  its  own  guarantors  had 
been  held  by  another  guarantor  ipso  facto  to  nullify  the  guarantee.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  remaining  case,  that  of  Switzerland,  the  Czechoslovak 
Government  may  well  have  thought  that  it  was  to  her  favourable  strategic 
position  and  to  the  absence  of  motive  for  invasion,  rather  than  to  the 
agreements  of  1815,  that  Switzerland  owed  her  immunity  from  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  her  neutrality. 

The  Czechoslovak  Government  were  now  offered  ‘a  general  guarantee’. 
The  phrase  bore  a  painful  resemblance  to  the  ‘collective  guarantee’  of 
Luxembourg;  and  there  was  no  suggestion  of  an  absolute  obligation 
incumbent  on  each  several  guarantor.  Moreover,  who  were  to  be  the 
guarantors?  Clearly  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany  would  be  of  the 
number,  and  presumably  Italy  would  figure  among  them.  It  could  be 
taken  for  granted,  in  view  of  Hitler’s  frequently  expressed  hostility  to  the 
Soviet  Republic,  that  the  U.S.S.R.  would  not  be  invited  to  become  a 
guarantor.  Czechoslovakia’s  neighbours  other  than  Germany  might  or 
might  not  sign  the  treaty  of  guarantee;  but  they  would  be  of  small  account 
in  the  matter.  What  the  Czechs  saw  was  that,  whereas  they  were  not  to 
be  supported  while  they  possessed  formidable  means  of  self-defence  and 
treaties  of  alliance  with  France  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  they  were  in  future  to 
be  placed  militarily  completely  at  the  mercy  of  Germany,  but  protected 
by  a  ‘general  guarantee’.  What  if  Germany  broke  her  word,  as  she  had 
done  in  the  cases  of  Belgium  and  Luxembourg?  Even  in  the  improbable 
event  of  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  all  being  willing  to  act  together  in 
support  of  the  guarantee,  which  of  them  would  be  able  to  fulfil  her  obliga¬ 
tion?  All  three  were  separated  from  Czechoslovakia  by  many  miles  of 
German  territory  as  well  as  by  mountain  ranges  or  the  permanent  works 
of  the  Siegfried  Line.  At  the  very  best  a  German  violation  of  the  guarantee 
could  only  be  resisted  by  means  of  a  retributive  war,  after  the  preliminary 
extinction  of  Czechoslovakia’s  independence.  The  grounds  upon  which 
the  Western  Powers  were  in  fact  inviting  Czechoslovakia  to  build  her  hopes 
for  her  future  peace  and  security  were  Chamberlain’s  convictions  that 
Hitler  had  no  territorial  ambitions  beyond  the  acquisition  of  the  Sudeten- 
land  and  that  a  general  pacification  could  be  brought  about  as  soon  as 
Czechoslovakia  had  been  dismembered.  The  Czechs,  whose  knowledge  of 
the  German  mind  in  general  and  that  of  Hitler  in  particular  was  greater 
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than  Chamberlain’s,  can  only  have  considered  the  offer  of  a  guarantee  as 
a  particularly  bad  and  tragic  joke. 

The  Anglo-French  Proposals  closed  with  a  statement  that  the  two 
Governments  recognized  the  greatness  of  the  sacrifice  which  they  were 
requiring  of  the  Czechoslovak  Government ;  and  with  a  request  for  a  reply 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  since  Chamberlain  was  committed  to  a 
resumption  of  his  conversations  with  Hitler  on  Wednesday,  21  September, 
at  latest. 

While  Benes  and  his  Ministers  faced  the  grim  demands  made  upon 
them,  the  news  which  they  received  from  Paris,  London,  and  Berlin  was 
increasingly  discouraging.  It  was  believed,  indeed,  that  the  Proposals  had 
met  with  vigorous  opposition  in  the  French  Cabinet  on  19  September,  but 
the  intentions  of  the  men  primarily  responsible  for  French  policy  seemed 
clear  and  afforded  no  grounds  for  comfort.  Bonnet  had  explained  the 
situation  to  Osusky  immediately  after  the  Cabinet  meeting;  and  the 
Czechsoslovak  Minister  had  emerged  from  the  interview  in  a  state  of 
collapse,  declaring  that  his  country  had  been  condemned  unheard.1 

The  care  taken  in  Paris  to  throw  the  responsibility  for  the  Proposals  on 
to  Great  Britain,  far  from  suggesting  that  France  might  accept  their  rejec¬ 
tion  in  Prague,  appeared  to  be  designed  only  to  justify  the  policy  of 
France.  An  official  spokesman  stated  to  the  French  press  that  Daladier  and 
Bonnet  had  been  forced  to  agree  to  the  Proposals  by  the  refusal  of  their 
British  colleagues  to  commit  themselves  to  military  support  of  France 
unless  her  integrity  were  threatened.  In  the  circumstances  it  had  been  the 
duty  of  the  French  Ministers  at  least  to  support  the  presentation  to  Prague 
of ‘the  British  Proposals’.2 

These  statements  do  not  seem  to  have  been  intended  to  meet,  but  rather 
to  forestall,  hostile  criticism  in  the  press.  On  1 9  September  it  was  generally 
assumed  that,  though  cessions  of  territory  were  involved,  they  would  be 
small,  and  that  the  Proposals  represented  a  not  discreditable  compromise 
with  the  Reich.  But  by  the  evening  of  that  day  the  substance  of  the 
Proposals  was  generally  known  in  France.3  On  the  20th  such  supporters 
of  resistance  to  Germany  as  Peri  in  the  Humanite  and  de  Kerillis  in  the 
Epoque  lamented  France’s  breach  of  faith  with  her  ally  and  foretold  that 
present  surrender  would  make  future  war  more  certain  and  more  terrible. 
But  the  popular  press  only  expressed  the  general  relief  that  war  was  being 
averted  and  exhorted  the  Czechs  to  accept  the  inevitable.  Probably  Blum 
most  exactly  voiced  the  prevalent  emotions  of  his  more  thoughtful  country¬ 
men  by  writing  in  the  Populaire :  ‘War  has  probably  been  averted;  but  in 
such  conditions  that  I,  who  have  not  ceased  to  struggle  for  peace  .  .  . 

1  Daily  Telegraph,  20  September  1938.  2  The  Times,  20  September  1938. 

3  This,  according  to  the  British  Ambassador  in  Paris  was  ‘owing  to  a  leakage  from  French 
sources’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  ii.  414  (note  2  to  no.  959)). 
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cannot  experience  any  joy  and  feel  myself  divided  between  cowardly  relief 
and  shame.’1 

In  England  the  ministerialist  press  maintained  an  attitude  of  extreme 
discretion,  professing  not  to  know  the  contents  of  the  Proposals,  which 
were  being  discussed  throughout  the  world.  The  isolationist  Daily  Express 
praised  Chamberlain  for  having  averted  war,  but  attacked  the  proposed 
guarantee  for  Czechoslovakia;  and  the  Daily  Mail  on  19  September 
published  an  interview  with  Hitler,  calculated  to  persuade  the  public  that 
the  Sudetenland  was  the  limit  of  the  Fiihrer’s  territorial  aims. 

‘I  have  doubled  the  German  Air  Force  once  already  because  of  the  situation 
now  prevailing  in  Czecho-Slovakia’,  said  Herr  Hitler.  ‘If  we  failed  to  settle  the 
crisis  now,  Field  Marshal  Goring  would  soon  be  asking  me  to  order  it  to  be 
doubled  again,  and  then  the  British  and  French  would  redouble,  and  so  the 
mad  race  would  go  on.  .  .  .  We  harbour  no  resentment  against  France.  .  .  .  Nor 
does  any  German  want  war  with  Britain  either.  .  .’.  Yet  now  some  people 
talked  of  bringing  about  a  world  war  for  a  country  where  they  had  no  economic 
or  other  direct  interests  at  stake,  and  did  so  solely  in  order  to  enable  the  Czechs 
to  deny  to  the  Sudetens  what  the  French  themselves  had  conceded  to  the 
Saarlanders. 

The  Opposition  press  naturally  criticized  severely  what  was  known  of  the 
Proposals.  Late  in  the  evening  of  19  September  the  National  Council  of 
Labour,  at  Southport,  heard  a  report  from  Attlee,  Leader  of  the  Opposi¬ 
tion,  on  his  talk  with  the  Prime  Minister  earlier  in  the  day;  after  which  the 
Council  issued  a  manifesto  expressing  ‘dismay  at  the  reported  proposals  of 
the  British  and  French  Governments  for  the  dismemberment  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  under  the  brutal  threat  of  armed  force  by  Nazi  Germany  and 
without  prior  consultation  with  the  Czechoslovakian  Government’,  which 
‘is  a  shameful  betrayal  of  a  peaceful  and  democratic  people  and  constitutes 
a  dangerous  precedent  for  the  future’.  On  the  next  day  Attlee  wrote  to  the 
Prime  Minister  asking  for  the  immediate  assembly  of  Parliament.  But 
Chamberlain  had  no  intention  of  submitting  the  international  crisis  to 
public  discussion  until  he  had  some  definite  agreement  with  Hitler  to 
report.  He  therefore  sent  Attlee  an  immediate  reply  that  participation  in 
Parliamentary  debates  would  make  his  own  task  of  difficult  and  delicate 
negotiation  impossible,  but  that  Parliament  would  be  summoned  as  soon 
as  he  was  in  a  position  to  make  a  full  statement  of  the  Government’s 
intentions. 

While  on  the  whole  the  reaction  of  opinion  in  France  and  Britain  may 
be  said  to  have  been  one  of  doubt,  dismay,  and  reluctant  acquiescence  in 
the  Anglo-French  Proposals,  the  controlled  German  press  was  quick  to 
press  the  advantage  gained  by  Germany  and  to  push  the  attack  on  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  a  stage  farther.  ‘The  Czech  State  of  1919’,  wrote  the  Deutsche 

1  Quoted  in  Temps,  21  September  1938. 
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Allgemeine  Zeitung  of  19  September,  ‘along  with  its  own  collapse,  is  now 
seeking  to  drag  into  the  abyss  Germans  and  Slovaks,  Poles  and  Hun¬ 
garians,  Ukrainians  and  Ruthenians  [a  curious  distinction],  and  preferably 
all  Europe;  it  must  disappear  one  way  or  another’.1  Amid  clamorous 
denunciation  of  Czech  outrages  and  bestiality,  the  German  press  demanded 
a  ‘totalitarian’  solution,  which  appeared  to  mean  the  reduction  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  to  a  minute  state  consisting  only  of  the  Czech  districts  of  Bohemia- 
Moravia,  and  that  immediately,  in  view  of  the  alleged  100,000  Sudeten 
refugees  in  the  Reich  who  ought  to  be  restored  to  their  homes  without 
delay,  and  of  the  fighting  which  the  Sudeten  Freikorps  was  said  to  be 
already  conducting  on  the  frontier.  Significantly  Dienst  aus  Deutschland 
wrote  already  on  19  September: 

The  decisive  second  meeting  of  the  Fiihrer  with  Premier  Chamberlain  in 
Godesberg  differs  in  marked  manner  from  the  first  meeting  at  Berchtesgaden. 
While  in  the  latter  place  the  two  men  .  .  .  frankly  laid  their  cards  on  the  table 
as  to  what  they  desire,  fear,  and  believe  possible  as  a  positive  solution,  work 
meanwhile  has  been  done  on  a  possible  platform  as  a  result  of  this  clarification 
of  ideas.2 

It  was  a  warning  to  the  Czechoslovak,  British,  and  French  Governments 
that  Hitler,  having  got  them  on  the  run,  would  be  likely  now  to  go  beyond 
what  he  had  said  at  Berchtesgaden. 

(vii)  The  Czechoslovak  Government’s  Rejection  of  the  Anglo- 
French  Proposals,  20  September  1938 

The  Czechoslovak  Ministers  and  the  leaders  of  the  six  coalition  parties 
assembled  on  the  afternoon  of  19  September  in  the  President’s  palace  in 
the  Hradcany  to  make  their  decision.  The  Proposals  came  to  most  of  them 
with  the  shock  of  complete  surprise.  They  could  with  difficulty  believe 
what  they  heard.  They  had  supposed,  though  not  with  the  naive  con¬ 
fidence  of  Czech  public  opinion,  that  Chamberlain  and  Hitler,  after 
exchanging  warnings,  had  come  to  some  compromise  which  maintained 
the  integrity  of  Czechoslovakia.  The  Ministers  sat  throughout  the  night 
of  the  19th;  at  1 1  a.m.  on  Tuesday  the  20th  a  message  reached  the  British 
Legation  that  their  reply  was  to  be  expected  by  early  afternoon.3  But  by 
6.30  p.m.  it  had  not  yet  been  given  and  it  was  then  that  it  was  realized  in 
London  that  the  Prime  Minister  would  probably  not  be  able  to  keep  to  his 
plan  of  meeting  Hitler  on  the  next  morning.4  In  the  early  afternoon 
Osusky,  in  Paris,  told  Bonnet  that  the  Czechoslovak  Government  were 

1  Quoted  in  New  York  Times,  20  September  1938. 

2  Ibid. 

4  Ibid.  421  (no.  970)  and  see  also  below,  p.  355. 


3  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  418. 
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considering  an  appeal  to  arbitration  as  an  alternative  to  accepting  the 
Proposals.  De  Lacroix  and  Newton  were  thereupon  instructed  to  make 
urgent  representations  to  Benes  against  this  course.1  Nevertheless  the  Czech 
Ministers  were  unanimous  that  the  Proposals  could  not  be  accepted.  But 
in  that  case,  what  was  to  be  done?  General  Syrovy,  Inspector-General  of 
the  Forces,  and  General  Krejcf,  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  were  sum¬ 
moned  to  give  their  expert  advice.  The  soldiers  pointed  out  the  extreme 
dangers  of  the  position.  Germany  was  supposed  to  have  2  million  men 
under  arms,  while  Czechoslovakia,  owing  to  the  repeated  warnings  of  the 
Western  Powers  not  to  ‘provoke’  the  Reich  by  military  preparations,  had 
only  450,000  men  mobilized.  Nevertheless  the  Czechoslovak  Government 
decided  that  they  could  not  accept  the  Proposals.  The  general  resentment 
expressed  in  the  newspapers  and  in  the  streets,  as  the  content  of  the 
Proposals  became  known,  was  so  clear  and  firm  that  the  Government 
believed  that  an  official  acceptance  of  the  Proposals  would  be  promptly 
overridden  by  a  popular,  revolutionary  rejection.  The  Government  were 
also  moved  to  their  decision  by  their  belief  that  at  least  some  British  and 
French  Ministers  were  opposed  to  the  Proposals  and  by  Daladier’s  re¬ 
ported  assurances  that  France  did  not  intend  to  repudiate  her  obligations 
to  Czechoslovakia.  In  the  last  resort,  they  felt,  the  French  could  not  leave 
them  to  their  fate.  They  found  it  hard  to  believe  that  the  British  and 
French  Governments  were  prepared  to  risk  the  German  domination  of 
South-Eastern  Europe,  which  would  inevitably  follow  the  dismemberment 
of  their  country.  Moreover,  they  had  asked  for,  and  obtained,  assurances 
of  continued  support  from  Moscow,2  and  these  may  have  influenced  their 
decision. 

The  Czechoslovak  reply,3  which  was  handed  to  the  British  and  French 
Ministers  at  7.45  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  20  September,  expressed 
the  Government’s 

unshaken  conviction  that  [the]  proposals  which  are  contained  in  that  com¬ 
munication  are  not  calculated  to  attain  [the]  object  at  which  [the]  French  and 
British  Governments  are  aiming  in  [the]  crucial  efforts  which  they  are  making 
in  favour  of  peace, 

and  pointed  out  that  since  the  Proposals  had  been  drawn  up  without  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Czechoslovak  Government,  it  was  not  surprising  that 
they  should  prove  unacceptable. 

After  mentioning  that  the  democratic  regime  of  the  country  and  its 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  419  and  420  (nos.  967,  968).  For  Krofta’s  note  of  his  telephone  conversation 
with  de  Lacroix  see  Berber,  Europdische  Politik,  pp.  128-9. 

2  See  below,  p.  369. 

3  For  French  text  see  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  434-6;  for  translation  made  in  the  British  Legation  in 
Prague,  see  ibid.  431-4.  The  English  text  published  in  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1938,  ii.  214-16 
is  taken  from  Ripka,  Munich ,  pp.  74-7. 
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whole  juridical  system  would  be  violated  if  the  Government  were  to  take  a 
decision  affecting  frontiers  without  first  consulting  Parliament,  the  note 
declared  that  acceptance  of  the  Anglo-French  Proposals 


would  be  equivalent  to  acquiescence  in  [the]  complete  mutilation  of  [the] 
State  in  every  respect;  from  [the]  economic  point  of  view  and  that  of  trans¬ 
port  Czechoslovakia  would  be  completely  paralysed  and  from  [the]  strategic 
point  of  view  she  would  find  herself  in  an  extremely  difficult  situation;  and 
.  .  .  she  would  sooner  or  later  fall  under  [the]  absolute  influence  of  Ger¬ 
many. 


Even  if  the  sacrifices  proposed  were  accepted,  peace  would  still  not  be 
assured.  ‘New  difficulties  and  new  nationality]  conflicts  ( conflits  nationali- 
taires )’  would  be  created  by  the  settlement,  ‘in  [the]  democratic  atmosphere 
of  [the]  Czechoslovak  State’,  of  the  many  Sudeten  Germans  who  would 
prefer  not  to  be  transferred  to  the  Reich.  Moreover,  ‘to  paralyse  Czecho¬ 
slovakia’  would  completely  destroy  the  ‘balance  of  force  in  Central  Europe 
and  in  Europe  in  general .  .  .  and  this  would  not  fail  to  produce  important 
consequences  for  all  other  States  and  particularly  for  France’. 

For  the  Great  Powers’  offer  to  guarantee  Czechoslovakia’s  integrity,  the 
Government  expressed  gratitude  and  appreciation.  ‘Such  a  guarantee 
would  certainly  open  the  way  to  understanding  between  all  those  inter¬ 
ested  if  [the]  existing  nationality]  conflicts  were  amicably  settled  without 
imposing  on  Czechoslovakia  unacceptable  sacrifices.’ 

After  recalling  that  the  Czechoslovak  Government’s  own  latest  proposals 
had  not  been  rejected  by  the  SdP.  and,  the  Government  believed,  still 
represented  a  realizable  solution  of  the  nationality  problem,  the  note  went 
on  to  ask  that  the  Czechoslovak-German  arbitration  treaty  of  1 6  October 
1925,  which  the  present  German  Government  had  ‘recognised  to  be  still 
in  force  by  several  declarations’,  should  be  applied,  and  declared  that  the 
Government  were  ‘ready  to  accept  whatever  arbitral  decision  might  be 
made.  Any  kind  of  conflict  could  be  thus  avoided.  This  would  render 
possible  a  quick  solution  in  conformity  with  [the]  honour  and  dignity  of  all 
[the]  interested  States.’ 

In  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  note,  the  Czechoslovak  Govern¬ 
ment  referred  to  the  ‘devoted  esteem  and  friendship’  by  which  they  were 
bound  to  France  ‘as  well  as  by  an  alliance’,  and  to  the  ‘traditional  devotion 
and  friendship  .  .  .  respect  and  .  .  .  esteem’  by  which  they  were  bound  to 
Great  Britain.  They  made  a  last  appeal  to  the  two  Governments  ‘to  recon¬ 
sider  their  point  of  view’.  They  did  this  in  the  belief  that 

they  are  serving  not  only  their  own  interests  but  also  those  of  their  friends,  as 
well  as  the  interests  of  peace  and  of  the  healthy  evolution  of  Europe.  At  this 
decisive  time,  it  is  not  only  the  fate  of  Czechoslovakia  which  is  in  the  balance  but 
also  that  of  other  countries  and  particularly  of  France. 
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(viii)  The  British  and  French  Replies  to  the  Czechoslovak  Note 

of  20  September  1938 

Newton,  on  receiving  the  Czechoslovak  Government’s  note  from  the 
Foreign  Minister  on  the  evening  of  20  September,  warned  Krofta  that 
refusal  of  the  Anglo-French  Proposals  at  this  stage  meant  the  destruction 
of  his  country.  He  reminded  Krofta  that  Chamberlain  was  flying  to 
Germany  on  the  next  day  and  that  it  would  be  disastrous  if  he  brought  no 
satisfactory  answer  from  Prague  with  him.  An  appeal  to  arbitration  (as 
he  and  the  French  Minister  had  already  emphasized)  would  only  mean 
war.1  The  unhappy  de  Lacroix  had  the  even  more  odious  task,  on  behalf 
of  Czechoslovakia’s  ally,  of  endorsing  this  warning.  Krofta  reported  the 
sinister  news  to  the  Czechoslovak  Cabinet,  who,  however,  decided  to  await 
the  official  answers  from  London  and  Paris  to  their  note.  Shortly  after¬ 
wards,  Hodza  saw  de  Lacroix  and  asked  him  point-blank  whether  France 
proposed  to  honour  her  alliance,  as  her  Ministers  had  so  frequently  and  so 
recently  declared  that  she  would.  De  Lacroix  was  too  overcome  to  reply 
immediately,  but  after  an  interval  he  said  that  he  had  received  no  further 
formal  instructions,  but  that  he  knew  that  the  answer  would  be  in  the 
negative.  Hodza  asked  him  to  obtain  the  most  definite  instruction  on  the 
intentions  of  the  French  Government.2 

The  British  and  French  replies  to  the  note  came  quickly,  during  that 
same  night  of  20-1  September.  The  delay  in  the  receipt  of  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  note  of  the  20th  had  thrown  Chamberlain’s  time-table  out.  He  had 
intended  to  leave  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  21st,  for  his  rendezvous 
with  Hitler  at  Godesberg,  taking  with  him  the  Czechoslovak  agreement 
to  the  Proposals,  and  during  the  20th  there  had  been  urgent  inquiries  both 
from  Berlin  and  Berchtesgaden  for  confirmation  of  this.  But  when  on  the 
evening  of  the  20th  Henderson  informed  Ribbentrop  that  there  was  still  no 
reply  from  Prague,  Ribbentrop  himself  suggested  a  postponement  of  the 
meeting  until  Thursday  morning,  the  22nd,  and  asked  Chamberlain  to 
fix  the  hour.  To  this  the  Prime  Minister  agreed  and  suggested  12.30  p.m. 
for  the  time  of  arrival  at  the  German  aerodrome.  3  p.m.  was  thereupon 
decided  on  for  the  time  of  the  meeting  at  Godesberg  on  Thursday  the 
22nd  and  a  communique  to  this  effect  was  given  out  by  the  German 
wireless  at  1 1  p.m.  on  the  20th.3 

Meanwhile  no  time  was  lost  in  the  unpleasant  task  of  inducing  the 
Czechoslovak  Government,  in  spite  of  their  original  refusal,  to  accept  the 
Anglo-French  Proposals.  Soon  after  midnight,  at  1.20  a.m.  on  Wednesday 
21  September,  instructions  were  sent  from  London  to  the  British  Minister 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  426-7. 

2  See  Ripka,  Munich,  p.  89.  See  also  below,  pp.  359-62. 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  421-2  (nos.  971,  972). 
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in  Prague.  With  his  French  colleague  he  was  to  point  out  to  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Government  that 

their  reply  in  no  way  meets  the  critical  situation  which  [the]  Anglo-French 
proposals  were  designed  to  avert,  and  if  adhered  to  would,  when  made  public, 
in  our  opinion  lead  to  an  immediate  German  invasion.  You  should  urge  the 
Czech  Government  to  withdraw  this  reply  and  urgently  consider  an  alternative 
that  takes  account  of  realities.  [The]  Anglo-French  proposals  remain  in  our 
view  [the]  only  chance  of  avoiding  [an]  immediate  German  attack. 

On  the  basis  of  the  reply  already  received  from  Prague  there  would  be  no 
hope  of  any  useful  result  ensuing  from  a  second  visit  to  Hitler,  and  the 
Prime  Minister  would  be  obliged  to  cancel  it.  ‘We  therefore  beg  [the] 
Czech  Government  to  consider  urgently  and  seriously  before  producing 
a  situation  for  which  we  could  take  no  responsibility.’  The  British  Govern¬ 
ment  would,  of  course,  have  been  willing  to  put  the  Czech  proposal  for 
arbitration  before  the  German  Government  if  they  had  thought  that  at 
that  stage  there  was  any  chance  of  its  receiving  favourable  consideration. 
But  it  was  too  late  for  such  a  move,  nor  was  it  likely  that 

the  German  Government  would  regard  the  present  proposition  as  one  that  is 
capable  of  being  settled  by  arbitration.  ...  If  on  reconsideration  [the]  Czech 
Government  feel  bound  to  reject  our  advice,  they  must  of  course  be  free  to  take 
any  action  that  they  think  appropriate  to  meet  the  situation  that  may  thereafter 
develop. 

Please  act  immediately  on  receipt  at  whatever  hour.1 

De  Lacroix  had  also  received  his  instructions  from  Paris  during  the  night ; 
he  was  to  associate  himself  with  his  British  colleague  in  making  this 
demarche  and  thereby  repudiating  France’s  published  word. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  receipt  of  their  instructions  the  British  and 
French  Ministers  were  making  urgent  requests  by  telephone  for  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  President.  It  was  made  clear  that  no  delay  until  a  physically 
more  tolerable  hour  would  meet  the  case.  Benes  received  them  in  the 
HradCany  Palace  just  after  2  a.m.  De  Lacroix  read  from  his  telegraphic 
instructions  and  Newton  followed  by  reading  Halifax’s  telegram,  while 
Benes  made  full  notes.2  The  French  Minister’s  communication  (of  which 
no  official  text  has  been  made  available)  was  to  the  effect  that  if,  as  a 
result  of  a  Czechoslovak  refusal  to  accept  the  Anglo-French  Proposals 
unconditionally,  war  were  to  break  out,  the  Czechoslovak  Government 

1  For  full  text  see  D. Brit. F.P.  ii.  437-8  (no.  991) ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1938,  ii.  216-17.  The 
telegram  was  not  included  in  the  White  Paper  published  in  1 938  ( Correspondence  respecting  Czecho¬ 
slovakia ,  Gmd.  5847).  The  text  was  read  by  Lord  Stanhope  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  5  October 
1938;  the  version  read  by  R.  A.  Butler  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  same  day  differed  in  a 
few  verbal  details  and  in  the  omission  of  the  last  sentence. 

2  D. Brit. F.P.  ii.  449-50. 
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would  be  held  responsible  for  the  war  and  the  French  Government  would 
take  no  part  in  it  (‘ne  s’y  associera  pas’).1 

There  it  was  at  last.  The  British  Government  covered  their  meaning  in 
the  decent  phrases  of  diplomacy,  but  that  meaning  was  plain.  Great 
Britain  would  not  fight.  And  France  was  repudiating  her  treaty  obliga¬ 
tions,  so  often  publicly  declared  to  be  sacrosanct.  Czechoslovakia  not  only 
stood  alone  and  unsupported,  but  was  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  out¬ 
break  of  hostilities,  should  she  be  attacked. 

The  interview  between  the  President  and  the  two  Ministers  lasted  until 
3.45  a.m.  Benes  raised  various  technical  difficulties  about  the  frontier 
delimitation  and  the  transfer  of  populations ;  he  desired  more  information 
on  the  nature  of  the  proposed  guarantee;  he  appealed  for  immediate  relief 
from  German  threats  and  pressure.  The  Ministers  again  and  again  made 
it  clear  that  acceptance  of  the  Proposals,  without  reservations,  was  essential 
at  this  stage;  reservations  must  be  left  for  later  discussion.  Still  Benes  could 
not  bring  himself  to  accept  the  inevitable.  He  begged  the  Ministers  to 
assure  their  Governments  that  he  and  his  Government  had  never  for  a 
single  instant  ‘thought  of  provoking  or  admitting  war’.  He  warned  them 
that  if  the  Proposals  were  accepted  there  might  be  internal  troubles  which 
would  perhaps  be  uncontrollable.  But  at  last  he  capitulated.  Saying  that 
he  took  the  Ministers’  demarche  ‘to  be  a  kind  of  ultimatum’ — and  indeed 
only  because  it  was  an  ultimatum  could  he  and  his  Cabinet  be  justified  in 
accepting  the  Proposals  without  obtaining  in  advance  parliamentary 
sanction,  as  was  required  by  the  Constitution— he  undertook  to  consult 
the  members  of  his  Government.  These  were  already  in  the  palace,  and 
the  two  Ministers  offered  to  wait,  but  Benes  said  that  the  consultation  must 
take  a  little  time;  by  midday,  however,  they  would  receive  the  answer 
from  Hodza  or  Krofta.2 

Newton,  in  making  his  report  of  the  interview,  uses  the  phrase:  ‘We  left 
no  written  communication.’  He  does  not  say  that  any  was  asked  for,  but, 
if  Benes  did  not  so  ask  during  the  interview,  he  must,  at  some  time  later  in 
the  morning  (he  saw  de  Lacroix  at  8.30  a.m.  and  was  telephoning  to  him 
again  at  10  o’clock),  have  asked  the  French  Minister  for  written  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  verbal  communication  which  he  had  made.  This  is  evident 
from  a  report  sent  to  London  by  Newton  soon  after  midday  in  which  he 
said:  ‘My  French  colleague  is  telephoning  to  Paris  for  authority  to  con¬ 
firm  in  writing  what  he  said  at  the  audience  during  the  night.’3  Newton 
assumed  that  he  himself  already  had  authority  to  make  a  written  com¬ 
munication,  and  he  proposed  to  deliver  it  in  company  with  de  Lacroix.4 

1  See  R.  W.  Seton-Watson,  Munich  and  the  Dictators  (London,  Methuen,  1939),  p.  67;  Ripka, 
Munich,  p.  80;  Berber,  Europaische  Politik,  p.  129. 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  449-50.  3  Ibid.  440. 

♦  Ibid.  440.  Newton’s  written  statement  (for  text  see  ibid.  442-3)  corresponded  almost  word  for 
word  with  the  telegraphic  instructions  which  he  had  received  (ibid.  437-8). 
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The  two  Ministers  accordingly  presented  written  statements  during  the 
afternoon  of  21  September,  but  now  they  met  with  a  fresh  difficulty. 
Benes  asked  for  further  written  declarations  by  both  Governments  to  the 
effect  that,  if  Czechoslovakia  accepted  the  Proposals  and  if  none  the  less 
Germany  attacked  her,  the  two  Governments  would  come. to  her  assis¬ 
tance.  Granted  this,  Benes  was  prepared  to  accept  the  Proposals  without 
further  reservation.  But  on  Newton’s  representation  that  it  was  ‘extremely 
dangerous’  to  add  new  conditions  at  the  last  minute,  Benes  consented  to 
change  his  condition,  so  far  as  the  British  Government  were  concerned, 
to  an  expression  of  hope.  (The  difficulty  did  not  arise  with  the  French  who, 
being  in  treaty  relations  with  Czechoslovakia,  were  therefore  already 
committed  to  such  action.)1 

The  full  text  of  the  statement  submitted  by  de  Lacroix  had  not  been 
published  at  the  time  of  writing.  The  incident  as  described  in  Bonnet’s 
memoirs  differs  remarkably  from  Newton’s  report  of  the  same  event,  given 
just  above.  That  de  Lacroix  telephoned  to  Paris  at  about  12.30  p.m.  on  the 
2 1  st  is  undeniable,  but  whereas  Newton  only  says  that  he  was  asking  for  the 
authorization  he  needed,  Bonnet  states  that  the  French  Minister  gave  him 
the  extremely  serious  information  that  the  Czechoslovak  Government  were 
postponing  their  reply  to  the  demarche  made  at  2  o’clock  that  morning 
because  they  were  playing  for  time ;  that  they  were  hoping  that  the  French 
Government  would  be  obliged  by  parliamentary  pressure  to  modify  their 
attitude  or  even  to  resign;  also  that  they  would  doubtless  ask  for  a 
written  confirmation  of  de  Lacroix’s  verbal  statement  to  Benes,  such  as 
the  British  Minister  had  presented.  Bonnet  writes  that  he  agreed  to  such 
confirmation  being  given,  only  pointing  out  that  the  statement  had  been  a 
reply  to  Hodza’s  request  of  the  night  before.2 

A  passage  from  this  French  written  statement  was  quoted  in  1939  by 
R.  W.  Seton-Watson,3  who  was  in  close  touch  with  authoritative  Czech 
persons,  and  again  by  Ripka,4  who  mentioned  its  previous  publication  by 
Seton-Watson.  No  refutation  of  this  passage  was  published.  It  runs  as 
follows : 


En  repoussant  la  proposition  franco-britannique,  le  Gouvernenient  tcheco- 
slovaque  prend  la  responsabilite  de  determiner  le  recours  a  la  force  de  l’Alle- 
magne.  II  rompt  par  la  meme  la  solidarite  franco-britannique  qui  vient  d’etre 
etablie  et  il  enleve  ainsi  toute  efficacite  pratique  a  une  assistance  de  la  France. 

1  his  passage  corresponds  closely  with  what  Bonnet  records  of  the  instruc¬ 
tions  which  he  sent  to  de  Lacroix  just  after  midnight  during  the  night  of 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  441-2  (no.  998). 

2  Bonnet,  De  Washington,  pp.  250-1.  See  also  above,  p.  355.  Bonnet  says  no  more  about  the 
written  answer,  but  Wheeler-Bennett  ( Munich ,  p.  124)  states  that  he  then  dictated  over  the 
telephone  to  de  Lacroix  a  note  for  him  to  present. 

*  In  Munich  and  the  Dictators,  p.  68. 


4  In  Munich,  p.  80. 
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20-1  September.1  Without  saying  so  in  so  many  words,  France  had 
informed  the  Czechoslovak  Government  that,  if  they  did  not  surrender  on 
the  terms  of  the  Anglo-French  Proposals,  France  would  not  plunge  into 
war  on  their  account.  Great  Britain,  too,  had  sent  her  message  in  plain 
writing.  In  any  case  the  position  of  the  British  Government  was  un¬ 
equivocal.  They  would  do  their  best  to  negotiate  peace  on  the  Anglo- 
French  Proposals;  but,  if  the  Czechs  rejected  those  proposals,  Great 
Britain  would  disinterest  herself. 

A  controversy  arose  in  the  months  that  followed  over  the  precise 
motives  of  the  Czechoslovak  Prime  Minister  in  asking  de  Lacroix,  on  the 
evening  of  Tuesday,  20  September,  for  authoritative  confirmation  of  his 
verbal  endorsement  of  Newton’s  statement  to  Krofta  when  receiving  from 
him  the  Czechoslovak  Government’s  rejection  of  the  Proposals.2  Ripka 
pointed  out  that  Hodza  could  not  have  done  otherwise  than  ask  for  the 
most  precise  official  confirmation  of  the  news  that  France  would  dis¬ 
interest  herself  in  the  fate  of  Czechoslovakia,  if  the  latter  rejected  the 
Anglo-French  Proposals;  since  there  were  those  in  Prague  who  could  not 
believe  that  France,  their  ally,  would  bring  such  overwhelming  pressure 
to  bear  on  the  Czechoslovak  Government.3  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  said 
in  Paris  that  the  Quai  d’Orsay  had  received  a  telegram  from  de  Lacroix 
saying  that  the  Czechoslovak  Government  were  prepared  to  accept  the 
Proposals  which  they  had  officially  rejected  an  hour  or  so  before,  provided 
that  they  received  a  definite,  quotable  official  statement  that  France 
would  not  fight  if  Czechoslovakia  persisted  in  that  rejection. 

The  difference  between  the  two  stories  may  not  seem  to  be  very  great. 
According  to  the  Czech  version,  the  Czechoslovak  Government  only 
wanted  to  be  absolutely  certain  where  they  stood.  Meanwhile  they  would 
make  no  unnecessary  surrender  till  they  knew  beyond  any  doubt  that  they 
would  have  no  support  against  Germany,  if  they  rejected  the  Anglo- 
French  Proposals.  According  to  the  French  version,  the  Czechoslovak 
Government  understood  the  position  perfectly  well  on  Tuesday,  20  Sep¬ 
tember.  They  saw  that  the  only  chance  of  avoiding  a  disastrous  war, 
without  allies,  was  to  accept  the  Proposals.  But  they  also  knew  that  Czech 
opinion  in  Prague  was  not  so  well  informed  as  they  were ;  and  that,  should 
they  accept  the  Proposals  without  incontestable  evidence  that  France  had 
abandoned  them,  they  would  be  forced  from  office,  and  that  some  other 
Czechoslovak  Government  might  defy  Germany  and  lead  Czechoslovakia 
to  extinction.  In  either  case  the  Czechoslovak  Government  were  demanding 
a  further  statement  of  France’s  intentions  before  committing  themselves 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  Proposals. 

Some  increased  acrimony  was  added  to  the  controversy  by  the  inclusion 
1  See  below,  pp.  361-2.  2  See  above,  p.  355.  3  Ripka,  Munich,  pp.  85-93. 
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in  the  French  version  of  the  point  that  Benes  himself  was  associated  with 
the  demand  for  a  precise  statement  from  France;  whereas,  according  to 
Ripka,  the  President  had  ‘to  the  last  been  unable  to  believe  France  capable 
of  such  treachery’  as  to  force  the  Proposals  upon  his  country  under  threat 
of  repudiating  her  alliance.  Ripka  added  that  it  was  most  unfortunate  that 
de  Lacroix’s  telegram,  on  which  the  French  story  was  based,  had  not  been 
published. 

That  telegram  was  subsequently  published  in  part  by  Bonnet,  in  his 
account  of  the  events  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay  on  the  night  of  20  Septem¬ 
ber.1  He  writes  that  the  afternoon  of  that  day  wore  away  without  any 
news  from  Prague  of  a  Czechoslovak  reply  to  the  Anglo-French  Proposals, 
which  had  been  presented  there  by  2  p.m.  on  Monday  the  19th. 

At  7.30  p.m.  came  a  telegram  from  de  Lacroix,  saying  that  he  had 
indirect  evidence  that  the  Czechoslovak  reply  might  be  negative  or  at 
least  might  aim  at  gaining  time ;  that  there  was  a  suggestion  in  Prague  that 
the  French  Cabinet  might  fall;  that  his  informant  had  been  told  that  a 
direct  appeal  from  General  Gamelin  to  General  Krejcf,  explaining  why 
an  immediate  and  complete  acceptance  of  the  Proposals  was  absolutely 
necessary,  would  be  effective. 

Bonnet  at  once  consulted  Daladier  about  this  telegram  and  they  agreed 
to  disregard  the  suggestion  which  it  contained.  They  did  not  consider  that 
they  should  pass  a  political  responsibility  on  to  the  Chief  of  the  French 
General  Staff. 

At  9.15  p.m.  came  another  telegram  from  de  Lacroix.  It  proved  to  be 
the  expected  Czechoslovak  reply,  rejecting  the  Anglo-French  Proposals. 
After  it  had  been  decoded,  Bonnet  was  reading  it  at  about  9.30  p.m.,  when 
he  was  rung  up  on  the  telephone.  It  was  de  Lacroix,  who  said  that  the 
Czechoslovak  reply,  which  he  had  sent  off  shortly  before,  was  not  to  be 
considered  final.  For  the  Czechoslovak  Premier  had  just  sent  for  him  and 
had  made  a  most  important  communication  to  him,  which  he  was  going 
to  telegraph  to  Bonnet  forthwith. 

Bonnet  thereupon  asked  Daladier  to  join  him  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay  and 
awaited  the  promised  telegram.  It  arrived  at  about  9.50  p.m.  It  was 
indeed  important  and  quite  different  from  its  predecessor  of  9.15  p.m. 
The  passages  from  it  which  Bonnet  quotes  run: 


The  President  of  the  Council  has  just  summoned  me.  In  agreement  (he  told 
me)  with  the  President  of  the  Republic,  he  declared  that  if  I  were,  that  same 
night,  to  declare  to  M.  Benes  that,  in  case  of  war  between  Germany  and 
Czechoslovakia  over  the  Sudeten  Germans,  France — because  of  her  engage¬ 
ments  to  Britain— would  not  fight,  the  President  of  the  Republic  would  take 


1  Bonnet,  De  Washington,  pp.  246-50.  The  same  text  of  the  telegram  was  published  two  years 
before  by  P.  Lazareff,  De  Munich  d  Vichy  (New  York,  Brentano’s,  1944),  pp.  61-2  (see  below 
p.  362,  note  4).  For  an  almost  identical  text,  see  Wheeler-Bennett,  Munich,  p.  124,  note  4. 
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note  of  such  a  declaration ;  M.  Hodza  would  immediately  summon  the  Cabinet, 
of  which  all  the  members  have  been,  up  to  the  present,  in  agreement  with  the 
President  of  the  Republic  and  himself  about  the  necessity  of  giving  way.  .  .  . 

The  Czechoslovak  Government  need  this  cover  if  they  are  to  accept  the 
Franco-British  proposals.  They  are  sure  of  the  army:  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  have 
declared  that  for  Czechoslovakia  to  fight  by  herself  against  Germany  would  be 
suicide.  M.  Hodza  declares  that  the  demarche  which  he  has  suggested  is  the  only 
way  of  preserving  peace. 

He  is  anxious  that  everything  should  be  settled  before  midnight  if  possible  or 
in  any  case  during  the  night.  The  President  of  the  Council  will  make  the  same 
communication  to  the  British  Minister. 

Bonnet  saw  that  the  President  and  Government  of  Czechoslovakia  were 
fully  aware  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and  that  their  military  advisers 
agreed  with  them  that  for  Czechoslovakia  to  fight  would  mean  the  end  of 
the  country’s  existence  as  a  state.  They  were  ready  to  accept  the  Anglo- 
French  Proposals.  But  they  must  be  able  to  convince  their  people  that  they 
did  not  accept  except  under  the  most  extreme  pressure,  which  would 
throw  all  the  responsibility  on  to  the  Western  Powers. 

While  Bonnet  was  considering  this  telegram  Daladier  arrived.  The  two 
Ministers,  together  with  Leger,  Secretary-General  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay, 
and  Jules  Henry,  director  of  Bonnet’s  Cabinet,  discussed  what  was  to  be 
done.  Bonnet  writes  that  he  urged  that  the  French  Cabinet  ought  to  be 
assembled  at  once.  But  Daladier  pointed  out  that  this  could  not  be  done. 
Some  Ministers  were  away  from  Paris.  The  President  of  the  Republic  was 
at  Rambouillet;  the  telegram  demanded  an  answer  by  midnight,  if 
possible— anyhow  in  the  course  of  the  night — and  it  was  already  past 
1 1  p.m.  Moreover  during  their  discussions  Bonnet  was  twice  rung  up  from 
Prague  and  asked  if  the  French  answer  was  ready,  ‘because  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Government  were  awaiting  it  impatiently’.  The  four  men  at  the 
Quai  d’Orsay  therefore  set  to  and  drafted  the  French  answer.  When  it  was 
ready  Bonnet  rang  up  the  President  of  the  Republic  at  Rambouillet, 
explained  the  situation  to  him  and  read  him  de  Lacroix’s  telegram  and  the 
proposed  answer.  The  President  gave  his  agreement,  though  regretting 
that  there  was  no  time  for  reflection. 

The  French  answer  was  thereupon  telephoned  to  Prague  about  half  an 
hour  after  midnight.  Bonnet  has  not  given  us  the  text  of  the  message.  It 
was  not  in  the  form  of  a  document  that  could  be  handed  to  the  Czechs,  but 
consisted  of  instructions  to  de  Lacroix  for  a  verbal  reply  to  Hodza.  The 
only  two  passages  which  Bonnet  quotes  are  to  the  effect  that  ‘only  the 
procedure  proposed  by  France  and  Great  Britain  seems,  in  the  existing 
circumstances,  to  be  capable  of  preventing  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 
by  the  Germans’;  and,  after  a  statement  that  England  would  not  fight, 
that  ‘without  England,  France’s  assistance  to  Czechoslovakia  would  be 
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ineffective’.  Bonnet  adds  that  the  Czechoslovak  Government  had  been 
warned  several  times,  especially  on  16  July,  that  France,  alone  and  without 
help,  would  not  be  able  to  support  Czechoslovakia  in  war. 

About  an  hour  later  the  British  Government  informed  the  Quai  d’Orsay 
of  the  contents  of  the  telegram  which  they  were  sending  to  Newton.1 

Such  is  Bonnet’s  account  of  the  events  of  the  night  of  20-1  September.2 
What  is  clear  is  that  Hodza  did  ask  de  Lacroix  to  obtain  confirmation  of 
his  warning  that  France  would  not  support  Czechoslovakia  if  the  latter’s 
rejection  of  the  Anglo-French  Proposals  led  to  war.  Ripka  represents  that 
inquiry  as  arising  from  Hodza’s  need  for  absolute  certainty;  and  Hodza 
himself  assured  Wheeler-Bennett  in  1941  that  this  was  the  truth  of  the 
matter.3  But  Bonnet  represents  the  inquiry  as  having  been  an  expedient 
of  the  Government  of  Prague  for  relieving  themselves  of  the  responsibility 
for  a  Czechoslovak  surrender.  A  third  interpretation  is  that  which  suggests 
that  Bonnet  instructed  de  Lacroix,  if  he  received  a  negative  reply  to  the 
Proposals,  to  see  if  he  could  get  Hodza  to  ask  the  question  which  in  fact  he 
asked.4  According  to  this  view,  Bonnet  was  terrified  lest  Czech  obstinacy 
should  bring  on  the  war  which  he  was  labouring  to  prevent,  and  he  devised 
this  ingenious  method  for  enabling  the  French  to  put  the  responsibility  for 
surrender  on  to  the  Czechs  and  for  the  Czechs  to  put  it  on  to  the  French. 

One  possible  means  of  defending  Bonnet’s  thesis  is  the  supposition  that 
de  Lacroix  genuinely  misunderstood  the  purport  of  Hodza’s  inquiry  and 
was  thus  responsible  for  representing  it  as  a  request  for  ‘cover’. 

If  it  is  not  quite  clear  what  happened  between  Paris  and  Prague  that  night, 
it  is  clear  that  the  French  Cabinet,  at  its  meeting  on  19  September,  had 
made  no  decision  that  France  should  refuse  to  support  the  Czechs,  if  they 
rejected  the  Anglo-French  Proposals,  and  that,  just  after  midnight  on 
the  20th— 2 1st,  Daladier  and  Bonnet,  with  the  approval  of  President 
Lebrun,  did  indicate,  if  with  nervous  circumlocution,  that  that  was  in  fact 
what  France  would  refuse  to  do. 


When  the  French  Cabinet  met  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  21  Sep¬ 
tember,  they  were  told  by  their  Prime  Minister  of  the  terms  of  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  negative  reply  to  the  Anglo-French  Proposals5  and  of  the  Anglo- 

1  See  above,  pp.  355-6. 

2  Zay,  who  took  part  in  the  session  of  the  French  Cabinet  on  Sunday  25  September,  writes 

that  Bonnet  on  that  occasion  explained  the  events  of  the  night  of  the  20th-2ist.  Zay’s  version  of 
Bonnet’s  account  only  differs  from  that  in  Bonnet’s  book  in  details  of  time.  See  Carnets  secrets  de 
Jean  Jay,  pp.  15-17.  3  gee  Wheeler-Bennett,  Munich,  p.  12 1,  note  2. 

4  See  Lazareff,  op.  cit.,  pp.  61-2.  Lazareff  asserts  that  Daladier  suspected  Bonnet  of  having 
arranged  for  Hodza’s  inquiry;  that  in  the  midnight  discussion  Bonnet  kept  repeating  that,  if  they 
did  not  act  at  once,  war  would  break  out  and  Czechoslovakia  would  be  lost;  and  that  Daladier 
and  President  Lebrun  authorized  Bonnet  to  send  the  statement,  demanded  by  de  Lacroix,  on  his 
own  responsibility.  The  last  statement,  at  least,  seems  most  questionable. 

5  See  above,  pp.  353-4. 
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French  ultimatum  delivered  in  the  small  hours  of  that  morning.1  Mandel, 
Reynaud,  and  Champetier  de  Ribes  exploded  in  wrath.  Bonnet  had 
promised  that  no  pressure  should  be  put  on  the  Czechs  to  accept  the 
Anglo-French  Proposals.  That  promise  had  been  broken.  France  and 
Czechoslovakia  had  been  betrayed  into  surrender  behind  the  backs  of  the 
French  Cabinet.  Thereupon,  Bonnet  produced  de  Lacroix’s  telegram  of 
9.50  p.m.  of  the  night  before2  and  gave  his  version  of  his  telephone  con¬ 
versation  with  de  Lacroix  of  Wednesday  the  21st  at  midday.3  He  argued 
that  the  Czechoslovak  Government  knew  perfectly  well  that  it  was  hope¬ 
less  to  fight.  They  only  asked  that  the  French  should  support  them  against 
their  own  uninformed  and  intransigent  public  opinion.  There  was  nothing 
left,  he  argued,  for  France  to  do  but  to  sacrifice  her  good  name  out  of  true 
friendship  for  Czechoslovakia. 

The  angry  Ministers  were  frustrated.  They  did  not  trust  Bonnet.  But 
they  could  not  check  his  statements.  They  had  intended  to  resign  and 
publish  their  reasons  for  doing  so,  if  they  found  that  the  Cabinet  had  been 
circumvented.  In  the  circumstances  they  contented  themselves  with  placing 
their  resignations  in  Daladier’s  hands,  leaving  it  to  him  to  accept  them 
when  he  should  see  fit.  But,  at  his  request,  they  agreed  to  withdraw 
their  resignations.4 

(ix)  The  Czechoslovak  Government’s  Acceptance  of  the  Anglo- 
French  Proposals,  21  September  1938 

In  Prague,  in  the  small  hours  of  Wednesday,  21  September,  after  the 
British  and  French  Ministers  had  left  the  President,  Benes  summoned  the 
political  Ministers  (or  ‘Inner  Cabinet’)  who  were  already  in  the  palace. 
They  considered  what  possibilities  of  action  still  lay  before  them.  With 
France’s  repudiation  of  her  treaty,  the  bottom  had  dropped  out  of  the 
whole  Czechoslovak  plan  of  resistance  in  the  last  resort,  should  Hitler  not 
accept  that  internal  reconstitution  of  Czechoslovakia  which  her  friends 
had  urged  upon  her  as  the  necessary  condition  of  peace.  For,  if  France  and 
Great  Britain  disinterested  themselves  in  Czechoslovakia,  it  was  useless  to 
appeal  to  the  League  of  Nations,  in  which  nothing  could  be  done  against 
the  will  of  those  two  Powers. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  or  not  Benes  and  his  colleagues  discussed  at  this 
meeting  the  request  which  Benes  subsequently  made  to  Moscow  for  a 
clarification  of  the  Russian  attitude  about  support  for  Czechoslovakia 
within  the  framework  of  the  League  Covenant;5  but,  in  any  case,  the  risks 
involved  in  too  great  reliance  upon  Russian  help  must  have  been  present 

1  See  above,  pp.  355-7.  z  See  above,  pp.  360-1.  3  See  above,  p.  358. 

4  See  Paul  Reynaud,  La  France  a  sauve  I’Europe  (Paris,  Flammarion,  1947),  i.  562-3. 

5  See  below,  p.  369. 
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in  their  minds.  Apart  from  the  question  of  how  much  faith  could  be  placed 
in  the  Soviet  Government’s  promises,1  in  view  of  the  internal  position  of 
Russia  and  of  the  difficulties  of  access  for  Russian  forces  to  Czechoslovakia, 
some  members  at  least  of  the  ‘Inner  Cabinet’  feared  that,  if  Czechoslovakia 
were  to  find  herself  engaged  in  war  against  Germany  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
as  her  sole  ally,  large  and  influential  sections  of  public  opinion  in  France 
and  England  would  believe  the  German  propaganda  that  Germany  was 
waging  an  ideological  war  to  protect  Europe  against  Bolshevism,  and 
Western  countries  might  even  ally  themselves  with  Germany  in  this 
‘crusade’.2  Moreover,  an  alliance  with  Russia  alone  would  have  split  the 
unity  of  the  Czechoslovak  Government  coalition  itself.  The  parties  of  the 
Right,  while  willing  to  seek  aid  from  the  Soviet  Republic  and  France  at 
the  same  time,  would  have  protested  against  an  alliance  with  the  former 
alone.  And  national  unity,  which  gave  the  enemy  no  shadow  of  excuse  to 
intervene  in  support  of ‘the  saner  part’  of  the  nation  or  for  the  suppression 
of  ‘Communist  elements’,  was  held  to  be  an  absolute  and  basic  necessity. 

Czechoslovakia  was  isolated.  And  that  meant  that  her  northern  and 
southern  neighbours,  Poland  and  Hungary,  would  rush  to  the  aggressor’s 
side  to  make  sure  of  the  territory  which  they  claimed,  lest  the  favourable 
moment  should  pass.  Even  those  who  believed  that  Czechoslovak  courage, 
skill,  and  armaments  could  hold  a  German  attack  long  enough  to  arouse 
the  conscience  of  the  Western  Powers,  and  to  secure  their  help,  admitted 
that  all  would  be  quickly  over  if  Czechoslovakia  had  to  detach  any  of  her 
inadequate  forces  to  meet  attacks  on  her  rear. 

President  Benes  and  the  political  Ministers  decided  at  last  that  they  had 
no  alternative  but  to  bow  to  the  inevitable  and  to  accept  the  Anglo-French 
Proposals.3 

The  full  Cabinet  met  in  the  Kolowrat  Palace  at  6.30  a.m.  on  21  Sep¬ 
tember,  without  Benes,  and  sat  until  nearly  9  a.m.  They  heard  and  felt 
compelled  to  ratify  the  decision  of  their  colleagues.  The  decision  was  then 

1  See  footnote  5  on  p.  369  below. 

2  ‘The  Czechoslovak  Government  did  not  ask  Soviet  Russia  to  come  to  its  assistance  auto¬ 
matically  .  .  .  because  it  did  not  want  to  make  it  possible  for  Germany  to  declare  a  “Crusade 
against  Bolshevism”.  The  Czechoslovak  Government  realised  that,  should  this  happen,  the 
Western  Powers  .  .  .  might  decide  to  adopt  a  passive  attitude,  perhaps  even  an  attitude  hostile  to 
the  Czechoslovak  Republic.  This  attitude,  we  considered,  might  easily  be  adopted  by  Britain  and 
France  were  Soviet  Russia  our  only  ally’  (Ripka,  Munich,  p."  146). 

Cf.  extract  from  a  speech  broadcast  by  Vavrecka,  Czechoslovak  Minister  of  Propaganda,  on 
30  September  1938  (quoted  by  S.  Morell  in  I  saw  the  Crucifixion,  p.  291) :  ‘We  had  to  consider  that 
it  would  have  taken  the  Russian  army  weeks  to  come  to  our  aid.  ...  It  was  even  more  important 
to  consider  that  our  war  by  the  side  of  Soviet  Russia  would  have  been  not  only  a  fight  against 
Germany,  but  it  would  have  been  interpreted  as  a  fight  on  the  side  of  Bolshevism.  And  then 
perhaps  all  of  Europe  would  have  been  drawn  into  the  war  against  us  and  Russia.’ 

3  At  this  point,  6.30  a.m.  on  21  September,  Hodza’s  private  secretary  sent  ‘preliminary 
information’  to  the  British  Legation  that  the  Czechoslovak  Government  had  accepted  the  Pro¬ 
posals,  and  that  the  official  reply  would  quickly  follow  ( D.Brit.F.P .  ii.  438-9  (no.  993)). 
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discussed  by  the  Coalition  Parties’  Committee  of  Twenty  throughout  the 
morning.  Here  difficulties  and  opposition  were  encountered,  but  strong 
pressure  was  exercised  by  Newton  and  de  Lacroix,  who  telephoned 
emphasizing  the  great  dangers  of  delay,1  and  at  last  in  the  afternoon  the 
Committee  of  Twenty  also  agreed  to  surrender. 

In  their  note  of  acceptance,  which  was  handed  by  Krofta  to  the  British 
and  French  Ministers  shortly  before  5  p.m.  on  21  September,2  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Government  seized  on  every  opportunity  which  the  Proposals 
afforded  them  for  the  protection  of  their  country  against  the  arbitrary  will 
of  their  antagonist.  They  were  careful  to  accept  the  Proposals  ‘as  a  whole’, 
and  they  especially  emphasized  the  principle  of  the  prospective  guarantee 
as  inseparable  from  the  other  proposals.  They  stated  that  they  only  accepted 
the  Proposals  on  the  assumption  that  there  should  be  no  German  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Czechoslovak  territory  until  the  international  commission,  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Proposals,  had  determined  the  new  frontier  and  so  made 
possible  the  orderly  transfer  of  the  Sudeten  German  districts  to  the  Reich. 
They  also  made  clear  their  interpretation  of  the  Proposals  (presumably 
based  on  paragraphs  3  and  4  of  that  document)  that  all  the  detailed 
application  of  the  scheme  would  be  determined  in  agreement  with  the 
Czechoslovak  Government. 

The  Czechoslovak  Government  may  have  thought  that  the  situation 
was  not  quite  so  desperate  as  it  appeared.  They  were  in  communication 
with  the  Soviet  Government,  who  had  given  them  assurances  of  support.3 
They  were  also  in  communication  with  their  devoted  friends  in  Paris. 
There  were  members  of  the  French  Cabinet,  Mandel,  Campinchi,  Rey- 
naud,  and  Champetier  de  Ribes,  without  whose  knowledge  the  Quai 
d’Orsay  had  ordered  de  Lacroix  to  make  his  declarations  of  the  previous 
night  and  who  were  credited  with  the  intention  of  overthrowing  Daladier’s 
Government  if,  in  consequence  of  any  further  hitch  in  the  negotiations 
with  Hitler,  France  had  to  choose  between  standing  by  her  pledged  word 
or  further  betraying  Czechoslovakia.4  And  the  rumours  from  Berlin  that 
at  Godesberg  Hitler  would  have  new  demands  to  make,  as  well  as  the 
knowledge  that  the  Poles  and  Hungarians  were  pressing  their  claims, 
suggested  that  a  hitch  might  well  occur.  Prepared  as  Daladier  and  Bonnet 
had  been  to  threaten  Bene§  with  isolation  if  he  did  not  accept  the  Anglo- 
French  Proposals,  they  could  hardly  go  further  and  attempt  to  force  some 
new  conditions  upon  him  without  provoking  a  rebellion  against  their 
policy  in  Paris  and  the  substitution  there  of  a  Cabinet  of  resistance. 

These  subtleties  were  unknown  to  the  Czech  public.  In  Prague,  on  the 

1  Ibid.  440. 

2  For  the  original  French  text  of  the  note  see  ibid.  4.47-8.  A  translation  appears  in  Ripka, 
Munich,  pp.  84-5  and  is  quoted  in  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1938,  ii.  217. 

3  See  below,  p.  369. 

4  See  above,  pp.  362-3. 
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morning  of  2 1  September,  it  was  only  known  that  on  the  previous  day  the 
Government  had  rejected  the  Anglo-French  Proposals.  But  the  leading 
articles  of  the  newspapers  made  no  secret  of  the  bitterness  evoked  by  the 
pressure  on  Czechoslovakia  to  surrender,  and  reproached  the  Western 
Powers  for  their  blindness  in  sacrificing  an  essential  factor  in  their  own 
security.  Colonel  Moravec  wrote  in  Lidove  Noviny: 

One  thing  must  surely  be  clear  to  the  West :  if  there  should  be  a  conflict  between 
the  Third  Reich  and  the  West,  the  West  will  be  far  weaker  without  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  on  its  side.  Another  thing  must  be  clear.  The  crippling  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  cannot  avert  the  clash  between  the  Third  Reich  and  the  West,  but  will 
rather  hurry  it  forward,  because  it  will  increase  the  power  of  the  Third  Reich. . .  . 
The  question  at  issue  is  who  will  dominate  Europe.1 

The  writer  stated  the  real  issue  which  was  hidden  from  large  sections  of 
Western  opinion,  only  too  anxious  to  believe  in  the  peaceful  intentions  and 
limited  aims  of  the  German  Government.  The  editor  of  one  newspaper 
alone,  the  Agrarian  Vecer,  stated  that  Czechoslovakia  was  utterly  betrayed. 
Writing  on  20  September,  before  the  demarche  of  the  French  and  British 
Ministers  had  been  made  in  the  small  hours  of  the  21st,  he  poured  out  his 
grief  and  anger. 

Strong  words  [he  wrote]  cannot  express  our  pain  and  sorrow.  How  many  of  us 
have  given  way  to  our  tears  in  some  corner,  and  have  not  been  ashamed?  .  .  . 
They  are  not  tears  of  cowards  or  weaklings,  but  of  people  betrayed,  robbed  of 
their  faith  in  the  honesty  of  the  world,  robbed  of  their  belief  in  anything  that  is 
right.  .  .  .  Deserted  by  all,  we  stand  alone  in  this  world,  forced  to  accept  humilia¬ 
tion.  We  shall  bear  this  humiliation.  We  became  accustomed  to  it  during  our 
history.  Only  the  dishonour  of  our  nation  we  could  not  bear.  .  .  .  An  honest 
nation  will  not  perish,  though  it  has  been  betrayed.  God  will  allow  neither  us 
nor  our  descendants  to  perish!2 

After  mid-day  on  21  September  it  was  known  throughout  Prague  that 
the  'Western  Powers  had  threatened  Czechoslovakia  with  isolation  and 
that  the  Government  proposed  to  surrender  as  the  only  alternative  to  the 
devastation  of  the  country.  Normal  life  came  to  an  end  in  the  city.  People 
abandoned  their  work,  and  stood  about  waiting  for  further  news  or 
listened  to  orators  declaiming  against  the  Government  or  calling  upon  the 
army  chiefs  to  take  over  authority.  And,  despite  the  surrender  at  the 
command  of  the  Western  Powers,  preparations  were  hurriedly  made  for 
the  protection  of  the  public.  Air-raid  wardens  were  appointed,  and  notices 
of  Public  Refuge  began  to  appear  at  the  entrances  of  underground  cafes. 
After  7  p.m.  an  official  broadcast  confirmed  the  news,  of  which  all  were 
by  then  aware,  but  added  that  the  country’s  isolation  was  complete,  since 
the  U.S.S.R.  could  only  come  to  the  help  of  Czechoslovakia  in  company 

Quoted  in  Ripka,  A. lunich,  p.  ioi.  2  Ibid.  pp.  ioi— 2. 
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with  Fiance,  or  at  the  bidding  of  the  League  of  Nations,  which  came  to  the 
same  thing — words  that  suggested  that  a  fruitless  appeal  had  been  sent 
to  Moscow.  The  announcement  was  followed  by  a  statement  by  Vavrecka, 
the  Minister  for  Propaganda,  recalling  previous  periods  of  misfortune  in 
which  memories  of  the  glorious  past  had  strengthened  the  nation  and 
declaring  that  the  Government  had  accepted  the  cruel  conditions  imposed 
by  their  allies  and  friends  not  from  any  lack  of  courage,  but  in  order  ‘to 
save  the  people  from  vain  sacrifices’  and  to  save  Europe  from  war.  History, 
said  Vavrecka,  would  ‘pronounce  its  judgment  on  the  events  of  these  days’ 
and  he  called  upon  his  hearers  ‘to  look  ahead,  and  to  build  up  and  unite 
the  nation  which  lives  to-day  and  which  will  live  to-morrow. . .  .  Let  us  have 
confidence  in  ourselves;  let  us  believe  in  the  genius  of  our  nation.  We  shall 
not  surrender,  we  shall  hold  the  land  of  our  fathers.’1 

The  Government’s  appeals  may  have  helped  the  citizens  of  Prague  to 
master  their  anger  and  to  refrain  from  violence.  But  the  embittered, 
indignant,  bewildered  masses  in  the  streets  could  not  leave  the  matter 
there.  In  their  thousands  they  surged  up  the  narrow  streets  across  the  river 
to  the  square  below  the  Hradcany.  Voices  cried  out  for  resistance  to  the 
death,  for  the  dismissal  of  the  Government,  for  military  rule,  for  General 
Syrovy,  the  solid,  non-political  soldier,  who  had  become  a  legendary 
figure,  and  was  now  Inspector-General  of  the  Army.  About  him  there 
could  be  no  hint  of  political  humbug.  If  he  said  that  surrender  was 
necessary,  all  but  the  wildest  would  accept  his  word.  It  was  he  who 
addressed  them  that  night,  bidding  them  trust  their  leaders,  saying  that 
a  military  dictatorship  would  be  of  no  use  and  that  popular  disturbance 
would  only  play  into  the  enemy’s  hands.  Peacefully  they  marched  away; 
but,  too  restless  to  sleep,  they  continued  to  march  through  the  streets, 
singing  their  national  anthem  or  working  off  their  emotion  by  movement. 

Similar  demonstrations  took  place  in  many  provincial  towns  that  night. 
On  the  next  morning,  22  September,  there  was  a  general  strike  in  Prague 
and  a  vast  crowd  assembled  outside  the  Parliament  building,  demanding 
a  military  dictatorship  to  organize  the  national  resistance.  At  10  a.m.  it 
was  announced  that  Hodza’s  Government,  the  symbol  of  capitulation  in 
Czech  eyes,  had  resigned  and  that  a  government  of  national  concentration 
and  defence  would  be  formed.  In  the  evening  came  the  news  that  the 
President  had  appointed  a  non-political  government  under  General 
Syrovy,  who  would  also  be  Minister  for  War.  Krofta  continued  to  be 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  two  of  the  other  retiring  Ministers,  who 
were  also  not  members  of  Parliament,  were  included.  General  Nosal  took 
the  portfolio  of  Public  Works;  the  other  Ministries  were  allotted  to  experts 
and  officials;  and  two  popular  figures,  Zenkl,  Mayor  of  Prague,  and 
Bukovsky,  head  of  the  Sokol  movement,  became  Ministers  without  port- 

1  Quoted  in  Ripka,  Munich,  pp.  107-8. 
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folio.1  The  purpose  of  the  change  of  government  was  solely  to  allay  the 
popular  uneasiness.  The  members  of  Hodza’s  late  Cabinet  continued  to 
function  as  an  ‘Advisory  Council’  and  decisions  of  policy  were  only  taken 
in  consultation  with  that  body,  with  the  President,  and  with  the  committee 
of  coalition  party  leaders.  Thus  the  new  Government  only  added  a  new 
body  to  those  which  were  already  committed  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
Anglo-French  Proposals  and  were  now  waiting  to  see  whether  Hitler 
would  not  produce  new  demands  at  Godesberg,  when  the  question  of  war 
or  peace  might  at  once  arise  again.  That  night  Benes  broadcast  a  message 
to  the  nation.  In  it  he  said : 

I  have  said  before  that  I  have  never  in  my  life  been  afraid,  and  even  to-day  I 
have  no  fear  for  our  State.  I  have  my  plans  for  all  eventualities,  and  will  not  let 
myself  be  thwarted  of  my  purpose.  ...  If  it  should  be  necessary  to  fight  we  will 
know  how  to  do  so  to  the  last  breath.  If  it  is  necessary  and  possible  to  negotiate, 
we  will  negotiate.2 

The  confident  words  and  the  matter-of-fact  voice  of  the  President  achieved 
their  object  of  allaying  the  anxieties  of  the  people;  but  in  the  days  following 
the  Conference  of  Munich  he  was  bitterly  assailed  for  having  aroused  false 
hopes.  His  words  were  apparently  dictated  by  his  confidence  that  Hitler 
would  now  go  farther  than  he  had  done  at  Berchtesgaden,  that  the  negotia¬ 
tions  would  thus  be  prolonged,  and  that  in  the  meantime  he  himself  could 
come  to  an  agreement  with  Poland  and  perhaps  also  with  Hungary; 
whereupon  Czechoslovakia  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  offer  armed 
resistance  to  the  Reich.3  His  belief  that  a  settlement  with  the  Poles  was 
obtainable  may  have  been  based  on  his  anticipation  of  the  demarche  made 
by  the  Soviet  Government  at  Warsaw  on  the  following  day,  23  September, 
when  the  Polish  Government  were  warned  that,  should  Polish  troops 
attack  Czechoslovakia  in  the  Teschen  area,  the  U.S.S.R.  would  forthwith 
denounce  her  Pact  of  Non- Aggression  of  November  1932  with  Poland,  in 
accordance  with  Article  2  of  that  Pact.4  Benes  expected  that  Godesberg 
would  be  followed  by  a  stiffening  of  the  Western  Powers’  resistance  to  the 
Reich.  If  the  Western  Powers  presented  a  firm  front,  Benes  had  obtained 
assurances  that  they  would  have  the  support  of  the  Soviet  Republic.  The 
threats  from  Hungary  and  Poland  might  then  disappear  or  be  neutralized.5 
Benes  therefore  did  not  give  up  the  hope  of  resistance. 

1  Hencke  reported  to  Berlin  on  23  September  that  the  new  Government  consisted  of ‘officials 
subservient  to  Bene§,  with  a  general  tendency  toward  the  Left’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  894-5),  and  later 
on  the  same  day  sent  the  news  that  General  Faucher,  the  head  of  the  French  military  mission  in 
Prague,  had  resigned  and  placed  himself  at  the  disposal  of  the  Czech  General  Staff  (ibid.  897). 

2  Prager  Presse,  24  Septeniber  1938.  3  Cf.  Ripka,  Munich,  p.  112. 

4  This  information  was  given  by  Litvinov  to  members  of  the  British  delegation  to  the  League 
Assembly  at  Geneva  at  an  interview  on  23  September;  see  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  497-8.  (For  other 
points  discussed  at  this  interview,  see  below,  p.  371.) 

5  These  threats  had  taken  the  form  during  the  last  few  days  of  increased  military  measures  in 
Poland  (and  also,  it  was  believed,  in  Hungary)  which  appeared  to  the  British  Government  ‘to 
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(x)  The  Soviet  Union’s  Assurances  to  Czechoslovakia 

On  19  September,  the  day  on  which  the  Anglo-French  Proposals  were 
presented  to  the  Czechoslovak  Government,1  Benes  had  asked  the  Soviet 
Government,  through  their  Minister  at  Prague  (Alexandrovsky),  whether 
their  repeated  assurances  that  they  were  ready  to  fulfil  their  treaty  obliga¬ 
tions  to  Czechoslovakia2  still  held  good.  The  Soviet  Government  at  once 
replied  in  the  affirmative.  Litvinov  referred  to  this  in  a  speech  before  the 
Assembly  at  Geneva  on  21  September.3  Two  days  earlier,  he  said,  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  had 

addressed  a  formal  inquiry  to  my  Government  as  to  whether  the  Soviet  Union 
is  prepared,  in  accordance  with  the  Soviet-Czech  pact,  to  render  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  immediate  and  effective  aid  if  France,  loyal  to  her  obligations,  will 
render  similar  assistance,  to  which  my  Government  gave  a  clear  answer  in  the 
affirmative. 

Litvinov,  in  this  speech,  also  referred  to  his  conversation  with  Payart,  the 
French  charge  d’affaires  in  Moscow,  on  2  September,  and  to  his  proposal 
of  1 7  March  for  a  conference  to  consider  ‘collective  preventive  measures’ — 
a  proposal,  he  remarked,  which  ‘did  not  receive  its  just  appreciation’. 

Litvinov  made  his  speech  in  the  Assembly  after  the  Czechoslovak 
Cabinet  had  decided  that  they  must  accept  the  Anglo-French  Pro¬ 
posals.4  In  spite  of  this  decision  and  of  the  reluctance  of  some  members 
of  the  Cabinet  to  contemplate  dependence  upon  Russian  aid,  Benes  thought 
it  worth  while  to  pursue  farther  the  question  of  what  help  Russia  was 
willing  to  promise  Czechoslovakia.  The  evidence  is  conflicting  as  to  when 
Benes  saw  Alexandrovsky  again  and  what  passed  between  them,  but  it 
seems  fairly  clear  that  the  Soviet  Government  advised  the  Czechoslovak 
Government  to  take  the  course  which  Litvinov  had  recommended  to 
Payart  on  2  September — that  is,  to  appeal  to  the  League  under  Article  1 1 
of  the  Covenant— and  promised  that,  as  soon  as  Germany  had  been 
declared  an  aggressor,  the  U.S.S.R.  would  support  Czechoslovakia  what¬ 
ever  other  Powers  might  do.  According  to  some  authorities,  Alexandrovsky 
was  also  authorized  by  his  Government  to  promise  Russian  help  as  soon  as 
the  League  Council  had  been  seized  of  the  case,  without  waiting  for  the 
slow-moving  League  procedure  to  be  completed.5 

have  no  other  object  than  to  intimidate  the  Czechoslovak  Government’.  The  British  representa¬ 
tives  in  Warsaw  and  Budapest  were  authorized  to  protest  strongly  against  these  measures 
(. D.Brit.F.P .  ii.  459-60  (no.  1024)).  The  attitude  of  Poland  and  Hungary  will  be  dealt  with  in 
volume  iii  of  the  Survey  for  1 938. 

1  See  above  p.  352.  2  See  above,  pp.  67-8,  122,  note  1,  13 1-2,  276-81. 

3  For  full  text  see  League  of  Nations  Official  Journal,  Special  Supplement  no.  183,  pp.  74-8;  for 
extracts  see  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1938,  ii.  224-5. 

4  See  above,  pp.  363-5. 

5  See  Wheeler-Bennett,  Munich,  p.  127.  According  to  this  version,  Litvinov,  after  his  speech  in 
the  Assembly,  sent  Benes  a  personal  message  to  the  effect  that,  in  the  event  of  war,  Russia  would 
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Litvinov  himself,  however,  gave  a  version  of  these  Czechoslovak-Soviet 
diplomatic  exchanges,  in  a  speech  before  the  Political  Commission  at 
Geneva  on  23  September,  which  made  it  appear  that  the  question  of  action 
‘without  France’  had  not  been  raised. 

The  Soviet  Government  [he  stated]  had  no  obligations  to  Czechoslovakia  in 
the  event  of  French  indifference  to  an  attack  on  her.1  In  that  event,  the  Soviet 
Government  might  come  to  the  aid  of  Czechoslovakia  only  in  virtue  of  a  voluntary 
decision  on  its  part,  or  in  virtue  of  a  decision  by  the  League  of  Nations.  But  no 
one  could  insist  on  that  help  as  a  duty,  and  in  fact  the  Czechoslovak  Govern¬ 
ment — not  only  out  of  formal,  but  also  out  of  practical  considerations — had  not 

stand  by  Czechoslovakia  whatever  other  Powers  might  do.  Thereupon  Benes  inquired  what  steps 
Czechoslovakia  ought  to  take  and  was  advised  to  appeal  to  the  League.  Wheeler-Bennett  says 
that  the  additional  pledge  of  support  before  the  declaration  of  an  aggressor  was  given  by  Alexan¬ 
drovsky,  after  consulting  Moscow,  in  reply  to  a  further  question  from  Benes. 

G.  Vernadsky  ( Yale  Review,  Spring  1942),  on  information  from  ‘a  reliable  source’,  states  that 
it  was  on  1 9  September  that  Alexandrovsky  told  Benes  that  Russia  would  support  Czechoslovakia, 
‘without  France’,  provided  that  Germany  had  been  declared  an  aggressor  by  the  League,  and 
on  the  22nd  that  he  gave  the  further  pledge  of  support  before  the  League’s  decision  should  have 
been  reached.  Vernadsky  also  relates  a  story  on  the  authority  of  Arne  Laurin  (who  was  editor  of 
the  semi-official  Prager  Presse  in  1938),  that  at  some  time  between  21  September  and  the  30th, 
Benes  asked  Alexandrovsky  three  questions:  Would  the  Soviet  Union  help  Czechoslovakia 
(1)  if  France  would  support  her;  (2)  if  France  should  refuse  to  fight  for  her;  (3)  if  France  should 
fight  against  her?  Alexandrovsky  got  from  Moscow  instructions  to  answer  ‘Yes’  to  all  three 
questions,  but  when  he  called  on  Benes  to  deliver  his  reply  the  President  did  not  receive  him, 
because  the  Cabinet  had  just  decided  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  Munich  Conference. 

Edward  Taborsky,  who  was  secretary  to  Benes  from  1939  to  1945,  writing  in  Foreign  Affairs:  An 
American  Quarterly  Review  (January  1949)  and  Ripka  ( Munich ,  pp.  145-6)  confirm  that  the  Soviet 
Government  gave  Benes  an  assurance  that  the  U.S.S.R.  was  prepared  to  fulfil  all  her  obligations 
as  a  member  of  the  League;  but  Taborsky  adds  that  for  practical  purposes  the  Soviet  assurance 
was  worthless,  and  that  Benes  was  aware  of  its  abstract  character.  (This  point  will  be  further 
dealt  with  in  the  chapter  on  the  U.S.S.R.  in  volume  iii  of  the  Survey  for  1938.)  Taborsky  gives  the 
date  of  the  assurance  as  21  September;  Ripka  does  not  mention  a  date.  See  also  Max  Beloff:  The 
Foreign  Policy  of  Soviet  Russia  igsg-1941  (London,  Oxford  University  Press  for  Royal  Institute  of 
International  Affairs,  1947-9),  R  I5I- 

An  official  Czech  broadcast  on  the  evening  of  21  September  explained  the  decision  to  accept 
the  Anglo-French  Proposals  as  follows: 

‘Since  the  Soviet  Union  could  afford  us  military  help  only  in  company  with  France,  or 
alternatively,  if  France  would  not  act,  until  [he]  Germany  had  been  declared  an  aggressor  by 
the  League  of  Nations,  we  found  ourselves  faced  with  the  threat  of  a  war,  which  would 
endanger,  not  merely  the  present  boundaries  of  our  State,  but  even  the  very  existence  of  the 
Czechs  and  Slovaks  as  one  indivisible  nation’  (Ripka,  Munich,  p.  106). 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  statement  appears  to  imply  that  the  Soviet  Government  had  already 
given  some  assurance  on  the  subject  of  action,  under  the  League  Covenant,  without  France,  but 
had  not  indicated  that  they  would  be  ready  to  act  before  the  League  procedure  for  declaring  the 
aggressor  had  been  completed. 

Benesi  himself,  in  a  letter  of  20  April  1944  to  Professor  Namier  enclosing  documents  on  the 
negotiations  between  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland  in  the  autumn  of  1938,  refers  to  ‘the  fact  that, 
in  spite  of  the  insistence  of  Moscow,  I  did  not  provoke  war  with  Germany  in  1938’  (L.  B.  Namier, 
Europe  in  Decay  (London,  Macmillan,  1950),  p.  284).  The  phrase  ‘insistence  of  Moscow’  implies  an 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Government  for  which  there  did  not  appear,  at  the  time  of 
writing,  to  be  any  published  evidence. 

1  Litvinov  pointed  out  that  it  was  the  Czechoslovak  Government  which  ‘had  at  the  time 
insisted  that  Soviet-Gzechoslovak  mutual  assistance  should  be  conditional  upon  assistance  bv 
France’. 
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raised  the  question  of  Soviet  assistance  independently  of  assistance  by  France. 
Czechoslovakia,  after  she  had  accepted  the  German-British-French  ultimatum, 
had  asked  the  Soviet  Government  what  its  attitude  would  be;  in  other  words,' 
would  it  still  consider  itself  bound  by  the  Soviet-Czechoslovak  Pact  if  Germany 
presented  new  demands,  if  the  Anglo-German  negotiations  were  unsuccessful  and 
Czechoslovakia  decided  to  defend  her  frontier  with  arms?  The  second  inquiry 
was  quite  comprehensible  since,  after  Czechoslovakia  had  accepted  an  ultimatum 
which  included  the  eventual  denunciation  of  the  Soviet-Czechoslovak  Pact, 
the  Soviet  Government  had  undoubtedly  also  the  moral  right  to  renounce  that 
Pact.  Nevertheless,  the  Soviet  Government .  .  .  had  replied  to  Prague  that,  in  the 
event  of  France  granting  assistance  under  the  conditions  mentioned  in  the 
Czechoslovak  inquiry,  the  Soviet-Czechoslovak  Pact  would  again  enter  into 
force.1 

Litvinov  took  the  same  line — that  Soviet  action  was  dependent  on  that 
of  France — in  a  conversation  later  on  the  23rd  between  himself,  Maisky, 
and  two  British  delegates  to  Geneva,  R.  A.  Butler  and  Lord  De  La  Warr.2 
He  was  asked  whether  he  could  develop  his  statement  in  the  Political  Com¬ 
mission.  At  what  point  would  the  Soviet  Government  be  prepared  to  take 
action?  Did  he  intend  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  League,  and  if  so, 
would  the  Soviet  Government  wait  while  the  League  was  discussing  the 
question?  Litvinov  reserved  the  Soviet  Government’s  right  to  refer  the 
question  to  the  League  but  maintained  that  ‘this  would  not  alter  the  pro¬ 
position  that  he  had  stated’ — namely,  that  the  Czechoslovak-Soviet  pact 
would  come  into  force  if  the  French  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Czechs. 
Litvinov  reverted  again  to  the  suggestion  for  a  conference  between  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  Russia,  ‘together  with  Rumania  and  any  other  smaller 
Power  who  could  be  regarded  as  reliable’.  This  meeting  should  not  be  held 
at  Geneva,  but  preferably  in  Paris,  in  order  to  show  the  Germans  (who, 
he  said,  were  never  impressed  by  meetings  at  Geneva)  ‘that  we  mean 
business’.  At  such  a  conference  Litvinov  would  be  ready  to  discuss  the 
question — on  which  he  professed  not  to  be  well  posted  at  the  moment — of 
what  military  and  air  help  Russia  could  give  Czechoslovakia.3  This  renewed 

1  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1938,  ii.  234.  The  German  Ambassador  in  Moscow,  in  a  report  of 
26  September  commenting  on  Litvinov’s  statements  at  Geneva,  remarked:  ‘It  appears  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  making  her  support  absolutely  dependent  on  the  French  rendering  help  first’ 
( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  947). 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  497-8,  and  cf.  p.  368  above,  note  4. 

3  Gamelin  ( Servir ,  ii.  348)  reports  that,  on  26  September,  the  Soviet  military  attache  in  Paris 
gave  a  member  of  the  French  General  Staff  a  message  from  Voroshilov  to  the  effect  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  had  thirty  divisions  of  infantry,  a  mass  of  cavalry,  numerous  tank  formations,  and  the 
bulk  of  her  air  force  ready  to  intervene  ‘in  the  West’.  The  Red  Army  apparently  expected  this 
intervention  to  take  the  form  of  forcing  a  passage  through  Poland.  The  military  attach^  had  told 
Gamelin  earlier  that  he  expected  Poland  to  join  Germany,  and  that  Russia  would  therefore 
quickly  have  to  ‘deal  with  (regler)’  Poland.  On  28  September  Gamelin  sent  a  message  urging 
Voroshilov  not  to  take  the  offensive  against  Poland  without  first  warning  France,  who  was 
‘making  every  effort’  to  keep  Poland  on  her  side  (ibid.  ii.  357). 

On  14  September  the  German  charge  d’affaires  in  Prague  had  reported  to  Berlin  a  rumour 
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proposal  for  a  conference  does  not  seem  to  have  been  taken  up  by 
the  British  delegates,  who  told  Litvinov  that  their  questions  related  only 
‘to  the  unhappy  eventualities  that  might  occur’  were  the  negotiations  then 
in  train  at  Godesberg1  to  be  unsuccessful. 

Litvinov’s  language,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  at  Geneva  showed 
that  the  Soviet  Government’s  attitude  on  the  question  of  supporting 
Czechoslovakia  was  by  no  means  unequivocal;  and  whatever  the  exact 
nature  and  the  timing  of  Alexandrovsky’s  assurances  to  Benes  may  have 
been,  the  Czechoslovak  Government  evidently  did  not  feel  that  the  rather 
indefinite  Soviet  promises2  justified  resistance  to  the  pressure  put  upon 
them  by  France  and  Great  Britain,  first  to  accept  the  Anglo-French 
Proposals  of  19  September  and,  second,  to  submit  to  the  terms  agreed  on 
at  the  Munich  Conference. 

that  some  weeks  earlier  the  Soviet  Government  had  sent  a  message  to  Prague,  through  a  Czecho¬ 
slovak  deputy  who  visited  Moscow,  promising  that  in  the  event  of  a  conflict  they  would  con¬ 
centrate  some  three  million  troops  on  the  Polish  and  Rumanian  frontiers  and  extort  the  right  of 
transit,  if  necessary  by  means  of  an  ultimatum.  Hencke  reported  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
scepticism  about  these  alleged  assurances  among  members  of  the  Czechoslovak  Government, 
but  that  Ministers  belonging  to  parties  of  the  Left  were  inclined  to  take  them  seriously  (D.Grr .F .P . 
ii.  761—2).  A  few  days  later,  on  the  19th,  Schulenburg,  the  German  Ambassador  in  Moscow,  had 
reported  from  Moscow  that  there  appeared  to  be  no  confirmation  of  fresh  rumours  (which  he 
had  been  asked  to  investigate)  that  the  Soviet  and  Rumanian  Governments  had  reached  an 
agreement  on  the  question  of  transit  of  troops  (ibid.  847-8). 

1  See  below,  pp.  376  seqq. 

2  R.  W.  Seton-Watson  ( History  of  the  Czechs  and  Slovaks  (London,  Hutchinson,  1943),  p.  364) 
points  out  that  ‘Moscow  never  attempted  to  define  the  exact  manner  in  which  assistance  would 
be  made  effective’. 
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(i)  Progress  of  Germany’s  Preparations  for  the  Invasion  of 

Czechoslovakia 

Chamberlain’s  visit  to  Berchtesgaden  did  not,  of  course,  give  rise  to  any 
pause  in  the  German  military  preparations.  On  16  September,  the  day  of 
Chamberlain’s  return  from  Berchtesgaden,  an  order  was  issued  to  line  up 
the  Reinforced  Frontier  Guard  along  the  Czech  frontier,1  and  another  to 
the  railway  administration  to  have  empty  rolling-stock  secretly  kept  ready 
for  the  strategic  concentration  of  the  army,  beginning  on  28  September.2 

On  the  1 6th  also,  Jodi  signed  an  order  enumerating  302  battalions  of 
the  Reich  Labour  Service,  which  were  immediately  to  receive  military 
training.  On  the  next  day,  the  1 7th,  the  German  Legation  in  Prague  was 
ordered  by  the  Foreign  Ministry  to  give  verbal  instructions  to  Reich 
Germans  living  in  Czechoslovakia  that  women  and  children  should  leave 
the  country.3  On  the  17th,  also,  Jodi  recorded  in  his  diary  that  a  change 
had  been  made  in  the  use  to  which  the  armed  Sudeten  Germans  were  to 
be  put.  Instead  of  being  put  into  the  Replacement  Army,  they  were  to  be 
grouped  in  a  Sudeten  German  Freikorps,  with  the  duties  of  protecting  the 
Sudeten  German  population  and  of  keeping  up  disturbances  and  clashes 
in  the  Sudetenland.  This  Freikorps  was  to  be  armed  with  Austrian  weapons 
only  and  to  begin  its  activities  as  soon  as  possible.  Henlein  was  to  command 
the  Corps,  but  he  received  as  ‘adviser’  Lieutenant-Colonel  Koechling, 
who  was  briefed  by  Hitler  himself  and  received  ‘far-reaching  military 
plenary  powers’.4  By  the  19th  the  membership  of  the  Freikorps  was 
said  to  have  reached  40, 000, 5  and  on  that  day  it  began  small-scale 
actions’.6 

The  members  of  the  Freikorps ,  as  it  turned  out,  were  too  active  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  to  suit  the  German  military  plans  and  caused  strong  units  of  the 
Czechoslovak  army  to  be  brought  up  near  to  the  frontier.  On  20  September 

1  See  Jodi’s  diary  (I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxviii.  380-1  (1780-PS);  N.C.A.  iv.  366. 

2  Ibid. ;  cf.  also  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxv.  473  (388-PS,  item  22) ;  N.C.A.  111.  342. 

3  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  825.  Eisenlohr  had  been  notified  on  the  evening  of  14  September  that  the  wives 
and  children  of  members  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  services  were  to  be  evacuated  ‘gradually 
and  unobtrusively’  (ibid.  760).  On  25  September  Ribbentrop  ordered  the  Prague  Legation  to 

advise  all  Reich  citizens  to  leave  the  country  immediately  (ibid.  929).  Hencke  reported  on  the 
27th  that  the  evacuation  was  proving  extremely  difficult  because  of  interrupted  communications 
and  because  ‘in  many  places  Czechs  refuse  to  let  Reich-Germans  leave’  (ibid.  971). 

4  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxv.  475  (388-PS,  item  25);  N.C.A.  iii.  344.  . 

5  This  figure  was  announced  by  the  German  wireless  on  19  September  ( D.Brit.F.P .  11.  414-15). 

6  Report  from  Hencke  to  Berlin,  19  September  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  836). 
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Colonel  Koechling  had  to  be  instructed  to  restrain  them,  and  Hitler  him¬ 
self  ordered  that  they  should  only  act  in  groups  of  twelve  men  or  less,  and 
that  only  after  approval  by  the  Corps  H.Q.1  But  their  activities  could 
always  provide  an  excuse  for  the  invasion  to  begin.  Indeed  the  extreme 
north-western  corner  of  Bohemia,  the  district  of  As  and  Cheb,  was  reported 
to  have  been  invaded  by  Reich  German  SA  and  SS  detachments  during 
the  night  of  21-2  September.  It  was  said  that  there  were  no  Czech  troops 
there  and  the  invaders  met  with  no  resistance.2 

On  18  September  the  dispositions  and  movement  orders  of  the  five 
armies  converging  on  Bohemia-Moravia  were  circulated.3  Thereafter  a 
series  of  orders,  which  in  1945  fell  into  Allied  hands,  was  issued  providing 
for  the  development  of  the  attack  by  thirty-six  divisions  in  all,  including 
five  of  motorized  infantry  and  three  armoured  divisions. 

But  if  Hitler,  as  he  alleged  four  days  later  at  Godesberg,  never  thought 
that  Chamberlain  would  be  able  to  come  back  and  say  that  the  principle 
of  self-determination  for  the  Sudeten  Germans  was  accepted,4  the  German 
Supreme  Command  took  care  to  provide  for  that  contingency.  On 
2 1  September,  the  day  on  which  Chamberlain  was  originally  expected  at 
Godesberg,  the  Supreme  Command  produced  a  list  of  twenty-five  further 
points  which  they  would  demand  ‘if  the  Czech  Government  accept  terms : 
a.  Cession  of  Sudeten  German  territory;  b.  Plebiscite  in  Czecho-German 
territories’.5  The  list  included  the  withdrawal  of  all  Czech  troops,  police, 
and  gendarmerie  from  the  Sudetenland;  the  immediate  surrender  of  the 
fortifications,  arms,  and  equipment  in  that  territory;  the  withdrawal  of  all 
Czechoslovak  troops  behind  a  security  line,  which  should  be  twenty-five 
kilometres  from  the  ceded  territory  and  the  plebiscite  areas  and  should 
thus  ensure  the  evacuation  of  the  remaining  fortifications ;  the  immediate 
discharge  to  their  homes  of  all  the  Sudeten  Germans  serving  in  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  forces;  the  demobilization  of  all  Czechoslovak  armed  forces  in  the 


1  See  Jodi’s  diary  (I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxviii.  381-2  (1780-PS) ;  N.C.A.  iv.  367;  cf.  D.Ger.F.P. 
ii.  882).  On  22  September  the  Freikorps  was  reported  to  have  been  authorized  by  Hitler  to  occupy 
areas  evacuated  by  the  Czechs,  but  ‘military  movements  on  a  large  scale’  were  not  to  take  place 
‘without  the  explicit  approval  of  the  Ftihrer’  (ibid.  883). 

D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  457  (no.  1019).  See  also  D.Ger.F .P.  ii.  880.  If  these  German  forces  did  enter  the 
AS  salient  at  this  stage,  it  seems  that  they  must  have  withdrawn,  since  two  battalions  of  SS  were 
moved  in  on  25  September  (see  below,  p.  414).  There  was  also  a  report  that  AS  had  been  occupied 
by  the  Freikorps  during  the  night  of  the  2ist-22nd.  In  Berlin,  both  the  Counsellor  of  the  British 
Embassy  and  the  French  Ambassador,  who  called  at  the  Foreign  Ministry  on  the  22nd  to  urge 
the  German  Government  to  prevent  further  incursions,  were  assured  that  there  was  no  truth  In 
this  report  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  868-70,  880).  The  Rumanian  military  attache  in  Prague  told  the  Ger¬ 
man  military  attache  on  22  September  that  the  ‘clear  case’  of  the  frontier  having  been  crossed  by 
German  military  formations  had  caused  the  Czech  General  Staff  to  ask  whether  the  French 
Government  would  consider  that  the  casus  foederis  had  arisen,  and  that  the  ‘preliminary  reply  had 
been  satisfactory  to  the  General  Staff,  who  were  therefore  in  a  ‘very  confident  mood’  (ibid.  881). 

3  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxv.  476-7  (388-PS,  item  26);  N.C.A.  iii.  343-6. 

4  See  below,  p.  378. 

5  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxv.  480-2  (388-PS,  item  29) ;  N.C.A,  iii.  347-9. 
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remainder  of  the  country;  the  suspension  of  the  whole  Czechoslovak 
armament  industry  until  the  final  end  of  the  negotiations ;  the  destruction 
of  all  existing  fortifications  beyond  the  ceded  territory  and  the  prohibition 
of  any  new  fortifications  opposite  the  security  line;  the  inclusion  in  the 
territory  to  be  ceded  of  certain  named  areas — the  eastern  Egerland  from 
Louny  (Laun)  to  the  Elbe,  an  area  north-west  of  Plzen,  and  the  bridge¬ 
head  across  the  Danube  from  Bratislava;1  the  immediate  cessation  of  all 
military  intelligence  work  against  Germany;  the  immediate  pardon  and 
release  of  all  Sudeten  German  prisoners  and  Germans  convicted  of 
espionage;  the  prohibition  of  all  Czechoslovak  military  flying  opera¬ 
tions;  the  prohibition  of  any  injury  to,  or  removal  of  plant  from,  the  mili¬ 
tary  installations,  the  railways,  and  the  public  utilities,  in  the  ceded 
territory;  the  handing  over  of  all  wireless  transmitters  in  that  territory, 
&c.,  &c. 

Thus,  even  if  Czechoslovakia  surrendered  completely  and  accepted  the 
loss  of  the  Sudetenland,  the  German  Supreme  Command  were  determined 
to  render  the  Czechs  not  merely  incapable  of  waging  war,  but  unable  even 
to  give  trouble  to  a  German  police  force.  The  Czechs  lands  were  to  be 
utterly  defenceless.  Some  of  these  points,  which  were  fantastically  un¬ 
necessary  and  would  without  doubt  have  been  rejected  even  by  the 
Western  Powers,  were  not  included  among  Hitler’s  demands  at  Godesberg. 
But  some  of  them  figured  in  the  memorandum  which  Hitler  presented  to 
Chamberlain  on  23  September  and  so  made  their  way  into  the  Munich 
Agreement. 

At  11.30  a.m.  on  21  September  Jodi  received  a  telephone  call  from 
Hitler’s  adjutant  saying  that  the  Fiihrer  had  just  heard  that  the  Czechs  were 
accepting  the  Anglo-French  Proposals  unconditionally.  By  12.45  P-m-  a 
directive  had  been  issued  to  heads  of  departments  instructing  them  to 
proceed  with  the  double  task  of  continuing  the  preparations  for  ‘Operation 
Green’  and  at  the  same  time  getting  everything  ready  for  a  possibly 
peaceful  penetration  into  the  Sudetenland.2 

1  This  bridgehead  had  been  acquired  by  Czechoslovakia  in  1920  from  Hungary,  not  from 
Austria.  If  anyone  had  a  reasonable  claim  to  it,  it  was  the  Hungarians. 

2  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxviii.  382  (1780-PS);  N.C.A.  iv.  367. 

In  the  German  Foreign  Ministry,  the  economic  aspect  of  the  incorporation  of  the  Sudetenland 
in  the  Reich  was  one  of  the  questions  that  were  being  examined  at  this  time.  A  memorandum  from 
the  head  of  the  Economic  Department,  dated  20  September,  took  the  line  that  in  Germany’s  exist¬ 
ing  situation  (‘very  urgent  need  of  wood;  food  supplies  assured’)  die  advantages  of  incorporation 
would  outweigh  the  disadvantages;  an  economic  union  with  the  ‘Rump  of  Czechoslovakia’  (i.e. 
‘without  the  foreign  border  regions  and  without  Slovakia’)  was  also  considered  advantageous. 
Economic  union  would,  it  was  pointed  out,  be  ‘synonymous  with  the  surrender  of  the  economic 
and,  to  a  large  extent,  the  political  independence  of  the  Rump  of  Czechoslovakia’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii. 
856).  A  more  detailed  memorandum  on  the  distribution  of  industry  between  the  Sudeten  area 
and  the  ‘Czech  Rump’  was  submitted  on  21  September  (ibid.  865-6.  See  also  below,  p.  393,  note 
1).  On  24  September  a  departmental  discussion  took  place  in  the  Foreign  Ministry  on  the  econo¬ 
mic  preparations  for  a  temporary  military  occupation  of  the  Sudetenland  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  912-15). 
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(ii)  Godesberg:  The  First  Conversation,  22  September  1938 

Chamberlain  left  Heston  airport  at  10.45  a-m-  on  22  September.  The 
message  which  he  gave  to  the  press  at  his  departure  summed  up  his 
conception  of  his  task: 


A  peaceful  solution  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  problem  is  an  essential  preliminary 
to  a  better  understanding  between  the  British  and  German  peoples.  That,  in 
its  turn,  is  an  indispensable  foundation  of  European  peace.  European  peace  is 
what  I  am  aiming  at,  and  I  hope  that  this  journey  may  open  the  way  to  get  it.1 

At  Berchtesgaden  Chamberlain  had  accepted  the  ‘principle  of  self- 
determination’,  which  he  had  understood  to  mean  the  attribution  to  the 
Reich  of  all  districts  in  Czechoslovakia  more  than  50  per  cent.  German- 
inhabited.  Since  the  meeting  at  Berchtesgaden  the  British  and  French 
Governments  had  drafted  their  plans  for  effecting  the  transfer  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  in  question  and  for  delimiting  the  new  frontier.  The  Czechoslovak 
Government  had  been  forced  to  accept  the  Anglo-French  Proposals. 
Chamberlain  was  going  back,  as  the  peacemaker,  to  see  Hitler  again,  with 
the  pleasant  conviction  that,  in  his  own  words,  ‘I  had  only  to  discuss 
quietly  with  him  the  proposals  that  I  had  brought  with  me’.2  He  felt  that 
he  had  deserved  well  of  Germany.  He  had  obtained  from  France  and 
Czechoslovakia  the  acceptance  of  a  principle  which  a  few  weeks  earlier 
would  certainly  have  been  rejected.  It  only  remained  to  discuss  its  detailed 
application  in  that  atmosphere  of  Anglo-German  goodwill  which  he  was 
earnestly  endeavouring  to  achieve.  The  warm  welcome  extended  to  him 
by  the  crowds  in  the  German  towns  and  villages  through  which  he  passed 
on  his  way  to  Godesberg  confirmed  him  in  his  confidence  that  the  German 
people  were  as  desperately  anxious  for  peace  as  were  the  French  and  the 
British. 

The  violence  of  the  German  press  might  have  warned  him  that  the  views 
of  the  autocrat  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  were  very  different.3  The 
German  newspapers  were  concentrating  on  two  points:  the  shocking 
atrocities  which,  so  they  alleged,  were  being  practised  by  the  Czech  troops 
and  police  on  the  defenceless  Sudeten  Germans  (allegations  which  the 
world  had  not  yet  learned  to  dismiss  as  the  customary  Nazi  preliminary  to 
threats  of  war),  and  the  change  in  the  situation  since  Berchtesgaden  owing 
to  the  demands  of  the  Poles  and  Hungarians  for  their  share  in  the  division 


1  Manchester  Guardian,  23  September  1938. 

*  In  (he  House  of  Commons,  28  September  1938,  H.C.Deb.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  339,  col  20 
.  ,,5  i  Hungarian  Ministers  Imredy  and  KAnya  on  20  September,  and  had 

told  them  that  at  Godesberg  he  intended  to  ‘present  the  German  demands  to  Chamberlain  with 
brutal  frankness  .  .  .  with  the  starkest  realism’.  In  his  opinion  ‘action  by  the  Army  would  provide 
the  only  satisfactory  solution.  There  was,  however,  a  danger  of  the  Czechs  submitting  to  every 
demand  .  If,  after  he  had  put  forward  his  demands,  ‘disturbances  started  in  Czechoslovakia  he 
would  then  start  military  operations’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  863-4). 
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of  Czechoslovakia.1  The  more  sensational  journals  were  frankly  stating 
that  Germany’s  aim  was  the  elimination  of  the  Czechoslovak  State. 

Despite  the  signs  of  the  gathering  storm  Chamberlain  proceeded  con¬ 
fidently  to  Godesberg.  He  was  received  with  every  consideration  for  his 
dignity  and  for  the  comfort  of  himself  and  his  assistants,  as  well  as  with 
the  enthusiastic  applause  of  the  German  crowds.  The  party  drove  to  the 
Petersberg  hotel  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  at  the  Hotel  Dreesen,  one  of  his  favourite  resorts,  Hitler  awaited 
Chamberlain.  At  4  p.m.  the  Chancellor  met  his  visitor  at  the  door  of  the 
hotel,  greeted  him  with  cordiality,  seizing  both  his  hands,  and  then  led 
him  to  a  room  upstairs  for  their  discussion,  tete-a-tete,  with  only  Schmidt 
of  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  and  Kirkpatrick,  First  Secretary  of  the 
British  Embassy,  present  as  interpreters  and  recorders.2 

Chamberlain  opened  the  proceedings3  by  recalling  what  had  been 
agreed  at  Berchtesgaden — that  he  personally  had  accepted  the  principle 
that  the  Sudeten  Germans  should  have  the  right  of  self-determination; 
that  he  had  undertaken  to  try  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  British  and  French 
Governments  to  that  proposition;  and  that,  if  he  were  successful,  he  would 
return  to  discuss  with  Hitler  the  best  method  of  putting  the  principle  into 
effect.  He  was  now  happy  to  be  able  to  report  that  he  had  obtained  the 
assent,  not  only  of  the  British  and  French  Governments,  but  also  that  of 
the  Czechoslovak  Government,  to  the  principle.  He  then  outlined  the 
arrangements  which  seemed  to  him  suitable  for  the  transfer  of  the  pre¬ 
dominantly  Sudeten-German-inhabited  territory,  peacefully  and  rapidly, 
to  Germany.  He  suggested  that  a  commission  of  one  German,  one  Czech, 
and  a  neutral  chairman,  should  delimit  the  new  boundary;  and  that  areas 
in  which  Germans  formed  65  per  cent,  of  the  population  should  be  trans¬ 
ferred.  (He  did  not  state  to  what  statistics  the  test  of  65  per  cent,  should  be 
applied.)  He  also  spoke  of  the  need  for  a  right  of  option  and  of  safeguards 
for  those  who  would  remain  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  new  boundary.  He 
presumed  that  Germany  would  purchase  transferred  state  property  and 
assume  an  agreed  proportion  of  the  Czechoslovak  public  debt.  Lastly, 
he  told  Hitler  of  the  proposed  international  guarantee  to  Czechoslovakia 
against  unprovoked  aggression. 

When  Chamberlain  had  finished,  Hitler  said  he  was  not  clear  if  the 

1  The  Hungarian  and  Polish  Governments  made  official  demarches  in  London  on  20  and 
21  September  respectively,  demanding  that  the  Hungarian  and  Polish  minorities  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  should  receive  the  same  treatment  as  the  Sudeten  Germans.  These  claims,  their  back¬ 
ground,  and  their  consequences,  will  be  dealt  with  in  volume  iii  of  the  Survey  for  1938. 

2  Later  in  the  proceedings,  when  it  was  agreed  to  inspect  a  map  showing  Hitler’s  proposed 
boundary  line,  Ribbentrop,  Wilson,  and  Henderson  joined  the  discussions. 

3  Notes  on  the  discussion  made  by  Kirkpatrick  are  published  in  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  463-73.  The 
minutes  drawn  up  by  Schmidt  will  be  found  in  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  870-9.  There  are  differences  in 
detail,  but  not  in  substance,  between  the  two  versions.  See  also  Schmidt’s  account  of  the  meetings 
at  which  he  acted  as  interpreter  (Schmidt,  Statist,  pp.  400-6) . 
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proposals  just  outlined  by  the  Prime  Minister  were  those  submitted  to  the 
Czechoslovak  Government.  (Later  in  the  proceedings  he  told  Chamber- 
lain  that  he  had  never  expected  that  the  principle  would  have  been 
accepted.)  When  Chamberlain  replied  ‘Yes’,  Hitler  said:  ‘Es  tut  mir  sehr 
leid  .  .  .  Nach  der  Entwicklung  der  letzten  Tage  geht  diese  Losung  nicht 
mehr  (I  am  very  sorry.  .  .  .  After  the  developments  of  the  last  days  this 
solution  will  no  longer  do).’1 

Hitler  then  raised  two  points.  They  had  not  been  mentioned  at  Berchtes- 
gaden,  but  he  now  insisted  upon  them.  The  first  was  the  question  of  the 
Polish  and  Hungarian  claims.  His  friendship  for  those  two  countries 
required  him  to  give  his  full  support  to  their  demands.  The  second  was  that 
of  urgency.  Hitler  insisted  that  the  problem  should  be  settled  ‘definitely 
and  completely’  by  1  October  at  the  latest.  Delay  was  impossible,  on 
account  of  the  terrorization  to  which  he  alleged  that  the  Sudeten  Germans 
were  now  being  subjected  and  because  he  had  no  confidence  in  the  good 
faith  of  the  Czechs,  to  whom  any  delay  would  offer  opportunities  for  evasion. 

Chamberlain,  who  had  come  in  the  knowledge  that  he  had  achieved  a 
tour  deforce  of  diplomacy  in  obtaining  that  for  which  Hitler  had  asked,  was 
outraged,  and  said  so.  If  fresh  demands  were  to  be  sprung  upon  him.  what 
exactly  were  they? 

Hitler  thereupon  gave  Chamberlain  an  outline  of  the  proposals  upon 
which  he  must  insist.  ‘A  frontier  line  must  be  drawn  at  once  .  .  .  from  which 
the  Czechs  must  withdraw  the  army,  police  and  all  state  organs;  this  area 
would  be  at  once  occupied  by  Germany.’  The  line  proposed  would  be  that 
of  the  language  frontier,  based  on  existing  reliable  maps.  He  would  accept 
a  plebiscite  in  the  occupied  territory  under  an  international  commission, 
on  the  Saar  model,  i.e.  Germans  who  had  emigrated  since  1918  would  have 
votes,  Czechs  who  had  immigrated  would  not.  State  property  must  be 
handed  over,  since  it  belonged  really  to  the  inhabitants,  and  Germany  had 
not  had  to  pay  in  regard  to  the  Saar.  But  his  immediate  intendon — and 

this  he  made  very  plain — was  for  German  troops  to  occupy  the  evacuated 
territory  at  once. 


As  to  the  proposed  guarantee,  that— so  far  as  the  British  guarantee  was 
concerned-was  the  affair  of  the  British  Government,  but  Germany  would 
only  join  in  such  a  guarantee  if  all  Czechoslovakia’s  neighbours  and  all  the 
Great  Powers,  including  Italy,  were  also  guarantors.  When  Chamberlain 
interjected  that  he  had  not  asked  Germany  to  enter  into  the  guarantee 
but  had  intended  to  ask  Hitler  to  conclude  a  pact  of  non-aggression  with 
Czec  loslovakia  Hitler  replied  that  he  could  give  no  such  assurance  until 
the  question  of  the  non-German  minorities  was  settled.  Such  a  pact  would 
only  encourage  the  Czechs  to  ‘maltreat  the  Polish  and  Hungarian  minori¬ 
ties  to  their  hearts  content’,  and  he  was  not  going  to  stab  his  friends  in  the 

1  Schmidt,  Statist,  p.  401. 
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back.  As  the  spokesman  of  Germany,  Hitler  concluded,  he  must  emphasize 
that,  failing  agreement  on  these  terms,  which  he  called  a  ‘peaceful  solu¬ 
tion’,  the  only  alternative  was  a  ‘military  solution’,  which  meant  a  frontier 
‘not  on  a  national  but  on  a  strategic  basis’. 

Chamberlain,  faced  with  this  entirely  new  and  far  more  difficult  situa¬ 
tion,  tried  to  mitigate  some  of  the  more  dangerous  of  Hitler’s  demands. 
Reverting  to  Hitler’s  suggestion  for  a  plebiscite  in  the  territory  to  be 
occupied  and  elsewhere,  he  said  that  he  wished  to  be  able  to  show  that  the 
plebiscite  would  be  free  from  military  or  other  pressure.  Was  such  an 
extended  plebiscite  necessary?  British  public  opinion,  he  said,  already 
unfavourably  disposed  to  the  Anglo-French  Proposals,  would  be  incensed 
if  it  became  known  that  ‘Hitler  was  increasing  his  pretensions’.  But  Hitler 
persisted  in  his  demand,  saying  that  he  wanted  a  plebiscite  ‘because  the 
world  would  see  how  many  Germans  were  living  in  Czech  territory  against 
their  will’. 

There  was,  finally,  the  question  of  the  preliminary  frontier  line  which 
Hitler  proposed  to  draw.  The  two  men,  now  joined  by  Ribbentrop, 
Wilson,  and  Henderson,  studied  a  map  showing  the  proposed  line  based 
on  the  language  boundary.  Chamberlain  asked  what  voting  units  Hitler 
had  in  mind  for  the  plebiscite.  But  he  got  no  answer;  for  at  that  moment 
Hitler  was  handed  a  message  stating  that  twelve  German  hostages  had 
been  shot  in  Cheb,1  whereupon  he  started  shouting  and  threatening 
the  Czechs.  After  some  further  desultory  discussion — the  meeting  having 
now  lasted  for  three  hours — it  was  agreed  that  they  should  adjourn  until 
the  next  day.  Before  leaving,  however,  Chamberlain  asked  for  Hitler’s 
repetition  of  his  promise  that  no  German  troop  movements  of  a  threatening 
nature  should  be  made  while  the  Anglo-German  negotiations  proceeded. 
Hitler  said  he  would  give  instructions  at  once  to  Keitel  that  no  military 
action  was  to  be  taken.2  On  his  side  Chamberlain  undertook  to  appeal  to 
the  Czechoslovak  Government  to  avoid  any  action  that  might  provoke 
incidents.  The  two  statesmen  parted  at  about  7  p.m.,  arranging  to  meet 
again  at  11.30  the  next  morning,  23  September.  Chamberlain’s  car  was 
then  driven  on  to  a  ferry  and  taken  to  his  hotel  on  the  other  bank  of  the 
Rhine. 

The  German  counter-proposals  had  come  as  a  profound  shock  to 
Chamberlain.  He  had  come  to  Godesberg  to  conduct  business  on  the 
assumptions,  common  to  civilized  men,  of  mutual  good  faith  and  of  orderly 
procedure  from  agreed  principles  to  discussion  on  their  detailed  applica¬ 
tion.  Above  all  things  he  aimed  at  the  exclusion  of  force  or  open  threats  of 

1  This  is  not  mentioned  in  Schmidt’s  record,  which  summarizes  the  last  part  of  the  conversation 
very  briefly.  The  shooting  of  twelve  Germans  was  denied  by  the  Czechoslovak  Government  on 
the  same  day  (see  above,  p.  312,  note  2). 

2  He  made  no  difficulty  about  giving  this  assurance,  since  his  military  plans  had  been  laid 
down  long  before  and  provided  for  no  belligerent  action  till  1  October:  see  above,  p.  143. 
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force.  The  immediate  question  of  Czechoslovakia  was  but  a  part  of  his 
ambitious  campaign  for  European  peace;  and  the  delicate  plant  of  appease¬ 
ment  could  only  be  nurtured  if  passions  were  not  aroused,  if  at  least  a  cloak 
of  peaceful  agreement  could  be  cast  over  the  terms  imposed  on  the  Czechs, 
if  the  inevitable  suffering  entailed  by  cession  of  territory ,  were  mitigated 
by  humane  provision  for  the  lives,  property,  and  interests  of  individuals 
as  well  as  for  the  property  of  the  Czechoslovak  State  and  bodies  corporate. 
He  was  confronted  by  a  man  who  represented  a  wholly  different  outlook, 
whose  interest  was  confined  to  increasing  the  power  and  wealth  of  his  own 
people,  who  was  moved  by  no  consideration  for  the  welfare  of  Slavs,  who 
believed  in  force  as  the  most  satisfactory  of  political  methods  and  preferred 
to  attain  his  ends  by  the  use  of  the  military  machine  to  whose  creation  the 
whole  life  of  Germany  had  now  for  years  been  subordinated.  Chamberlain 
was  engaged  on  an  effort  to  clear  the  ground  of  what  appeared  to  him  to 
be  a  genuine  German  grievance,  before  proceeding  to  a  general  European 
settlement.  Hitler  was  in  the  initial  stages  of  the  German  revenge  for  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  German  expansion  into  the  east.  A  man  of 
compromise,  determined  to  keep  the  peace  at  almost  any  cost,  was  facing 
a  man  of  violence,  who  believed  himself  destined  to  impose  the  stern, 
efficient  rule  of  his  people  on  the  lesser  races  and  who  was  aware  of  the 
unprepared  condition  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  West. 


(iii)  Godesberg:  The  Exchange  of  Letters  between  Chamberlain 
and  Hitler  on  23  September  1938 

Thinking  over  the  conversation  of  the  afternoon  (a  ‘most  unsatisfactory’ 
one,  as  the  Prime  Minister  telephoned  to  Halifax  that  evening),1  Chamber- 
lain  wondered  whether  what  he  had  said  had  always  reached  Hitler, 
through  the  interpreter,  without  any  accidental  admixture  of  misunder¬ 
standing.  He  therefore  decided  to  commit  to  paper  some  comments  on 
Hitler’s  demands  and  to  let  the  Chancellor  have  them  in  good  time  before 
the  next  meeting.  He  accordingly  wrote  a  letter  which  he  sent  across  the 
river  soon  after  breakfast  on  23  September.2  That  letter  made  clear  the 
Prime  Minister’s  objection  to  the  new  demands.  In  it  he  never  mentioned 
the  questions  of  the  Hungarian  and  Polish  claims.  He  concentrated  on 
Hitler’s  demand  for  immediate  military  occupation.  He  wrote  that  he 
would  submit  Hitler’s  territorial  claim  to  the  Czechoslovak  Government. 
He  foresaw  no  difficulty  in  getting  that  Government  to  agree  to  a  plebiscite 
‘to  determine  how  far,  if  at  all,  the  proposed  new  frontier  need  be  adjusted’. 
He  did  not  revert  to  the  protection  of  interests  and  persons  in  the  Sudeten- 
land.  He  concentrated  upon  the  difficulty  that  the  public  opinion  of 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  477. 

2  Text  in  Gmd.  5847,  no.  3;  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  482-3;  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  887-8;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 

for  1938,  ii.  227-8.  ' 
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Britain,  France,  and  of  the  world  generally,  would  condemn  the  immediate 
German  military  occupation  of  the  Sudetenland  as  ‘an  unnecessary  display 
of  force’,  as  not  ‘carrying  out  the  principles  already  agreed  upon  in  an 
orderly  fashion  and  free  from  the  threat  of  force’.  If  German  troops  entered 
the  Sudetenland,  the  Czechoslovak  forces  would  be  bound,  he  wrote,  to 
resist.  The  agreement  reached  at  Berchtesgaden,  to  work  for  ‘an  orderly 
settlement’,  would  be  destroyed.  And  once  the  guns  had  gone  off,  there 
was  no  knowing  how  far  the  contest  would  spread.  Evidently  writing  under 
the  impression  that  there  was  truth  in  the  German  allegations  that  the 
disturbances  within  Czechoslovakia  had  not  ceased,  Chamberlain  felt 
called  upon  to  suggest  some  method  of  preserving  order  in  the  Sudeten¬ 
land,  and  facilitating  the  preparation  for  its  cession,  other  than  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  Czechoslovak  control.  The  expedient  which  he  proposed  was 
that  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  should  be  entrusted  to  the  Sudeten 
Germans  themselves,  possibly  under  the  supervision  of  neutral  observers. 

The  proposal  was  a  singular  one,  since  the  Czechoslovak  Government 
had  accepted  the  Anglo-French  Proposals  on  the  understanding  that  no 
territory  should  be  withdrawn  from  Czechoslovak  sovereignty  until  the 
new  frontier  had  been  fixed  by  an  international  commission.  Moreover, 
as  the  Sudeten  Freikorps ,  armed  and  directed  in  Germany,  was  engaged  in 
attacking  points  on  the  Bohemian  frontier,1  and  as  Henleinist  leaders  were 
making  bloodthirsty  speeches  about  the  revenge  which  they  proposed  to 
take  upon  their  opponents,  Chamberlain’s  expedient  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  a  happy  one.  Nor  was  the  suggestion  likely  to  appeal  to  Hitler. 
Henleinist  control  of  the  Sudetenland  would  have  been  less  overwhelming 
and  less  efficient  than  that  of  the  German  army.  Hitler,  who  intended  to 
secure  the  Czechoslovak  system  of  permanent  defences,  with  all  its  secrets 
and  devices,  as  well  as  the  industrial  and  transport  resources  of  the  Sudeten¬ 
land,  would  not  have  accepted  a  plan  which  might  result  in  violence  and 
not  be  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  removal  of  much  valuable  plant. 

When  Hitler  received  Chamberlain’s  letter,  he  must  have  seen  that 
another  point  in  the  diplomatic  game  had  been  won  for  Germany. 
Chamberlain  had  made  no  objection  to  the  substance  of  Hitler’s  claim; 
only  to  the  manner  of  its  realization.  The  German  territorial  claim  was  not 
questioned,  perhaps  because  Hitler  had,  with  great  adroitness,  proposed 
a  plebiscite,  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  which  it  could  be  subse¬ 
quently  adjusted.  All  for  which  Chamberlain  had  stood  out  was  that  there 
should  be  no  unnecessary  display  of  German  armed  force.  Hitler  had  thus 
taken  a  considerable  step  towards  complete  victory,  and  he  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  relaxing  the  pressure  on  his  opponent.  The  question  of  method  was 
not  a  secondary  matter.  If  to  Chamberlain,  in  his  pursuit  of  the  atmosphere 
of  peace,  it  was  all-important  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  the  use  of  force, 

1  See  above,  pp.  373-4. 
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to  Hitler  it  was  equally  important  to  show  to  all  the  European  states  that 
the  armed  might  of  Germany  was  irresistible  and  the  decisive  factor  in  the 
present  crisis.  He  must  not  only  triumph,  but  also  appear  unmistakably  to 
triumph,  by  the  method  of  force. 

Like  a  skilful  strategist,  bent  on  harassing,  dividing,  and  destroying  the 
enemy  forces,  Hitler  followed  up  his  advantage.  He  intimated  to  Chamber- 
lain  that  he  would  send  a  written  reply  to  his  letter.  The  interview  fixed 
for  n.30  a.m.  was  accordingly  postponed,  and  (according  to  Dirksen)1 
Hitler  and  Ribbentrop  then  shut  themselves  up  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  in  order  to  draft  the  reply,  calling  for  no  help  from  Gaus,  the  legal 
expert,  or  from  any  of  their  other  advisers.  Chamberlain  waited  until 
shortly  after  3.30  p.m.  before  the  answer  reached  him.  It  was  written  in 
the  spirit  of  a  military  commander,  who,  in  the  middle  of  a  war,  demands 
the  surrender  of  some  town  or  district  that  lies  at  his  mercy. 

Hitler’s  letter2  opened  with  a  statement  of  the  wrong  which  he  proposed 
to  remedy,  the  alleged  brutal  repression  of  the  Sudeten  Germans,  as  well 
as  of  the  other  non-Czech  nationalities,  by  the  Czechoslovak  State  for  the 
past  twenty  years.  During  that  time  England  and  France  had  made  no 
effort  to  alter  the  situation.  Although,  as  he  ‘recognised  gratefully’,  the 
British  Government,  in  the  person  of  Chamberlain,  had  now  at  last 
decided  to  take  steps  to  end  an  intolerable  state  of  affairs,  he  must  point 
out  that  the  Czechoslovak  Government’s  treatment  of  the  Sudeten 
Germans  now  amounted  to  madness,  that  in  the  last  few  weeks  over 
120,000  refugees  had  been  ‘driven  out’  of  the  country,  that  the  situation 
‘is  unbearable  and  will  now  be  terminated  by  me’. 

There  followed  a  paragraph  clearly  stating  that  Hitler,  in  revenge  for 
the  alleged  iniquity  of  the  Treaty  of  V  ersailles,  was  now  observing  the 
law  of  the  jungle.  The  Reich  could  trust  no  promises  from  anyone.  The 
armistice  in  November  1918  had  been  concluded,  so  he  declared,  on 
the  basis  of  President  Wilson’s  Fourteen  Points.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles,  he 
wrote,  had  violated  the  principles  contained  in  those  points.  Therefore 
what  now  interested  Hitler  was  not  the  recognition  of  the  principle  that 
the  Sudeten  territory  was  to  go  to  Germany,  but  ‘solely  the  realisation  of 
this  principle  .  And  the  realization  must  fulfil  two  conditions :  first,  it  must 
end  the  sufferings  of  the  Sudeten  Germans  ‘in  the  shortest  time’,  and 
seconcUy,  it  must  correspond  to  the  ‘dignity  of  a  Great  Power’.  Hitler 
added  two  sentences  in  explanation  of  this  last  phrase,  whose  meaning 
might  have  been  hidden  from  an  Englishman.  They  were: 

I  can  only  emphasise  to  your  Excellency  that  these  Sudeten  Germans  are  not 
coming  back  to  the  German  Reich  in  virtue  of  the  gracious  or  benevolent 
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sympathy  of  other  nations,  but  on  the  ground  of  their  own  will  based  on  the 
right  of  self-determination  of  the  nations,  and  of  the  irrevocable  decision  of  the 
German  Reich  to  give  effect  to  this  will.  It  is,  however,  for  a  nation  an 
unworthy  demand  to  have  this  recognition  made  dependent  on  conditions 
which  are  not  provided  for  in  treaties  nor  are  practical  in  view  of  the  shortness 
of  the  time. 

The  first  sentence  cleverly  combined  the  principle  upon  which  the 
peace-makers  of  1919  had  mainly  professed  to  base  their  reconstruction  of 
Europe  with  the  blunt  assertion  of  the  will  of  the  German  Government. 
The  second  sentence  contained  a  falsehood,  since  the  German- Czecho- 
slovak  Arbitration  Treaty  of  1925  provided  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
disputes  between  the  two  states ;  and  it  introduced  ‘the  shortness  of  the  time’ 
as  a  self-evident  truth,  when  in  fact  it  was  no  more  than  an  evident  expression 
of  Hitler’s  determination  to  impose  his  will  at  once  and  without  discussion. 
The  demand  that  a  cession  of  territory  should  be  subjected  to  a  slight  delay, 
while  agreement  was  reached  on  methods  ofmitigating  the  hardships  entailed 
by  that  cession,  was  dismissed  as  ‘unworthy’.  How  it  was  ‘unworthy’  is  not 
clear,  unless  it  be  accepted  that  the  only  end  of  a  state  is  amoral  power, 
and  that  any  attempt  to  limit  its  power  is  an  insult,  implying  that  the  state 
in  question  is  not  a  Great  Power,  but  a  mere  weakling.  The  argument 
becomes  completely  absurd  when  the  attempted  limitation  is  made  by 
another  Great  Power,  ex  hypothesi  also  entitled  to  tolerate  no  limit  to  its 
power.  Indeed,  apart  from  a  moral  order  accepted  by  Powers,  great  and 
small,  all  talk  about  rights  and  dignities  becomes  meaningless,  except  as 
a  deceptive  cloak  for  the  brutality  of  the  jungle. 

Hitler  then  emphasized  his  readiness  ‘to  allow  plebiscites  to  be  taken  in 
the  whole  territory’  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  frontier  proposed  by 
himself,  ‘in  order — so  far  as  it  is  possible — to  meet  the  real  will  of  the 
peoples  concerned’.  These  plebiscites  could  be  supervised  either  by  inter¬ 
national  commissions  or  by  a  mixed  German-Gzech  commission.  The 
German  troops  would  be  withdrawn  from  ‘the  most  disputed  frontier 
areas’  in  their  occupation,  provided  that  the  Czechoslovak  troops  were 
similarly  withdrawn  from  such  areas  on  their  side  of  the  line.  But  he 
absolutely  insisted  on  the  immediate  need  of  German  protection  for  a 
territory  which  should  be  considered  as  part  of  the  Reich,  ‘on  the  ground 
of  the  will  of  the  people  and  of  the  recognition  granted  even  by  the  Czechs’. 
This  was  Germany’s  right,  which  could  not  be  contested. 

What  the  ‘recognition  granted  by  the  Czechs’  meant  is  not  clear.  If  it 
meant  the  offer  of  autonomy  contained  in  the  ‘Fourth  Plan’,  that  implied 
no  recognition  whatever  of  the  Sudetenland  as  belonging  to  Germany. 
If  it  referred  to  the  Czechoslovak  acceptance  of  the  Anglo-French  Pro¬ 
posals,  that  acceptance  had  been  accompanied  by  an  express  con¬ 
dition  that  the  Sudetenland  should  remain  Czechoslovak  until  after  the 
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determination  of  the  new  frontier  by  the  international  commission  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Proposals.1 

Hitler  then  rejected  Chamberlain’s  suggestion  that  the  administration 
of  the  Sudetenland  might  be  temporarily  entrusted  to  the  Sudeten 
Germans  themselves;  on  the  grounds  that  the  political  organization  of  the 
Sudeten  Germans,  thanks  to  Czechoslovak  repression,  was  insufficiently 
developed,  and  that  Germany’s  prestige  and  Germany’s  duty  to  the 
3  million  Germans  of  the  Sudetenland  required  that  she  should  protect 
them  without  delay.  He  then  stated  the  antithesis  flatly.  Chamberlain  held 
that  he  could  not  ask  his  British  colleagues  to  accept  the  German  proposals; 
he  himself  could  recommend  no  alternative  proposals  to  the  German 
people.  Further,  for  England  the  whole  matter  was  one  of  ‘political 
imponderables’,  whereas  for  Germany  it  was  a  question  of  the  ‘security  of 
more  than  three  million  human  beings  and  the  national  honour  of  a  great 
people’. 

Thus  Hitler  fully  agreed  that  a  deadlock  had  been  reached ;  but  argued 
that,  while  Chamberlain’s  guiding  motives  might  be  those  of  haute  politique, 
balance  of  power,  political  theory,  natural  law,  or  the  like,  his  own  were 
the  expression  of  the  vital  interest  of  the  German  nation.  Hitler  implied 
that  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  was  that  it  was  for  Britain,  not  for  Ger¬ 
many,  to  give  way. 

Hitler  then  professed  his  inability  to  follow  Chamberlain’s  argument 
that  German  troops  should  not  cross  the  Czechoslovak  frontier  because 
the  result  would  be  Czechoslovak  resistance  and  a  breach  of  the  peace. 
The  only  satisfactory  method  of  preserving  the  peace  was  for  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  forces  to  withdraw  from  the  Sudetenland,  whereupon  all  grounds 
for  the  use  of  force  would  be  removed. 

Chamberlain’s  argument  for  peaceful  and  orderly  procedure  was  thus 
turned  against  him  with  a  certain  verbal  smartness;  the  smartness  of  the 
man  with  a  revolver,  who  declares  that  he  has  no  desire  to  shoot  and  that 
there  will  be  no  unpleasantness,  if  only  his  victim  will  be  sensible  and  hand 
over  the  purse  which  is  the  subject  of  disagreement.  It  is  a  sound  legal 
principle,  dating  in  England  from  the  twelfth  century,  that  he  who  is  in 
possession  of  property  must  not  be  deprived  of  possession  unless  and  until 
the  question  of  title  has  been  submitted  to  legal  procedure  and  deter¬ 
mined  against  him.  In  this  case,  Hitler  had  proposed  that  the  question  of 
title  should  be  determined  by  plebiscite.  But  his  insistence  that  possession 
should  be  transferred  first  and  the  cause  determined  afterwards  indicated 
that  he  regarded  plebiscites  not  as  a  means  of  discovering  the  wishes  of  a 
number  of  people,  but  as  a  device  for  the  attainment  of  a  political  end. 
Himself  the  greatest  expert  in  the  management  of  plebiscites,  he  was  not 
prepared  to  await  the  result  of  a  plebiscite  amongst  a  population  not 

1  See  above,  p.  365. 
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previously  conditioned  and  brought  everywhere  to  the  desired  frame  of 
mind. 

Hitler  then  proceeded  frankly  to  state  what  diplomats  habitually  avoid 
putting  into  words,  namely,  his  complete  distrust  of  his  opponents.  He 
declared  that  his  knowledge  of  the  difference  between  Czech  assurances 
and  Czech  practice  led  him  to  believe  that  the  Czechs  had  accepted  the 
principle  of  the  transfer  of  the  Sudetenland  to  Germany  only  with  a  view 
to  gaining  time  and  by  some  means  or  other  wriggling  out  of  the  fulfilment 
of  the  principle.  If  the  principle  were  accepted,  why  not  put  it  into  effect 
at  once? 

The  argument  from  distrust  represents  the  measure  of  deterioration 
which  had  come  over  European  politics  during  the  twentieth  century. 
Further,  the  only  effect  that  continued  Czechoslovak  occupation  of  the 
Sudetenland  could  be  expected  to  have  on  the  plebiscite,  as  the  elections 
of  May  and  June  had  shown,  would  have  been  to  enable  a  few  districts, 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Czechs  and  non-Nazi  Germans,  to  vote  for  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  while  the  majority  voted  for  Germany.  In  that  way  a  few  districts 
which  Hitler  intended  to  annex  might  have  slipped  from  his  grasp.  But 
there  was  also  the  consideration  that  the  Czechoslovak  authorities  would 
use  their  last  days  of  control  in  the  Sudetenland  to  remove  or  destroy  their 
military  installations,  to  remove  industrial  or  agricultural  plant,  or  to 
facilitate  the  emigration  of  opponents  of  Nazism. 

Hitler  then  mentioned  the  non-German,  non-Czech  nationalities  of 
Czechoslovakia,  declaring  that  they  too  had  been  the  victims  of  Czech 
oppression  and  chicanery.  He  made  no  specific  demand  on  their  behalf, 
he  merely  stated  that  if  ‘these  nations’  were  to  achieve  their  ‘rights’,  they 
too  would  have  to  secure  them  for  themselves. 

Hitler’s  letter  closed  with  the  warning  that  if — as  now  appeared  to  be 
the  case — Germany  were  not  able  to  gain  acceptance  of  the  ‘rights’  of  the 
Sudeten  Germans  by  negotiation,  she  would  use  to  the  full  the  other  means 
available  to  her.  By  the  ‘rights’  of  the  Sudeten  Germans  was  clearly  meant 
their  incorporation  in  Germany.  That  was  precisely  what  was  being 
attained  by  negotiation.  But  Hitler’s  closing  sentence  emphasized  that, 
unless  by  negotiation  he  quickly  attained  the  fulfilment  of  the  transfer, 
as  interpreted,  in  all  the  details  of  its  application,  by  himself,  there  would  be  war. 

On  reading  this  letter,  Chamberlain  perceived  that  it  contained  no 
alteration  of  Hitler’s  proposals  of  the  previous  night,  proposals  which  had 
caused  Chamberlain  to  break  off  oral  negotiations  in  the  hope  that  reflec¬ 
tion  would  cause  the  Chancellor  to  modify  his  demands.  Hitler  having 
rejected  the  Anglo-French  Proposals,  which  embodied  the  agreement 
reached  at  Berchtesgaden  and  which  had  been  accepted  by  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Government,  Chamberlain’s  mission  as  a  mediator  had  clearly  failed. 
It  only  remained  for  him,  as  an  intermediary,  to  submit  Hitler’s  new 
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proposals  to  the  Czechoslovak  Government.  He  accordingly  wrote  a  second 
letter  to  Hitler  on  that  same  day,  23  September.1  In  it  he  asked  that,  as  it 
was  clearly  his  duty  to  put  the  new  German  proposals  before  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Government,  Hitler  would  supply  him  with  a  memorandum  setting 
out  those  proposals,  together  with  a  map  of  the  areas  to  be  transferred 
subject  to  the  results  of  the  plebiscite  proposed  by  Hitler.  He  undertook  to 
forward  such  a  memorandum  at  once  to  Prague,  with  a  request  for  the 
earliest  possible  reply.  He  then  emphasized  what  was  to  him  the  most 
important  point,  that  the  guns  should  not  start  to  go  off.  He  asked  for 
Hitler’s  assurance  that,  until  he  could  receive  the  Czechoslovak  reply,  the 
understanding,  reached  at  their  meeting  on  14  [in  error  for  15]  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  renewed  on  the  previous  night,  ‘that  no  action  should  be 
taken,  particularly  in  the  Sudeten  territory,  by  the  forces  of  the  Reich  to 
prejudice  any  further  mediation  which  may  be  found  possible’,  should  be 
respected.  He  ended  by  making  clear  his  own  disapproval  of  Hitler’s  new 
proposals,  and  his  expectation  that  they  would  be  rejected  at  Prague,  by 
writing  that  there  was  nothing  more  for  him  to  do  at  Godesberg  and  that 
he  proposed  to  return  to  England  and  to  report  the  situation  to  his 
colleagues  and  to  the  French  Government. 


(iv)  The  British  and  French  Communications  to  Prague  and  the 
Czechoslovak  Mobilization  Order,  23  September  1938 

From  Chamberlain’s  second  letter  it  appears  that  he  proposed  to  wait 
only  until  he  should  have  received  Hitler’s  memorandum  and  should  have 
forwarded  it  to  Prague;  after  which  he  would  leave  for  England.  That 
Chamberlain,  immediately  after  his  receipt  of  Hitler’s  letter  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  23  September,  believed  that  his  mission  of  mediation  had  failed, 
is  made  clear  by  the  action  taken  at  Prague  by  the  British  and  French 
Governments  that  same  afternoon  in  withdrawing  their  previous  advice, 
given  on  18  September,  to  the  Czechoslovak  Government  not  to  mobilize.2 
The  first  doubts  of  the  wisdom  of  that  advice  had  come  with  the  news  of  Ger¬ 
man  incursions  over  the  border  into  the  Egerland  on  the  22nd.  Late  on  that 
afternoon  Halifax  had  consulted  the  French.3  Daladier  and  Bonnet,  having 
heard  through  the  Czechoslovak  military  attache  in  Paris  that  the  Czechs 


were  determined  to  resist  the  aggressive  German  movements  by  force, 
were  in  favour  of  withdrawing  their  previous  advice.4  The  two  Ministers 
in  Prague  were  accordingly  instructed  to  inform  the  Czechoslovak  Govern¬ 
ment  that  evening  that  the  British  and  French  Governments  ‘cannot 
continue  to  take  responsibility  of  advising  them  not  to  mobilise’.5  Within 

1  Text  in  Cmd.  5847,  no.  5;  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  489-90;  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  892;  Documents  (R.I  I  A  )  for 

1938,  11.  231.  ' 

2  See  above,  p.  341  and  note  4.  3  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  457-8  (no.  1020). 

Ibid.  459  (no.  1023).  5  Ibid.  461  (no.  1027);  Berber,  Europdische  Politik,  p.  130. 
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less  than  an  hour,  however,  this  instruction  was  cancelled  on  receipt  of  a 
message  from  Wilson  at  Godesberg  that  the  Prime  Minister  urged  that  no 
provocative  action  of  any  kind  should  be  taken  pending  further  conversa¬ 
tions  with  Hitler.1  But  by  the  next  day  the  continuing  failure  of  the  talks 
at  Godesberg  made  action  imperative,  and  Newton  was  authorized  to 
make  the  communication  to  the  Czechoslovak  Government,  with  the 
warning  that  ‘unnecessary  publicity’  in  ordering  mobilization  might,  in 
Chamberlain’s  opinion,  very  well  ‘precipitate  action  by  others’.2  Newton 
carried  out  his  instructions  at  5  p.m.  on  23  September  and  was  followed  an 
hour  later  by  de  Lacroix  with  Bonnet’s  similar  instructions.3  At  10.30  on 
that  evening  the  order  for  mobilization  was  issued  over  the  Czech  wireless, 
publicity  seeming  to  the  Czechoslovak  Government  a  lesser  evil  than  the 
delay  that  would  have  ensued  if  some  more  discreet  method  had  been  used.4 


(v)  Godesberg :  the  Second  Conversation  and  the  German 
Memorandum,  23  September  1938 

Although  Chamberlain  did  not  expect  to  see  the  Chancellor  a  second 
time  at  Godesberg,  Hitler  had  not  closed  the  door.  Between  6  and  8  o’clock 
on  the  evening  of  23  September  Henderson  and  Wilson  were  across  the 
Rhine  at  the  Hotel  Dreesen  and  saw  Ribbentrop.  It  was  arranged  that  the 
second  conversation  should  take  place,  after  all,  that  night. 

At  10.30  p.m.  the  two  statesmen  met.  Henderson,  Wilson,  and  Kirk¬ 
patrick  were  present,  as  were  Ribbentrop  and  Weizsacker.  The  meeting 
lasted  for  three  hours.5  Chamberlain  was  presented  with  the  Memorandum 
for  which  he  had  asked,  together  with  an  illustrative  map.6  The  Memo¬ 
randum  was  not  without  ambiguities,  as  is  shown  by  the  different  senses 
in  which  it  has  been  understood.  In  particular,  it  spoke  in  one  passage  of 
the  Sudeten  German  area  as  to  be  ‘ceded’,  while,  in  later  passages,  the 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  462  (no.  1030). 

2  Ibid.  483  (no.  1049).  On  25  September  a  statement  was  broadcast  by  the  Prague  radio 
containing  an  assertion  that  the  Czech  mobilization  had  taken  place  with  the  knowledge, 
advice,  and  assent  of  the  British  and  French  Governments.  Ribbentrop  promptly  asked  the 
British  Ambassador  for  an  explanation.  Henderson,  who  had  received  instructions  from  London 
to  say  that  the  Czech  statement  was  inaccurate  (see  ibid.  517  (no.  1090)),  told  Ribbentrop, 
according  to  the  latter’s  account,  that  the  British  Government  had  told  the  Czech  Government 
that  they  could  ‘neither  advise  nor  dissuade ;  if  the  Czech  Government  mobilized  now,  they  did  so 
on  their  own  responsibility’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  927-8). 

3  See  Ripka,  Munich,  p.  129;  cf.  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  488  (no.  1055)  and  490-1  (no.  1059). 

4  Ibid.  51 1  (no.  1077). 

5  Notes  of  the  discussion  taken  by  Kirkpatrick  are  published  in  ibid.  499-508.  For  Schmidt’s 
report  see  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  898-908. 

6  For  the  text  of  the  Memorandum,  with  map,  see  Cmd.  5847,  no.  6;  cf.  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  495-6; 
D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  908-10;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1938,  ii.  232-3.  A  comparison  in  tabular  form  of  the 
Godesberg  Memorandum,  the  Anglo-French  Proposals  of  19  September,  and  the  Agreement  of 
Munich  of  29/30  September,  together  with  notes  on  action  subsequently  taken,  will  appear  in 
volume  iii  of  the  Survey  for  1938. 
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area  was  to  be  ‘occupied’,  or  to  be  ‘evacuated’  by  the  Czechs.  The  second 
paragraph  of  the  Memorandum,  however,  made  the  intention  clear.  It 
was  that  areas  which  were,  in  the  German  view,  mainly  Sudeten-German 
inhabited,  and  were  indicated  on  the  map,1  should  be  evacuated  by  the 
Czechoslovak  forces  and  authorities  and  handed  over  to  German  control 
by  28  September,  while  the  rest  of  Czechoslovakia  should  remain  under 
Czechoslovak  control.  A  plebiscite  would  be  conducted  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  an  international  commission,  in  certain  areas,  to  be  more 
definitely  defined,  on  the  German  side  of  the  demarcation  line,  and  in 
specified  areas  on  the  Czech  side,  before  at  latest  25  November.  The 
drawing  of  the  final  German- Czechoslovak  frontier,  as  a  sequel  to  the 
plebiscite,  would  be  done  by  a  ‘German-Czech  or  an  international  com¬ 
mission’.2  Those  areas  on  the  Czech  side  of  the  demarcation  line  which 
were  to  be  subjected  to  the  plebiscite  were  shaded  in  green  on  the  map. 
But  all  the  territory  on  the  German  side  of  the  demarcation  line  was  shaded 
in  red,  without  any  distinction  between  areas  in  which  the  plebiscite  was 
to  be  held  and  those  in  which  it  was  not.  The  Memorandum  did  not 
specify  the  composition  of  the  international  commission  or  commissions 
which  would  apply  the  principle  of  self-determination  to  certain  areas  of 
Bohemia- Moravia,  nor  did  it  specify  who  was  to  decide  the  question  of 
which  areas  on  the  German  side  of  the  demarcation  line  should  participate 
in  the  plebiscite. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Memorandum  (proposal  5)  was  quite  precise 
on  the  qualifications  of  the  voters  in  the  plebiscite.  They  were  to  be  all 
persons  who  had  been  resident  in  the  plebiscite  area  on  28  October  1918, 
or  had  been  born  there  before  that  date.  No  account  was  to  be  taken  of  the 
changes,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Czechs,  which  had  taken  place  since  1918. 
Proposal  5  also  stated  that  ‘a  simple  majority  of  all  eligible  male  and  female 
voters’  would  decide  the  desire  of  the  population  to  belong  to  either 
Germany  or  Czechoslovakia.  No  provision  was  made  for  deciding  district 
by  district  or  commune  by  commune.  Therefore,  since  ex  hypothesi  the 
plebiscite  was  only  going  to  be  held  in  areas  in  which  Germans  had  been 
in  a  considerable  majority  in  1 9 1 8,  together  with  some  additional  areas 
where  they  were  known  to  have  formed  at  least  a  large  minority,  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  plebiscite  area  as  a  single  whole  seemed  to  ensure  the  triumph 
of  the  German  vote  and  the  annexation  of  the  entire  plebiscite  area  to 
Germany. 

The  Memorandum  was  also  quite  precise  in  the  wording  of  its  appendix. 
This  stated  that  all  commercial,  military,  radio,  transport,  and  air-service 
installations,  all  rolling-stock,  all  gas-works,  power  stations  and  other 


1  See  first  map  at  end  of  volume. 

2  The  words  ‘or  an  international  commission’  were  inserted  on  Chamberlain’s  insistence 
during  the  conversations  (see  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  505). 
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utility  services,  in  the  area  to  be  occupied  by  the  Germans,  were  to  be 
handed  over  without  injury.  The  last  clause  said  that  no  foodstuffs,  raw 
materials,  or  cattle  were  to  be  removed  from  the  area.  Finally,  the  state¬ 
ment  that  no  ‘goods’  were  to  be  removed  seemed  to  cover  and  include 
every  other  demand  in  the  appendix. 

In  addition,  the  Memorandum  (proposals  3  and  4)  demanded  the 
immediate  release  of  all  Sudeten  Germans  serving  in  the  military  or  police 
forces  of  the  ‘Czech  State’,  and  the  liberation  of  all  political  prisoners  of 
German  race  by  the  Czech  Government. 

Chamberlain  was  outraged  by  this  document,  which  Hitler  described 
as  his  last  word.  The  whole  of  the  operation  of  evacuation  and  handing 
over,  which,  if  it  were  to  be  conducted  with  any  consideration  for  the 
interests  of  those  adversely  affected,  would  need  time  and  careful  provi¬ 
sion,  was  to  be  completed  by  28  September,  i.e.  within  five  days  from  that 
moment.  It  was  not  the  demarcation  line  which  aroused  Chamberlain’s 
surprise  and  anger.  Indeed  that  line  was  an  approximately  accurate  state¬ 
ment  of  the  division  between  mainly  German  and  mainly  Czech  areas, 
as  they  had  been  in  1918  and  still  were.  Nor  was  Chamberlain  competent 
to  check  its  accuracy.  It  was  the  language  and  manner  of  the  document, 
which  were  those  not  of  negotiation,  but  of  an  ultimatum  dictated  to  an 
enemy  defeated  in  war,  which  established  the  bad  faith  of  the  man  who 
claimed  to  be  only  moved  by  affection  for  his  fellow  Germans  and  by  the 
desire  to  liberate  them.  ‘On  this  occasion’,  said  the  Prime  Minister  when 
reporting  the  scene  to  the  House  of  Commons  a  few  days  later,  ‘I  spoke 
very  frankly  .  .  .  and  I  bitterly  reproached  the  Chancellor  for  his  failure 
to  respond  in  any  way  to  the  efforts  which  I  had  made  to  secure 
*  ace.’1 

Chamberlain  considered  himself  to  have  long  been  labouring  as  a  good 
European,  as  a  mediator,  as  the  voice  of  equity,  as  the  champion  of  the 
innumerable  human  beings  of  all  nations  who  longed  for  peace.  His 
purpose  had  been  to  remove  the  horrible  menace  of  war  by  recognizing 
what  was  just  in  the  German  contention,  at  the  expense  of  the  legal  rights 
of  the  Czechs.  But  he  who  thus  virtually  arbitrates,  on  a  basis  of  a  justice 
higher  than  that  of  the  existing  law  or  taking  account  of  new  developments, 
is  bound  to  demand  a  high  degree  of  goodwill  and  co-operation  from  the 
plaintiff  in  whose  favour  he  is  pronouncing.  That  plaintiff  must  give 
evidence  of  bona  fides,  must  show  that  he  is  not  in  fact  actuated  by  un¬ 
avowed  covetousness.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  plaintiff  is  no  sooner  sure  of 
receiving  that  which,  he  said,  was  all  that  he  demanded,  than  he  demands 
something  further,  the  arbitrator  must  draw  back  and  reconsider  his 
tentative  award.  He  must  consider  whether  his  award,  however  equitable 
it  seemed,  will  in  fact  do  that  which  was  its  purpose.  Will  it  keep  the  peace? 

1  28  September  1938,  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  339,  col.  21. 
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Will  it  bring  contentment  to  those  for  whose  sake  it  is  being  made?  Or  will 
it  merely  mark  a  step  away  from  the  normally  solid  basis  of  law  along  the 
sometimes  necessary,  but  always  debatable,  path  of  imposed  reform?  The 
arbitrator  may  well  conclude  that  the  plaintiff  is  not  actuated  by  con¬ 
siderations  of  justice  and  that  to  maintain  the  award  would  only  serve  to 
promote  the  rule  of  violence. 

Accordingly  Chamberlain  spoke  very  plainly  to  Hitler  in  a  wTay  to 
which  the  Fiihrer  had  for  years  been  unaccustomed.  Like  other  dictators 
who  are  said  to  have  enjoyed  the  occasional  experience  of  being  roundly 
abused,  Hitler  seems  to  have  appreciated  his  visitor’s  courage  and  vigour. 
Chamberlain  said  that  ‘in  spite  of  these  plain  words,  this  conversation  was 
carried  on  on  more  friendly  terms  than  any  that  had  yet  preceded  it’.1 
Hitler  assured  him  that  he  did  appreciate  his  efforts  for  peace,  and  had 
made  a  response  in  that  he  had  held  up  the  military  operations  which  he 
had  planned  and  in  that  he  had  offered  Czechoslovakia  a  frontier  very 
different  from  the  one  which  he  would  have  taken  after  conquering  her. 
Moreover,  yielding  an  inch,  he  made  several  minor  textual  alterations  in 
the  Memorandum,  designed  to  modify  the  harshness  of  the  wording,  and 
even  agreed  to  postpone  the  date  for  the  Czech  evacuation  of  the  Sudeten- 
land  from  28  September  to  1  October.  ‘You  are  the  only  man’,  he  said  to 
Chamberlain,  ‘to  whom  I  have  ever  made  a  concession.’2 

This  question  of  the  time-table  was  really  the  crux  of  the  discussion.  It 
is  true  that  when,  during  the  meeting,  Ribbentrop  received  news  of  the 
Czech  mobilization,  a  long  argument  arose  about  the  responsibility  for 
mobilizing  in  the  first  instance,  and  Hitler,  blaming  the  Czechs,  declared 
that  he  must  take  immediate  military  counter-measures.  Chamberlain 
elicited  from  him  the  assurance  that  this  did  not  mean  an  invasion.3  But 
this  apart,  it  was  the  time  factor  to  which  the  British  came  back  insistently. 
Wilson,  having  studied  the  Memorandum  while  the  others  talked,  drew 
attention  to  a  detailed  time-table  providing  for  the  Czech  evacuation  of 
the  Sudeten  districts  and  for  their  immediate  occupation  by  German 
troops,  with  dates  and  even  hours  inserted,  all  between  26  and  28  Sep¬ 
tember.  He  and  Chamberlain  both  argued  that  this  ‘peremptory  time- 
limit’  would  have  a  deplorable  effect  on  public  opinion  in  England  and 


1  In  the  House  of  Commons,  28  September  1938,  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  339,  col.  21. 

2  Henderson,  Failure  of  a  Mission,  p.  157.  Schmidt’s  recollection  was  that  Hitler  told  Chamber- 
lain  he  was  ‘one  of  the  few  men’  to  whom  he  had  ever  made  a  concession  (Schmidt,  Statist,  p.  406). 
As  far  as  the  date  was  concerned,  it  was  no  concession  at  all  in  reality,  since  1  October  was  the 
date  for  ‘Operation  Green’,  the  assault  on  Czechoslovakia,  to  go  into  force. 

3  Schmidt  records  that  the  reading  of  the  telegram  reporting  the  Czech  mobilization  was 
followed  by  ‘dead  silence’  during  which  he  (and  presumably  others  present)  thought  that  war 
was  now  inevitable.  The  tension  relaxed,  however,  when  Hitler,  in  a  barely  audible  voice,  said 
that  in  spite  of  this  ‘unheard  of  provocation’  he  would  keep  his  promise  not  to  advance  against 
Czechoslovakia  while  negotiations  were  in  progress,  at  any  rate  for  as  long  as  Chamberlain  was 
on  German  soil  (Schmidt,  Statist,  pp.  405-6). 
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probably  throughout  the  world.  Hitler,  who  at  first  countered  by  saying 
that  ‘if  the  dates  were  taken  out  there  would  be  no  end  to  the  ensuing 
negotiations’,  finally  agreed  to  omit  the  two  sets  of  dates  and  to  substitute 
1  October. 

Chamberlain,  having  wrested  these  meagre  and  in  part  meaningless 
concessions  from  Hitler,  said  that  he  could  neither  accept  nor  reject  the 
Memorandum,  but,  as  an  intermediary,  he  could  not  refuse  to  transmit  it 
to  the  Czechoslovak  Government,  and  this  he  promised  to  do  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Hitler,  at  this  interview,  spoke  in  the  manner  of  an  armed  bandit.  But 
the  very  frankness  of  his  expressions  may  have  served  to  modify  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  indignation.  He  told  the  House  of  Commons1  that  before  leaving 
Godesberg  that  night  he  had  had  a  few  words  with  Hitler  in  private,  i.e. 
with  only  Schmidt  present  to  interpret;  and  to  that  private  interview  he 
attached  importance.  Hitler,  he  said,  repeated  to  him  what  he  had  already 
said  at  Berchtesgaden,  namely,  that  the  acquisition  of  the  Sudetenland  was 
his  last  territorial  ambition  in  Europe  and  that  he  had  no  wish  to  include 
others  than  Germans  in  the  Reich.  This  Hitler  asserted  ‘with  great  earnest¬ 
ness’.  Secondly  he  said,  also  very  earnestly,  that  he  wanted  to  be  friends 
with  England.  Once  the  Sudeten  question  was  satisfactorily  solved,  he 
would  be  glad  to  resume  conversations  with  England.  Hitler  added  that 
there  remained  one  awkward  question,  the  former  German  colonies,  but 
that,  he  said,  was  not  a  matter  for  war.  Alluding  to  the  Czechoslovak 
mobilization,  Hitler  said  that  there  would  be  no  mobilization  over  the 
colonies.2 

In  the  small  hours  of  Saturday,  24  September,  Chamberlain  and  his 
advisers  crossed  the  Rhine  to  their  hotel.  Schmidt’s  translation  of  the 
Memorandum  was  immediately  telegraphed  to  Newton  for  communica¬ 
tion  to  the  Czechoslovak  Government,  with  the  intimation  that  this  was 
Hitler’s  last  word,3  and  that  in  transmitting  it  the  British  Government 
were  acting  ‘solely  as  an  intermediary’  and  not  advising  or  pressing  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  in  any  way.4 

The  delegation  had  a  few  hours  of  sleep  and  then  flew  back  to  London. 

1  28  September  1938,  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  339,  col.  22. 

2  Schmidt,  in  his  memoirs,  confirms  Chamberlain’s  account  of  this  short  private  conversation. 
He  adds,  however,  that  Hitler  said  to  Chamberlain:  ‘There  need  be  no  antagonism  between  us; 
we  shall  not  stand  in  the  way  of  your  pursuit  of  your  interests  outside  Europe,  and  you  can  without 
detriment  let  us  have  a  free  hand  in  Central  and  South-Eastern  Europe’  (Schmidt,  Statist,  p.  4° 7 )  • 
Schmidt  does  not  record  any  answer  on  Chamberlain’s  part  to  these  remarks,  and  Chamberlain 
made  no  reference  to  them  in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  28  September. 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  497  (no.  1070).  The  English  version  was  handed  to  Krofta  by  Newton  at 
6  p.m.  on  24  September;  the  German  text  and  map  were  brought  by  car  from  Berlin  by  Colonel 
Mason-MacFarlane  and  were  delivered  to  an  official  in  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  just 
before  midnight  (ibid.  512  (no.  1080  and  note  2)). 

4  Ibid.  519. 
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(vi)  The  Rejection  of  the  Godesberg  Memorandum  by  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Great  Britain,  and  France 

During  that  week-end  after  Godesberg  war  seemed  to  be  certain.  The 
Czechoslovak  Government’s  mobilization  order  had  been  broadcast  on 
Friday  evening,  23  September.  During  that  night  the  French  Government 
called  up  two  categories  of  reservists,  numbering  over  half  a  million  men, 
thus  bringing  their  mobilized  force  up  to  a  million,1  and  assumed  the  right 
to  requisition  property.  In  England  the  distribution  of  gas-masks  began  to 
be  organized,  and  the  removal  of  hospitals  from  London. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  25  September,  Masaryk,  the  Czechoslovak 
Minister  in  London,  presented  a  letter  at  the  Foreign  Office  giving  his 
Government’s  views  on  the  Godesberg  Memorandum.2  His  letter  began 
by  contrasting  the  self-restraint  of  his  people,  and  the  sacrifices  entailed 
by  the  Anglo-French  Proposals  to  which  the  Czechoslovak  Government 
had  agreed  ‘under  extreme  duress’  in  the  interests  of  European  peace,  with 
the  campaign  of  coarse  abuse  conducted  by  the  German  press  and  radio 
and  the  rising  demands  of  the  German  Government.  His  Government  had 
instructed  him  to  declare  that  Hitler’s  latest  demands  were  ‘absolutely  and 
unconditionally  unacceptable’.  Three  reasons  were  specially  adduced  for 
this  decision.  First,  that  the  Czechs  were  being  required  to  admit  ‘the 
German  armies  deep  into  our  country  before  wre  have  been  able  to  organize 
it  on  the  new  basis  or  make  any  preparations  for  its  defence’.  Second,  that 
Czechoslovakia’s  independence  would  disappear  if  Hitler’s  plan  were 
accepted.  And,  third,  that  the  transfer  of  population  from  the  occupied 
areas  would  be  reduced  to  the  panic  flight  of  unfortunate  thousands  who 
would  not  have  the  right  to  remove  their  personal  belongings,  nor  even,  in 
the  case  of  peasants,  their  cow. 

1  On  2 1  September  Bonnet  had  asked  the  opinion  of  the  Bridsh  Government  on  the  French 
Government’s  proposal  to  increase  French  security  by  ‘placing  seven  divisions  behind  [the]  Maginot 
Line  in  battle  positions’.  The  answer  had  been  that  they  must  be  judges  of  their  own  needs,  but 
that  the  British  would  raise  no  objection  to  these  measures  (ibid.  451  and  456  (no.  1015)).  The 
German  military  attache  in  Paris,  reporting  on  27  September,  estimated  that  as  a  result  of  the 
mobilization  measures  in  progress  it  was  necessary  to  reckon  with  ‘completion  of  the  deployment 
of  the  first  sixty-five  divisions  on  the  German  frontier  by  the  sixth  day’  after  total  mobilization  had 
been  ordered.  He  thought  it  probable  that  in  the  event  of ‘belligerent  measures’  by  Germany,  the 
French  would  attack  immediately,  in  all  probability  from  Lower  Alsace  and  from  Lorraine  in 
the  direction  of  Mainz’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  977). 

2  Text  in  Gmd.  5847,  no.  7 ;  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  518-19;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1938,  ii.  235-6.  The 
original  intention  of  the  Czechoslovak  Government  had  been  to  supplement  this  letter  with  a  long 
explanatory  memorandum  which  would  take  until  the  evening  of  26  September  to  complete. 
During  the  26th,  however,  the  British  Legation  in  Prague  were  informed  that  no  further  reply 
would  be  forthcoming  ( D.Brit.F.P .  ii.  517-18  (no.  1091)  and  536  (no.  1095)). 

Hencke,  reporting  to  Berlin  shortly  before  midnight  on  the  25th,  noted  a  stiffening  of  the  Czech 
attitude.  He  had  the  impression  that  Benes  was  now  ‘ready  to  let  it  come  to  war’.  Recent  develop¬ 
ments  like  the  French  mobilization  measures  and  the  Russian  warning  to  Poland  had  strengthened 
the  hope  that  Czechoslovakia  could  count  on  French  and  Russian,  and  perhaps  on  British 
support  if  Germany  attacked  her  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  930-1). 
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His  nation,  Masaryk  wrote,  would  ‘not  be  a  nation  of  slaves’.  They  relied 
upon  the  two  great  Western  democracies,  whose  advice  they  had  followed 
much  against  their  own  judgement,  to  stand  by  them  in  their  hour  of  trial. 

Of  the  three  grounds  given  in  Masaryk’s  letter  for  refusing  to  accept  the 
Godesberg  Memorandum,  the  first  two  had  been  equally  applicable  to 
the  Anglo-French  Proposals.  But  the  third,  the  sudden  transference  of  the 
Sudetenland,  as  defined  by  Hitler,  without  provision  for  the  welfare  of 
those  reluctant  to  be  transferred,  together  with  the  brutal  tone  of  the  whole 
of  the  Memorandum,  gave  the  Czechoslovak  Government  grounds  for 
indicating  that  they  had  been  right  all  along  in  proposing  to  refuse  the 
German  terms.1 

Meanwhile  Daladier  and  Bonnet,  who  had  been  kept  continuously 
informed  of  developments  at  Godesberg  and  had  received  a  copy  of 
Hitler’s  Memorandum  through  the  British  Ambassador  in  Paris,2  had 
been  informed  that  Chamberlain  would  be  very  glad  to  make  a  report  to 
them  personally  on  the  Godesberg  conversations  if  they  could  manage  to 
come  over  to  London  on  Sunday,  25  September.3  This  the  French  Ministers 
immediately  agreed  to  do. 

During  Saturday  afternoon,  24,  and  Sunday,  25  September,  the  British 
Cabinet  was  almost  continuously  in  session.  Ministers  had  to  decide  Great 
Britain’s  policy  before  the  arrival  of  their  French  colleagues.  Duff  Cooper 
later  told  the  House  of  Commons:  ‘We  had  a  long  and  anxious  discussion 
in  the  Cabinet  with  regard  to  the  acceptance  or  rejection’  of  the  German 
terms.4  He  himself,  with  Halifax  and  others,  refused  to  submit  to  the  ulti¬ 
matum  of  Godesberg,  and  it  was  eventually  decided,  after  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Government’s  view  had  become  known,  to  reject  the  terms;  despite 
the  military  unpreparedness  of  the  Western  Powers  and  above  all  their 
inferiority  in  the  air. 

The  French  Cabinet  met  at  3  p.m.  on  Sunday,  the  25th,  before  the 

1  A  statement  on  the  Godesberg  Memorandum  broadcast  by  the  Czechoslovak  wireless  at 
6  p.m.  on  26  September  enlarged  on  the  economic  disruption  of  the  country  which  would  be  an 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  application  of  the  German  terms.  All  but  three  of  her  centres  of 
industry  would  be  lost;  her  hops,  forests,  iron,  cotton,  glass,  porcelain,  and  chemical  industries 
would  have  vanished;  her  export  trade  would  be  ruined;  her  communications  crippled — all  this 
apart  from  the  military  aspect  and  the  loss  of  her  fortifications  and  war  industries  ( D.Brit.F.P .  ii. 
580-1 ) .  Gf.  the  estimate  of  the  Economic  Department  of  the  German  Foreign  Ministry,  which  was 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  manufactured  goods  industry,  which  was  primarily  dependent  on 
exports  (paper,  textiles,  chemicals,  glass,  jewellery,  pottery)  would  be  transferred  to  the  Reich 
with  the  Sudeten  areas,  but  that  the  ‘Czech  Rump’  would  retain  ‘an  overwhelming  proportion  of 
the  efficient  industries  which  are  less  affected  by  trade  fluctuations,  in  particular  the  heavy  iron 
industry,  the  industries  depending  on  iron,  engine  building,  collieries,  sugar  refineries,  the  fats 
and  oil  industry,  as  well  as  the  leather  industry’.  Agriculturally,  the  German  economic  experts 
considered  that  the  ‘Czech  Rump’  would  be  self-supporting  while  the  Sudetenland  was  a  ‘surplus 
area’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  865-6). 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  494  (no.  1066). 

3  Ibid.  51 1  (no.  1078). 

4  3  October  1938,  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  339,  col.  36. 
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departure  of  Daladier  and  Bonnet  for  London.1  Daladier  explained  what 
had  passed  at  Godesberg  and  read  aloud  to  his  colleagues  a  French  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  German  Memorandum,  displaying  at  the  same  time  Hitler’s 
shaded  map.  Asked  what  the  Czechs  themselves  thought  of  the  document, 
Daladier  said  that  their  views  were  not  yet  known,  but  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  their  accepting  such  terms.  As  to  the  British  attitude,  Bonnet  said 
that  no  information  had  been  received.  During  the  ensuing  discussion  on 
the  Memorandum  and  the  map,  Daladier  said  that  the  Czechs,  under 
French  pressure,  were  ready  to  entrust  ‘the  70,000  Poles  of  Teschen’  to 
France,  for  France  to  hand  them  over  to  Poland,  and  that  it  was  un¬ 
fortunate  that  Benes  had  not  understood  earlier  the  wisdom  of  the  French 
advice  that  he  must  reach  a  settlement  with  Poland.  Shortly  afterwards  a 
telegram  was  brought  in  to  Daladier  confirming  that  the  Czechs  were 
prepared  to  treat  with  the  Poles.2 

Daladier,  accepting  the  areas  shaded  red  on  Hitler’s  map3  as  being  those 
which  by  the  Anglo-French  Proposals  were  to  be  ceded,  was  prepared  to 
agree  to  their  early  occupation  by  German  forces.  But  he  declared  that  he 
would  never  agree  to  the  cession  of  the  areas  shaded  green,  areas  which 
were  mainly  Czech-inhabited  and  which  Henlein  had  never  claimed.  It 
might,  however,  be  possible  to  compromise  on  the  method  of  carrying  out 
the  Anglo-French  Proposals.  If  thirty  German  divisions  occupied  the 
Sudetenland  forthwith,  the  Czechs  would  be  sure  to  put  up  some  resistance. 
Some  plan,  therefore,  must  be  devised  for  a  token  occupation  or  for  inter¬ 
national  action. 

Daladier’s  ideas  met  with  general  approval,  and  he  thereupon  drafted  a 
statement  embodying  the  unanimous  decisions  of  the  Ministers.  It  made 
two  points.  First,  insistence  on  the  international  commission,4  with  fixed 
dates  for  the  beginning  and  end  of  its  work,  that  commission  having  power 
to  authorize  a  progressive  token  occupation  by  German  forces,  even  during 
the  period  of  its  own  activity;  second,  a  refusal  to  allow  any  plebiscite  to 
be  held  in  the  green  areas.5 

Asked  what  he  and  Bonnet  would  reply  if  questioned  in  London  about 
France’s  attitude  should  Hitler  use  force,  Daladier  said  that  his  answer 
would  be  that  the  Chambers  would  be  convoked.6  He  was  prepared  for 
every  possible  concession,  but  an  unprovoked  aggression  would  bring 

1  Cf.  Carnets  secrets  de  Jean  Jay,  pp.  1 1-1 7.  2  See  bejOWj  p  3g8 

3  See  first  map  at  end  of  volume.  The  red  shading  in  the  original  is  represented  by  diagonal 
hatching,  the  green  shading  by  horizontal  hatching. 

4  Mentioned  in  Articles  3  and  4  of  the  Anglo-French  Proposals. 

5  It  has  been  asked  why  it  was  thought  necessary,  in  the  Czech  interest,  to  refuse  a  plebiscite 
in  the  areas  shaded  green,  since  these  would  presumably  vote  Czech.  But  according  to  the  Godes¬ 
berg  Memorandum  the  whole  of  the  plebiscite  areas  might  form  a  single  constituency.  In  that 
case  the  addition  of  comparatively  small  populations  would  merely  enlarge  the  area  to  be  ceded. 

T,le  President  of  the  French  Republic  had  to  receive  the  consent  of  the  legislature  before 
declaring  war. 
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France’s  engagements  into  operation.  He  had  said  so  often  enough  in  the 
last  six  months.1 

(vii)  The  Anglo-French  Conference  and  the  Decision  to  fight  if 
Germany  should  attack  Czechoslovakia,  25-6  September  1938 

After  the  French  Cabinet  meeting,  Daladier  and  Bonnet,  with  their 
official  advisers,  flew  to  London.  They  went  (the  British  Ambassador  in 
Paris  learned  ‘on  excellent  authority’)  with  a  limited  mandate  beyond 
which  they  must  consult  their  colleagues.2  They  were  with  the  British 
‘Inner  Cabinet’  at  10  Downing  Street  at  9.25  p.m.  and  were  joined  there 
by  their  Ambassador,  Corbin.  Wilson,  Vansittart,  and  Cadogan  were  also 
present  at  the  meeting.3  Chamberlain  first  gave  the  visitors  an  account  of 
his  efforts  at  Godesberg  and  asked  for  the  French  Government’s  view  of 
Hitler’s  Memorandum.  Daladier  told  him  that  they  found  it  unacceptable. 
The  Council  of  Ministers  had  been  unanimous  in  insisting  on  an  inter¬ 
national  commission  to  decide  on  the  new  frontier.  Since  what  was  under 
consideration  was  cession  of  territory  agreed  to  at  such  a  sacrifice  by  the 
Czechs,  Hitler  had  no  right  to  take  this  forcibly.  If  he  did,  the  Czechs 
would  resist  and  there  would  be  war.  They  had  also  been  unanimous  in 
rejecting  the  holding  of  a  plebiscite  in  Hitler’s  ‘green-shaded  areas’.  In 
their  view,  concluded  Daladier,  ‘Hitler’s  demand  amounted  to  the  dis¬ 
memberment  of  Czechoslovakia  and  German  domination  of  Europe’.  What 
then,  Chamberlain  asked,  was  to  be  the  next  step?  To  go  back  to  the 
Anglo-French  Proposals  (as  Daladier  suggested)  was  impossible,  since 
Hitler  had  stated  categorically  that  the  Memorandum  was  his  last  word. 
If  that  were  rejected,  Hitler  had  said  that  he  would  use  force.  Then,  said 
Daladier,  the  French,  as  they  had  always  declared,  would  fight.  Pressed 
by  Chamberlain  and  Simon  for  some  more  concrete  military  proposals, 
Daladier  said  that,  if  the  Germans  attacked  Czechoslovakia,  the  French 
would  help  them  by  ‘drawing  the  greater  part  of  the  German  army  against 
France’.  The  Siegfried  Line  was  not  yet  complete,  and  the  troops  on  the 
Maginot  Line  would  attempt  an  offensive  against  Germany.  Further 
pressed  by  Simon,  he  said  that  the  French  air  force  would  also  attack 
strategic  points  within  Germany. 

But  it  was  obvious  that  Daladier  was  not  anxious  to  pursue  this  theme. 
He  put  forward  an  alternative  proposal  for  the  immediate  setting-up  of  an 
international  commission  to  supervise  a  very  rapid,  progressive  Czech 
evacuation  and  German  occupation  of  the  ‘red-shaded  areas’.  This  amount 
of  sacrifice  by  the  Czechs  would  be  painful  to  the  French  Government,  but 

1  The  German  charge  d’affaires  in  Paris  reported  on  26  September  that  ‘a  mood  has  set  in  in 
the  Cabinet  which  condemns  any  further  yielding  to  the  German  demands’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  938). 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  516  (no.  1089). 

3  See  Record  of  an  Anglo-French  Conversation  held  ...  on  September  25,  1938  (ibid.  520-35). 
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it  could  be  accepted.  Any  further  outright  cession  of  territory  he  would  not 
agree  to;  he  called  it  ‘the  strangulation  of  a  people’.  But  the  French 
proposal — although  it  ‘sounded  extremely  reasonable’ — would,  Chamber- 
lain  said,  never  be  accepted  by  Hitler  in  his  present  mood  of  impatience 
and  exasperation.  They  must  face  the  possibility — indeed,  probability — 
of  an  immediate  and  rapid  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia.  What  amount  of 
effective  assistance  could  France,  in  fact,  give  to  her  ally?  Chamberlain 
said  frankly  that  he  had  received  disturbing  accounts  of  the  French  air 
force  and  of  the  capacity  of  the  French  factories  to  replace  the  machines 
that  would  inevitably  be  lost  in  the  early  days  of  a  war.  Could  France  stand 
up  to  an  overwhelming  German  attack  from  the  air?  The  British  were  also 
disturbed  about  the  Russian  assurances  to  France.  The  ‘probable  Russian 
attitude’  in  the  event  of  war  was  not  encouraging. 

To  all  these  pointed  questions  Daladier  gave  vaguely  optimistic  answers. 
The  alarming  air  situation  he  dismissed  with  the  words:  ‘France  was 
perfectly  capable  of  mobilising  an  air  force  and  attacking  Germany’; 
Russia,  with  5,000  aeroplanes,  ‘could  hold  her  own  with  Germany’  and 
would  certainly  come  into  the  war.  Nothing,  moreover,  had  been  said  of 
the  strength  of  the  combined  British  and  French  navies  or  of  the  weapon 
of  blockade.  He  then  tried  to  turn  the  discussion  to  less  technical  matters. 
What,  he  asked,  did  the  British  Government  propose  to  do  in  view  of 
Hitler’s  semi-ultimatum?  But  at  this  stage  Chamberlain  contented  himself 
with  pointing  out  that  the  responsibility  for  action  rested  on  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  in  the  first  place  and  then  on  France.  ‘If  the  British  Ministers’,  he 
added,  ‘had  seemed  to  press  the  French  Ministers  unduly,  it  was  because 
they  must  have  clearly  before  them  the  circumstances  in  which  His 
Majesty’s  Government  .  .  .  would  have  to  take  their  decision.’ 

The  results  of  the  discussion  were  not  encouraging.  At  11.40  p.m.  the 
meeting  was  adj ourned  for  an  hour  while  the  British  Cabinet  met  for  the  third 
time  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  was  then  decided  to  adjourn  until  10  o’clock 
on  26  September,  and  a  message  was  sent  to  Paris  asking  General  Gamelin 
to  join  the  conference  in  order  to  speak  for  all  three  French  Services. 

Bonnet  writes  that,  when  he  returned  to  the  French  Embassy  in  the 
small  hours  of  26  September,  he  found  among  the  telegrams  awaiting  him 
one  from  the  French  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  saying  that  there  were  no 
gas-masks  for  the  population  of  Paris  and  asking  that  efforts  should  be 
made  to  get  a  million  from  London.  Bonnet  read  the  telegram  immediately 
after  one  from  de  Lacroix  at  Prague,  which  said  that  Benes  would  not  on 
any  account  agree  to  the  proposed  plebiscite  and  that  he  begged  the 
French  Government  to  reject  Hitler’s  Memorandum.  The  two  telegrams 
caused  Bonnet  to  reflect  on  the  disproportion  between  the  aims  of  Anglo- 
French  policy  and  the  means  at  its  disposal.1 

1  Bonnet,  De  Washington,  p.  270. 
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On  Monday  morning,  26  September,  an  unofficial  but  accurate  version 
of  the  Godesberg  Memorandum  was  published  in  The  Times.  The  Daily 
Telegraph ,  which  printed  the  document  on  the  next  day,  said  that  publica¬ 
tion  had  been  authorized  by  the  Czechoslovak  Government.1  Accordingly 
the  Memorandum  was  also  released  on  the  26th  for  publication  in  the 
German  press.  After  his  terms  had  been  thus  broadcast  to  the  world, 
Hitler  was  unlikely  to  compromise  on  any  point  in  his  Memorandum. 

The  Anglo-French  conference  was  resumed  on  that  Monday  morning, 
26  September.2  Gamelin  had  come  over  from  Paris,  and  Chamberlain 
had  had  a  personal  conversation  with  him  and  Daladier  before  the 
meeting.3  Gamelin  had  then  gone  with  Sir  Thomas  Inskip,  the  Minister 
for  the  Co-ordination  of  Defence,  to  meet  the  three  Service  Ministers  and 
the  Chiefs-of-Staff.4  While  these  technical  discussions  were  taking  place, 
Chamberlain  opened  the  proceedings  at  10  Downing  Street  by  putting 
the  facts  squarely:  Hitler  was  to  broadcast  a  speech  that  evening,5  so  that 
the  world  would  doubtless  soon  know  his  intentions;  the  Czechs  had 
rejected  his  terms  and  would  resist  force;  France  would  then  go  to  the  help 
of  her  ally ;  Britain  would  stand  by  France.  In  the  face  of  this  dark  prospect, 
Chamberlain  said  that  he  had  taken  it  on  himself  to  make  one  last  bid  for 
peace;  he  was  sending  Sir  Horace  Wilson  to  Berlin  with  a  letter  and  a 
special  message  to  Hitler  from  himself;  these,  he  hoped,  would  be  delivered 
during  the  afternoon.  The  contents  of  these  communications  must,  for  the 
present,  he  said,  remain  unpublished.6  The  mission  represented  a  very 
slender  chance  and  he  himself  would  build  no  great  hopes  on  it,  but  it  was 
a  chance  and  he  hoped  that  the  French  would  approve  his  action.  This 
Daladier  did  wholeheartedly,  and  a  press  communique  was  agreed, 
stating  that  Wilson  was  on  his  way  to  Berlin  with  a  personal  communica¬ 
tion  to  Hitler  from  Chamberlain.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the  Czechoslovak 

1  According  to  the  German  Embassy  in  London,  it  was  the  Czechoslovak  Legation  which  was 
responsible  for  publication  and  ‘Downing  Street’  was  ‘indignant  at  this  arbitrary  action’ 
(D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  933). 

2  See  Record  of  an  Anglo-French  Conversation  held  ...  on  September  26,  igg8  ( D.Brit.F.P .  ii. 
536-4I)- 

3  There  is  no  official  record  of  this  conversation.  Chamberlain,  in  reporting  it  verbally  to  the 
Cabinet,  represented  Gamelin  as  not  too  pessimistic,  but  Halifax  spoke  of  Gamelin’s  view,  that 
Czechoslovak  resistance  would  not  last  long,  as  a  ‘disturbing  estimate’  (ibid.  575).  A  much  more 
favourable  estimate  of  the  capacity  of  Czechoslovakia  for  resistance  was  given  on  28  September 
to  the  British  military  attach^  in  Paris  by  Colonel  Petitbon,  Gamelin’s  ‘most  confidential  staff 
officer’,  and  quoted  by  Phipps  in  a  despatch  to  London  (ibid.  609-10). 

4  Gamelin  gives  a  short  report  of  this  meeting  in  his  memoirs  ( Servir ,  ii.  351-2). 

5  See  below,  pp.  401-4. 

6  Chamberlain  had  told  Daladier  (in  the  conversation,  mentioned  above,  which  they  had  held 
earlier  that  morning)  of  the  terms  of  his  letter  and  of  the  message,  which  included  the  statement 
that  if  Germany  attacked  Czechoslovakia  and  if  France,  in  consequence  of  her  treaty  obligations, 
became  engaged  in  hostilities  against  Germany,  the  British  Government  would  feel  obliged  to 
support  France.  Daladier  had  agreed  to  the  terms  of  the  letter  and  of  the  verbal  warning,  of  both 
of  which  he  had  received  a  written  record  ( D.Brit.F.P .  ii.  536-7,  note  1). 
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Government  should  be  informed  immediately  of  the  mission,  though  not 
of  the  terms  of  the  letter,  beyond  an  assurance  that  it  contained  nothing 
prejudicial  to  their  position. 

The  only  other  subject  discussed  during  the  morning  was  the  attitude 
of  Poland  in  the  light  of  the  latest  developments.  It  was  known,  Halifax 
said,  that  Benes  had  sent  a  special  courier  by  air  to  the  Polish  President 
and  it  was  obvious  that  this  must  have  been  in  connexion  with  Polish 
claims  to  Teschen.1  If,  as  seemed  likely,  Benes  had  agreed  to  renounce 
Teschen  (this,  Bonnet  said,  he  could  confirm  to  be  the  case),  Halifax 
suggested  that  the  British  and  French  Governments  should  issue  a  joint 
warning  to  Poland  that  they  would  not  tolerate  any  further  aggressive 
action  against  Czechoslovakia.  Bonnet  agreed  warmly  with  this  proposal, 
and  suggested  that  they  should  go  even  farther.  ‘Polish  ambitions  might 
rise’,  he  said,  and  he  was  anxious  that  Britain  and  France  should  make 
it  plain  that  Benes’s  generous  offer  must  be  accepted — and  accepted, 
moreover,  on  Benes’s  own  condition  that  his  offer  to  cede  Teschen  was 
contingent  on  a  guarantee  from  the  Poles  not  to  intervene  against 
Czechoslovakia.2  It  was  agreed  that  representations  should  be  made  at  once 
in  Warsaw,  and  a  telegram  was  drafted  forthwith.3  With  this,  the  conversa¬ 
tions  ended  just  after  noon  and  the  French  Ministers  returned  to  Paris. 

Although  they  took  with  them  a  much  more  definite  promise  of  British 
support  in  war  than  they  had  previously  received,  the  prospect  for  France 
seemed  gloomy  enough.  War  seemed  unavoidable,  and  British  military 
support  could  only  make  itself  felt  after  a  year  or  two.  How  wTas  France  to 
make  headway,  alone,  against  Germany  and  Italy  during  that  time? 
Since  (according  to  Bonnet)  the  British  Cabinet  had  told  the  French 
Ministers  that  two  divisions  and  150  aeroplanes  represented  the  utmost 
that  the  British  could  provide  for  co-operation  with  the  French  forces 
during  the  first  six  months  of  war,  Bonnet,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  tried  to 
find  out  from  the  British  Ambassador  what  British  armed  help  would  really 
mean  for  France.  At  7  o  clock  on  the  same  evening,  26  September,  he 
summoned  Phipps  and  asked  him  to  put  three  questions  to  Halifax.  If 
Czechoslovakia  were  attacked  and  France  came  to  her  assistance,  would 
the  British  Government  mobilize  immediately  and  at  the  same  time  as 
France?  Would  they  introduce  conscription?  Would  they  pool  (‘mettre 
en  commun  )  the  economic  and  financial  resources  of  the  two  countries?4 
The  reply  which  Phipps  brought  to  him  at  10  o’clock  on  the  evening 


•!,  messaSe  of  Bene5’s>  together  with  the  whole  question  of  the  Polish  claims  to  Teschen 
will  be  dealt  with  in  volume  iii  of  the  Survey  for  1 938. 

2  In  this  connexion  Daladier  added  that,  two  years  earlier,  the  Poles  had  promised  the 
French  Government  that  the  Polish  army  would  never  attack  Czechoslovakia,  and  that  Gamelin 
had  in  his  possession  a  written  declaration  to  this  effect  signed  by  Marshal  Smielv-Rvdz 

3  For  text  see  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  545  (no.  1102). 

4  Ibid.  558-9  (no.  1120);  cf.  Bonnet,  De  Washington,  p.  272. 
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of  Wednesday,  28  September1  was,  to  Bonnet’s  mind,  as  elusive  as  it 
could  be.  First,  he  was  told,  the  mobilization  of  the  fleet  (about  which 
Frenchmen  did  not  care)  had  already  been  decided  on2  and  defensive 
units  of  the  auxiliary  air  force  had  been  called  up  on  the  previous  day. 
Second,  Bonnet  was  referred  to  the  Foreign  Secretary’s  statement  of 
28  April  on  British  obligations  to  France  under  the  Treaty  of  Locarno,  in 
which  Halifax  had  made  it  clear  that  conscription  could  not  be  introduced 
unless  Great  Britain  were  actually  engaged  in  a  war  for  the  defence  of 
France  against  German  aggression.  Third,  the  economic  proposal  put 
forward  by  Bonnet  raised  constitutional  issues  which  could  only  be  de¬ 
cided  after  parliamentary  sanction  had  been  secured.3 

Phipps  brought  one  other  British  message  which  had  been  communi¬ 
cated  to  him  on  the  evening  of  27  September.  Based  on  Gamelin’s  views 
as  expounded  in  London  on  the  26th,  the  message  made  it  plain  that  if  the 
Germans  did  indeed  attack  Czechoslovakia  on  Thursday  the  29th,4  Czech 
resistance  would  not  last  long.  No  French  action  could  affect  that  issue. 
The  British  Government  asked  to  be  assured  of  France’s  agreement  that 
neither  she  nor  Britain  would  undertake  offensive  military  action  (which 
might  start  a  world  war)  without  previous  consultation  and  concerting 
of  plans.5 

(viii)  Chamberlain’s  Suggestion  of  an  International  Conference, 

25-6  September  1938 

Meanwhile  Chamberlain  had  been  pursuing  his  own  personal  efforts  to 
avert  war.  During  the  evening  of  25  September  he  sent  messages  to  Hitler 
asking  him  to  take  no  notice  of  reports  of  British  negotiations  with  France 
and  Czechoslovakia  unless  they  came  from  Chamberlain  himself,  and  not 
to  take  the  expected  announcement  of  the  Czech  rejection  of  the  Godes- 
berg  Memorandum  as  the  ‘last  word’.6  After  he  had  received  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  note  on  the  Godesberg  Memorandum  on  25  September,  he  had 
requested  Masaryk  to  ask  a  question  in  Prague.7  Suppose  that  Chamberlain 

1  Bonnet  (op.  cit.  pp.  275-9)  gives  the  date  as  Tuesday  the  27th,  but  since  (according  to 
D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  602  (no.  1 1 9 1 ) )  Phipps’s  instructions  were  only  sent  from  London  at  8.20  p.m. 
on  the  28th,  Bonnet  must  here  be  at  fault. 

2  Churchill  ( Second  World  War,  i.  243)  says  that  Duff  Cooper  told  him  at  dinner  on  26  September 
that  ‘he  was  demanding  from  the  Prime  Minister  the  immediate  mobilisation  of  the  Fleet’.  The 
warning  telegram  ordering  mobilization  on  the  following  day  was  sent  out  just  before  midnight 
on  the  27  th  from  the  Admiralty  and  the  British  press  were  informed  of  the  decision  simultaneously. 
The  actual  orders  to  the  fleet  to  mobilize  were  issued  at  1 1.20  a.m.  on  the  28th. 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  602  (no.  1 1 9 1 ) ;  Bonnet,  De  Washington,  pp.  279,  367-8. 

4  Hitler  had  told  Wilson  on  26  September  that  his  terms  must  be  accepted  by  2  p.m.  on  the 

28th  (see  below,  p.  401).  5  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  576  (para.  4  of  no.  1143). 

6  In  Berlin  Henderson  telephoned  a  message  from  Chamberlain  to  the  Foreign  Ministry 
during  the  evening,  and  Kordt  transmitted  a  second  from  London  at  midnight  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  936-7 
and  933). 

7  See  Masaryk’s  letter  to  Halifax  of  26  September  (Cmd.  5847,  no.  8). 
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could  persuade  Hitler  to  change  his  mind  and  to  accept  a  method  other 
than  that  of  the  Godesberg  Memorandum  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  the  Sudeten  German  question,  namely,  by  means  of  an  international 
conference  attended  by  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  and  other  Powers,1 
would  the  Czechoslovak  Government  agree  to  take  part  in  that  new  effort 
to  save  the  peace?  The  task  of  such  a  conference  would  be  to  ‘consider  the 
Anglo-French  plan  and  the  best  method  of  bringing  it  into  operation’. 

Chamberlain  received  the  Czechoslovak  Government’s  reply  on  the 
afternoon  of  Monday,  26  September.  It  was  contained  in  a  letter  from 
Masaryk2  and  stated  that  the  Czechoslovak  Government  would  be  ready 
to  take  part  in  such  a  conference.  The  reply  went  on  to  define  the  con¬ 
ference’s  task  in  words  rather  different  from  Chamberlain’s.  The  conference 
should  seek  a  solution  ‘keeping  in  mind  the  possible  reverting  to  the  so- 
called  Anglo-French  plan’.  The  reply  further  pointed  out  that  Masaryk’s 
letter  to  Halifax  of  the  previous  day3  had  mentioned  that  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Government  had  ‘accepted  the  Anglo-French  note  under  the  most 
severe  pressure  and  extreme  duress’  and  had  ‘had  no  time  to  make  any 
representations  about  its  many  unworkable  features’.  Consequently,  the 
reply  stated,  ‘the  Czechoslovak  Government  presumes  that,  if  a  conference 
were  to  take  place,  this  fact  would  not  be  overlooked  by  those  taking  part 
in  it’. 

Thus  the  Czechs  did  not  accept  Chamberlain’s  suggestion  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  had  been  made.  He  had  gone  to  Godesberg  with  a  programme 
of  surrender  designed  to  meet  Hitler’s  demands  and  accepted  by  Britain, 
France,  and  Czechoslovakia.  He  had  been  met  with  the  Godesberg 
Memorandum,  and  this  had  been  rejected,  as  a  means  of  achieving  the 
programme,  by  all  the  three  states  concerned.  He  was  making  a  last  effort 
to  induce  Hitler  to  enter  a  conference  to  discuss  ways  and  means,  other 
than  the  Godesberg  Memorandum,  of  fulfilling  the  programme.  France 
supported  his  attempt  thankfully,  but  Czechoslovakia  appeared  to  be 
trying  to  escape  from  that  programme  and  to  reopen  the  whole  discussion 
once  more.  It  was  precisely  of  such  tactics  that  Hitler  suspected  the  Czechs. 
As  Chamberlain  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  28  September,  Hitler’s 
‘rooted  distrust  and  disbelief  in  the  sincerity  of  the  Czech  Government’ 
had  been  one  of  the  governing  factors  in  the  whole  difficult  negotiations. 
More  than  ever  did  Chamberlain  conclude  that,  if  the  peace  were  to  be 
kept,  it  must  be  done  over  the  heads  of  the  Czechs. 

The  letter  from  Chamberlain  to  Hitler4  which  Wilson  took  to  Berlin  on  26 
September  developed  the  argument  that  the  way  things  are  done  matters 
as  much  as  the  things  themselves.  He  asked  for  ‘an  orderly  settlement 

1  See  also  below,  pp.  428,  438.  2  Cmd.  5847,  no.  8.  2  See  above,  p.  392. 

4  Text  in  Cmd-  5847»  no.  9;  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  541-2;  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  944-5;  Documents  (R.I.I  A  ) 
for  1938,  ii.  243-5. 
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.  .  .  rather  than  a  settlement  by  the  use  of  force’.  He  passed  on  to  Hitler 
the  three  Czech  objections  to  the  Godesberg  Memorandum — that  it  meant 
leaving  Czechoslovakia  defenceless;  that  it  would  deprive  her  of  national 
and  economic  independence;  that  the  removal  of  the  population  would  be 
a  panic  flight.  Attributing  to  Hitler  his  own  passionate  desire  to  spare  the 
world  the  horrors  of  war,  he  asked  the  Chancellor  to  agree  to  a  German- 
Czechoslovak  conference  to  settle  the  manner  in  which  the  Sudetenland 
should  be  handed  over  to  Germany.  If  both  parties  desired  it,  he  was 
willing  to  arrange  for  British  representatives  to  take  part  in  the  conference. 

Henderson,  who  was  present  when  Hitler  received  Wilson  at  5  p.m.  on 
26  September,  writes  that  the  interview  was  ‘stormy  and  unsatisfactory’.1 
In  Wilson  s  own  words  it  was  a  ‘very  violent  hour’.2  Hitler  was  entirely 
engrossed  in  his  forthcoming  speech  and  could  with  difficulty  be  induced 
to  listen  to  Chamberlain’s  letter.  When  Schmidt,  translating,  came  to  the 
words  the  Czechoslovak  Government  .  .  .  regard  as  wholly  unacceptable 
the  proposal  .  .  .  Hitler,  crying  ‘There  is  no  point  in  discussing  it  any 
further  ,  sprang  up  and  made  for  the  door.  Persuaded  by  Wilson  and 
Henderson,  he  came  back  reluctantly,  but  the  ensuing  discussion  proved 
quite  useless.  Hitler  did  agree,  under  pressure,  to  Chamberlain’s  suggestion 
of  a  German- Czech  conference,  but  added  that  it  must  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood  that  any  Czech  representative  who  came  to  Berlin  was  to  do  so  solely 
on  the  basis  of  acceptance  of  the  German  Memorandum  and  that  there 
was  no  alteration  in  the  German  decision  to  have  the  territory  in  question 
handed  over  and  ‘free  of  Czechs’  by  1  October.  These  terms,  Hitler 
declared,  must  be  accepted  by  the  Czechs  by  2  p.m.  on  28  September. 

Hitler  then  reverted  to  the  thought  uppermost  in  his  mind  and  tried  to 
persuade  Wilson  to  be  present  at  the  Sportpalast  that  evening  that  he  might 
‘sense  the  feelings  of  the  German  people’  during  the  speech.  Wilson, 
realizing  that  it  was  quite  futile  at  this  moment  to  deliver  Chamberlain’s 
special  message,3  left  after  arranging  to  call  on  Hitler  on  the  next  morning. 

(ix)  Hitler’s  Speech  at  the  Sportpalast  in  Berlin,  26  September  1938 

At  8  p.m.  on  26  September  Hitler  made  the  speech  in  the  Sportpalast  for 
which  all  the  world  was  waiting.*  The  speech  was  one  of  great  ability  and 

1  Henderson,  Failure  of  a  Mission,  p.  159. 

2  See  Wilson’s  two  telegraphic  reports  of  the  interview,  26  September  ( D.Brit.F.P .  ii.  552-3 
(nos.  1 115,  1 1 16)).  More  detailed  notes  of  the  conversation  were  made  by  Kirkpatrick  (ibid. 
554~7) •  See  also  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  934-5.  Schmidt  ( Statist ,  p.  407)  describes  the  scene  as  ‘extremely 
painful’  and  says  that  this  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  saw  Hitler  completely  lose  control 
of  himself. 

3  This  was  the  warning  which  Wilson  had  been  instructed  to  deliver  if  Hitler  should  fail  to 
respond  satisfactorily  to  the  Prime  Minister’s  letter,  and  which  he  did  in  fact  deliver  on  the  next 
day — see  below,  pp.  407-8. 

4  For  text  see  Hitler,  Speeches  (Baynes),  ii.  1508-27;  extracts  in  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1938, 
ii.  249-60. 
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power,  ending  in  a  paroxysm  of  violent  abuse.  The  Chancellor  dwelt  on 
his  early  proposals  for  disarmament  or  limitation  of  armaments  on  terms 
of  reciprocity;  on  his  achievement  of  good  relations  with  Poland;  on  his 
naval  treaty  with  Britain,  and  the  German  desire  for  friendship  with  her. 
He  said  that  the  return  of  the  Saar  territory  to  the  Reich,  through  France’s 
loyal  fulfilment  of  her  treaties,  had  removed  the  last  ground  for  Franco- 
German  disputes.  Germany  had  finally  renounced  the  dream  ofreconquer- 
ing  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Then  followed  expressions  of  warm  friendship  for 
Italy  and  ‘the  great  man  whom  the  Italian  people  has  the  good  fortune  to 
be  able  to  possess  as  its  Leader’.  Then  a  word  about  Austria  and  the 
Anschluss.  Thus  he  worked  up  to  ‘the  last  problem  that  must  be  solved 
and  will  be  solved.  It  is  the  last  territorial  claim  which  I  have  to  make  in 
Europe,  but  it  is  the  claim  from  which  I  will  not  recede  and  which,  God 
willing,  I  will  make  good.’ 

After  a  passage  giving  his  version  of  the  creation  of  Czechoslovakia  and 
of  how  ‘Mr.  Benes  lied  this  State  into  being’  and  then  failed  to  redeem  his 
pledge  to  introduce  a  cantonal  system,  Hitler  went  on  to  depict  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  as  the  outpost  of  Russian  Bolshevism,  and  as  prepared  to  order 
her  Sudeten  German  troops  to  fire  on  the  German  army.  He  said  that  for 
twenty  years  the  Germans  of  the  Reich  had  been  forced  by  their  lack 
of  power  to  look  on  at  the  economic  misery  of  the  Sudeten  Germans. 
He  alluded  with  anger  to  the  Czechoslovak  mobilization  of  2 1  May  and 
the  movement  of  the  Czechoslovak  army  into  the  frontier  areas.  And 
he  insisted  that  now  at  last  the  Sudeten  Germans  must  receive  the 
riedit  of  self-determination  (which  he  interpreted  as  annexation  to  the 
Reich). 

Up  to  that  point  the  speech  had  been  skilfully  designed  to  win  a  con¬ 
siderable  measure  of  approval  from  large  sections  of  opinion  in  the  Western 
countries.  But  Hitler  then  began  to  fling  at  Czechoslovakia  in  general,  and 
at  Benes  in  particular,  accusations  of  such  fantastic  exaggeration  that  they 
destroyed  the  effect  of  his  previous  assertions.  There  were  English,  French, 
and  American  journalists  flitting  about  in  Bohemia  whose  reports  drew 
a  picture  entirely  different  from  the  scenes  of  massacre  and  horror  which 
Hitler  described  with  savage  wrath.  That  the  7  million  Czechs  and  their 
little  state,  surrounded  by  the  overwhelming  forces  of  their  enemies,  and 
having  just  agreed  to  surrender  the  Sudetenland,  should  start  violently 
wiping  out  the  Sudeten  German  population  was  so  obviously  ridiculous 
that  non-German  opinion  recognized  as  self-evident  falsehoods,  only 
intended  for  internal  German  consumption,  the  statements  that  the  total 
of  fugitives  from  the  Sudetenland  had  reached  214,000  and  that  ‘whole 
stretches  of  country  were  depopulated,  villages  are  burned  down,  attempts 
are  made  to  smoke  out  the  Germans  with  hand  grenades  and  gas’. 

Hitler  then  told  his  hearers  of  the  Godesberg  Memorandum  and  of  his 
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determination  to  put  it  into  force  that  week,  since  he  had  no  confidence 
m  Benes’s  promises. 

I  have  now  placed  a  memorandum  containing  a  last  and  final  German  pro¬ 
posal  in  the  hands  of  the  British  Government.  This  memorandum  contains 
nothing  save  the  putting  into  effect  of  what  Mr.  Benes  has  already  promised _ 

Mr.  Benes  now  says  that  this  memorandum  is  ‘a  new  situation’.  And  in  what 

in  fact  does  this  ‘new  situation’  consist?  It  consists  in  this:  that  this  time _ 

exceptionally  the  promise  made  by  Mr.  Benes  must  also  be  kept! 

...  I  have  demanded  that  now  after  twenty  years  Mr.  Benes  should  at  last  be 
compelled  to  come  to  terms  with  the  truth.  On  1  October  he  will  have  to  hand 
over  to  us  this  area. 

Mr.  Benes  now  places  his  hopes  on  the  world !  And  he  and  his  diplomats  make 
no  secret  of  the  fact.  They  state:  It  is  our  hope  that  Chamberlain  will  be  over¬ 
thrown,  that  Daladier  will  be  removed,  that  on  every  hand  revolutions  are  on 
the  way.  They  place  their  hope  on  Soviet  Russia.  He  still  thinks  then  that  he  will 
be  able  to  evade  the  fulfilment  of  his  obligations. 

And  then  I  can  say  only  one  thing:  now  two  men  stand  arrayed  one  against 
the  other:  there  is  Mr.  Benes  and  here  stand  I.  .  .  . 

Then  came  a  passage  calculated  to  have  an  immense  effect  on  Western 
opinion,  the  assurance  that  Germany  had  no  further  territorial  claims  in 
Europe.  The  guarantee  to  the  ‘Czech  State’  and  the  striking  phrase  ‘We 
want  no  Czechs’  seemed  to  promise  a  safe  existence  to  the  future  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  General  peace  and  a  reduced  but  secure  Czechoslovakia;  what 
more  could  the  Western  nations  ask,  provided  only  that  they  could  trust 
the  word  of  the  Fiihrer?  It  was  the  memory  of  this  passage  that  aroused  the 
Western  nations  to  anger  and  bitterness  when,  in  March  1939,  Hitler  broke 
his  word.1  For  the  passage  ran  as  follows: 

I  have  only  a  few  statements  still  to  make;  I  am  grateful  to  Mr.  Chamberlain 
for  all  his  efforts.  I  have  assured  him  that  the  German  people  desires  nothing 
else  than  peace,  but  I  have  also  told  him  that  I  cannot  go  back  behind  the  limits 
set  to  our  patience.  I  have  further  assured  him,  and  I  repeat  it  here,  that  when 
this  problem  is  solved  there  is  for  Germany  no  further  territorial  problem  in 
Europe.  And  I  have  further  assured  him  that  at  the  moment  when  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  solves  her  problems,  that  means  when  the  Czechs  have  come  to  terms 
with  their  other  minorities,  and  that  peaceably  and  not  through  oppression,  then 
I  have  no  further  interest  in  the  Czech  State.  And  that  is  guaranteed  to  him ! 
We  want  no  Czechs! 

The  speech  ended  with  a  declaration  that  it  was  an  ultimatum : 

But  in  the  same  way  I  desire  to  state  before  the  German  people  that  with  regard 
to  the  problem  of  the  Sudeten  Germans  my  patience  is  now  at  an  end !  I  have 
made  Mr.  Benes  an  offer  which  is  nothing  but  the  carrying  into  effect  of  what 
he  himself  has  promised.  The  decision  now  lies  in  his  hands:  Peace  or  War!  He 

1  The  seizure  of  Czechoslovakia  will  be  dealt  with  in  volume  iii  of  the  Survey  for  1938. 
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will  either  accept  this  offer  and  now  at  last  give  to  the  Germans  their  freedom  or 
we  will  go  and  fetch  this  freedom  for  ourselves. 

Hitler  had  made  his  intentions  absolutely  clear.  He  could  hardly  go  back 
on  his  alternatives — either  the  evacuation  of  the  Sudetenland  by  i  October, 
together  with  acceptance  of  that  demand  by  2  p.m.  on  28  September,  or 
war. 

(x)  British  and  American  Efforts  to  Persuade  Hitler  to  Refrain 
from  the  Use  of  Force,  26-7  September  1938 

That  evening,  as  though  in  answer  to  Hitler’s  speech,  the  following 
authoritative  statement  was  issued  from  the  British  Foreign  Office.  It  was 
broadcast  just  before  10  o’clock  that  night  and  appeared  in  the  press  of  the 
next  morning. 

During  the  last  week  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  tried  with  the  German  Chancellor 
to  find  the  way  of  settling  peacefully  the  Czechoslovak  question.  It  is  still  possible 
to  do  so  by  negotiations. 

The  German  claim  to  the  transfer  of  the  Sudeten  areas  has  already  been 
conceded  by  the  French,  British  and  Czechoslovak  Governments,  but  if  in  spite 
of  all  efforts  made  by  the  British  Prime  Minister  a  German  attack  is  made  upon 
Czechoslovakia  the  immediate  result  must  be  that  France  will  be  bound  to  come 
to  her  assistance,  and  Great  Britain  and  Russia  will  certainly  stand  by  France. 

It  is  still  not  too  late  to  stop  this  great  tragedy,  and  for  the  peoples  of  all  nations 
to  insist  on  settlement  by  free  negotiation.1 

The  statement  caused  considerable  astonishment.  Was  the  British 
Foreign  Office  really  in  a  position  to  say  what  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  would  do?  And  why  did  the  statement  use  the  very  un¬ 
official  title  of  Russia?  The  statement  was  denounced  as  a  forgery  by  anti- 
bellicistes  in  France,  and  especially  by  the  newspapers  which  were  in 
touch  with  the  Quai  d’Orsay.  A  forgery  it  clearly  was  not;  since  it  eman¬ 
ated  from  the  Foreign  Office  and  was  authorized  by  Halifax.2  Bonnet, 
who  in  his  memoirs  represents  himself  as  having  only  been  surprised  by  the 
statement’s  vigorous  insistence  on  British  solidarity  with  France  in  the 
event  of  hostilities  and  who  makes  no  mention  of  Russia,  makes  the  curious 
statement  that  he  was  told  almost  immediately  afterwards  by  Phipps  that 
the  statement  had  not  emanated  from  the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  and 
that  the  French  Government  were  to  regard  the  statement  as  no  more  than 
a  last  attempt  to  impress  Hitler  and  to  force  him  to  settle  the  Sudeten 
question  by  peaceful  negotiation.3 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  550  (note  1  to  no.  mi);  cf.  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1938,  ii.  261. 

2  See  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  550  (note  1  to  no.  mi),  and  for  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  com¬ 
munique  see  Churchill,  Second  World  War,  i.  242. 

3  Bonnet,  De  Washington,  p.  273. 
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This  Foreign  Office  statement  was  quickly  overtaken  by  another,1  which 
Chamberlain  himself  issued  to  the  press  in  the  middle  of  the  night  (26/27 
September),  after  a  meeting  of  the  ‘Inner  Cabinet’.  It  once  more  struck 
the  note  of  reasonableness  and  moderation  and  desperate  determination 
to  save  the  peace,  and  contained  no  indication  of  a  British  intention  to 
fight.  It  was  worded  as  follows: 

I  have  read  the  speech  of  the  German  Chancellor  and  I  appreciate  his  references 
to  the  efforts  I  have  made  to  save  the  peace. 

I  cannot  abandon  those  efforts  since  it  seems  to  me  incredible  that  the 
peoples  of  Europe  who  do  not  want  war  with  one  another  should  be  plunged 
into  a  bloody  struggle  over  a  question  on  which  agreement  has  already  been 
largely  obtained. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Chancellor  has  no  faith  that  the  promises  made  will  be 
carried  out.  These  promises  were  made,  not  to  the  German  Government  direct, 
but  to  the  British  and  French  Governments  in  the  first  instance. 

Speaking  for  the  British  Government  we  regard  ourselves  as  morally  re¬ 
sponsible  for  seeing  that  the  promises  are  carried  out  fairly  and  fully,  and 
we  are  prepared  to  undertake  that  they  shall  be  so  carried  out  with  all 
reasonable  promptitude,  provided  that  the  German  Government  will  agree 
to  the  settlement  of  terms  and  conditions  of  transfer  by  discussion  and  not  by 
force. 

I  trust  that  the  Chancellor  will  not  reject  this  proposal,  which  is  made  in  the 
same  spirit  of  friendliness  as  that  in  which  I  was  received  in  Germany  and  which, 
if  it  is  accepted,  will  satisfy  the  German  desire  for  the  union  of  Sudeten  Germans 
with  the  Reich  without  the  shedding  of  blood  in  any  part  of  Europe. 

Chamberlain,  expressing  this  time  his  own  thoughts  only,  put  his  finger 
on  what  seemed  to  him  the  real  issue.  Hitler  did  not  trust  the  Czechs  to 
carry  out  the  Anglo-French  Proposals  completely  and  promptly.  Chamber- 
lain  therefore  pointed  out  that  the  Czechoslovak  undertaking  to  fulfil  those 
Proposals  had  been  given  to  Britain  and  France.  The  British  Government 
were  prepared  to  guarantee  to  Hitler  that  the  Proposals  would  be  carried 
out,  if  only  Germany  would  behave  in  the  manner  of  a  civilized  state  and 
refrain  from  violence. 

But  on  Monday,  26  September,  the  British  Government  had  taken  two 
steps  which  showed  how  little  hope  they  had  by  then  of  averting  war. 
Anti-aircraft  and  coastal  defence  units  of  the  territorial  army  were  called 
up,  and  Parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday 
the  28th. 

On  that  Monday,  26  September,  President  Roosevelt  made  an  effort 
to  bring  the  moral  influence  of  his  great  neutral  Republic  to  bear  on  the 
crisis.  Writing  directly  to  the  German  Chancellor  and  the  Czechoslovak 
President,  and  through  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Chamberlain  and 

1  For  text  see  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  559;  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  943;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1938,  ii.  260-1. 
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Daladier,  he  sent  identical  messages  to  all  four. 1  He  dwelt  on  the  appalling 
effects  of  modern  war  and  the  horror  with  which  it  was  viewed  by  all 
peoples.  He  recalled  that  every  civilized  nation  of  the  world  had  volun¬ 
tarily  assumed  the  solemn  obligations  of  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact  of  1928 
to  solve  their  controversies  by  pacific  methods  only ;  and  that  all  countries 
were  parties  to  treaties  of  arbitration  and  conciliation.  On  behalf  of  the 
1 30  millions  of  people  of  the  United  States  he  appealed  to  all  four  statesmen 
not  to  break  off  negotiations.  He  ended :  ‘I  earnestly  repeat  that  so  long  as 
negotiations  continue,  differences  may  be  reconciled.  Once  they  are 
broken  off  reason  is  banished  and  force  asserts  itself.  And  force  produces 
no  solution  for  the  future  good  of  humanity.’ 

Benes  had  no  difficulty  in  wholly  approving  Roosevelt’s  message,  for 
which  he  expressed  his  country’s  gratitude.  He  naturally  pointed  out  that 
Czechoslovakia  had  already  agreed  to  make  very  great  sacrifices  and  had 
suggested  a  settlement  by  means  of  the  German- Czechoslovak  Arbitration 
Treaty,  an  offer  which  she  was  prepared  to  renew.  The  British  and  French 
Prime  Ministers,  who  were  both  in  London  when  the  message  came,  also 
expressed  their  appreciation  of  the  President’s  appeal  and  each  assured 
him  that  his  Government  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  secure  a  peaceful 
settlement. 

Hitler,  however,  replied  that  for  Germany  the  stage  of  'legal’  procedure 
was  past.  He  entered  into  the  merits  of  the  case  at  length.  Germany  and 
her  allies  had  been  betrayed  in  1919  and  had  suffered  the  imposition  of 
treaties  wholly  at  variance  with  the  principles  and  ideals  announced  by 
President  Wilson  and  accepted  by  all  the  belligerent  Powers.  The  Sudeten 
Germans  had  received  neither  the  right  of  self-determination  nor  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Czechoslovak  Minority  Treaty.  The  German  Government 
had  maintained  a  calm  restraint,  even  when  the  Czechoslovak  Govern¬ 
ment  had  mobilized  in  May.  But,  Hitler  declared,  in  the  last  few  weeks, 
‘as  is  generally  known’,  the  Czechoslovak  Government  had  inflicted  upon 
the  Sudeten  Germans  those  horrors  of  war  to  which  President  Roosevelt 
alluded.  He  asserted  that  there  were  214,000  Sudeten  German  refugees  in 
the  Reich.  ‘Countless  dead,  thousands  of  injured,  ten  thousands  of  persons 
arrested  and  imprisoned,  desolate  villages  are  the  accusing  witnesses  before 
world  opinion  of  an  outbreak  of  hostilities  .  .  .  by  the  Prague  Government.’ 
The  Czechoslovak  Government  had  already  agreed  to  the  transfer  of  the 
Sudetenland  to  Germany.  In  view  of  the  ‘terrible  fate’  being  inflicted  on 
the  Sudeten  Germans  the  matter  brooked  no  delay.  He  had  therefore 
given  the  British  Premier  a  memorandum  providing  for  the  ‘prompt  and 
equitable  fulfilment  of  that  Czechoslovak  promise’.  If  Czechoslovakia 

1  The  message,  the  answers  received,  and  Roosevelt’s  second  message  to  Hitler  are  reprinted 
from  U.S.  Department  of  State  Press  Releases,  xix.  219-24  in  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1938,  ii. 
261-7;  cf.  also  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  958-62. 
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accepted  his  terms  there  would  be  no  war.  In  short,  Germany  would  not 
submit  her  cause  to  negotiation  or  to  third-party  decision.  She  would  receive 
what  she  demanded ;  or,  with  bombers  and  tanks,  she  would  take  it. 

Late  on  Tuesday  night,  27  September,  Roosevelt  sent  a  second  message 
to  Hitler.1  He  begged  the  Chancellor  to  consider  the  lesson  of  the  First 
World  War.  Victory  and  defeat  had  then  alike  been  sterile.  Agreement 
having  been  reached  on  the  bases  of  a  settlement,  it  only  remained  to 
settle  the  method  and  detail  of  carrying  it  out.  If  necessary  a  conference  of 
‘all  the  nations  directly  interested  in  the  present  controversy’  might  be 
convened  immediately  in  some  neutral  spot  in  Europe.  The  President 
made  it  clear  that  the  United  States  was  not  one  of  the  nations  directly 
interested  and  would  ‘assume  no  obligations  in  the  conduct  of  the  present 
negotiations’.  Should  Hitler  agree  to  a  peaceful  solution  ‘hundreds  of 
millions  throughout  the  world  would  recognize  your  action  as  an  out¬ 
standing  historic  service  to  all  humanity’. 

What  effect,  if  any,  Roosevelt’s  suggestion  of  an  international  conference 
may  have  had  on  Hitler  is  a  matter  for  conjecture.  On  the  same  day  (the 
27  th)  Roosevelt  also  sent  messages  to  the  heads  of  other  interested  Govern¬ 
ments,  including  the  Italian  and  Soviet  Governments,  suggesting  that  they 
should  follow  his  example  and  address  personal  appeals  to  Hitler  and 
Benes.  It  is  not  known  whether  Mussolini  made  any  direct  reply  to  Roose¬ 
velt’s  message,  which  coincided  with  other  attempts  to  persuade  Mussolini 
to  use  his  influence  in  order  to  restrain  Hitler.2  The  Soviet  Government’s 
reply,  given  on  the  evening  of  28  September,  ignored  the  suggestion  for  a 
personal  appeal,  but  announced  support  for  the  proposal  (made  not  to 
them  but  to  Hitler)  that  an  international  conference  should  be  called  and 
promised  active  Soviet  participation  in  such  a  meeting.  The  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  recalled  their  own  proposal  for  a  conference,  first  made  on  1 7  March3 
(and  renewed  recently)4  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  this  method  would 
prove  more  effective  in  present  circumstances  than  mediation  by  France 
and  Great  Britain.5 

Meanwhile,  in  Berlin,  just  after  mid-day  on  27  September,  Wilson  was 
again  with  the  German  Chancellor.  He  expressed  Chamberlain’s  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  references  to  himself  in  Hitler’s  speech  of  the  night  before  and 
gave  the  British  Premier’s  undertaking  to  see  that  the  Czechoslovak 
Government’s  promises,  already  given,  would  be  fulfilled.  He  asked  what 


1  Ibid.  983-5.  On  27  September,  also,  the  head  of  another  state  tried  to  use  his  influence 
to  avert  the  clash  that  appeared  imminent.  The  King  of  Sweden  sent  privately  for  the  German 
Minister  in  Stockholm  in  order  to  make  an  urgent  request  for  the  extension  of  the  time-limit  for 
ten  days  after  i  October  ‘since  world  war  [was]  otherwise  inevitable  and  [the]  blame  would  e 

laid  solely  at  Germany’s  door’  (ibid.  974). 

’  See  below,  pp.  428-33-  3  See  above,  pp.  67-8.  4  See  above,  pp.  27f I  and  369. 

s  See  report  from  Lord  Chilston  of  29  September  ( D.Bnt.F.P .  11.  617)  and  also  D.Ger.F.P.  11. 
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message  he  could  take  back  to  London.  The  rest  of  the  interview  is  thus 
described  by  Henderson: 


Hitler  replied  that  the  Czechoslovak  Government  had  only  two  courses: 
acceptance  of  the  German  memorandum;  or  rejection.  In  the  course  of  this 
conversation  Hitler  shouted  savagely  on  two  or  three  occasions,:  ‘Ich  werde  die 
Tschechen  zerschlagen ’,  which  Herr  Schmidt,  the  interpreter,  faithfully  translated 
as:  ‘I  will  smash-sh-sh  the  Czechs’.  He  showed  by  his  demeanour  that  he  was 
longing  to  chastise  the  Czechs  for  their  insolence;  bombs  must  fall  on  Prague; 
the  Czech  army  must  be  put  to  rout;  Dr.  Benes  must  be  forced  to  ignominious 
flight.  When  it  was  clear  that  Hitler’s  determination  to  go  to  war  was  quite 
inflexible,  Sir  H.  Wilson  said  that  he  was  charged  by  the  Prime  Minister  to  give 
him  a  message  to  the  following  effect:  ‘If,  in  pursuit  of  her  Treaty  obligations, 
France  became  actively  engaged  in  hostilities  against  Germany,  the  United 
Kingdom  would  feel  obliged  to  support  her.’ 

Hitler’s  answer  was  that  he  could  only  take  note  of  this  communication.  It 
meant,  he  said,  that  if  France  elected  to  attack  Germany,  England  felt  obliged  to 
attack  Germany  also.  Sir  H.  Wilson  attempted  to  refute  this  interpretation  of 
his  statement,  but  Hitler  declined  to  be  convinced.  ‘If  France  and  England 
strike  ,  he  shouted,  let  them  do  so.  It  is  a  matter  of  complete  indifference  to  me. 
I  am  prepared  for  every  eventuality.  I  can  only  take  note  of  the  position.  It  is 
Tuesday  today,  and  by  next  Mbnday  we  shall  all  be  at  war.’  On  this  depressing 
note  the  interview  ended.1 


Henderson’s  depression  was  widely  shared  in  Berlin.  It  was  there 
generally  understood  that,  if  the  Czechoslovak  Government  had  not 
accepted  Hitler’s  terms  by  2  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  28  September,  general 
mobilization  would  follow  in  Germany.  The  New  York  Times’ s  Berlin 
correspondent  wrote  that  it  was  unequivocally  declared  at  the  Foreign 
Ministry  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  that  ‘Chancellor  Hitler’s  troops  will 
definitely  move  October  1st  unless  President  Eduard  Benes  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  meets  the  German  terms’.2  The  visible  evidence  of  the  German 
determination  to  fight  was  that  long  columns  of  motorized  troops,  in  full 
field  equipment,  were  moving  along  the  streets  of  Berlin  for  hours’  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  27th.  The  Fuhrer  stood  at  his  window  and  watched  them 
pass.  But  they  passed  in  almost  complete  silence.  The  people  of  Berlin 
showed  none  of  the  enthusiasm  which  had  greeted  the  speech  in  the 
Sportpalast  on  the  previous  evening.  On  the  contrary  a  brooding  oppression 
seemed  to  lie  heavy  upon  the  city.  Henderson  writes  that  ‘Hitler  was 
deeply  impressed.  ...  He  realised,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  cheers  of  his 


Henderson,  Failure  of  a  Mission,  p.  160.  For  the  similar  impression  made  on  another  witness 
of  the  scene  see  Schmidt,  Statist,  p.  409.  Cf.  Kirkpatrick’s  notes  of  the  interview  (D  Brit  F  P  ii 
564-7)  m  which  he  also  emphasizes  Hitler’s  obstinate  reiteration  of  the  phrase  ‘if  France  attacks 
Gmri^ ’  m  SRlte  °f  Wllson’s  e8ually  constant  attempts  to  state  the  issue  correctly.  For  the 
official  German  account  see  D.Ger.F.P  ii.  963-5-  For  Hitler’s  written  reply  of  27  September  to 
Chamberlain  s  lettei  of  the  28th,  see  below,  pp.  420—3. 

New  York  Times,  28  September  1938. 
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sycophants  in  the  Sportpalast  were  far  from  representing  the  true  spirit  and 
feelings  of  the  German  people’.1 


(xi)  Divisions  of  Opinion  in  the  French  Cabinet 

In  Paris  there  was  desperate  confusion  on  Tuesday,  27  September.  A 
large  number  of  deputies  of  parties  of  the  Right  demanded  the  convocation 
of  the  Chambers  that  they  might  proclaim  their  insistence  on  peace.  The 
Communists  were  as  urgent  for  the  convocation  for  the  opposite  reason, 
that  they  might  insist  on  war  if  Hitler  would  not  give  way.2  The  Council  of 
Ministers  met  in  the  presence  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  at  10  a.m. 
at  the  £lysee.  Accounts  of  the  session  are  meagre  and  discordant.  Bonnet 
writes  that  he  had  a  long  discussion  with  Daladier  before  the  Council  met. 
He  urged  that  a  general  mobilization  was  so  serious  a  step  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  could  not  take  it  without  previous  consultation  with  the  British 

1  Henderson,  Failure  of  a  Mission,  p.  1 6 1 ;  cf.  Schmidt,  Statist,  p.  410.  Schmidt  suggests  that  the 
impression  made  upon  Hitler  by  the  bearing  of  the  Berliners  accounted  for  the  change  in  his 
attitude  which  took  place  between  his  second  interview  with  Wilson  and  the  writing  of  his  letter 
to  Chamberlain  on  the  evening  of  the  27th,  in  which  he  adopted  ‘a  somewhat  more  conciliatory 
tone’.  It  was,  writes  Schmidt,  ‘the  second  time  during  these  critical  days  that  I  had  the  impression 
that  Hitler  was  flinching  from  going  to  the  utmost  extremity’.  (The  first  time  that  Schmidt  got 
this  impression  was  during  the  conversation  between  Hitler  and  Chamberlain  at  Berchtesgaden 
when  Hitler  calmed  down  and  began  to  talk  about  self-determination  for  the  Sudeten  Germans : 
see  above,  p.  330,  and  Schmidt,  Statist,  p.  397.) 

The  total  lack  of  enthusiasm  with  which  the  people  of  Berlin  watched  the  troops  marching 
through  the  streets  was  also  noticed  by  King  Boris  of  Bulgaria,  who  was  in  Germany  at  the  time 
of  the  Godesberg  meeting  and  for  some  days  afterwards.  King  Boris  was  on  his  way  home  after 
a  visit  to  England  and  France.  Before  leaving  England  he  had  told  Rendel,  the  British  Minister  in 
Sofia,  that  he  had  been  ‘greatly  struck  ...  by  the  atmosphere  of  strength  and  determination  which 
he  had  found  in  England’,  and  had  announced  his  intention  of  making  ‘every  effort  to  bring  the 
true  situation  home  to  those  in  authority  while  he  was  in  Germany’.  According  to  an  account  of 
his  visit  to  Germany  which  he  gave  Rendel  in  Sofia  on  6  October,  the  King  tried  to  convey  his 
impressions  of  Britain’s  attitude  and  intentions  to  Hitler,  Goring,  and  Ribbentrop,  and  to  warn 
them  that  it  would  be  ‘supreme  folly  for  Germany  to  provoke  a  war,  as  it  would  set  the  whole 
world  against  her,  with  the  same  disastrous  results  as  in  1918’. 

King  Boris  seems  to  have  had  at  least  two  talks  with  Goring,  between  20  and  22  September, 
and  to  have  seen  Hitler  and  Ribbentrop  in  Berlin  a  little  later  (presumably  after  their  return  from 
Godesberg) .  From  what  King  Boris  told  Rendel,  his  representations  made  some  effect  on  Goring, 
while  Hitler,  who  was  ‘in  an  exalted  and  almost  mystical  frame  of  mind’,  was  ‘unexpectedly 
willing  to  listen’,  though  he  clearly  did  not  like  the  King’s  advice  that  British  reluctance  to  go  to 
war  was  not  to  be  construed  as  weakness,  and  that  Russia  was  also  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with. 
Ribbentrop,  however,  was  ‘arrogant  and  intractable’  and  ‘quite  impervious  to  argument’;  he 
‘would  only  repeat  that  German  might  was  now  irresistible’.  In  King  Boris’s  opinion,  Ribbentrop’s 
influence  was  ‘nefaste’.  He  had  ‘so  successfully  flattered  the  Fiihrer  that  he  had  acquired  a  strong 
hold  over  him’  (Report  from  Rendel  to  the  Foreign  Office,  8  October,  D.Brit.F.P.  iii.  142-6). 

2  Phipps  quotes  the  opinion  of  Cardinal  Verdier:  ‘Apart  from  the  Communists,  nobody  in 
France  wants  a  war  over  the  present  issues’  (ibid.  ii.  568,  note  2).  Flandin  wrote  a  strongly 
worded  anti-war  article  in  the  Temps  of  26  September  (ibid.  568  (no.  1132)).  A  few  days 
earlier  a  Radical-Socialist  deputy,  Montigny,  had  given  a  lecture  (reported  in  the  Temps  of 
21  September)  which  was  entitled:  ‘Shall  France  go  to  war  for  Czechoslovakia?’  and  which  was 
commended  by  the  German  charge  d’affaires  as  summing  up  excellently  ‘all  the  arguments 
which  are  daily  used  by  us  here’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  857). 
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Government.  Therefore  they  should  not  go  beyond  completing  the 
mobilization  of  specialists  and  the  younger  classes.  Daladier  and  he  agreed 
to  propose  to  their  colleagues  that,  on  the  lines  mentioned,  the  number  of 
men  mobilized  should  be  raised  to  2  millions;  that,  if  Czechoslovakia  were 
attacked,  France  would  come  to  her  assistance,  with  the  approval  of 
Parliament;  but  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain  a  peaceful 
settlement  and  not  to  allow  France  to  find  herself  alone  at  war  with 
Germany.  Bonnet  writes  that  the  Council  approved  of  those  proposals 
after  a  confused  discussion.1 

Zay’s  notes  of  the  Council  meeting  represent  Daladier  and  Bonnet  as 
having  been  very  much  at  variance.2  After  the  Prime  Minister  had  described 
the  latest  developments  in  the  situation,  including  the  gist  of  Chamberlain’s 
message  delivered  to  Hitler  on  26  September  by  Wilson,  he  said  that  they 
should  continue  their  policy  of  negotiation,  but  maintain  and  even  increase 
their  measures  of  military  preparedness.  Daladier  saw  no  need  to  assemble 
the  Chambers:  what  was  Bonnet’s  view?  Bonnet  outraged  some  of  the 
Ministers  by  declaring  that  the  moment  had  come  to  decide  exactly  what 
they  meant  by  ‘help  to  Czechoslovakia’.  His  own  view  was  that,  in  the 
event  of  a  German  attack  on  Czechoslovakia,  France  would  discharge  her 
obligation  of  assistance  to  her  ally  by  sending  her  supplies  and  by  mobiliz¬ 
ing  enough  men  to  distract  a  part  of  the  German  army,  but  not  by  making 
war.3  France  had  never  been  in  a  worse  diplomatic  position.  She  had 
Germany,  Italy,  Poland,  Japan,  against  her.  Britain  could  really  only 
offer  the  support  of  her  fleet.  The  negotiations  must  be  kept  alive.  France 
could  not  fight  if  the  Germans  moved  by  1  October.  Daladier,  Zay  reports, 
was  nonplussed.  If  Bonnet  was  determined  to  abandon  Czechoslovakia, 
said  Daladier,  he  should  have  said  so  sooner.  Other  Ministers  also  expressed 
their  inability  to  understand  Bonnet.  After  Chautemps  had  spoken  of  the 
need  of  finding  a  way  for  further  negotiation,  the  Council  broke  up  in 
confusion  at  11.45  a.m. 

A  third  account  is  that  by  Lazareff,  who  claims  to  have  had  an  almost 
stenographic  report  of  the  Council  meeting  from  two  Ministers  within  an 
hour  of  its  conclusion.4  He  writes  that  Daladier  began  by  stating  that  he 
had  decided  in  favour  of  general  mobilization;  that  Bonnet  vigorously 
protested  and  reminded  the  Council  of  the  recent  warning  received  from 
General  Vuillemin,  Chief  of  the  French  Air  Staff,  that  within  the  first 

1  Bonnet,  De  Washington ,  pp.  275-6.  2  Carnets  secrets  de  Jean  Zay,  pp.  1&-21. 

3  This  passage  throws  doubt  on  the  accuracy  of  Zay’s  notes.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
Bonnet  advocated  only  the  sending  of  supplies  from  France  to  Czechoslovakia,  a  physical  im¬ 
possibility  except  on  a  small  scale  by  air. 

4  Lazareff,  De  Munich  a  Vichy,  pp.  67-8.  The  German  charge  d’affaires  in  Paris  learned  ‘from 
various  sources’  of  the  division  of  opinion  in  the  Cabinet.  According  to  his  information  Bonnet 
(‘whose  influence  has  certainly  waned  considerably’)  was  supported  in  his  desire  to  yield  by  the 
Ministers  for  I  ublic  Works  and  Labour,  de  iMonzie  and  Pomaret,  who  were  ‘contemplating 
resigning,  if  the  Cabinet  maintains  its  intransigent  attitude’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  978-9). 
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fortnight  of  hostilities  the  French  air  force  would  be  destroyed ;  that  various 
Ministers  opposed  a  policy  of  feebleness;  that  Daladier  wrote  out  the 
resignation  of  his  Cabinet  on  a  piece  of  paper,  but  was  persuaded  by  Bonnet 
and  Sarraut  to  drop  the  idea;  that  Chautemps  made  a  long  speech,  whose 
meaning  was  obscure.  He  agrees  with  Zay  that  the  Council  then  broke  up 
in  confusion. 

What  appears  to  emerge  from  these  accounts  is  that  Daladier  felt  that 
war  was  inevitable,  that  Bonnet  was  still  determined  that  it  should  be 
avoided,  that  the  other  Ministers  were  divided  and  confused,  but  that 
the  Council  did  not  reject  Bonnet’s  non-committal  proposals  for  further 
negotiation  accompanied  by  increased  mobilization. 

(xii)  The  British  Proposals  of  27  September  1938  and  the 
Czechoslovak  Government’s  Reply 

Meanwhile  Chamberlain  and  Halifax  had  been  at  work.  They  had 
received  the  reports  of  Wilson’s  two  interviews  with  Hitler  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  26  September  and  at  mid-day  on  the  27th,  including  the  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  demand  for  the  Czechoslovak  acceptance  of  the  German  terms  by 
2  p.m.  on  the  28th.  Were  a  compromise  still  possible,  it  clearly  must 
reconcile,  in  some  form  or  another,  Hitler’s  demand  for  an  immediate 
German  occupation  of  the  Sudetenland  with  some  guarantees  for  an 
objective  decision  on  the  limits  of  the  area  to  be  definitely  surrendered  by 
Czechoslovakia  and  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  Czech  and 
other  non-Nazi  populations  concerned.  A  preliminary  telegram  was  sent 
by  Chamberlain  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  27  September,  to  Benes:1 

I  feel  bound  to  tell  you  and  [the]  Czechoslovak  Government  that  the  informa¬ 
tion  His  Majesty’s  Government  now  have  from  Berlin  makes  it  clear  that  German 
forces  will  have  orders  to  cross  [the]  Czechoslovak  frontier  almost  immediately , 
unless  by  2  p.m.  tomorrow  [the]  Czechoslovak  Government  have  accepted  [the] 
German  terms.  That  must  result  in  Bohemia  being  overrun  and  nothing  that 
any  other  Power  can  do  will  prevent  this  fate  for  your  own  country  and  people, 
and  this  remains  true  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  result  of  a  possible  world 
war.  His  Majesty’s  Government  cannot  take  [the]  responsibility  of  advising  you 
what  you  should  do,  but  they  consider  that  this  information  should  be  in  your 

hands  at  once. 

That  telegram  made  quite  clear  to  the  Czechoslovak  Government,  if 
they  did  not  know  it  already,  that  they  were  within  a  few  hours  of  the 
invasion  of  their  country. 

Although  the  British  Government  had  said  that  they  could  not  give 
Benes  any  further  advice,  that  was  precisely  what  they  did  a  few  hours 
later.  By  6  p.m.  British  proposals  were  ready,  had  been  submitted  for 

1  Text  in  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  570  (no.  1136)- 
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approval  to  the  French  Government,  and  dispatched  to  Newton  at 
Prague  and  to  Henderson  at  Berlin.1  Henderson  handed  the  British  note 
to  Weizsacker  at  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  at  n  p.m.  that  night,  for 
immediate  translation  and  submission  to  Hitler.  Weizsacker  took  the  letter 
direct  to  the  Reichskanzlei,  but  pointed  out  that  the  contents  were  now 
out  of  date  and  that  it  was  unlikely  that  the  Chancellor  ‘would  or  could 
take  it  into  consideration’.2  In  his  biography  of  Chamberlain,  Feiling 
states  that  the  proposals  were  ‘ill  received’.3 

At  Prague  on  that  same  evening  Newton  saw  Krofta,  the  Foreign 
Minister,  and  presented  the  British  proposals,  informing  him  that  they 
were  endorsed  by  the  French  Government  and  were  being  presented  at 
Berlin.4  The  British  proposals5  included  five  points : 

I.  German  troops  would  occupy  the  territories  of  Egerland  and  Asch  [As] 
outside  the  Czech  fortified  line  [and  in  the  extreme  north-western  corner 
of  Bohemia]  on  October  i. 


II.  Meeting  of  German  and  Czech  plenipotentiaries  with  a  British  repre¬ 
sentative  at  some  town  in  the  Sudetenland  on  October  3.  British  repre¬ 
sentative  would  have  equal  voting  rights  with  his  German  and  Czech 
colleagues. 

On  the  same  date  meeting  of  International  Boundary'  Commission 
consisting  of  German,  Czech,  and  British  members. 

On  the  same  date,  if  possible,  arrival  of  observers  and  again,  if  possible, 
British  Legion.6 * * * *  Later  four  British  battalions  could  be  added.  The 
observers,  Legion  and  troops  would  be  under  the  orders  of  the  Boundary 
Commission. 


The  duty  of  the  meeting  of  plenipotentiaries  would  be : 

(a)  to  arrange  for  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  Czech  troops  and  State 
police; 

(b)  to  lay  down  the  broad  lines  for  safeguarding  minorities  in  the  ceded 
territory  and  for  defining  their  rights  to  opt  and  to  withdraw  their 
property,  similar  arrangements  being  made  for  the  German 
minority  in  the  new  Czechoslovakia; 

1  D.Bnt.F  P  11  -570-1  (nos.  1137,  1 138)  and  572-3.  Mussolini  was  also  informed  of  the  gist  of 
the  proposals  (ibid.  590  (no.  1165)). 

2  Ibid.  584-6;  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  985-8.  According  to  Weizsacker,  Henderson  had  admitted  that 
he  proposal  was  out  of  date  and  said  that  he  no  longer  believed  in  its  usefulness  (ibid.  985-6) 

3  Feiling,  Chamberlain,  p.  372.  y  J  ' 

4  D-Brlt  F  P-  ii-  583  (no.  1153).  Newton  reported  that  Krofta’s  ‘own  first  impression  of  our 
proposal  seemed  to  be  favourable’. 

5  Text  in  ibid.  572-3. 

6  Ouring  26  September,  at  Chamberlain’s  request,  Hitler  had  received  Lt.-General  Sir 

Frederick  Maurice,  President  of  the  British  Legion,  who  brought  with  him  a  proposal,  which  had 

Chamberlain  s  blessing,  that  detachments  of  the  British  Legion  should  be  substituted  for  German 

roops  in  the  occupation  of  the  Sudetenland  and  should  supervise  both  the  plebiscite  and  the 

transfer  of  territory  from  Czechoslovakia  to  the  Reich.  Hitler  had  refused  to  abandon  the  condh 

ti°n  ,ald  down  m  the  Godesberg  Memorandum,  that  German  troops  should  occupy  the  Sudeten 
areas  at  once,  but  was  willing  to  agree  that  the  British  Legion  should  later  take  over  the  occupa" 
tion  of  areas  in  which  there  was  to  be  a  plebiscite  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  927,  953-4,  957-8).  P 
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(c)  to  determine  the  actual  instructions,  based  on  the  Anglo-French 
plan,  to  be  given  to  the  International  Boundary  Commission  for 
the  delimitation  of  the  new  frontier  with  the  utmost  speed. 

III.  October  io,  entry  of  German  troops  into  the  zone  in  which  the  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  shall  have  indicated  that  their  arrangements  are  complete. 
This  might  be  the  whole  area,  but  that  might  not  be  possible  as  early  as 
October  io  as  Czech  forces  might  not  have  been  completely  withdrawn 
and  there  would  be  a  risk  of  a  clash  with  the  incoming  German  forces. 
The  International  Boundary  Commission  must,  however,  have  delimited 
the  ultimate  line  by  October  31  and  the  Czech  forces  and  police  must 
have  been  withdrawn  over  that  line  and  the  German  military  must  have 
occupied  up  to  that  line  by  that  date. 

IV.  The  meeting  of  plenipotentiaries  will  have  to  consider  whether  further 
arrangements  should  be  made  for  improving  the  frontier  delimited  by 
the  Boundary  Commission  in  October  in  order  better  to  meet  local 
geographical  and  economic  requirements  in  the  various  localities.  It 
would  be  for  consideration  whether  local  plebiscites  would  be  necessary 
or  desirable  for  this  purpose. 

V.  As  soon  as  possible  negotiations  to  be  started  between  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Czechoslovakia  for  the  purpose  (a)  of  arranging  for 
joint  measures  for  demobilisation  or  withdrawal  of  troops  and  ( b )  of 
revising  Czechoslovakia’s  present  treaty  relationships  and  instituting  a 
system  jointly  guaranteeing  the  new  Czechoslovakia. 


In  their  reply,  not  received  at  the  British  Legation  in  Prague  till  the 
small  hours  of  29  September,1  the  Czechoslovak  Government  accepted  in 
principle  the  plan  and  the  time-table  submitted  by  the  British  Government. 
They  did  so  under  protest,  pointing  out  that  in  certain  respects  the  British 
proposals  differed  from  the  Anglo-French  Proposals  of  19  September. 

The  Czechoslovak  Government  accepted  Point  II,  except  that  they 
proposed  the  addition  of  a  French  member  and  the  submission  of  points 
not  agreed  by  the  delegates  to  the  arbitration  of  a  representative  of  the 
United  States.  They  also  accepted  section  ( a ),  which  stipulated  the 
immediate  withdrawal  of  the  Czechoslovak  troops  and  State  police. 

They  accepted  Points  IV  and  V. 

They  objected  to  Points  I  (immediate  evacuation  of  the  Egerland)  and 
III  (further  evacuations  beginning  on  10  October).2  They  pointed  out  that 
they  had  only  agreed  to  the  Anglo-French  Proposals  for  cession  of  territory 
to  Germany  on  the  understanding  that  they  would  not  be  required  to 
surrender  control  of  any  areas  before  the  settlement  of  all  relevant  questions 


1  A  summary  of  a  translation  of  the  text  is  given  in  D.Brit.F.P.  11.  610-12.  Emendations  follow 
in  ibid  6 1 3,  and  a  full  translation,  but  not  the  final  definitive  text,  in  ibid.  618-20. 

2  The  Czechoslovak  reply  appears  to  assume  that  the  further  evacuations  would  begin  on  10 
October.  Point  III,  however,  provided  for  the  evacuation,  by  10  October,  of  as  much  territory  as 
the  plenipotentiaries  should  indicate,  the  complete  evacuation  being  effected  by  31  October. 
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by  the  proposed  international  commission.  Since,  however,  they  had  no 
desire  unduly  to  defer  the  final  settlement,  they  suggested  15  December  as 
the  latest  date  by  which  the  fixing  of  the  new  frontier,  the  provision  of  the 
international  guarantee  to  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  Czechoslovak  evacua¬ 
tion  of  the  ceded  territories  must  all  be  completed. 

Further,  the  Czechoslovak  Government  urgently  asked  that,  before  the 
plenipotentiaries  and  the  Boundary  Commission  began  their  work,  the 
principles  and  facts  on  the  basis  of  which  the  new  frontier  was  to  be  drawn 
should  be  determined  by  diplomatic  negotiation.  They  certainly  could  not 
agree  to  a  plebiscite  on  the  conditions  contained  in  the  Godesberg 
Memorandum. 

The  Czechoslovak  reply  ended  with  a  reference  to  the  possibility  of 
submitting  any  new  insurmountable  difficulties  which  might  arise  to  the 
arbitration  of  President  Roosevelt  or  to  an  international  conference  such 
as  that  suggested  in  Masaryk’s  note  of  26  September  to  Halifax.1 

The  Czechoslovak  Government  were  at  once  informed2  by  Halifax  that 
their  observations  on  the  proposed  time-table  had  been  communicated  to 
Chamberlain,  who  would  naturally  bear  in  mind  the  points  to  which  they 
attached  importance.  At  the  same  time  they  were  urged  not  to  ‘render 
more  difficult  the  Prime  Minister’s  already  delicate  task’  by  insisting  on 
objections  to  the  time-table  before  it  had  been  discussed  bv  other  interested 
Powers.  The  ‘grave  alternative  to  success’  could  only  be  avoided  and  the 
initiation  of  direct  negotiations  between  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia 
could  only  be  achieved  if  the  Czechoslovak  Government  would  ‘give  Mr. 
Chamberlain  a  wide  discretion’. 


(xiii)  Germany’s  Final  Preparations  for  War 

By  Tuesday,  27  September,  the  German  preparations  for  invasion  were 
in  the  last  stages  of  completion.  Indeed,  at  one  point  the  invasion  had 
actually  begun.  The  Czechoslovak  forces  had  been  withdrawn  from  the 
district  of  As,  which  formed  a  small  salient  of  territory  almost  completely 
surrounded  by  the  German  frontier  and  contained  a  population  virtually 
all  Sudeten  German.  The  district  served  as  a  base  for  the  activities  of  the 
Henleinist  Freikorps.3  On  25  September  two  ‘Death’s  Head’  battalions 

of  SS,  on  Hitler’s  orders,  were  moved  into  the  district  to  take  charge  behind 
the  Freikorps. 

Since  the  deadlock  at  Godesberg,  on  23  September,  there  had  been 
some  uncertainty  as  to  when  X-day  would  be.  On  Monday  the  26th, 
Keitel  stopped  the  march  of  the  advance  units  to  the  Czech  frontier’ 


1  See  above,  p.  400. 

By  telegram  dispatched  from  London  at  1.40  p.m.  on  29  September 
conference  at  Munich  had  begun.  See  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  614-15  (no.  1210). 

3  See  above,  pp.  373-4. 
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Hitler,  in  any  case,  did  not  intend  to  invade  until  the  30th,  so  the  order  to 
approach  the  frontier  need  not  be  given  till  the  27th.  At  3.15  p.m.  on  the 
26th  the  Supreme  Command  informed  General  Stumpf  of  the  air  force 
that  X-day  would  in  no  case  be  before  the  30th.  Stumpf  was  also  informed 
that  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  army  and  the  air  force  could 
synchronize  the  beginnings  of  their  attacks.  The  army  needed  to  act  at 
dawn,  the  air  force  could  only  start  later  in  the  day  on  account  of  the 
frequent  fogs.  The  Fiihrer  would  have  to  decide.1 

Then  at  1  p.m.  on  Tuesday  27  September,  Hitler,  immediately  after  his 
second  interview  with  Wilson,  ordered  the  movement  of  the  assault  units 
from  their  exercise  areas  to  their  jumping-off  stations,  d  he  assault  units 
(about  twenty-one  reinforced  regiments  or  seven  divisions)  were  to  be 
ready  to  start  ‘Operation  Green’  on  the  30th.2 

On  the  27th  the  question  of  the  timing  for  the  first  attack  was  settled, 
in  the  army’s  favour.  The  minutes  of  a  conference,  initialled  J  (presumably 
for  Jodi),  record  that  it  was  proposed  that  the  army  should  attack  at 
6.15  a.m.;  the  air  force,  on  account  of  the  indifferent  weather,  should 
attack  at  the  time  most  suitable  to  them.3 

Also  on  the  27  th  the  Supreme  Command  of  the  Forces  notified  the  highest 
authorities  of  the  Nazi  Party  organization  and  of  the  police  that  full 
mobilization  could  not  any  longer  be  postponed  and  would  now  be 
carried  out  ‘without  the  political  situation  being  aggravated  by  issuing  the 
mobilization  (X)  order,  or  corresponding  code  words’.4  Evidently,  there¬ 
fore,  Hitler  was  not  a  hundred  per  cent,  sure  that  he  would  make  war  on 
the  30th.  The  political  situation  was  still  such  that  he  might,  without 
fighting,  get  all  that  he  had  proclaimed  as  his  war  aims.  It  might  be  a  pity 
not  to  take  certain  and  magnificent  winnings,  if  he  could  get  them  for 
nothing,  rather  than  fight  for  his  desire  to  wipe  Czechoslovakia  from  the 
map.  Full  mobilization  was  therefore  to  go  forward,  but  with  the  utmost 
secrecy,  so  as  not  to  precipitate  a  breach  with  Czechoslovakia  and  France.5 

1  See  Jodi’s  Diary  for  26  September  1938  (I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxviii.  386-7  (1780-PS); 


2  LM-T^Nuremberg,  xxv.  485-6  (388-PS,  item  33) ;  translation  in  D.Ger.F.P.  11.  985  (no.  654) ; 
cf.  N.C.A.  iii.  352. 

3  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxv.  528-9  (388-PS,  item  54) ;  N.C.A.  111.  379. 

4  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxv.  484-5  (388-PS,  item  32);  A.C.T.  iii.  351-2. 

5  It  has  been  asserted  that  a  deputation  from  the  General  Staff  of  the  army,  consisting  o 
Generals  Hanneken,  von  Leeb,  and  Bodenschatz,  tried  to  see  Hitler  on  26  September.  Failing  to 
obtain  an  audience,  they  came  again  on  the  27th,  and,  being  again  refused  admittance,  they  left 
at  the  Reichskanzlei  a  memorandum  expressing  their  opposition  to  a  declaration  of  wan 

The  story  has  not  been  contradicted  and  fits  in  with  the  known  reluctance  of  the  Army  General 
Staff  to  fight  a  war  on  two  fronts,  Czechoslovakia  and  France,  a  reluctance  of  which  Hitler  was 
aware.  The  memorandum  may  well  have  contributed  to  make  him  hesitate  at  the  last  moment 
on  27  September.  See  Ripka,  Munich,  pp.  212-13;  Churchill,  Second  World  War  1.  245-6,  and 
Wheeler-Bennett,  Munich,  p.  161.  All  three  writers  quote  Lavergne  s  article  in  L  annee  politique 
francaise  et  etrangere  (Paris,  November  1938),  in  which  a  summary  of  the  memorandum  is  given. 
Churchill  (loc.  cit.)  mentions  that  the  soldiers’  warnings  were  reinforced  by  Admiral  Raeder, 
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Lastly,  on  this  busy  day  of  penultimate  preparation  for  war,  the  Supreme 
Command  at  7.20  p.m.  circulated  Hitler’s  order  for  the  immediate  secret 
mobilization  of  five  regular  divisions  to  be  assembled  behind  the  fortified 
lines  in  the  west.1  These  formations,  together  with  the  nine  divisions  known 
by  the  French  to  be  already  on  the  western  front,2  the  frontier  guard,  and 
the  labour  battalions  (some  of  which  were  military  units  in  disguise), 
provided  but  a  thin  defence  against  a  French  attack.  Evidently  Hitler 
trusted  to  the  crushing  superiority  of  his  air  force  to  keep  a  French  advance 
in  check  till  he  had  had  a  week  or  so  in  which  to  destroy  Czechoslovakia. 


(xiv)  Chamberlain’s  Broadcast  Speech  of  27  September  1938 

When  the  British  proposals  had  been  dispatched  to  Berlin  and  Prague 
on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  27  September,  Chamberlain,  at  a  few  minutes 
after  8  p.m.,  broadcast  a  remarkable  address.  He  was  under  the  dis¬ 
couraging  influence  of  the  report,  which  Wilson  had  just  brought  back 
from  Berlin,  of  the  excited  intransigence  of  the  Fiihrer  and  the  German 
preparations  for  immediate  war.  For  the  moment  it  seemed  that  there  was 
nothing  more  that  Chamberlain  could  do.  In  the  lull  before  either  the 
catastrophe  of  war  ensued  or  he  himself  saw  some  further  possibility  of 
averting  it,  Chamberlain  spoke  "to  you,  men  and  women  of  Britain  and 
the  Empire,  and  perhaps  to  others  as  well’.3  His  words  were  those  of  an 
obviously  honest  man  appealing  to  reason  in  a  world  of  passions  and 
hatred. 


.  .  .  How  horrible,  fantastic,  incredible  it  is  that  we  should  be  digging  trenches 
and  trying  on  gas-masks  here  because  of  a  quarrel  in  a  far-away  country  between 

who  saw  Hitler  at  to  p.m.  on  the  27th,  and  ‘made  a  vehement  appeal,  which  was  emphasized  a 
few  hours  later  by  the  news  that  the  British  Fleet  was  being  mobilised’. 

1  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxv.  483  (388-PS,  item  31);  JV.C.A.  iii.  350. 

See  D. Brit. F.P.  ii.  453.  Colonel  Petitbon,  of  the  French  General  Staff,  on  28  September  gave 
the  British  military  attache  in  Paris  his  estimate  that  Germany  could  eventually  mobilize  fifty- 
divisions  for  the  western  front  (ibid.  609-10). 

Neville  Chamberlain,  The  Struggle  for  Peace  (London,  Hutchinson,  1939),  pp.  274—6  See 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1938,  ii.  270-1.  74 

Chamberlain  s  speech  was  heard  by  many  listeners  in  the  United  States.  Dieckhoff,  the  German 
Ambassador,  reported  to  Berlin  that  the  speech  had  ‘made  [a]  deep  impression  everywhere  here. 
Comments  are  all  to  [the]  effect  that  it  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  the  justification  or  non-justification 
of  the  German  point  of  view  in  the  Sudeten  German  question,  but  of  the  fundamental  question 
of  force  or  peaceful  negotiation.  If  Hitler  follows  the  path  of  negotiation,  offered  to  him  once 
again  by  Chamberlain  to-day,  he  would  show  by  this  that  he  was  concerned  only  with  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  Sudeten  German  question,  and  he  would  get  practically  all  he  is  demanding-  if 
however,  he  takes  the  path  of  force,  he  would  prove  that  he  had  a  program  of  conquest  which 
goes  beyond  the  Sudeten  German  area;  if  the  latter  is  the  case,  resistance  must  be  offered  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  since  otherwise  this  dynamic  force  would  continually  have  repercussions.’ 

Dieckhoff  believed  this  view  to  be  that  of  the  American  Government,  who  were  doing  their 
best  to  suppress  the  isolationist  tendency,  ‘so  that,  when  the  moment  comes,  the  whole  weight  of 
the  United  States  can  be  thrown  into  the  scale  on  the  side  of  Britain’  ( D.Ger.F.P  ii.  981-2) 
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people  of  whom  we  know  nothing.  It  seems  still  more  impossible  that  a  quarrel 
which  has  already  been  settled  in  principle  should  be  the  subject  of  war.  .  .  . 

You  know  already  that  I  have  done  all  that  one  man  can  do  to  compose  this 
quarrel.  After  my  visits  to  Germany  I  have  realized  vividly  how  Herr  Hitler 
feels  that  he  must  champion  other  Germans,  and  his  indignation  that  grievances 
have  not  been  met  before  this.  He  told  me  privately,  and  last  night  he  repeated 
publicly,  that  after  this  Sudeten  German  question  is  settled,  that  is  the  end  of 
Germany’s  territorial  claims  in  Europe. 

After  my  first  visit  to  Berchtesgaden  I  did  get  the  assent  of  the  Czech  Govern¬ 
ment  to  proposals  which  gave  the  substance  of  what  Herr  Hitler  wanted,  and  I 
was  taken  completely  by  surprise  when  I  got  back  to  Germany  and  found  that  he 
insisted  that  the  territory  should  be  handed  over  to  him  immediately,  and 
immediately  occupied  by  German  troops  without  previous  arrangements  for 
safeguarding  the  people  within  the  territory  who  were  not  Germans,  or  did  not 
want  to  join  the  German  Reich. 

I  must  say  that  I  find  this  attitude  unreasonable.  If  it  arises  out  of  any  doubts 
that  Herr  Hitler  feels  about  the  intentions  of  the  Czech  Government  to  carry  out 
their  promises  and  hand  over  the  territory,  I  have  offered  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Government  to  guarantee  their  words,  and  I  am  sure  the  value  of  our 
promise  will  not  be  underrated  anywhere.  I  shall  not  give  up  the  hope  of  a 
peaceful  solution,  or  abandon  my  efforts  for  peace,  as  long  as  any  chance  for 
peace  remains.  I  would  not  hesitate  to  pay  even  a  third  visit  to  Germany  if  I 
thought  it  would  do  any  good.  But  at  this  moment  I  see  nothing  further  that 
I  can  usefully  do  in  the  way  of  mediation. 

After  an  appeal  to  his  listeners  to  volunteer  for  home  defence,  coupled 
with  the  warning  that  ‘precautionary  measures’,  such  as  the  manning  of 
anti-aircraft  guns  and  ships,  did  not  necessarily  mean  that  war  was 
imminent,  Chamberlain  went  on  to  make  it  clear  that  he  did  not  consider 
sympathy  with  ‘a  small  nation  confronted  by  a  big  and  powerful  neigh¬ 
bour’  a  sufficient  reason  for  involving 

the  whole  British  Empire  in  war.  ...  If  we  have  to  fight  it  must  be  on  larger 
issues  than  that.  I  am  myself  a  man  of  peace  to  the  depths  of  my  soul.  Armed 
conflict  between  nations  is  a  nightmare  to  me ;  but  if  I  were  convinced  that  any 
nation  had  made  up  its  mind  to  dominate  the  world  by  fear  of  its  force,  I  should 
feel  that  it  must  be  resisted.  Under  such  a  domination  life  for  people  who  believe 
in  liberty  would  not  be  worth  living;  but  war  is  a  fearful  thing,  and  we  must  be 
very  clear,  before  we  embark  on  it,  that  it  is  really  the  great  issues  that  aie  at 
stake,  and  that  the  call  to  risk  everything  in  their  defence,  when  all  the  con¬ 
sequences  are  weighed,  is  irresistible. 

For  the  present  I  ask  you  to  await  as  calmly  as  you  can  the  events  of  the  next  few 
days.  As  long  as  war  has  not  begun,  there  is  always  hope  that  it  may  be  prevented, 
and  you  know  that  I  am  going  to  work  for  peace  to  the  last  moment.  Good  night. 

There  was  an  element  of  insularity  and  naivete  in  Chamberlain  s 
description  of  Czechoslovakia  as  ‘a  far-away  country  and  of  the  German 
and  Czech  disputants  as  ‘people  of  whom  we  know  nothing  .  These 
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phrases  may  have  represented  the  outlook  of  many  people  in  Great 
Britain,  to  whom  Czechoslovakia,  though  only  some  few  hours’  flying 
distance  away,  was  little  known,  and  to  whom  the  merits  of  the  Sudeten 
German  question  were  obscure;  but  words  that  might  have  come  naturally 
from  ‘the  man  in  the  street’  were  a  startling  utterance  from  the  mouth  of 
the  responsible  head  of  one  of  the  leading  states  of  Europe. 

While  the  speech  revealed  no  comprehension  of  the  demonic  temper 
and  the  cold-bloodedly  aggressive  designs  informing  the  policy  of  Nazi 
Germany,  it  was  distinguished  by  a  sincere  devotion  to  peace  and  to  the 
processes  of  reason  amid  the  storms  of  passion,  and  by  the  precision  with 
which  the  speaker  insisted  on  the  difference  between  the  Anglo-French 
Proposals,  which  he  had  offered  to  Hitler,  and  the  Godesberg  Memo¬ 
randum  which  he  had  received  in  return.  He  did  not  pretend  that  the  two 
documents  would  produce  widely  different  strategic  or  economic  results. 
He  did  emphasize  that  his  proposals  were  a  basis  upon  which  further 
arrangements  were  to  be  made  for  the  freedom  of  choice  of  individuals 
and  the  protection  of  their  persons  and  their  property;  whereas  the 
Godesberg  Memorandum  would  suddenly  transfer  some  3  millions  of 
people  to  a  new  sovereignty  with  no  guarantees  whatsoever. 

Chamberlain  was  here  the  spokesman,  as  far  as  he  went,  of  one  of  the 
principles  of  Christianity  and  Liberalism.  Men  and  women  were  not  to  be 
regarded  as  the  property  of  states,  as  ‘national  assets’.  On  the  contrary, 
the  individual  or  the  family  was  primary,  the  state  secondary.  If  one  people 
was  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  world’s  deep  desire  for  peace,  the  hardship  to 
individuals  must  be  alleviated  in  every  reasonable  way.  A  great  change  in 
human  affairs  must  be  introduced  cautiously,  with  provision  to  meet 
unforeseen  effects  and  safeguards  against  the  abuse  of  power  by  those  to 
whom  authority  was  being  entrusted.  Above  all,  transfer  of  territory  from 
one  state  to  another,  with  its  overwhelming  effects  on  the  lives  of  men  and 
women,  needed  to  be  regulated  with  far-sighted  humanity.  Treaties  of 
cession  before  1914  had  built  up  the  practice  of  option,  by  which  individuals 
could  retain  their  previous  nationality,  usually  on  condition  of  emigration. 
Further,  such  treaties  had  often  provided  that  such  optants  could  remove 
their  chattels,  could  retain  their  titles  to  real  property  situated  on  the 
transferred  territory,  and  would  be  entitled  to  receive  reasonable  com¬ 
pensation  should  such  real  property  be  confiscated.  The  century,  1814- 
1914,  of  immunity  from  major  wars  had  opened  with  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
which  had  provided  that 

no  individual  ...  in  the  countries  restored  or  ceded  by  the  present  Treaty  shall 
be  prosecuted,  disturbed  or  molested,  either  on  account  of  his  conduct  or 
political  opinions  ...  or  for  any  other  reason,  except  for  debts  contracted 
towards  individuals  or  acts  posterior  to  the  date  of  the  present  Treaty.1 

1  Article  XVI  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris ,  30  May  1814. 
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The  Peace  Treaties  of  1919-20  had  been  accompanied  by  Minority 
Treaties,  purporting  to  afford  safeguards  for  the  large  populations  trans¬ 
ferred  whose  emigration  seemed  neither  practicable  nor  desired.  If  the 
decline  in  moral  standards  of  government  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
after  1919  had  rendered  those  treaties  largely  inoperative,  the  ideal 
remained.  For  a  Christian  and  a  Liberal  the  true  end  of  politics  was  not 
the  triumph  of  the  state  or  the  nation  or  the  ideology,  but  the  enlargement, 
by  slow  and  careful  processes,  of  the  freedom  of  men  and  women. 

It  was  as  the  champion  of  that  humane  cause  that  Chamberlain  struggled 
to  overcome  the  hatreds  and  passions  long  instilled  into  Central  Europe. 
He  never  mentioned  a  plebiscite;  and  indeed  the  world  had  become 
sceptical  of  alleged  popular  votes  inevitably  distorted  by  pressure  and 
fear.  Moreover  the  Czechoslovak  Government  had  expressed  their 
unconditional  rejection  of  a  plebiscite.  His  positive  demand  was  for  an 
agreement  which  would  protect  the  interests  of  those  inhabitants  of  the 
Sudetenland  who  had  no  desire  to  be  transferred  to  Germany.  His 
negative  determination  was  that  if  Germany,  by  a  brutal  overriding  of  the 
established  decencies  of  international  behaviour,  showed  a  determination 
to  dominate  the  world,  then — come  what  might — Germany  must  be 
resisted.  He  was  strangely  unaware  that  Hitler’s  present  move  against 
Czechoslovakia  was  one  more  step  towards  a  war  for  the  conquest  of  the 
world  on  which  he  was  inexorably  bent. 

Chamberlain  bade  his  hearers  prepare  for  the  worst.  He  gave  them  little 
hope.  But  he  promised  to  go  on,  after  wishing  them  ‘good  night’,  with  his 
unremitting  efforts  for  peace. 
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(i)  Hitler’s  Reply  of  27  September  1938  to  Chamberlain’s  Letter 

of  the  Previous  Day 

On  Tuesday  evening,  27  September,  when  Chamberlain  delivered  his 
broadcast  speech  to  the  British  nation  and  Empire,  the  chances  of  peace 
seemed  to  be  at  their  smallest.  The  Admiralty  announced  the  mobilization 
of  the  fleet  as  a  precautionary  measure.  The  German  armies  were  poised 
and  ready.  The  German  ultimatum  would  expire  at  2  p.m.  the  next  day. 
There  can  have  been  but  very  few  in  Central  and  Western  Europe  who 
were  not  expecting  the  outbreak  of  a  European  war  in  the  course  of  a  day 
or  two. 

But  from  that  evening  a  change  set  in.  At  about  10.30  p.m.,  two  hours 
after  his  speech,  Chamberlain  received,  through  the  German  Embassy, 
Hitler’s  reply1  to  his  letter  presented  by  Wilson  the  day  before.2  The  fact 
that  Hitler  replied  and  stated  his  case  on  paper,  instead  of  contenting 
himself  with  his  verbal  answers  to  Wilson  and  letting  ‘Operation  Green’ 
proceed,  saved  the  peace  of  the  world,  at  least  for  1938. 

Yet  the  reply  was,  in  its  form,  a  justification  of  the  unyielding  attitude 
which  Hitler  had  taken  up  in  his  interviews  with  Wilson.  It  began  by 
pointing  out  that  the  Czechoslovak  Government’s  objections  to  the 
Godesberg  Memorandum  ignored  that  document’s  proposals  for  a  plebis¬ 
cite  and  wrongly  assumed  that  the  extent  of  the  territory  to  be  ceded  was 
identical  with  that  coloured  red  on  the  map  accompanying  the  Memo¬ 
randum.  On  the  contrary,  Hitler  pointed  out,  what  Germany  demanded 
was  that  by  1  October  the  German-inhabited  areas  of  Bohemia-Moravia 
should  be  occupied  by  troops  of  the  Reich,  the  Czech-inhabited  areas 
remaining  under  Czechoslovak  control;  that  then  the  delimitation  of  the 
areas  in  which  a  plebiscite  was  to  be  taken,  as  well  as  all  the  arrangements 
for  the  plebiscite,  would  be  made  by  German-Czechoslovak  agreement; 
that  both  sides  would  withdraw  their  forces  from  the  plebiscite  area;  that 
the  plebiscite  itselfwould  be  conducted  under  the  control  of  an  international 
commission;  and  that  the  resultant  delimitation  of  the  new  frontier  would 
be  made  by  a  German-Czech  or  an  international  commission.  The  demand 
for  the  immediate  occupation  of  the  Sudetenland  by  German  forces  was 
a  security  measure,  justified  by  what  Hitler  called  ‘the  present  unbearable 

1  Text  in  Cmd.  5847,  no.  10;  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  576-8;  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  966-8;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.'l 
for  1938,  ii.  268-70. 

2  See  above,  pp.  400-1. 
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circumstances  in  the  Sudeten  German  territories’.  If  the  Czechoslovak 
Government  were  left  in  possession  of  the  territories  in  question,  they 
would  be  able  to  spin  out  the  negotiations  indefinitely.  Hitler  had  no 
confidence  in  the  Prague  Government,  and  did  not  see  how  the  British 
Government  could  guarantee  that  Government’s  swift  and  satisfactory 
action. 

Hitler  then  passed  on  to  the  Czechoslovak  Government’s  three  stated 
objections  to  the  German  terms.  First,  that  Czechoslovakia  would  forthwith 
lose  a  part  of  her  fortifications  before  she  could  make  preparations  for  her 
own  future  defence.  This  was  an  inevitable  consequence  of  that  surrender 
of  the  mainly  Sudeten-German-inhabited  areas  to  which  she  had  already 
agreed.  If  the  surrender  were  to  wait  till  Czechoslovakia  had  built  herself 
new  defensive  works  in  her  remaining  territory,  the  final  settlement  would 
have  to  wait  for  years. 

Hitler  was  assuming  that  after  most  of  the  Czechoslovak  fortifications 
had  passed  into  the  theoretically  temporary  occupation  of  the  German 
army,  the  results  of  the  plebiscite  would  not  require  those  fortified  areas  to 
be  returned  to  Czechoslovakia.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  justified; 
especially  in  view  of  his  insistence  that  only  birth  before,  or  residence  in, 
October  1918  in  the  plebiscite  area  should  qualify  for  the  vote.  But 
occupation  by  neutral  forces  would  have  been  followed  by  the  same  result, 
would  have  preserved  the  decencies  of  a  process  of  peaceful  change,  and 
would  have  afforded  protection  to  Czechs  and  non-Nazi  Germans  in  the 
Sudetenland.  Hitler’s  insistence  on  occupation  by  the  German  forces  could 
only  be  based  on  the  desire  to  display  Germany’s  armed  might  and  to 
emphasize  what  he  had  written,  in  his  letter  to  Chamberlain  of  23  Sep¬ 
tember,  that  the  Sudeten  Germans  were  ‘not  coming  back  to  the  German 
Reich  in  virtue  of  the  gracious  or  benevolent  sympathy  of  other  nations  -1 

Secondly,  Hitler  continued,  the  Czechoslovak  Government  had  ob¬ 
jected  that  the  execution  of  the  Godesberg  Memorandum  would  destroy 
Czechoslovakia’s  political  and  economic  independence.  He  expressed 
indignation  at  the  suggestion.  What  right  had  the  Czechs  to  suspect 
Germany  of  not  abiding  by  her  word  and  of  not  restricting  her  expansion 
first  to  the  line  laid  down  on  the  map  and  ultimately  to  the  line  resulting 
from  the  plebiscite?  If  the  Czechoslovak  Government,  nevertheless,  were 
suspicious  of  the  German  intentions,  the  British,  and  if  necessary  the 
French,  Government  could  guarantee  the  swift  execution  of  the  Fiihrer  s 
promises.  Then  Hitler  added  that,  subject  to  the  condition  which  he  had 
laid  down  in  his  Sportpalast  speech  (i.e.  that  the  Czechs  should  have  peace¬ 
ably  come  to  terms  with  their  non-German  minorities) ,  he  would  be  ready 
to  give  a  formal  guarantee  to  the  remainder  of  Czechoslovakia.  The 
political  independence  of  the  reduced  Czechoslovakia  would  be  thus 

1  See  above,  pp.  382-3. 
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assured.  The  Czechs’  plea  that  their  economic  independence  would  be 
gone  Hitler  brushed  aside  without  argument.  He  assumed  that  it  amounted 
only  to  the  argument  that  the  Sudetenland  was  part  of  an  economically 
indivisible  Bohemia-Moravia.  To  that  he  merely  answered  that  it  was  ‘a 
well-known  fact’  that  Czechoslovakia  without  the  Sudetenland  ‘would 
constitute  a  healthier  and  more  unified  economic  organism  than  before’. 

If  on  the  first  point  Hitler’s  arguments  had  been  based  on  evident  logic, 
on  the  second  he  as  evidently  protested  too  much.  If  a  guarantee  by  the 
Western  Powers  was  insufficient  to  assure  Germany  that  Czechoslovakia 
would  carry  out  her  promises,  how  much  less  would  such  a  guarantee 
assure  the  Czechs  that  Germany  would  carry  out  hers.  As  to  the  economic 
argument,  if  there  were  a  well-established  opinion,  it  was  that  an  economic 
frontier  between  the  Czech  and  the  German  portions  of  Bohemia-Moravia 
would  constitute  an  economic  disaster  for  both  portions.  Moreover,  Hitler 
ignored  the  fact  that  his  proposals  reduced  the  railway  connexions  of 
Bohemia-Moravia  with  Poland  and  Hungary  almost  to  vanishing  point. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  a  settlement  on  the  lines  of  the  Godesberg  Memo¬ 
randum  would  register  the  political  and  economic  dependence  of  the 
Czechs  on  the  Reich.  But  that  dependence,  in  the  existing  distribution  of 
power  in  Europe,  had  already  come  into  being  with  the  German  annexa¬ 
tion  of  Austria.  The  only  question  was,  could  Germany  be  trusted  not  to 
use  her  power  to  stifle  the  independence  of  the  small  nation  which  she  had 
at  her  mercy?  Hitler  had  already  assured  Chamberlain  that  the  Sudeten¬ 
land  was  the  last  of  his  territorial  ambitions  in  Europe’.  He  was  now 
promising  to  give  his  guarantee  to  a  properly  reduced  Czechoslovakia. 
Chamberlain  and  his  supporters  were  for  accepting  Hitler’s  word  and 
hoping  that  the  settlement  would  be  the  beginning  of  better  things.  The 
Prime  Minister’s  critics  and  opponents  held  that  it  was  folly  to  put  any 
trust  in  Nazi  promises.  But  behind  that  question  was  the  ultimate  fact  that 
the  Western  Powers  had  not  the  armaments  with  which  to  attack  the 
German  defences  and  to  protect  their  own  countries  from  the  German  air 
force.  For  the  British  and  French  Governments  the  choice  lay  between  the 
possibility  that  Hitler  might  keep  his  word  and  the  certainty  of  a  war 
which,  whatever  its  final  result,  would  be  a  disaster  for  all  the  partici¬ 
pants. 

In  the  third  place,  Hitler  went  on,  the  Czechoslovak  Government  had 
protested  that  the  immediate  occupation  of  the  Sudetenland  by  German 
troops  would  give  no  time  for  the  organization  of  the  removal  of  the  Czech 
and  other  non-Nazi  population  from  the  area.  Hitler  merely  assured 
Chamberlain  that  Germany  would  not  treat  the  Czechs  of  the  Sudetenland 
with  the  brutality  which,  he  alleged,  the  Sudeten  Germans  were  suffering 
at  the  hands  of  the  Czechs.  He  passed  over  the  other  non-Nazi  portions  of 
the  population  in  silence.  Coming  from  the  autocrat  of  a  Government 
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conspicuous  in  a  brutal  age  for  its  savage  brutality  to  all  opponents  within 
its  power,  this  portion  of  Hitler’s  reply  cannot  have  carried  conviction. 

So  far  the  two  bright  spots  in  Hitler’s  letter  were  his  explanations  of  the 
plebiscite  which  he  proposed  and  his  offer  of  a  guarantee.  In  his  last 
paragraph  he  accused  the  Czechoslovak  Government  of  seeking  to  promote 
a  general  war.  But  he  added : 

I  must  leave  it  to  your  judgment  whether,  in  view  of  these  facts,  you  consider 
that  you  should  continue  your  effort,  for  which  I  should  like  to  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  once  more  sincerely  thanking  you,  to  spoil  such  manoeuvres  and  bring 
the  Government  in  Prague  to  reason  at  the  very  last  hour. 

Chamberlain  told  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  next  day  that,  as  he 
read  this  letter,  he  reflected  that  differences  and  obscurities  ‘had  been 
narrowed  down  still  further  to  a  point  where  really  it  was  inconceivable 
that  they  could  not  be  settled  by  negotiations’.  He  decided  that  he  must 
follow  up  the  British  proposals  of  that  evening  with  ‘one  more  last  letter’ 
to  Hitler — his  ‘last  last’,  he  called  it.  That  message  was  dispatched  at 
1 1.30  on  the  next  morning,  28  September,1  as  was  one  to  Mussolini.2 


(ii)  The  French  Proposals  and  Chamberlain’s  ‘last  last’  Letter  to 

Hitler,  28  September  1938 

Just  before  midnight  on  Tuesday,  27  September,  when  the  gloom  was 
deepening  in  Paris  and  war  seemed  certain,  Bonnet  received  from  the 
British  Ambassador  a  communication  from  London  informing  him  of  the 
details  of  the  latest  British  proposals  to  Hitler,  French  general  approval  for 
which  had  been  obtained  a  few  hours  earlier.3  The  following  instructions 
were  immediately  sent  by  Bonnet  to  Fran$ois-Poncet  in  Berlin: 


According  to  the  English  Ambassador  it  is  not  merely  mobilization,  but  the 
opening  of  hostilities  which  is  being  prepared  for  tomorrow  at  2  p.m. 

Sir  Eric  Phipps  has  just  communicated  to  me  a  proposal  submitted  at  Berlin 
by  his  Government.  It  includes  the  immediate  entry  of  German  troops  into  the 

^Please  ask  your  British  colleague  to  let  you  know  at  once  whether  the  pro¬ 


posal  has  been  accepted.  . 

If  it  has  not,  and  in  order  to  make  one  more  effort  to  prevent  the  irreparable, 

you  will  urgently  submit,  in  the  name  of  the  Government,  to  M.  Hitler  himself, 
a  proposal  which  would  follow  the  methods  of  application  contained  in  this 
latest  British  suggestion  but  would  provide  for  the  immediate  occupation  of  a 
more  considerable  territory. 


Bonnet,  in  his  memoirs,  does  not  state  what  territory  he  proposed  at  this 
point,  beyond  saying  that  it  was  included  in  the  areas  to  whose  cession 


1  See  below,  p.  425.  *  See  beloW’  P'  432< 

3  See  above,  pp.  411-13. 
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Prague  had  agreed  by  accepting  the  Anglo-French  Proposals  of  19  Sep¬ 
tember.  His  quotation  from  the  text  of  the  telegram  continues : 


If  the  German  Government  informs  you  that  it  is  prepared  to  accept  this 
proposal,  the  French  Government  will  do  its  utmost  to  persuade  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Government  to  agree  to  it  before  1  October.  But  that  Would  clearly  be 
impossible  if  military  operations  were  to  begin  tomorrow. 

The  proposed  line  is  approximate  and  would  need  to  be  defined,  it  being 
clearly  understood  that  the  fortifications  would  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Czechs. 

You  will  support  your  communication  with  the  following  considerations: 

At  this  moment  when  irremediable  decisions,  the  immense  effects  of  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  emphasize,  may  be  taken,  the  French  Government  sub¬ 
mits  that  the  conflict  which  threatens  to  break  out  in  Europe  has  already 
lost  all  real  purpose.  The  cession  of  the  Sudeten  Germans  and  their  territory' 
to  the  Reich  has  been  officially  assured  to  the  Government  of  the  Reich 
by  the  formal  consent  of  Czechoslovakia  under  the  double  guarantee  of  France 
and  Great  Britain.  The  French  Government  observes  that  the  one  principal 
objection  raised  by  the  Government  of  the  Reich  against  the  Franco-British 
Pioposals  is  the  doubt  which  the  Government  of  the  Reich  expresses  con¬ 
cerning  the  fulfilment  of  the  agreement  in  principle  accepted  by  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Government.  Accordingly  the  French  Government,  in  accepting  the 
general  principles  to  which  M.  Hitler  gave  public  expression  in  his  last 
speech,  desires,  at  this  last  hour,  to  assure  the  Chancellor  of  the  Reich  with 
absolute  certainty  that  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  Europe  depends  upon 
him  alone,  and  that  in  the  question  of  the  inclusion  of  the  Sudeten  Germans 
in  the  Reich  he  need  sacrifice  none  of  his  essential  demands  since  they  have 
been  already  assured  to  him.1 


Frangois-P oncet  received  this  telegram  about  5  a.m.  on  28  September  and 
forthwith  asked  for  an  audience  with  Hitler.  At  about  7  a.m.  he  got  into 
touch  with  Henderson  and  told  him  that  he  had  received  this  French 
proposal,  which  in  some  respects  went  even  further  than  the  British 
proposal  which  had  been  submitted  on  the  previous  night,  and  that  he 
had  already  asked  for  an  audience  with  Hitler.  At  8.30  a.m.  he  rang  up 
Weizsacker  and  gave  him  an  outline  of  the  new  proposal.  The  French 
Government,  Weizsacker  reported  to  Ribbentrop  later  on  the  same  day, 
suSSested  the  occupation  of  all  four  sides  of  the  Bohemian  quadrilateral 
by  German  troops;  districts  comprising  Czech  fortifications  were  also  to 
be  occupied.  Of  course  Czech  troops  would  have  to  remain  behind  as 
guards  for  these  fortifications.  The  smooth  carrying-out  of  this  occupation 
would,  as  far  as  possible,  be  guaranteed  by  the  French  Government.’  The 
Ambassador  emphasized  that  this  ‘plan  was  not  yet  known  to  the  Czechs’. 
Germany  was  being  consulted  first,  and,  if  she  agreed,  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  would  demand  acceptance  from  the  Czech  Government.  If  Czecho- 

1  Bonnet,  De  Washington,  pp.  283-4. 
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Slovakia  refused,  conclusions  could  be  drawn  which  he  did  not  need  to 
define  more  closely.’1 

At  10  a.m.,  the  French  Ambassador  rang  up  Henderson  again  to  say  that 
he  had  had  no  answer  to  his  request  for  an  audience  and  that  he  feared 
the  worst.  Henderson  promised  to  be  with  Fran^ois-Poncet  at  10.30  a.m. 

At  this  critical  juncture  Henderson  turned  to  Goring,  whose  activity 
during  the  next  hour  he  afterwards  held  to  have  been  not  the  least 
important  of  ‘the  various  factors  which  induced  Hitler  to  abandon  his  idea 
of  a  Czech  war’.2  He  immediately  rang  up  the  Field  Marshal,  told  him 
that  new  French  proposals  had  arrived,  that  the  French  Ambassador 
had  asked  for  an  audience  and  had  received  no  answer,  that  war  or  peace 
depended  on  these  proposals.  He  began  to  describe  the  proposals,  but  was 
cut  short  by  the  Marshal,  who  told  him  that  he  need  say  no  more,  that  he 
would  go  at  once  to  the  Fiihrer.  Goring  went  to  see  Hitler  and  was  joined 
by  Neurath.  Both  of  them,  says  Henderson,  were  in  favour  of  a  peaceful 
solution  of  the  crisis. 

Henderson  then  went  round  to  join  the  French  Ambassador.  While  they 
were  together  a  message  came  from  the  Reichskanzlei  that  Hitler  would 
see  FranQois-Poncet,  and  at  the  same  time  a  telegram  was  brought  to 
Henderson  from  the  British  Embassy.  It  instructed  him  immediately  to 
deliver  to  Hitler  yet  another  personal  message  from  Chamberlain3 — the 
‘last  last’  as  Chamberlain  described  it  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
afternoon.  In  this  final  appeal  Chamberlain  said  that,  after  reading  Hitler  s 
letter  of  the  previous  night,  he  was  sure  that  the  Chancellor  could  get  all 
his  essential  demands  without  war.  He  himself  was  ready  to  come  to  Berlin 
at  once  to  discuss  the  necessary  arrangements  with  Hitler  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Czechoslovak  Government,  together  with  representatives  of 
France  and  Italy  if  Hitler  so  wished.  He  was  sure  that  agreement  could 
be  reached  in  a  week.  He  had  publicly  stated  that  Great  Britain  would 
undertake  to  see  that  promises  made  should  be  fulfilled.  He  could  not 
believe  that  Hitler  would  ‘take  [the]  responsibility  of  starting  a  world  war 
which  may  end  civilisation  for  the  sake  of  a  few  days  delay  in  settling  this 
long-standing  problem’.4 

Fran^ois-Poncet,  on  arrival  at  the  Reichskanzlei  for  his  audience,  found 


1  D  Ger.F.P.  ii.  988.  2  Henderson,  Failure  of  a  Mission,  p.  164. 

3  For  text  see  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office,  Further  Documents  respecting  Czechoslovakia,  Grad. 
5848  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1938),  no.  1 ;  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  587  (no.  1158);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for 

1028  ii  272.  • 

4  During  the  early  part  of  the  morning  of  28  September,  Sir  Horace  Wilson  had  a  conversation 

with  Dr.  Hesse,  the  representative  in  London  of  the  Dienststelle  Ribbentrop.  Wilson  told  Hesse  tha 
Chamberlain,  in  the  speech  which  he  was  to  make  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  afternoon, 
would  ‘leave  the  door  open,  and  would  not  declare  that  Great  Britain  would  go  to  war  against 
Germany  if  the  German  plan  was  put  into  execution.  If,  however,  Germany  actually  marc  e  , 
Chamberlain  would  make  this  declaration’.  Wilson  also  emphasized  that  everything  depended 
on  the  German  proposal  being  put  in  a  different  form;  it  was  impossible  for  any  democratic 
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luncheon  being  laid  there  for  officers  holding  commands  in  the  army  that 
was  about  to  invade  Czechoslovakia.1  He  found  Ribbentrop  with  Hitler, 
who  was  tense  with  nervous  excitement.  The  Ambassador  laid  out  a  map. 
He  explained  the  latest  French  proposals  for  a  preliminary  German 
occupation  of  certain  districts.2  He  assured  Hitler  that  an  attack  on  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  would  start  a  general  European  war.  Did  Hitler  really  wish  to 
initiate  such  a  horror,  when  his  claims  were  already  three-quarters 
satisfied?  Ribbentrop  intervened,  in  an  adverse  sense.  Frangois-Poncet 
writes  that  he  snapped  at  Ribbentrop  and  said  that  he  was  not  talking  to 
him  but  to  the  Fiihrer.  A  SS  man  came  in  and  announced  that  the 
Italian  Ambassador  was  waiting  with  an  urgent  communication  for  the 
Fiihrer.  Hitler  was  gone  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  When  he  returned,  he 
said:  ‘That  was  Mussolini.  He  also  asked  me  to  delay  matters.’  Frangois- 
Poncet  went  on  with  his  arguments.  But  the  Fiihrer’s  attention  seemed  to 
wander.  At  last  he  rose.  The  Ambassador  asked  what  report  he  should  send 
to  his  Government.  Hitler  said  that  he  would  send  an  answer  early  in  the 
afternoon.  As  he  emerged,  Frangois-Poncet  saw  Goring  and  Neurath,  who 
made  encouraging  gestures. 

The  French  Ambassador  was  followed  by  Henderson,  who  had  obtained 
an  audience  with  Hitler  at  1 2.  r  5  p.m.  As  he  came  through  the  Reichskanzlei, 
Henderson  wrote  later,  he  felt  that  the  situation  had  changed.  There  was 
an  atmosphere  of  relief  among  the  less  bellicose  of  the  Nazi  officers.  One 
of  his  friends,  General  Bodenschatz,  whispered  to  him:  ‘Das  geht  besser: 
halten  Sie  nur fest  (It  is  going  better;  only  stick  to  it).’3  Goring  and  Neurath 
had  been  in  the  Fiihrer’s  room  for  a  few  minutes  and  Henderson  met  them 
coming  out.  Hitler  s  first  remark  to  Henderson  was  that  at  the  request  of 
his  great  friend  and  ally,  Mussolini,  he  had  postponed  ‘mobilization’  for 
twenty-four  hours  i.e.  until  2  p.m.  on  29  September.  Henderson  then 
gave  Hitler  Chamberlain’s  personal  message.  Hitler  replied  that  he  was 
in  the  midst  of  discussions  with  Mussolini  and  must  consult  with  him 
before  giving  a  final  answer.  With  regard  to  Chamberlain’s  offer  to  come 
once  more  to  see  him,  the  Chancellor  said  he  did  not  think  that  there  would 
be  any  necessity  for  this.  They  then  discussed  the  French  and  British 
proposals,  and  in  this  connexion  Hitler  asked  if  the  Czechoslovak  Govern¬ 
ment  had  accepted  the  latest  British  proposals.  Henderson  had,  unfor- 

government  to  advise  the  Czechs  to  accept  the  plan  in  its  present  form.  But  if  the  German  Govern- 
ment  \vere  to  ‘give  way  on  the  form'  the  British  Government  ‘would  be  prepared  to  push  through 
all  [the  German]  demands  with  the  Czechs  and  French’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  989-90). 

1  Fran9ois-P oncct,  Souvenirs,  p.  328. 

2  According  to  Schmidt  (who  was  present  at  the  interview,  though  it  was  unnecessary  for  him 
to  act  as  interpreter  since  Fran9ois-Poncet  spoke  excellent  German),  Hitler  often  said  subsequently 
t  lat  ^ran9ois-I  oncet  was  the  only  man  who  made  a  sensible  proposal’.  Schmidt  noticed  that 
Hitler  was  impressed  by  the  French  Ambassador’s  logical  presentation  of  his  arguments,  and  had 
the  greatest  trouble  in  finding  answers  to  them  (Schmidt,  Statist,  p.  411). 

3  Henderson,  Failure  of  a  Mission,  p.  164. 
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tunately,  to  reply  that  he  had  not  yet  heard,  thereby  aggravating  Hitler’s 
existing  suspicion  of  the  Czechs.  He  would  believe  nothing,  he  said,  and 
he  would  proceed  with  mobilization  on  the  next  day  if  the  Czechs  had  not 
agreed  by  2  p.m.  to  accept  the  German  plan  in  principle  and  to  send  a 
representative  to  discuss  details.  Henderson  describes  Hitler  as  having  been 
‘a  little  distrait  but  not  unreasonable’.  The  interview,  which  lasted  over 
an  hour,  was  interrupted  for  about  fifteen  minutes  while  Hitler  went  out 
to  receive  the  Italian  Ambassador  for  the  second  time  that  morning.1 


(iii)  Mussolini’s  Intervention  and  Hitler’s  Acceptance  of  the 

Proposal  for  an  International  Conference,  28  September  1938 

Attolico’s  urgent  visits  to  the  Reichskanzlei  on  the  morning  of  28  Sep¬ 
tember  were  connected  with  another  method  of  saving  the  peace  which 
was  being  attempted  in  Rome.  This  was  the  holding  of  a  four-Power 
conference,  a  project  which  was  at  this  moment  being  sponsored  by 
Mussolini  but  which  had  its  origins  in  suggestions  made  several  months 
earlier. 

The  first  of  these  had  been  made  by  the  French.  Fran^ois-Poncet,  in  the 
course  of  a  conversation  with  Ribbentrop  on  23  June,  had  suggested  a 
conference  of  the  Great  Powers  to  consider  the  problem  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  but  Ribbentrop’s  attitude  had  been  most  discouraging.2 

On  22  July,  when  the  question  of  an  independent  mediator  was  being 
canvassed  as  a  last  hope  in  the  German-Czech  problem,  Henderson,  in  the 
course  of  a  telegram  to  London  from  Berlin,  suggested  that  if  the  efforts  of 
such  a  mediator  should  fail, 

might  it  not  then  be  possible  to  ask  [the]  Italian  Government  to  join  with  His 
Majesty’s  Government  in  proposing  to  [the]  German  Government  and  French 
Government  a  conference  of  the  four  Powers  to  deal  with  the  problem :  the  first 
three  Powers  on  grounds  of  being  chiefly  responsible  for  [the]  creation  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  and  the  latter  as  the  Power  particularly  interested?3 

The  Foreign  Office,  however,  discouraged  this  project.  Strang,  writing  to 
Henderson  on  30  July,4  pointed  out,  on  Halifax  s  instructions,  that  Italian 
participation  in  a  conference  would  (<2)  be  likely  to  stiffen  the  German 
attitude,  and  (b)  make  it  ‘difficult  to  exclude  Russia  from  the  conference 
seeing  that  she  is,  in  certain  contingencies,  the  ally  of  Czechoslovakia’. 

Indeed  [Strang  continued]  to  invite  Italy  and  not  Russia  in  such  ciicumstances 
would  be  to  admit  the  thin  edge  of  the  German  wedge  for  keeping  the  latter  out 
of  Europe  altogether,  and  this  is  clearly  not  an  aspect  of  German  policy  which  we 
wish  to  encourage. 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  597—9 ;  Henderson,  Failure  of  a  Mission,  p.  164. 

*  See  above,  p.  195,  note  3.  3  D.Brit.F.P.  1.  614  (para.  6). 


4  Ibid,  note  3. 
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Strang  also  alluded  to  the  probability  that  Poland,  as  an  interested  neigh¬ 
bour,  would  likewise  raise  objections  to  being  excluded  from  such  a  con¬ 
ference. 

Henderson,  a  day  or  two  later,  replied  to  these  objections  by  arguing 
that,  in  his  conception,  the  four-Power  conference  would  take  place  only 
at  the  moment  when  deadlock  had  been  reached.  At  such  a  moment  Italy 
would  not  be  thinking  of  stiffening  Germany;  she  would  come  in  of  her 
own  volition,  for  the  sake  of  helping  to  avert  war.  As  to  Russia  and  Poland, 
there  might  well  be  no  time  in  such  a  crisis  to  invite  either;  moreover, 
neither  had  any  responsibility  in  the  creation  of  Czechoslovakia.1 

Suggestions  for  the  holding  of  an  international  conference — not  neces¬ 
sarily  a  four-Power  conference — -were  made  once  or  twice  during  the  next 
two  months.2  The  possibility  of  consultation  between  at  least  France,  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  Great  Britain  on  the  best  methods  of  preserving  peace, 
originally  advocated  by  the  Soviet  Government  on  1 7  March,  was  revived 
(as  has  been  noted  above)3  by  Litvinov  in  conversation  with  Payart, 
French  charge  d’affaires  in  Moscow,  on  2  September.  This  suggestion, 
reported  in  turn  on  3  September  by  Maisky  to  Churchill  and  by  Churchill 
to  the  Foreign  Office,  was  officially  noted  but  not  considered  ‘helpful’  at 
the  moment.  Again,  in  mid-September,  just  before  Chamberlain  proposed 
his  visit  to  Berchtesgaden,  the  French  Government,  in  despair  at  the  turn 
of  events,  urged  the  British  Government  to  call  a  three-Power  conference 
(Germany,  France,  and  Great  Britain)  to  work  for  a  pacific  settlement  of 
the  Sudeten  problem.  The  proposal  came  to  nothing  because  Chamber- 
lain,  at  that  very  time,  was  taking  his  momentous  decision  to  visit  Hitler.4 

No  more  was  heard  of  such  a  conference  until  the  critical  last  week  of 
September  when,  after  the  failure  of  Godesberg,  Chamberlain’s  thoughts 
turned  to  the  possibility  of  trying  to  arrange  one  more  direct  meeting 
between  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia — ‘and  other  Powers’,  a  reference 
possibly  left  intentionally  vague  because  of  the  very  difficulties  discussed 
earlier  between  Strang  and  Henderson.  Chamberlain’s  suggestion  of  such 
a  conference  to  Prague  on  25  September  and  to  Hitler  on  "the  26th  have 
been  dealt  with  above,  as  have  also  the  Czechoslovak  Government’s 
guarded  acceptance  in  writing  and  Hitler’s  reluctant  agreement  given 
verbally  to  Wilson,  but  rendered  nugatory  at  the  same  moment  by  the 
conditions  which  he  laid  down.5 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Roosevelt  intervened  in  the  Czechoslovak 
crisis  with  his  proposal  (made  in  his  second  overture  to  Hitler  in  a  letter 
dispatched  on  the  afternoon  of  27  September)  for  ‘a  conference  of  all  the 


1  Letter  from  Henderson  to  Strang  of  2  August  ( D.Brit.F.P .  ii.  35-6). 

The  possibility  of  a  four-Power  conference  was  discussed  unofficially  between  Lord  Allen 

of  Hurtwood  and  Sudeten  representatives  in  Czechoslovakia  in  August  (see  above  p  2iq  note  6 

3  See  above,  pp.  278-9.  4  See  above,  pp.  323-4.  ^ 5  See  above,  pp.  399I401. 
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nations  directly  interested  in  the  present  controversy’.1  A  copy  of  this  letter 
reached  Paris  late  in  the  evening  of  the  27th  and  to  the  Quai  d’Orsay  it 
seemed  to  offer  a  faint  hope  that  peace  might,  after  all,  be  maintained. 
The  French  Government  decided  to  seize  the  chance,  and  Bonnet  sent 
immediate  instructions  to  Corbin  in  London  (received  by  him  at  3  o’clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  28th) : 

M.  Roosevelt  has  just  proposed  the  convening  of  a  conference  with  a  view  to 
solving  the  Czechoslovak  problem.  France,  as  well  as  England,  supports  this 
initiative.  But  it  would  be  well  if  Italy  also  supported  the  proposal.  Please 
discuss  the  matter  with  Lord  Halifax.2 


Bonnet’s  eagerness  for  the  inclusion  of  Italy  in  the  proposed  conference 
may  have  had  its  origin  in  the  action  attributed3  to  a  group  of  French 
politicians  of  the  Right  who,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  27  September, 
approached  the  Italian  charge  d’affaires  in  Paris  and  asked  his  opinion  on 
whether  they  should  take  any  steps  that  might  lead  to  an  Italian  inter¬ 
vention  to  save  the  situation.  He  replied:  ‘Do  whatever  you  can,  and, 
above  all,  do  it  quickly.’  They  thereupon  got  into  touch  with  Bonnet  and 
urged  him  to  do  what  he  could  to  induce  Mussolini  to  make  a  proposal. 
This  may  have  been  behind  Bonnet’s  remark  in  his  memoirs  that,  during 
the  night  of  27/28  September,  ‘from  all  sides  we  were  asked  to  prevent  the 
breakdown  of  the  discussions  between  Prague  and  Berlin’. 

Owing  to  her  strained  relations  with  Italy,  and  having  no  Ambassador 
in  Rome,  France  was  not  in  a  position  to  approach  the  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment.  Indeed,  the  British  Ambassador  in  Rome,  Lord  Perth,  was  appre¬ 
hensive  lest  over-enthusiastic  support  on  the  part  of  the  French  charge 
d’affaires  in  Rome  vis-a-vis  the  Italian  Government  should  prejudice  the 
success  of  the  scheme  for  a  conference.4  But,  if  France  could  not  proceed 
direct,  Britain  could  and  would.  This  readiness  to  invoke  Italian  co¬ 
operation  was  clear  proof  that  British  official  opinion  had  moved  a  good 
way  from  the  position  of  two  months  earlier,  when  it  was  thought  impru¬ 
dent  to  make  such  open  overtures  to  Italy.5 

On  the  evening  of  27  September  the  British  Ambassador  in  Rome  asked 
the  Foreign  Office  for  authorization  to  convey  ‘officially  and  immediately’ 
to  Ciano  the  Prime  Minister’s  statement  issued  to  the  press  during  the 
previous  night  after  Hitler’s  speech  on  the  26th,6  and  to  express  the  British 
Government’s  hope  that  Mussolini  would  use  his  influence  to  induce 
Hitler  to  accept  the  undertaking  contained  therein.7  The  instruction  to 
Perth  to  act  on  these  lines  was  dispatched  at  1 1  p.m.8— several  hours  before 
Corbin  received  his  instructions  from  Bonnet  to  discuss  with  Halifax  the 


1  See  above,  p.  407. 

3  By  Donosti  in  Mussolini,  p.  118. 

5  See  above,  p.  427. 

7  See  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  561  (no.  1125). 


Bonnet,  De  Washington,  p.  282. 
See  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  591  (no.  1168). 
See  above,  p.  405. 

Ibid.,  note  2. 
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desirability  of  gaining  Italy’s  support  for  a  conference.  Perth  accordingly 
sought  an  interview  with  Ciano  and  was  received  at  the  Palazzo  Chigi  at 
about  10.20  on  the  morning  of  28  September.  Ciano  heard  the  message 
and  agreed  to  convey  it  to  Mussolini,  emphasizing  that  there  was  no  time 
to  be  lost — it  was  indeed,  he  said,  a  question  of  hours,  not  days.  This  gave 
the  Ambassador  his  first  intimation  that  what  Hitler  euphemistically 
called  mobilization  was  really  the  signal  for  immediate  action.  Ciano,  to 
show  his  goodwill,  thereupon  hurried  to  his  chief  in  the  Palazzo  Venezia, 
asking  Perth  to  await  his  return.1 

Ciano  had  heard  from  the  Italian  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  on  the  evening 
of  26  September,  that  Hitler  had  advanced  the  expiry  of  his  ultimatum  to 
Czechoslovakia  to  2  p.m.  on  the  28th  and  that  the  German  attack  would 
follow  on  the  29th.2  Attolico  pointed  out  that  the  whole  world  knew 
1  October  as  the  day  of  the  ultimatum’s  expiry.  He  argued  that,  if  Ger¬ 
many  attacked  forty-eight  hours  before  that  date,  world  opinion  would  be 
rallied  against  Germany,  and  particularly  in  Italy  great  anti-German 
emotion  would  be  aroused  just  when  Italians  were  being  mobilized  and 
might  well  have  to  join  Germany  in  fighting  a  long  and  cruel  war. 
Mussolini,  he  urged,  had  the  right  and  the  duty  to  seek  to  impose  a  delay 
on  Hitler;  and  it  should  be  done  at  once — within  twenty-four  hours. 
Ciano  had  telephoned  the  contents  of  the  message  to  the  Duce,  who 
returned  to  Rome  at  10.50  p.m.  on  the  26th  but  did  not  carry  out  Atto- 
lico’s  advice.  Arrangements  were  made  that  day  for  a  partial  Italian 
mobilization  and  for  an  Italo-German  conference  to  define  the  political 
and  military  relations  of  the  two  Axis  partners.  The  conference  was  fixed 
for  12  noon  in  Munich  on  Thursday,  29  September,  and  was  to  be  attended 
by  Ribbentrop  with  General  Keitel  and  by  Ciano  with  Generals  Pariani 
and  Valle. 

Further  alarming  news  had  come  through  to  Rome  on  the  27th.  The 
Czechoslovak  mobilization  was  reported  to  be  completed.3  Even  more 
serious  was  the  news  that  the  British  fleet  was  being  mobilized  and  that 
the  port  of  Gibraltar  was  closed. 


Mussolini  had  no  desire  for  a  general  war.  Italy  would  very  probably 
be  forced  to  participate,  and  her  armaments  were  in  no  condition  to  be 


'  Gf’  s  own  account  of  the  whole  day’s  negotiations  in  a  despatch  dated  30  September 
{UMnt.t.P.  11. 641-5) ;  Ciano’s  speech  of  30  November  1938,  translated  in  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for 
x93y>  u-  3 1 9  i  ancx  Donosti,  Mussolini ,  pp.  1 17-21. 

p  4°n  27  September  Hitler  had  ordered  that  hostilities  should  begin  on  the  30th.  See  above, 


,  3  m-Ol)ilization  began  officially  at  midnight  on  24/25  September,  and,  according  to 

t  I!1  mlll,tary  attach6  111  Prague,  rather  more  than  a  million  men  were  under  arms  by  the 
2bth  when  only  certain  reserve  formations  remained  to  be  called  up  ( D.Brit  F  P  ii  501-2  (  no 
1 1 70)).  Hencke  reported  on  27  September  that  the  ‘last  mobilization  measures’  had  been  carried 
out  by  the  evacuation  of  supplies’,  and  that  the  ‘operational  staff’  had  left  Prague  for  new  head¬ 
quarters,  probably  in  Kohn  ( D.Gcr.F.P .  ii.  976). 
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tested.  The  outcome  of  such  a  war  was  likely  to  be  the  establishment  of 
German  control  in  Europe ;  though  it  might  end  in  the  utter  defeat  of  the 
Axis.  Neither  prospect  was  attractive.  It  was  at  this  moment,  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  28  September,  that  Ciano  came  across  from  the  Palazzo  Chigi  to 
bring  Mussolini  Chamberlain’s  latest  message.  Reinforced  in  his  own  view, 
Mussolini  lost  no  time.  He  got  through  on  the  telephone  to  Attolico  in 
Berlin  and  ordered  him  to  go  at  once  to  Hitler.  He  was  to  assure  the  Fiihrer 
of  the  Duce’s  full  support,  but  to  say  that  in  view  of  the  great  importance 
of  the  request  made  to  him  by  the  British  Government,  the  Duce  asked 
that  the  German  mobilization  should  be  postponed  for  at  least  twenty-four 
hours.  In  the  meantime  the  Duce  would  re-examine  the  situation  and  would 
make  a  proposal  for  the  solution  of  the  crisis.1  He  also  told  Attolico  that  he 
would  telephone  again  in  an  hour’s  time  to  hear  from  him  what  Hitler’s 
reply  had  been. 

Ciano  was  doubtless  right  in  saying  (in  a  speech  made  on  30  November 
1938)  that  ‘if  such  a  request  had  come  from  any  other  person,  the  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  Reich  would  have  met  it  with  the  most  uncompromising  refusal’.2 
The  Italian  Ambassador  in  London,  Count  Grandi,  told  Halifax  on 
the  next  day,  29  September,  that  Mussolini  had  found  his  request  to 
Hitler  easier  to  make  because  he  had  been  formally  asked  to  do  so  by  the 
British  Prime  Minister.  Grandi,  moreover,  assured  Halifax  that  Mussolini 
could  never  have  persuaded  Hitler  to  hold  up  mobilization,  had  he  not 
previously  promised  Germany  full  military  support.3 

Perth  waited  at  the  Palazzo  Chigi  for  news.  Within  fifteen  minutes  Ciano 
was  back  and  told  him  that  Mussolini  had  acted  at  once  and  that  Hitler’s 
answer  should  be  reported  to  him  as  soon  as  it  was  received. 

In  Berlin,  Attolico,  immediately  upon  receipt  of  his  instructions,  dashed 
out,  without  his  hat,  and,  unable  to  find  his  own  chauffeur  at  the  moment, 
chased  and  caught  a  taxi,  and  was  driven  to  the  Reichskanzlei.  When  he 
arrived  he  found  Hitler  occupied  with  the  French  Ambassador,  but  his 
message  was  reported  to  the  Chancellor  as  urgent  and  Hitler  left  Fran^ois- 
Poncet  in  order  to  receive  him.4 * * *  When  Attolico  had  presented  Mussolini’s 
request  for  delay,  Hitler  appeared  much  disturbed.  He  had  not  yet  re¬ 
ceived  Chamberlain’s  personal  message  (although  an  audience  had  been 
arranged  for  the  British  Ambassador  within  the  next  hour  for  this  pur¬ 
pose),  and  expressed  the  suspicion  that  it  might  be  unacceptable,  as  the 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  588-9  (no.  1161);  see  also  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  993-4  and  Ciano,  Diario  (1937-8), 
28  September  1938. 

2  See  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1938,  ii.  319. 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  626-7.  .  .  . 

4  Hitler  was  accompanied  by  the  interpreter,  Schmidt,  who  gives  a  vivid  description  in  his 

memoirs  of  this  vitally  important  interview  which,  as  he  notes,  took  place  a  little  more  than  two 

hours  before  Hitler’s  ultimatum  was  due  to  expire  and  which,  in  his  opinion,  decided  the  question 

whether  or  not  war  would  be  averted  for  the  time  being  (Schmidt,  Statist,  p.  41 2)  • 
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proposals  which  he  had  just  received  from  Frangois-Poncet1  were  un¬ 
acceptable.  Attolico  urged  that  here  was  a  new  offer;  that  Chamberlain 
would  guarantee  the  execution  of  any  agreement  reached;  that  the  Duce 
was  only  asking  for  twenty-four  hours’  delay,  after  which,  if  no  agreement 
was  reached,  the  Reich  would  resume  its  liberty  of  action.  After  a  few 
moments  Hitler  agreed  to  the  Italian  request.  As  Attolico  went  out,  he 
saw  Goring  and  Neurath,  told  them  the  situation,  and  begged  them  to 
influence  Hitler  in  the  direction  of  peace.  They  promised  to  do  so.  Attolico 
returned  to  his  Embassy  just  in  time  to  receive  a  second  telephone  call  from 
Mussolini  and  was  able  to  tell  him  that  his  proposal  had  been  accepted. 
The  Duce  instructed  him  to  return  to  Hitler  with  a  further  message. 

This  was  the  outcome  of  fresh  action  on  the  part  of  the  British  Ambas¬ 
sador  in  Rome.  Perth,  returning  to  the  Embassy  soon  after  1 1.30  after  his 
early  visit  to  Ciano  on  the  morning  of  28  September,  found  there  another 
telegram  from  London.  This  contained  a  personal  message  for  Mussolini 
from  Chamberlain.2  It  told  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  latest  appeal  to  Hitler 
with  its  proposal  of  an  international  conference,  and  of  Chamberlain’s 
confidence  that  agreement  could  be  reached  in  a  week,  and  of  his  personal 
guarantee  that  it  would  be  loyally  fulfilled.  It  expressed  the  hope  that 
Mussolini  would  urge  Hitler  to  accept  the  proposal,  which  ‘will  keep  all  our 
peoples  out  of  war’,  and  would  say  that  he  himself  was  prepared  to  be 
represented  at  the  suggested  conference. 

Once  more  Perth  hurried  to  the  Palazzo  Chigi,  and  once  more  Ciano 
offered  to  take  the  message  immediately  to  Mussolini,  who  again  acted 
promptly.3  Catching  Attolico  on  his  return  to  the  Italian  Embassy  in 
Berlin  after  delivering  Mussolini’s  first  message  to  Hitler  (as  noted  just 
above),  Mussolini  instructed  his  Ambassador  to  thank  Hitler  for  having 
postponed  ‘mobilization’  for  twenty-four  hours  and  to  state  that  the  Duce 
considered  that  Chamberlain’s  proposal  of  a  conference,  to  find  a  solution 
in  not  more  than  seven  days,  was  acceptable,  and  that  Italy  was  ‘of  course 
ready  to  participate’.  The  message  closed  with  the  expression  of  Musso¬ 
lini  s  conviction  that  in  this  way  Hitler  would  have  a  magnificent  success 
both  in  concrete  achievement  and  in  prestige. 

Hitler  had  now  before  him  Chamberlain’s  personal  message  suggesting 
a  conference  and  Mussolini  s  appeal  in  support  of  it.  In  considering  these, 
he  also  reflected  that  the  British  and  French  proposals,  with  their  offers  of 


1  See  above,  pp.  423-6. 

2  Text  in  Further  Documents  respecting  Czechoslovakia,  Cmd.  5848,  no.  2;  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  587-8 
(no.  1159);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1938,  ii.  272-3. 

After  twenty  minutes,  Ciano  returned  joyfully  to  the  waiting  Perth,  announcing  ‘very,  very 
good  news  that  Hitler  had  accepted  the  twenty-four  hours’  postponement  and  that  Mussolini 
was  supporting  the  proposal  of  a  conference.  ‘Count  Ciano’,  reported  Perth,  ‘came  up  to  me  and 
said:  “We  have  done,  I  think,  a  very  good  morning’s  work”.  We  shook  hands’  (D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  644) . 
The  good  news  was  at  once  reported  to  London  (ibid.  ii.  590  (nos.  1166  and  1 167)). 
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a  German  occupation  of  part  of  the  most  solidly  German  districts  of  the 
Sudetenland  by  1  October,  would  enable  him  to  send  his  troops  over  the 
Czechoslovak  border  on  the  day  which  he  himself  had  chosen  and  to  which 
he  had  publicly  committed  himself  in  his  Sportpalast  speech  two  days 
before.  He  may  well  have  been  influenced  by  the  fact  that  Mussolini’s 
appeal  enabled  him,  without  loss  of  face,  to  accept  the  suggested  conference 
for  the  application  of  these  proposals.  In  the  early  afternoon  of  Wednesday, 
28  September,  therefore,  Attolico  was  summoned  to  the  Reichskanzlei  to 
be  told  that  Hitler  was  disposed  to  accept  the  British  proposal  for  a  con¬ 
ference  on  two  conditions,  that  Mussolini  would  himself  take  part  in  it  and 
that  the  conference  should  be  held  immediately  either  in  Munich  or 
Frankfurt  as  Mussolini  might  choose.  Mussolini  agreed  to  be  present  at  the 
conference  and  chose  Munich.1  The  time  was  fixed  for  1 1  a.m.  on  the  next 
day,  Thursday,  29  September.  At  6.30  p.m.  Mussolini  and  Giano  left 
Rome  by  train  for  Munich. 

Meanwhile  the  German  Government  had  communicated  with  Paris 
and  London.  At  2  p.m.  on  28  September,  Fran^ois-Poncet,  at  Goring’s 
request,  telephoned  to  the  Quai  d’Orsay  an  invitation  to  Daladier  to  take 
part  in  the  proposed  conference.  This  Daladier  immediately  accepted.2  At 
3.15  on  the  same  afternoon  a  telephone  message  was  received  at  the  British 
Foreign  Office  conveying  Hitler’s  invitation  to  Chamberlain  to  meet 
himself,  Mussolini,  and  Daladier  at  Munich  on  the  following  morning.3 
The  question  of  any  other  country  being  represented  at  the  conference 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  discussed  between  the  four  Powers,  although 
Bonnet  (according  to  Comnen)4  declared  later  that,  as  soon  as  the  invita¬ 
tion  to  Munich  had  been  received  in  Paris,  the  Quai  d’Orsay  had  inquired 
whether  Russia  and  Czechoslovakia  could  not  be  represented,  but  that 
when  the  matter  was  raised  with  Hitler  he  gave  a  prompt  refusal.  Halifax, 
for  his  part,  lost  no  time  in  giving  a  personal  explanation  to  the  Soviet 
Ambassador  of  the  ‘circumstances  out  of  which  the  Munich  Conference 
had  sprung’. 

I  told  his  Excellency  [Halifax  wrote  to  the  British  Ambassador  in  Moscow  on 
the  same  day]  that  I  was  particularly  anxious  that  his  Government  should  not 
misinterpret  the  fact  that  this  conference  did  not  include  a  representative  of  the 
Soviet  Government.  We  all  had  to  face  facts  and  one  of  these  facts  was,  as  he 
very  well  knew,  that  the  heads  of  the  German  Government  and  of  the  Italian 

1  According  to  Schmidt  ( Statist ,  p.  413)  the  time  and  place  of  the  conference  were  settled  in  a 
telephone  conversation  between  Hitler  and  Mussolini  during  the  afternoon  of  the  28th. 

2  Bonnet,  De  Washington,  p.  286.  Bonnet  adds  that  he  himself  was  informed  a  little  later  in  the 
day  that  the  German  and  Italian  Foreign  Ministers  would  be  present  at  Munich,  but  that  when 
asked  if  he  would  accompany  Daladier  he  had  replied  that  he  would  rather  stay  in  Paris  and 
have  L6ger  deputize  for  him  (ibid.,  p.  287). 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  593-4  (no.  1174). 

4  Comnen,  Preludi  del  grande  dramma,  p.  166. 
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Government  would  not  be  willing  in  present  circumstances  to  sit  in  conference 
with  Soviet  representatives.1 

Maisky,  like  Bonnet,  was  concerned  about  the  representation  at  Munich 
of  the  most  directly  interested  Power  of  all — Czechoslovakia.2  To  this 
Halifax  replied  that  this  was  a  matter 

that  the  Prime  Minister  had  very  clearly  before  him,  and  in  regard  to  which  he 
would  do  his  best.  He  had  already  given  an  assurance  to  Dr.  Benes  that  he  would 
bend  all  his  efforts  to  securing  an  equitable  accommodation  between  the 
position  of  the  Czechoslovak  and  German  Governments.3 


(iv)  British  and  French  Reactions  to  the  News  that  a  Conference 

would  be  held 

Hitler’s  invitation  to  Chamberlain  to  take  part  in  the  conference  was 
received  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  most  dramatic  circumstances 
possible.  Chamberlain  was  drawing  towards  the  close  of  his  long  speech  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  afternoon  of  28  September,  describing  the 
sequence  of  events  and  negotiations  since  the  House  had  adjourned  in 
July.  He  had  begun  to  speak  just  before  3  p.m.  The  House  expected  to  hear 
the  worst,  that  war  was  almost  certain  to  burst  upon  Europe  within  a  few 
hours,  possibly  minutes.  Chamberlain  made  the  greater  part  of  his  speech 
in  the  knowledge  that  the  only  comfort  which  he  had  to  offer  was  the  post¬ 
ponement  of  the  German  ‘mobilization’  for  twenty-four  hours,  at  Musso¬ 
lini’s  request — a  development  which  would  only  reassure  those  few  who 
had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Nazi  affairs.  He  had  been  speaking  for  a 
little  over  an  hour  when  Halifax,  in  the  Press  Gallery,  was  seen  to  receive 
a  message  and  to  hurry  out.  Thereupon  Lord  Dunglass,  the  Prime 
Minister’s  Parliamentary  Private  Secretary,  also  left  the  House,  returning 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  623-5  (no-  1221).  Halifax  repeated  this  point  in  a  debate  on  international 
relations  in  the  House  of  Lords  a  few  days  later,  when  he  introduced  the  subject  of  Russia  at  the 
beginning  of  his  speech  so  that  he  might  forestall  criticism  of  the  Government  for  the  ‘omission 
of  Russia — so  closely  connected  with  Czechoslovakia — from  these  discussions’  (3  October  1 938, 
H.L.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  1 10,  coll.  1301-2).  In  a  Tass  agency  report  printed  in  Pravda  (4  October 
1938),  reference  is  made  not  only  to  the  Halifax-Maisky  interview  but  also  to  one  between 
Bonnet  and  Suritz,  the  Soviet  Ambassador  in  Paris,  in  which  information  on  the  negotiations  at 
Munich  was  imparted,  but  not,  the  Russian  report  emphasizes,  of  a  more  confidential  nature  than 
could  be  found  in  the  daily  press.  (This  point  will  be  further  dealt  with  in  the  chapter  on  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  volume  iii  of  the  Survey  for  1938.) 

2  The  Soviet  Deputy  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Potemkin,  also  laid  stress  on  the  absence 
of  Czechoslovakia  in  a  conversation  with  the  German  Ambassador  in  Moscow,  Schulenburg,  on 
29  September.  Schulenburg  reported  that  Potemkin’s  ‘annoyance  over  the  course  of  events  was 
quite  obvious’.  He  said  ‘it  was  really  impossible  to  hold  a  conference  on  the  fate  of  a  country 
without  that  country  being  represented.  What  was  happening  now  was  the  rebirth  of  the 
“notorious”  Four  Power  Pact,  which  wanted  to  force  its  will  on  Europe.  .  .  .  The  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  firmly  maintained  that  the  Czech  dispute  should  be  solved  by  a  general  conference’ 
(. D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  998). 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  624  (para.  3).  See  also  below,  pp.  438-9. 
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shortly  with  two  sheets  of  paper  which  he  passed  to  Sir  John  Simon. 
Chamberlain  was  at  that  moment  describing  his  final  appeals  of  that 
morning  to  Hitler  and  Mussolini.  Simon  tried  to  draw  the  Prime  Minister’s 
attention  to  the  papers  which  he  had  just  received,  but  for  a  few  moments 
without  success.  Chamberlain  had  just  paid  his  tribute  to  Mussolini  for 
successful  intervention  and  the  postponement  of  the  German  ‘mobiliza¬ 
tion’,  when  Simon  thrust  the  papers  into  his  hands.  Chamberlain  paused 
and  read  the  message  slowly.  He  then  said  in  a  low  voice:  ‘Shall  I  tell  them 
now?’  Simon  replied  ‘Yes’.1  The  Prime  Minister  turned  back  to  his 
audience  and  said : 

That  is  not  all.  I  have  something  further  to  say  to  the  House  yet.  I  have  now 
been  informed  by  Herr  Hitler  that  he  invites  me  to  meet  him  at  Munich  to¬ 
morrow  morning.  He  has  also  invited  Signor  Mussolini  and  M.  Daladier. 
Signor  Mussolini  has  accepted  and  I  have  no  doubt  M.  Daladier  will  also 
accept.  I  need  not  say  what  my  answer  will  be. 

A  storm  of  cheers  broke  out  from  all  quarters  of  the  House.  Nothing  was 
as  yet  certain.  But  the  world  seemed  to  have  paused  on  the  very  edge  of 
the  abyss.  As  the  invitation  to  discussion  this  time  came  from  the  man  who 
had  hitherto  confined  himself  to  threats,  it  looked  as  if  the  horror  might 
have  passed.  Scrapping  the  prepared  conclusion  of  his  speech,  Chamber- 
lain  spoke  a  few  extempore  words  of  thankfulness  for  another  opportunity 
to  see  what  reason  and  goodwill  could  do,  and  he  ended : 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  say  any  more.  I  am  sure  that  the  House  will  be  ready 
to  release  me  now  to  go  and  see  what  I  can  make  of  this  last  effort.  Perhaps  they 
may  think  it  will  be  well,  in  view  of  this  new  development,  that  this  Debate 
shall  stand  adjourned  for  a  few  days,  when  perhaps  we  may  meet  in  happier 
circumstances. 

Five  very  short  speeches  followed.  Attlee  expressed  the  Opposition’s 
agreement  to  the  adjournment.  The  preservation  of  peace  ‘without 
sacrificing  principles’  was,  he  said,  the  desire  of  the  whole  house.  Sinclair, 
for  the  Liberals,  wished  the  Prime  Minister  ‘God-speed’,  but  expressed  the 
hope  that  he  would  see  to  it  that  the  new  Czechoslovakia  should  have 
independence  and  a  chance  of  economic  survival.  For  the  pacifists, 
Maxton,  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party,  and  Lansbury,  of  the  Labour 
Party,  expressed  their  earnest  approval  of  the  Premier’s  efforts  for  peace. 
Only  one  voice  was  raised  in  disapproval.  Gallacher,  the  one  Communist 
member,  declared  that  he  would  be  no  party  to  what  was  being  done  and 
he  protested  against  the  dismemberment  of  Czechoslovakia.2  As  the  House 
adjourned,  many  members  from  all  parties  pressed  up  to  the  Prime 
Minister  and  shook  his  hand. 

1  The  Times,  29  September  1938. 

2  28  September  1938,  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  339,  coll.  26-8. 
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In  Paris  Wednesday,  28  September,  was  a  day  of  tense  emotions. 
Thousands  of  Frenchmen,  reluctantly  but  dourly,  had  answered  the 
summons  to  the  colours.  Hardly  one,  however,  felt  that  France  was  plung¬ 
ing  into  war  to  defend  her  honour  or  her  life.  In  so  far  as  the  public 
could  understand  what  was  going  on,  it  seemed  that  Europe  had  become 
entangled  in  an  argument  from  which  all  the  contestants  desired  to  escape 
without  loss  of  dignity.  In  Paris  the  efforts  in  favour  of  peace  increased. 
Delegates  from  the  minority  groups  of  the  Right,  headed  by  Louis  Marin, 
were  received  by  Daladier  at  1 1  a.m.  and  by  President  Lebrun  an  hour 
later.  They  urged  that  no  step — not  even  mobilization — should  be  taken 
without  consulting  the  Chambers.  Then,  after  reporting  to  the  deputies 
whom  they  represented,  they  published  a  communique  warning  the  public 
not  to  believe  what  they  read  in  the  press  or  heard  on  the  wireless  to  the 
effect  that  war  was  inevitable,  and  insisting  that  it  was  impossible  for  a 
question,  already  settled  in  principle,  to  produce  a  war  over  methods  of 
applying  that  settlement.1  An  appeal,  over  the  signature  of  Flandin,  to  all 
who  wished  to  save  the  peace  to  petition  the  President  of  the  Republic  in 
that  sense,  was  posted  in  the  streets,  but  promptly  removed  by  the  police 
under  orders  from  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Sarraut.  It  was  printed  in 
the  Liberte  of  29  September,  but  the  issue  of  the  paper  was  likewise  con¬ 
fiscated  by  Sarraut’s  order.2  But,  if  the  Government  thus  suppressed  the 
publication  of  the  pacifists’  views,  they  knew  well  how  widespread  those 
views  were.  Daladier  was  trying  to  show  a  bold  front,  but  if  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  dragged  into  war  over  the  method  of  the  cession  of  the 
Sudetenland,  he  would  have  behind  him  not  the  united  France  of  1914, 
but  a  country  deeply  and  bitterly  divided.  Before  war  could  be  declared, 
the  Chambers  must  be  summoned.  The  Opposition  would  insist  that 
France’s  treaty  obligation  to  Czechoslovakia  was  to  carry  out  a  decision 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  Could  the  French  Government  override  that 
objection,  especially  in  view  of  the  British  Government’s  warning  against 
action  without  consultation  with  them?  Before  the  League’s  decision  could 
be  reached,  Germany  would  certainly  be  in  possession  of  what  she  claimed. 
Would  France  then  be  able  to  do  anything  other  than  accept  th efait  accompli ? 

From  this  horrible  dilemma,  the  French  Premier  was  saved  by  Hitler’s 
invitation  to  Munich  which  reached  the  Quai  d’Orsay  at  2  p.m.  on  that 
same  day,  28  September.  The  tortured  man  tried  to  keep  up  his  bold  front. 
‘I  shall  not  yield  at  Munich’,  he  is  reported  to  have  said  to  several  people 
during  the  afternoon.  But  the  fact  was  that  agreement  must_be  reached  at 
Munich.  The  point  was  made  that  the  settlement  should  emerge  from  a 
conference,  not  from  actual  hostilities.3  The  French  and  British  peoples, 


1  Cf.  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  605-6.  2  Ibid.  622. 

3  Bonnet,  in  particular,  was  completely  outspoken  on  this  point.  He  emphasized  to  Phipps  on 
the  eve  of  Daladier’s  departure  for  Munich,  and  again  as  they  were  seeing  him  off  on  the  morning 
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reprieved  at  the  last  moment  and  rejoicing  in  the  sudden  and  blissful 
prospect  of  peace,  would  refuse  to  be  plunged  back  into  the  nightmare. 
Moreover,  the  latest  British  and  French  terms  differed  so  little  from  those 
of  the  Godesberg  Memorandum  that  it  seemed  clear  that  Hitler  only 
needed  to  hold  the  Western  Powers  to  their  offer. 


(v)  The  Conference  at  Munich,  29-30  September  1938 


The  conference  assembled  at  Munich  with  the  utmost  speed.  The  two 
Italian  statesmen  started  out  from  Rome  amid  the  applause  of  a  large 
gathering  of  Ministers,  officials,  and  officers,  all  radiant  with  the  certainty 
of  peace.  In  the  early  hours  of  Thursday,  29  September,  their  train  was 
boarded  at  the  Brenner  by  a  group  of  Nazi  leaders,  who  told  them  that 
the  Ftihrer  was  coming  to  meet  them  at  Kufstein.  The  tone  of  these  Nazis 
was  not  reassuring.  Neither  was  the  remark  (in  English)  which  one  of  them, 
Prince  Philip  of  Hesse,  made  to  Ciano:  ‘The  Fuhrer  is  half  satisfied.’1 
Hitler  met  them  at  the  station  at  Kufstein,  where  Mussolini  joined  him  in 
his  saloon  car.2  Hitler  at  once  opened  a  military  map  and  explained  his 
plan  for  the  lightning  conquest  of  Czechoslovakia  and  the  subsequent 
campaign  against  France.  He  spoke  at  length,  going  into  the  details  of 
the  western  defences  and  enumerating  the  divisions  which  he  had  at  his 
disposal.  He  pointed  out  that  the  delay  to  which  he  had  agreed  would 
expire  at  2  p.m.  that  afternoon,  whereupon  his  troops  would  advance  to 
the  attack. 


All  this  was  most  alarming.  Hitler  seemed  to  assume  that  the  conference 
to  which  they  were  going  would  break  down.  Mussolini  saw  his  chances  of 
acting  as  the  saviour  of  the  peace  disappearing.  He  did  the  only  thing 
possible.  He  listened  silently  to  the  long  harangue,  suggesting  his  approval 
by  encouraging  nods.  At  the  end  he  assured  Hitler  that  Italy  would  sup¬ 
port  the  Reich,  if  the  conference  failed. 

But  the  conference  would  not  fail,  if  Mussolini  could  help  it.  He  knew 
of  the  latest  German  proposals  which  had  just  been  drafted  in  Berlin. 
Attolico  had  telephoned  to  Ciano  on  the  previous  evening  to  apprise  him 
of  these,3  and,  in  addition,  the  Ambassador  met  Mussolini  in  Munich  just 
before  the  conference  began  on  the  29th  and  gave  him  a  copy  of  the  draft 
in  question,4  at  the  same  time  warning  him  that  Ribbentrop  intended  if 

Of  oq  September,  ‘how  absolutely  vital  he  felt  it  was  that  an  arrangement  should  be  reached  over 
rthel  Sudeten  question  at  Munich  at  almost  any  price’.  Many  existing  European  frontiers  would 
he  felt,  have  to  be  modified  peacefully  and  gradually  in  the  near  future,  since  the  Treaty  of 
, ,  t  gtq\  '  1  Donosti,  Mussolini,  p.  121. 

Versailles  has  collapsed  (ibid.  013J.  ’  .  ,  A,  O__on 

2  Ibid.  This  part  of  Donosti’s  account  is  corroborated  by  Ciano,  Diano  (1937  «),  29  30 

September  1938. 

3  Ibid.;  Donosti,  Mussolini,  p.  121.  ,•  r,  _ 

4  Ibid  p  1 24.  The  draft  which  Attolico  handed  to  Mussolini  had  been  prepared  in  Berlin  o 
the  morning  of  28  September  by  Weizsacker,  Goring,  and  Neurath.  Goring  had  then  submit¬ 
ted  it  to  Hitler,  who  had  glanced  through  it  and  given  it  vague  approval.  It  was  then  given  y 
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possible  to  stiffen  the  demands  with  a  view  to  their  rejection.  With  this 
foreknowledge  of  what  was  in  the  minds  of  Hitler’s  advisers,  Mussolini 
hoped  to  guide  the  discussion  in  the  conference  in  the  direction  which  he 
wished,  and  in  this  expectation  he  proved  to  be  justified. 

Chamberlain  and  Daladier  arrived  in  Munich  by  midday  on  the  29th. 
Unlike  the  Axis  partners,  they  had  acted  quite  independently.  They  had 
accepted  Hitler’s  invitation  without  prior  consultation;  they  had  flown 
separately  to  Germany,  apparently  making  no  effort  to  meet  en  route; 
they  did  not  even  attempt  any  private  discussion  before  they  went  into  the 
conference.1 

The  four  statesmen  met  at  the  Fiihrerhaus  and,  after  some  light  refresh¬ 
ment,  began  their  conference  at  12.45  P-m.  Hitler,  Ribbentrop,  and 
Weizsacker  represented  Germany;  Chamberlain  and  Wilson,  Great 
Britain;  Daladier  and  Leger,  France;  and  Mussolini  and  Ciano,  Italy. 
Schmidt,  as  usual,  was  the  official  interpreter.2 

During  the  first  session  (which  lasted  from  12.45  to  3  o’clock)  Chamber- 
lain  raised  the  vital  question  of  the  presence  of  a  Czech  representative. 
His  message  to  Hitler  of  the  previous  morning,  his  ‘last  last’,  had  proposed 
a  German- Czech-British  conference,  with  representatives  of  Italy  and 
France,  if  Hitler  so  wished.  The  Czechoslovak  Government  had  twice,  on 
26  and  28  September,  agreed  to  be  represented  at  an  international  con¬ 
ference.  But  Hitler’s  invitations  had  not  included  one  to  Prague.  The 
Czechoslovak  Government  were  informed  by  the  British  Government  on 
the  evening  of  the  28th  that  a  four-Power  conference  would  meet  on  the 
next  day,  Chamberlain  adding  that,  in  accepting  Hitler’s  invitation,  he 
would  ‘have  the  interests  of  Czechoslovakia  fully  in  mind’.3  Benes  appealed 
to  Chamberlain  and  Daladier  to  do  their  best  for  his  country’s  interests. 
To  Chamberlain  (through  the  British  Minister  at  Prague)  he  made  a 
double  plea:  not  to  agree  at  Munich  to  any  plan  which  would  be  less 
favourable  to  Czechoslovak  interests  than  the  Anglo-French  Proposals 
(which,  Benes  repeated,  he  honestly  intended  to  implement),  nor,  in  view 
of  increasing  tension  in  the  country  because  of  Polish  threats,  to  take  any 
decisions  at  Munich  without  giving  Czechoslovakia  a  chance  to  be  heard.4 

Weizsacker  to  Schmidt  to  translate  into  French,  and  Weizsacker  himself  gave  a  copy  to  Attolico 
(D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  1005,  note  10;  cf.  Schmidt,  Statist,  p.  415;  Kordt,  Wahn  und  Wirklichkeit,  p.  131). 

1  Cf.  William  L.  Shirer,  Berlin  Diary  .  .  .  igjg~ig^i  (London,  Hamish  Hamilton  [1941]),  p.  120. 

2  There  is  no  official  British  or  French  record  ot  die  conference.  Most  accounts  agree  in  saying; 
that  the  organization  was  very  imperfect  and  that  no  arrangements  seem  to  have  been  made  for 
reporting  or  drafting.  4  he  account  that  is  given  here  is  based  in  the  main  on  the  Note  by  Sir  H. 
Wilson  on  the  Munich  Conference  (in  his  own  words  ‘a  brief  account  written  from  memory’)  pub¬ 
lished  in  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  630-4,  and  on  the  two  German  records  published  in  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  1003—8 
and  101 1—14?  the  first  unsigned,  the  second  over  Erich  Kordt’s  signature.  Note  has  also  been  taken 
of  the  descriptions  of  the  conference  given  by  Donosti  in  Mussolini  e  VEuropa ,  by  Francois- Ponce t 
in  Souvenirs  d’une  Ambassade  d  Berlin,  and  by  Schmidt  in  Statist  auf  diplomatischer  Biihne. 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  599  (no.  1184). 

4  Ibid.  604  (no.  1194). 
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A  second  personal  message  to  Chamberlain,  this  time  through  Masaryk,1 
emphasized  this  latter  request: 

Mr.  Benes  hopes  that  it  will  be  possible  for  a  representative  of  Czechoslovakia 
to  be  at  hand  to  plead  the  Czechoslovak  cause  and  supply  the  statesmen  there 
assembled  with  any  information  they  may  require.2 


Chamberlain  did  make  repeated  efforts  at  Munich,  with  the  support 
of  Daladier,  to  secure  Czechoslovak  representation  at  the  conference, 
but  finally  abandoned  the  attempt  in  face  of  Hitler’s  opposition.3  Hitler 
was  there  to  get  quick  results,  not  to  start  discussions  on  principles.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  heads  of  the  four  Powers  must  themselves  take  responsi¬ 
bility  for  all  decisions.  Arrangements  were,  however,  made  (as  Benes  had 
begged  Chamberlain)  for  three  Czechoslovak  officials  to  fly  to  Munich, 
ready  to  be  consulted  if  need  arose.  Mastny,  the  Czechoslovak  Minister  in 
Berlin,  with  Masarfk,  Krofta’s  private  secretary,  and  Lisicky,  Counsellor 
of  Legation  in  London,  arrived  at  about  4.30  in  the  afternoon  of  the  29th. 
But  they  remained  in  the  background,  and  the  conference  went  forward 
without  any  representative  of  the  Czechoslovak  Government  present. 

Hitler  opened  the  proceedings  by  giving  ‘a  brief  summary  of  the  Czech 
question  as  it  appeared  at  the  present  time’.  He  declared  that  all  the 
minorities  in  Czechoslovakia  were  in  revolt  against  the  continued  existence 
of  the  state,  though  he  could  ‘only  come  forward  as  spokesman  for  the 
German  minorities.  In  the  interest  of  European  peace,  the  problem  must 
be  settled  in  the  shortest  possible  time.’  There  must  be  an  end  to  the 
‘barbaric  persecution’  of  the  German  population,  and  to  the  political, 
military,  and  economic  tension’.  He  had  agreed,  at  Mussolini’s  request, 
to  postpone  mobilization  for  twenty-four  hours.  ‘Further  delay  would  be 
a  crime.’  It  was  already  agreed  that  territory  must  be  ceded  to  Germany, 
but  it  could  not  be  left  to  a  commission  to  decide  ‘exactly  what  territory 
was  involved.  ...  It  was  much  rather  a  plebiscite  that  was  necessary.  He 
had  declared  at  the  Sportpalast  that  he  would 


in  any  case  march  in  on  October  1.  He  had  received  the  answer  that  this  action 
would  have  the  character  of  an  act  of  violence.  Hence  the  task  arose  to  absolve 

this  action  from  such  a  character - From  the  military  aspect  the  occupation 

presented  no  problem,  for  the  depths  on  all  fronts  were  comparatively  small. 
With  a  little  good  will,  it  must  consequently  be  possible  to  evacuate  the  territory 
in  10  days;  indeed,  he  was  convinced,  in  from  6  to  7  days.  In  order  to  conciliate 
public  opinion  in  England  and  France  he  wished  to  leave  open  the  question  of 
whether  Germany  would  also  march  into  the  territory  in  which  the  plebiscite 


1  This  message,  telephoned  to  the  British  Foreign  Office  by  Masaryk  at  7-3°  P-®-  °n 
September,  was  at  once  transmitted  to  No.  io  Downing  Street,  where  Halifax  was  with  Chambe 
lain.  Masaryk  was  subsequently  informed  that  ‘the  Prime  Minister  would  bear  this  point  in 

mind’  (ibid.  606  note  a).  ,  D  Ger  FR  iL  ioo6_7. 

2  Ibid.  606-7  (no.  1198). 
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was  to  be  held.  .  .  .  The  conditions  governing  the  transfer  could  be  discussed, 
but  action  must  soon  be  taken.1 


After  Chamberlain  had  agreed  that  action  must  be  taken  quickly, 
Mussolini  said  that  he  thought  the  best  way  of  making  progress  was  for 
someone  to  produce  a  basis  of  discussion,  and  he  forthwith  read  out  the 
document  which  he  had  received  from  Attolico.  Since  this  consisted  (as 
has  been  mentioned  above)  of  the  latest  terms  drawn  up  by  the  Germans 
themselves,  but  now  put  forward  as  Mussolini’s  own  contribution,  the 
Italian  manoeuvre  surprised  the  German  delegation  considerably  but 
nevertheless  succeeded.  The  Germans  could  hardly  repudiate  their  own 
demands  and  therefore  acquiesced  in  Mussolini’s  move;  to  the  British  the 
memorandum  seemed  ‘a  reasonable  re-statement  of  much  that  had  been 
discussed  in  the  Anglo-French  and  the  Anglo-German  conversations’;2 
Daladier  said  at  once  that  he  was  prepared  to  adopt  it  as  a  basis  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  memorandum  consisted  of  five  points  which  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  Agreement  as  it  was  eventually  drawn  up,  and  it  may 
therefore  be  of  interest  to  quote  it  here.3 

It  was  when  Clause  2  of  this  proposal  came  to  be  discussed  that  diffi¬ 
culties  were  first  encountered.  Chamberlain  raised  the  question  of  the 
guarantee  to  be  given  by  England,  France,  and  Italy  that  the  evacuation 
should  be  completed  by  10  October  without  the  destruction  of  any  of  the 
existing  installations.  How,  he  asked,  could  this  be  given  when  it  was  not 
even  known  whether  the  Czechoslovak  Government  would  consent  to  this 
demand?  This  led  to  a  tirade  from  Hitler  against  the  Czechs — the  only 
occasion  during  the  meeting,  Wilson  noted,  on  which  he  grew  at  all 
violent— and  this  in  turn  is  said  to  have  provoked  Daladier  to  ask 
whether  the  conference  had  assembled  to  destroy  Czechoslovakia  or  to 
assure  her  continued,  if  territorially  diminished,  existence.4  An  inter- 

1  D-Ger.F.P.  ii.  1003-4.  *  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  631. 

3  ‘ Proposals  Submitted  by  the  Head  of  the  Italian  Government. 

1  he  cession,  in  principle,  of  the  entire  Sudeten-German  territory  (cf.  map  attached  to  German 
memorandum)  to  the  Reich  shall  take  place  under  the  following  conditions,  subject  to  corrections 
which  may  ultimately  result  from  the  plebiscite  in  the  doubtful  territories: 

1.  Evacuation  to  begin  on  the  1st  October. 

2.  The  Guarantor  Powers,  England,  France,  and  Italy,  will  guarantee  to  Germany  that  the 
evacuation  of  the  territory  shall  be  completed  by  the  iodi  October,  without  any  existing 
installations  having  been  destroyed. 

3.  The  conditions  governing  the  evacuation  shall  be  laid  down  in  detail  bv  an  international 
committee  in  which  Germany,  England,  France,  Italy  and  Czechoslovakia  are  represented. 

4.  Doubtful  territories  will  be  occupied  by  international  forces  until  the  plebiscite  has  been 
completed.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Memorandum  the  conditions  of  the  Saar  Plebiscite  shall 
be  considered  as  forming  the  basis  of  the  plebiscite.  The  final  determination  of  the  frontiers 
will  be  earned  out  by  an  international  committee. 

5.  Fhe  occupation,  by  stages,  of  the  predominantly  German  territory  by  German  troops  will 
begin  on  the  1st  October.’ 

(ibid.  634:  Appendix  A). 

4  Fran?ois-Poncet  (Souvenirs,  p.  33  0  is  the  authority  for  Daladier  having  made  remarks  to  this 
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vention  by  Mussolini,1  however,  had  a  calming  effect,  and  after  some 
further  argument  and  discussion  on  details — e.g.  the  question  whether 
cattle  could  be  taken  out  of  the  territory  to  be  ceded — the  meeting  was 
adjourned  so  that  Mussolini’s  plan  could  be  studied.  The  British  delegation 
revised  Mussolini’s  memorandum  by  the  addition  of  a  preamble,  intro¬ 
ducing  general  responsibility  for  the  cession  of  territory,  and  by  amending 
Clause  2  to  show  that  the  Czechs  would  in  their  turn  be  held  responsible 
for  evacuating  the  territory  without  causing  any  damage  to  existing 
installations.2 

An  interval  for  luncheon  followed  at  3.15  p.m.  until  4.30.  According  to 
Wilson,  the  British  had  invited  the  French  to  come  to  the  Hotel  Regina  at 
3.45  p.m.  in  order  to  consult  with  them,  but  the  latter  failed  to  appear. 

On  the  resumption  of  the  conference  at  4.30  p.m.,  two  and  a  half  hours 
were  taken  up  with  confused  arguments  mainly  over  the  question  of  the 
guarantee  and  over  the  extent  of  the  areas  to  be  occupied  by  the  Germans 
by  1  and  10  October  respectively.3  In  the  midst  of  this  the  Italians  pro¬ 
duced  a  minorities  draft,4  aimed  at  making  agreement  on  the  Sudeten 
problem  dependent  on  the  satisfaction  of  Polish  and  Hungarian  claims  for 
their  minorities.5  Count  Csaky  had  arrived  by  air  in  Munich  during  the 
afternoon  with  a  message  from  Admiral  Horthy,  asking  Mussolini  not  to 
let  Hungary  be  forgotten.  This  gave  Mussolini  a  unique  opportunity  to 
raise  his  prestige  in  Central  Europe,  and  accordingly  in  the  conference  he 
urged  that  the  four  Powers  should  find  a  real  and  complete  solution  for  the 
irredentist  questions  of  Czechoslovakia  by  providing  approximately  ethnic 
frontiers  all  round.  Hitler  showed  little  enthusiasm.  Chamberlain  and 
Daladier  at  first  resisted  the  additional  proposal,  but  then  dropped  their 
opposition  and  consented  to  consider  the  Italian  draft.  This  was  un¬ 
acceptable  as  it  stood,  since  it  seemed  to  imply  acquiescence  in  the  use  of 


effect.  They  were  not  recorded  in  the  German  version,  which  on  the  other  hand  attributed  to 
Daladier  the  statement  that  ‘the  French  Government  would  in  no  wise  tolerate  procrastination 
.  .  .  by  the  Czech  Government.  The  Czech  Government  had  given  its  word  and  must  honor  it. 
There  could  be  no  talk  of  postponing  the  evacuation  of  the  territory  until  new  fortifications  were 
installed’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii.  1006).  Chamberlain  was  also  recorded  by  the  Germans  to  have  said  that 
the  Great  Powers  had  the  right  and  the  duty  to  settle  the  Czech  question  and  to  ‘ensure  that  the 
Czech  Government  did  not  repudiate  the  evacuation  of  the  territory  from  unreasonableness  and 

obstinacy’  (ibid.  1008).  ,  . 

1  Mussolini  seems  to  have  dominated  the  scene.  He  alone  had  the  gift  of  languages  and  so  had 

the  advantage  of  immediately  understanding  what  was  said.  .  . 

^  The  memorandum  as  revised  by  the  British  delegation  is  printed  as  Appendix  B  in  D.Bnt.F.P. 


1  '  3  FYancois-Poncet  ( Souvenirs ,  p.  332)  describes  the  afternoon  session,  at  which  he  was  present. 
‘No  one  was  in  the  chair.  There  were  no  agenda.  The  discussion  was  uncontrolled,  laborious, 
confused.  It  dragged  along,  handicapped  by  the  burden  of  double  translation.  It  shifted  from 
point  to  point;  and  came  to  a  stop  wherever  there  was  a  deadlock.’ 

4  See  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  635:  Appendix  G.  ,  .  ... 

3  The  question  of  the  Polish  and  Hungarian  claims  on  Czechoslovakia  will  be  dealt  with  in 

volume  iii  of  the  Survey  for  1 938. 
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force  for  the  solution  of  these  minority  questions,  but  an  amended  form 
was  prepared  by  the  British  and  accepted.1 

At  7  o’clock  the  Germans  put  forward  their  own  proposals  for  evacua¬ 
tion  and  occupation  of  the  frontier  districts.  These  surprised  the  conference 
by  their  moderation  and  by  the  latitude  which  they  left  to  the  International 
Commission.  They  were  explained  in  detail  by  Hitler  by  reference  to  a 
map,  copies  of  which  were  given  to  the  delegates.  After  prolonged  argu¬ 
ment  over  details,  this  time  between  the  French  and  the  Germans,2  and 
after  a  short  adjournment  for  dinner,3  agreement  was  reached  on  the 
evacuation  areas  and  on  a  time-table. 

One  point  that  was  repeatedly  argued  and  was  made  the  subject  of 
various  drafts4  was  that  of  financial  and  currency  questions  arising  out  of 
the  transfer  of  territory.5  The  British  delegation  proposed  that  these  should 
be  referred  for  settlement  to  a  German-Czech  commission  with  a  neutral 
chairman;  the  Germans  (and  in  particular,  Ribbentrop)  objected  and 
had  the  clause  removed  altogether.  The  British  insisted  that  the  point 
must  be  dealt  with  somewhere.  Eventually,  by  a  supplementary  declara¬ 
tion,  it  was  agreed  that  all  questions  which  might  arise  out  of  the  transfer 
of  the  territory  should  be  considered  as  coming  within  the  terms  of  refer¬ 
ence  of  the  International  Commission. 

At  last,  after  interminable  delays,  the  text  of  the  Agreement  and  its 

1  This  amended  form  appears  in  the  final  Agreement  as  a  Declaration. 

2  The  German  note  of  the  second  meeting  records  a  suggestion  from  Daladier  for  the  exchange 
of  a  comparatively  large  zone  on  the  Silesian  frontier  containing  Czech  fortifications  for  a  strip 
of  Czech  territory  in  the  Bohmerwald.  Hitler  rejected  this  idea  because  the  zone  in  question  was 
‘purely  German’,  but  he  finally  accepted  a  formula  on  frontier  adjustments  which  was  inserted  in 
the  Munich  Agreement  (para.  6),  and  Daladier  welcomed  this  small  concession  as  ‘a  personal 
gesture’  to  himself,  which  would,  he  believed,  ‘considerably  ease  the  position  in  France’  ( D.Ger.F.P. 
ii.  1013).  Schmidt  ( Statist ,  p.  414)  notes  that  Hitler  ‘seemed  to  find  Daladier  sympathetic  in  some 
way’;  they  exchanged  war  reminiscences  during  intervals  in  the  negotiations,  and  Schmidt  heard 
Hitler  tell  Mussolini  that  he  could  get  on  very  well  with  Daladier:  ‘he  was  a  front-line  soldier 
like  us,  and  one  can  therefore  talk  reasonably  to  him.’ 

3  At  an  earlier  stage  in  the  conference  (according  to  Donosti),  when  the  Germans  thought 
that  agreement  might  be  reached  before  the  evening,  preparations  had  been  made  for  a  gala 
dinner  at  night,  at  which  genial  toasts  would  be  drunk  in  an  atmosphere  of  ostensible  goodwill. 
But  the  conference  dragged  on  and  on  owing  to  the  German  determination  to  reach  agreement 
that  day  or  not  at  all.  The  gala  dinner  was  cancelled.  The  British  and  French  were  sent  to  dine  at 
their  hotels.  The  Germans  and  Italians  dined  together.  At  dinner,  Hitler  talked  incessantly, 
Pouring  out  his  venomous  hatred  of  the  Czechs.  Three  times  he  repeated  a  story  of  a  German 
woman  having  been  thrown  out  of  a  window  by  a  Czech  gendarme.  The  only  other  considerable 
talker  at  dinner  was  Goring,  who  expressed  his  contempt  for  Western  democracy  and  pacifism, 
based  as  they  were  on  the  hypocritical  spirit  of  Christianity  (Donosti,  Mussolini,  pp.  126-7). 

An  emeigency  drafting  committee  had  been  set  up  during  the  conference  on  which  Sir 
William  Malkin  was  the  British  representative  and  of  which  he  evidently  took  what  control  was 
possible. 

^  5  Schmidt  records  that  Chamberlain  kept  on  bringing  up  the  question  of  indemnifying  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  for  immovable  Government  property  transferred  to  Germany  in  the 
Sudeten  districts,  and  that  this  greatly  annoyed  Hitler,  who  did  not  consider  that  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Government  had  any  claim  to  be  indemnified  for  the  loss  of  property  ‘originating  in  taxes 
paid  by  the  Sudeten  Germans’  (Schmidt,  Statist ,  pp.  414-15). 
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supplements  was  accepted  by  all  four  delegations  and  signed  during  the 
night  of  29-30  September.1  It  was  characteristic  of  the  informal  hurry  with 
which  the  whole  conference  was  arranged  and  conducted  that  no  provision 
was  made  for  the  usual  treaty  procedure.  The  Agreement  does  not  mention 
full  powers  or  provide  for  ratification.  The  ‘historic  texts’  were  type¬ 
written  sheets  clipped  together2  and  signed  by  the  four  Heads  of  the 
Governments.3 


(vi)  The  Agreement  of  Munich 

The  Agreement  of  Munich  is  a  short  document  consisting  of  a  preamble 
and  eight  clauses,  with  two  annexes  and  two  attached  declarations. 

In  the  preamble,  each  of  the  signatory  Powers  undertook  responsi¬ 
bilities  for  the  steps  necessary  to  secure  the  cession  of  the  Sudeten  German 
territory  to  Germany,  which  had  already  been  agreed  upon  in  principle. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  evacuation  of  the  territory  to  be  ceded  should  begin 
on  1  October  (Article  1)  and  should  be  completed  by  10  October,  without 
destruction  of  or  damage  to  the  existing  installations.  The  Czechoslovak 
Government  were  to  be  held  responsible  for  seeing  that  this  condition  was 
observed  (Article  2).  The  conditions  of  evacuation  were  to  be  laid  down 
in  detail  by  an  International  Commission  composed  of  representatives 
of  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Italy,  and  Czechoslovakia 
(Article  3) .  The  ‘predominantly  German  territory’  was  to  be  occupied  by 
German  troops  in  stages  between  1  and  10  October.  Four  areas,  to  be 
occupied  in  succession  by  7  October,  were  shown  on  an  attached  map.4 
The  ‘remaining  territory  of  preponderantly  German  character’  to  be 
occupied  by  10  October  was  to  be  ascertained  by  the  International  Com¬ 
mission  (Article  4).  Territories  in  which  a  plebiscite  was  to  be  held  were 
to  be  determined  by  the  International  Commission,  which  was  also  to  fix 
the  conditions  for  the  plebiscite  (taking  the  Saar  plebiscite  as  a  basis)  and 
the  date,  not  later  than  the  end  of  November,  on  which  it  was  to  be  held. 
The  plebiscite  territories  were  to  be  ‘occupied  by  international  bodies  unti 

•  Wilson  (D.Brit.F.P .  ii.  633)  says  that  the  documents  were  signed  just  before  2  a.m.  or 1  the 
QQth  Francois-Poncet  ( Souvenirs ,  p.  332)  gives  the  time  as  1.30  a.m.;  Schmidt  (Statist,  p.  416)  as 
between  2  and  3  a.m.  According  to  Kordt  (D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  1013)  signature  took  place  between 

^Thi^may1  account  for  the  fact  that  the  English  version  of  the  text  as  printed  m  the  German 
archives  (ibid.  1014-16)  differs  slightly  in  arrangement  from  the  other  English  versions 
paragraph  defining  the  composition  of  the  International  Commission  appears  immediately  after 
die  Annex  to  Z  Agreement  and  not  at  the  end  of  the  document  as  in  the  White  Paper  (Cmd. 
,848  No  4)  and  the  Foreign  Office  version  (D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  627-9).  The  official  British  version 

is  reproduced  in  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1938,  ii.  289  90. 

3  No  signed  copy  of  the  Agreement  can  be  traced  in  the  British  Foreign  Office  arc^ves-* 

A  comparison  in  tabular  form  between  the  terms  of  the  Agreement  and  those  of  lhe  A  S 

French  Proposals  of  19  September  and  of  the  Godesberg  Memorandum  of  23  SePtem^’ 
action  subsequently  taken,  will  appear  in  volume  of  the  Smg  for  , 

4  See  second  map  at  end  of  volume. 
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the  plebiscite  has  been  completed’  (Article  5).  The  International  Com¬ 
mission  was  also  to  carry  out  ‘the  final  determination  of  the  frontiers’.  It 
was  to  be  entitled  to  recommend  to  the  four  signatory  Powers  ‘in  certain 
exceptional  cases  minor  modifications  in  the  strictly  ethnographical  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  zones’  which  were  to  be  transferred  without  plebiscite 
(Article  6) .  A  right  of  option  into  and  out  of  the  transferred  territories  was 
to  be  exercised  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  Agreement.  A 
German- Czechoslovak  Commission  was  to  ‘determine  the  details  of  the 
option,  consider  ways  of  facilitating  the  transfer  of  population  and  settle 
questions  of  principle  arising  out  of  the  said  transfer’  (Article  7) .  Within 
four  weeks  from  the  date  of  the  Agreement,  the  Czechoslovak  Government 
were  to  release  from  their  military  and  police  forces  any  Sudeten  Germans 
who  might  wish  to  be  released  and  all  Sudeten  Germans  serving  terms  of 
imprisonment  for  political  offences  (Article  8) . 

An  Annex  to  the  Agreement  put  it  on  record  that  the  British  and  French 
Governments  had  entered  into  the  Agreement  ‘on  the  basis  that  they  stand 
by  the  offer,  contained  in  paragraph  6  of  the  Anglo-French  proposals  of 
the  19th  September,  relating  to  an  international  guarantee  of  the  new 
boundaries  of  the  Czechoslovak  State  against  unprovoked  aggression’.  It 
also  provided  that  Germany  and  Italy  would  give  a  guarantee  to  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  ‘when  the  question  of  the  Polish  and  Hungarian  minorities  in 
Czechoslovakia  has  been  settled’.  The  attached  Declaration  stipulated  that 
another  meeting  of  the  Heads  of  the  four  Governments  should  be  held  to 
consider  the  problems  of  the  Polish  and  Hungarian  minorities,  if  those 
problems  were  not  settled  within  three  months  ‘by  agreement  between  the 
respective  Governments’.  A  Supplementary  Declaration  stated  that  ‘all 
questions  which  may  arise  out  of  the  transfer  of  the  territory  shall  be 
considered  as  coming  within  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  international 
commission  .  Finally,  an  additional  note  defined  more  precisely  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  International  Commission  provided  for  in  Article  3 :  the 
members  were  to  be  the  State  Secretary  of  the  German  Foreign  Office,  the 
British,  French,  and  Italian  Ambassadors  in  Berlin,  and  a  representative 
to  be  nominated  by  the  Government  of  Czechoslovakia. 


(vii)  Communication  of  the  Results  of  the  Conference  to  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  and  their  Acceptance  of  the  Terms 

It  remained  to  tell  the  result  of  the  conference  to  the  unhappy  Czech 
representatives  who  had  been  waiting  to  hear  their  country’s  fate.  One  of 
them,  Masarfk,  has  described  their  experiences  in  a  report.1  On  arriving 
at  Munich  by  air  just  before  4-3°  P-m-  on  29  September,  they  were  taken 
in  a  police  car,  accompanied  by  members  of  the  Gestapo,  to  the  Hotel 

Printed  in  Berber,  Europdische  Politik,  pp.  135-7,  and  in  Ripka,  Munich,  pp.  224-7. 
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Regina,  where  the  members  of  the  British  delegation  were  staying.  Among 
these  was  Ashton-Gwatkin,  whom  Masarik  spent  some  time  endeavouring 
to  see.  At  last,  at  7  o’clock,  he  met  him  and  found  him  nervous  and  re¬ 
served;  as  well  he  might  be.  Ashton-Gwatkin  said  that  a  plan  was  taking 
shape  and  that  it  was  much  harsher  than  the  Anglo-French  Proposals. 
He  also  said  that  the  conference  would  end  on  the  next  day  at  the  latest, 
and  that  nothing  had  been  discussed  except  Czechoslovakia.  Masarik  had 
evidently  expected  that  the  conference  would  be  of  the  more  general 
scope  indicated  in  President  Roosevelt’s  second  appeal  to  Hitler.  To 
protestations  against  the  disastrous  consequences  for  Czechoslovakia  of  the 
plan  being  elaborated,  Ashton-Gwatkin  could  only  reply  grimly  that  the 
task  of  the  Western  Powers  was  extremely  difficult  and  that,  if  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Government  did  not  accept  the  result,  the  Czechs  would  have  to 
settle  affairs  alone  with  the  Germans.  At  10  p.m.  Mastny  and  Masarik 
saw  Wilson,  who  gave  them  the  main  lines  of  the  new  plan  and  handed 
them  a  map  showing  the  areas  to  be  occupied  almost  at  once. 

That  was  all,  until  at  2.15  a.m.  on  30  September  Mastny  and  Masarik 
were  taken  to  Chamberlain’s  private  sitting-room  at  the  Hotel  Regina  to 
meet  the  exhausted  British  and  French  delegates.  Daladier  (who  had 
refused  a  suggestion  made  at  the  end  of  the  conference  that  he  himself 
should  take  the  Agreement  to  Prague)  gave  Mastny  the  text  and  the  map 
to  examine.  The  Czechs  asked  for  explanations  of  some  of  the  phrases. 
What  did  ‘territory  of  preponderantly  German  character  ,  in  Article  4, 
mean?  Leger  merely  said  it  referred  to  majorities  calculated  according  to 
the  proposals  which  the  Czechs  had  already  accepted.  Masarik  asked 
about  the  modifications  which  the  International  Commission,  was  em¬ 
powered  to  recommend  in  the  purely  ethnographical  delimitation  of  the 
areas  to  be  ceded  without  plebiscite  (Article  6) .  Did  this  refer  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Czechoslovak  vital  interests,  which  had  been  promised  in  the 
preamble  to  the  Anglo-French  Proposals  of  19  September?  Leger  replied 
that  it  did,  but  that  the  clause  could  only  be  applied  on  a  small  scale. 
Chamberlain  assured  Mastny  that  the  Czech  representative  on  the 
International  Commission  would  have  the  same  right  to  vote  as  the  other 
members.  When  the  Czechs  asked  whether  a  British  or  an  international 
force  was  to  occupy  the  plebiscite  areas,  they  were  told  that  it  had  not  yet 
been  decided,  but  that  Italian  and  Belgian  troops  might  participate. 

Masarik  asked  Daladier  and  Leger  whether  they  expected  an  answer  on 
behalf  of  the  Czechoslovak  Government.  ‘M.  Daladier,  obviously  em¬ 
barrassed,  did  not  reply.’  Leger  said  that  time  pressed.  He  added  that  in 
fact  the  statesmen  regarded  the  Agreement  as  accepted  and  that  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  had  until  5  p.m.  that  same  day  for  their 
representative  to  reach  Berlin  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  International 

Commission. 
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The  atmosphere  [wrote  Masarik]  was  becoming  oppressive  for  everyone 
present. 

It  had  been  explained  to  us  in  a  sufficiently  brutal  manner,  and  that  by  a 
Frenchman,  that  this  was  a  sentence  without  right  of  appeal  and  without 
possibility  of  modification. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  did  not  conceal  his  fatigue.  After  the  text  had  been  read, 
we  were  given  a  second  slightly  corrected  map.1  We  said  ‘Good-bye’  and  left. 
The  Czechoslovak  Republic  as  fixed  by  the  frontiers  of  1918  had  ceased  to 
exist. 

The  Czech  officials,  accompanied  by  Ashton-Gwatkin,  left  Munich  at 
6  a.m.  on  30  September  to  fly  to  Prague  with  the  documents.  A  telegram 
from  Chamberlain  at  Munich,  sent  to  Prague  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
same  morning,  instructed  Newton  to  urge  a  ‘plain  acceptance’  of  the 
Munich  terms  by  the  Czechoslovak  Government.  ‘You  will  appreciate’, 
the  message  added,  ‘that  there  is  no  time  for  argument.’  He  was  told  that 
his  French  colleague  had  received  similar  instructions.2 

The  last  formal  act  in  connexion  with  the  conference  of  Munich  was 
the  surrender  of  the  Czechoslovak  Government  on  the  terms  dictated  to 
them.  The  German  charge  d’affaires  at  Prague  called  on  Krofta  at 
6.15  a.m.  on  Friday  30  September,  and  served  a  notice  of  the  first  meeting 
of  the  International  Commission  in  the  Foreign  Ministry  at  Berlin  at 
5  p.m.  that  day.  The  British,  French,  and  Italian  Ministers  called  later  to 
ask  for  the  Czechoslovak  Government’s  decision  by  noon. 

Meanwhile  President  Benes,  the  Cabinet,  the  leaders  of  the  political 
parties,  and  the  members  of  Hodza’s  late  Cabinet,  with  Generals  Krejcf 
and  Husarek,  had  been  in  consultation  all  the  morning.  At  noon  it  was 
decided  unanimously  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  Agreement.  Krofta 
received  the  three  Ministers  of  the  foreign  Powers  at  12.30  p.m.  and 
announced  his  Government’s  acceptance  of ‘the  decisions  taken  at  Munich 
without  us  and  against  us’.  He  said  that  for  the  moment  he  had  nothing 
to  add,  except  to  suggest  that  the  German  Government  might  be  persuaded 
to  stop  the  campaign  of  calumny  which  was  being  conducted  by  the  press 
and  radio  of  the  Reich. 

The  communique  in  which  the  Czechoslovak  Government  announced 
their  acceptance  of  the  Agreement  of  Munich  stated  that  they 

have  made  this  decision,  because  they  realise  that  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  the 
nation,  and  that  any  other  decision  is  to-day  impossible. 

The  Government  of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic,  in  announcing  this  accep¬ 
tance,  declares  also  before  the  whole  world  its  protest  against  the  decisions  which 
were  taken  unilaterally  and  without  our  participation. ^ 

The  Czechoslovak  Premier,  General  Syrovy,  performed  the  hateful  task 
of  announcing  the  capitulation  to  the  public  over  the  radio  at  5  o’clock  on 

'  See  second  map  at  end  of  volume.  *  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  629-30.  3  Ripka)  p  ^ 
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that  afternoon,  30  September.  The  evacuation,  he  told  his  listeners,  would 
begin  on  the  next  day  and  a  plebiscite  would  take  place  later.1 

I  am  experiencing  the  gravest  hour  of  my  life  [Syrovy  said] .  I  would  have  been 
prepared  to  die  rather  than  to  go  through  this.  .  .  . 

We  have  had  to  choose  between  making  a  desperate  and  hopeless  defence, 
which  would  have  meant  the  sacrifice  of  an  entire  generation  of  our  adult  men, 
as  well  as  of  our  women  and  children,  and  accepting,  without  a  struggle  and 
under  pressure,  terms  which  are  without  parallel  in  history  for  their  ruthlessness. 
We  have  been  anxious  to  make  our  contribution  towards  peace  and  we  have 
been  willing  to  make  it — but  not  in  the  way  which  we  are  now  constrained  to  do. 

We  were  deserted.  We  stood  alone.  ...  It  is  our  sacred  duty  to  preserve  the 
lives  of  our  people,  in  order  that  it  may  not  emerge  weakened  from  this  age  of 
terror,  and  in  order  that  we  may  not  be  obliged  to  abandon  our  belief  that  our 
nation  will  rise  again,  as  it  has  done  so  often  in  the  past.  .  .  .2 


(viii)  The  Joint  Declaration  by  Chamberlain  and  Hitler, 

30  September  1938 


Before  the  conference  in  the  Fiihrerhaus  broke  up,  Chamberlain  had 
asked  Hitler  if  he  would  care  to  see  him  for  a  further  talk.  Hitler  (in 
Chamberlain’s  own  words)3  ‘jumped  at  the  idea’,  and  the  two  met  later 
in  the  morning  of  the  30th  3,t  Hitler’s  flat  in  Munich,  with  Schmidt  in 
attendance  to  interpret.4  They  had,  wrote  the  Prime  Minister,  a  very 
pleasant  and  friendly  talk’  on  Spain,  on  economic  relations  with  South- 
East  Europe,  on  disarmament.  The  much  longer  version  of  the  talk 
recorded  by  Schmidt  (which  was  afterwards  ‘generally  confirmed’  by 
Chamberlain)5  mentions  an  appeal  to  Hitler  by  the  Prime  Minister  for 
restraint  in  air  bombardment,  particularly  of  Prague,  should  the  worst 
happen  and  the  Czechs  reject  the  Munich  terms  and  attempt  resistance. 
This  Hitler  gladly  agreed  to— ‘he  would  always  try  to  spare  the  civilian 
population.  ...  He  hated  the  thought  of  little  babies  being  killed  by  gas 

bombs.’  . 

As  to  Spain,  Chamberlain  reported  that,  in  conversation  with  Musso¬ 
lini  during  the  conference,  he  had  proposed  that  the  four  Great  Powers 
represented  at  Munich  should  offer  their  services  to  Franco  in  an  attempt 


1  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  640-1  (no.  1229).  Ripka,  Munich,  p.  232. 

3  In  a  private  letter  of  2  October  1938,  quoted  in  Feiling,  Chamberlain,  p.  37°- 

4  Schmidt  (Statist,  p.  41 7)  describes  Hitler  as  being  absent-minded  and  obviously  in  a  bad 
temper  during  the  interview.  He  attributes  this  ill  humour  to  the  joy  with  which  the  popuHtion 
of  Munich  had  received  the  news  that  the  danger  of  war  had  been  averted.  See  also  Schmi 
description  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Chamberlain  was  greeted  by  the  crowds  in  Munich 
on  his^ drive  to  the  airport  and  of  the  effect  of  this  demonstration  on  Hitler  and  his  entouiage 

^Note^of  a  Conversation  between  the  Prime  Minister  and  Herr  Hitler,  30  September  1938,  at  the  latter  s 
Flat  in  Munich  ( D.Brit.F.P .  ii.  635-40). 
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to  arrange  a  truce.  Mussolini  had  made  no  objection — he  said  he  was 
‘tired  of  Spain’ — and  Chamberlain  would  be  glad  if  Hitler  would  also 
consider  the  idea.  To  this  the  Chancellor  assented. 

There  followed  a  discussion  on  disarmament,  and  particularly  on  the 
abolition  or  limitation  of  air  bombardment,  but  this  produced  very  little 
result.  No  plan  for  either  air  or  naval  disarmament  was  any  good,  Hitler 
contended,  that  was  not  an  ‘all-round  international  agreement’,  and  he 
cited  lack  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  Russia  and  Japan  as  a  factor  which 
made  a  dead-letter  of  any  such  agreement.  Nevertheless,  Chamberlain 
elicited  the  admission  that  Germany  would  not  stand  outside  any  such 
attempt  at  agreement,  and  he  put  this  to  the  credit  side  of  the  interchange 
of  views. 

Then,  after  a  friendly  but  somewhat  vague  discussion  on  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  improving  international  trade,  especially  with  South-East 
Europe,  Chamberlain  came  to  what  was  evidently  in  his  view  the  main 
point  of  the  conversation.  He  suggested  that  ‘it  would  be  helpful  to  both 
countries  and  to  the  world  in  general  if  they  could  issue  some  statement 
which  showed  the  agreement  between  them  on  the  desirability  of  better 
Anglo-German  relations,  leading  to  a  greater  European  stability’.  He 
thereupon  produced  a  short  statement  which  he  had  prepared  and  asked 
Hitler  if  he  would  sign  it  and  agree  to  it  being  issued  to  the  public.  When 
it  had  been  interpreted  to  him,  Hitler  said  that  he  wrould  certainly  agree 
to  sign  the  document.1  When  did  the  Prime  Minister  wish  to  do  so? 
‘Immediately’,  Chamberlain  answered,  and  two  copies  of  the  statement 
were  signed  by  them  forthwith. 

This  was  the  joint  declaration  of  the  German  Chancellor  and  the  British 
Prime  Minister  which  marks  the  culminating  point  of  Chamberlain’s  effort 
to  get  through,  by  reasonableness  and  goodwill,  to  the  humanity  in  Hitler 
which  he  hoped  to  find.  It  spoke  of  the  previous  day’s  Agreement  and  of 
the  Anglo-German  naval  agreement  ‘as  symbolic  of  the  desire  of  our  two 
peoples  never  to  go  to  war  with  one  another  again’ ;  and  said : 

We  are  resolved  that  the  method  of  consultation  shall  be  the  method  adopted 
to  deal  with  any  other  questions  that  may  concern  our  two  countries,  and  we  are 
determined  to  continue  our  efforts  to  remove  possible  sources  of  difference  and 
thus  to  contribute  to  assure  the  peace  of  Europe.2 


What  Hitler  believed  himself  to  be  signing  it  is  difficult  to  say.  His 
subsequent  words  and  policy  suggest  that  he  interpreted  the  declaration 
in  the  light  of  spheres  of  interest,  that  he  viewed  it  as  a  variation  on  the 
you  keep  the  sea  and  let  us  have  the  land’  theme.  On  that  assumption 

Schmidt,  however,  in  his  unofficial  description  of  the  meeting  records  his  impression  that 
Hitler  was  somewhat  reluctant  to  put  his  signature  to  the  document  (Schmidt,  Statist,  p.  417). 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  ii.  640;  D.Ger.F.P.  ii.  1017;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1938,  ii.  291. 
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‘questions  that  may  concern  our  two  countries’  would  be  limited  to  the 
frontiers  of  the  two  spheres — Western  Europe,  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Straits,  as  well  as  colonies  and  commerce.  But  Eastern  Europe  was  no 
business  of  Britain’s  and  would  not  be  included.  Even  so,  in  view  of  Hitler’s 
secret  statement  to  his  intimate  advisers  in  November  1937  of  his  outlook 
and  policy,  with  its  reference  to  Germany’s  ‘two  hate-inspired  antagonists, 
Britain  and  France’,1  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  his  signature  was 
anything  but  a  tactical  move.  Peace  with  Great  Britain,  while  the  German 
domination  in  Eastern  Europe  was  being  established,  would  suit  him  well. 
Thereafter  Germany  would  be  the  arbiter  of  questions  concerning  the  two 
countries. 

Chamberlain  read  out  the  text  of  the  declaration  to  British  journalists 
before  he  left  Munich  and  read  it  out  again  to  the  crowds  who  cheered  him 
on  his  arrival  at  Heston  airport  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  the  one  simple, 
intelligible  argument  for  hope  for  the  future  that  he  brought  back  from 
the  conference;  and  he  made  the  most  of  it.  It  might  bear  fruit,  if  he 
showed  that  he  valued  it  and  fulfilled  his  side  of  the  bargain.  If  it  should 
turn  out  to  be  barren,  if  Hitler  should  repudiate  it,  it  would  turn  the 
opinion  of  the  world  against  Germany  and  unite  Britain  as  she  had  not 
been  united  in  1938. 

But  the  declaration  came  as  somewhat  of  a  shock  in  Paris.  Bonnet, 
according  to  his  own  account,2  was  looking  through  the  evening  papers  on 
Friday,  30  September,  when  he  came  upon  a  despatch  from  Munich  giving 
the  text  of  the  declaration.  Was  Britain  starting  a  policy  of  bilateral 
arrangements  with  Germany?  The  reference  to  the  Anglo-German  naval 
agreement,  so  deeply  resented  in  F  ranee,  suggested  that  the  policy  of  Anglo- 
French  co-operation  might  be  in  danger,  that  France  might  one  day  soon 
be  presented  with  some  other  unwelcome  fait  accompli.  French  and  British 
interests  were  far  too  much  interwoven  for  either  partner  to  follow  a  line 
of  his  own,  without  constant  consultation  with  the  other.  The  declaration 
had  been  signed  after  the  conference  had  closed,  and  it  made  no  mention 
of  France.  Bonnet  got  in  touch  with  Daladier,  but  the  latter  disclaimed  all 
knowledge  of  the  declaration.  Thereupon  Corbin,  in  London,  was  in¬ 
structed  to  find  out  about  it.  But  at  the  Foreign  Office  no  one  knew  any¬ 
thing.  The  declaration  had  been  Chamberlain’s  own  idea.  He  had  not 
consulted  his  official  advisers. 

The  French  Ambassador,  therefore,  saw  Chamberlain  himself  and 
explained  that,  though  no  exception  was  taken  to  the  actual  phrases  of  the 
declaration,  it  had  caused  some  surprise  and  concern  in  Fiance.  Chamber- 
lain  explained  that  the  declaration  was  his  personal  venture  and  was  not 
premeditated,  but  that  his  conversation  with  Hitler  had  been  so  satis¬ 
factory  that  he  had  thought  it  well  to  have  a  published  record  of  mutual 

1  See  above,  pp.  11-12.  2  Bonnet,  De  Washington,  p.  296. 
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good  intentions.1  The  French  Government,  he  said,  could  rest  assured  that 
Franco-British  friendship  had  been  further  cemented  by  the  recent  crisis. 
He  would  say  so  in  a  personal  message  to  Daladier2  and  emphasize  it  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Finally  Chamberlain  suggested  that  the  French 
Government  should  negotiate  a  declaration  of  non-aggression  with 
Germany  similar  to  the  one  which  he  had  just  signed. 

Such,  writes  Bonnet,  was  the  origin  of  the  Franco-German  declaration 
of  6  December  1938;  though  he  is  careful  to  add  that  that  declaration 
reserved  the  relations  of  the  signatory  Powers  with  third  states,  i.e.  in 
France’s  case,  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Poland.3 


(ix)  Reactions  to  the  Agreement  of  Munich  in  Western  Europe 

The  achievement  at  Munich  was  the  postponement  of  war.  Except  for 
the  unfortunate  Czechs,  the  whole  western  world  was  delirious  with  joy 
and  thankfulness.  The  crowds  in  Milan  and  Rome,  in  Paris,  in  Munich 
and  Berlin,  and  in  London,  paraded  the  streets  and  overwhelmed  their 
returning  statesmen  with  applause  and  heart-felt  gratitude.  All  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  advance  of  science  would  make  of  war  an  inconceivably 
atrocious  shambles.  Especially  would  the  great  cities,  which  had  hitherto 
suffered  little  from  the  actual  fighting  in  war,  now  attract  the  fury  of 
bombardment  from  the  air.  Nobody  believed  that  the  other  side  would  be 
restrained  by  the  traditional  distinction  between  combatants  and  civilian 
populations.  Not  only  would  a  whole  generation  of  young  men  be  sacri¬ 
ficed,  but  death  or  mutilation  would  be  poured  upon  women  and  children, 
the  aged  and  the  infirm,  homes  would  be  destroyed,  utter  desolation  would 
be  spread  in  what  had  been  for  centuries  the  world’s  fairest  and  most 
civilized  lands.  On  28  September  a  European  war  seemed  inevitable. 
Immense  encouragement  had  come  that  night,  with  the  announcement  of 
the  conference  to  be  held  at  Munich.  But  peace  was  not  yet  certain.  On 
the  29th  all  Europe  held  its  breath.  And  then  came  30  September,  with  its 
unspeakable  relief.  No  day  in  the  world’s  history  has  seen  such  an  outburst 
of  spontaneous  and  widespread  rejoicing. 

The  two  dictators  of  the  Axis  Powers  had  easily  earned  an  undeserved 
gratitude  by  reprieving  their  own  subjects  and  the  rest  of  mankind  from 
the  war  to  which  they  had  threatened  to  condemn  the  world.  Hitler  had 
increased  the  population  of  the  Reich  by  some  3  million  Germans,  together 
with  about  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  unnoticed  Czechs,  and  had  also 

1  This  explanation  ignores  the  fact  that  Chamberlain,  at  his  interview  with  Hitler,  produced 
a  draft  of  the  statement  in  two  copies  which  must  have  been  prepared  before  he  went  to  Hitler's 
flat  (see  above,  p.  449).  Chamberlain  presumably  meant  that  the  idea  of  the  declaration  had 
occurred  to  him  during  or  after  the  Conference  of  Munich. 

2  This  message,  with  Daladier’s  reply,  is  printed  in  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1938,  ii.  292. 

3  Bonnet,  De  Washington,  p.  297.  This  subject  will  be  dealt  with  further  in  volume  iii  of  the 
Survey  for  1938. 
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removed  what  he  had  taught  his  people  to  regard  as  an  advanced  post  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Mussolini  also  could  come  home  with  the  air  of  a  peaceful 
conqueror.  The  Munich  Agreement  embodied  the  policy  which  he  had 
been  the  first  publicly  to  demand :  the  dismemberment  of  Czechoslovakia 
by  the  states  to  which  the  dismembered  country’s  non-Czechoslovak 
minorities  were  generally  akin.  It  had  been  the  ‘Italian  draft’  which 
had  brought  coherence  to  the  discussions  in  the  Fiihrerhaus  and  ultimate 
agreement. 

Daladier  was  pleasantly  astonished  at  the  reception  that  awaited  him  at 
Le  Bourget,  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  in  the  Chamber.  At  the  end  of  the 
conference  at  Munich  he  had  been  a  beaten  and  broken  man.  He  could 
not  face  telling  the  Czechs  what  had  been  decided,  or  responding  to  the 
questions  of  journalists.  During  the  return  journey  by  air  he  was  alarmed 
at  the  prospect  of  the  hostile  reception  which  he  expected  to  get  for  having- 
betrayed  both  Czechoslovakia  and  France.  He  steeled  himself  to  face  it, 
and  was  taken  by  surprise  at  the  delirious  acclamations  with  which  all 
Paris  greeted  him.  Even  the  newspapers  of  the  extreme  Left  that  day 
hailed  the  Munich  Agreement  as  a  product  of  the  ability  and  firmness  of 
French  diplomacy. 

But  on  all  sides  the  chief  hero  of  that  blissful  hour  was  Chamberlain. 
The  German  crowds  had  cheered  Daladier.  But  they  had  three  times 
demonstrated,  with  increasing  enthusiasm,  their  special  admiration  for 
and  gratitude  to  Chamberlain.  They  had  shown  as  much  aversion  from  war 
as  had  any  other  people  and  their  recognition  that  Chamberlain  had 
saved  them  from  it.  From  all  over  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions,  from 
France,  from  Germany,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  he  received  innumer¬ 
able  tributes  and  thank-offerings. 

To  the  cheering  crowds  at  Fleston  Chamberlain  expressed  his  belief  that 
‘the  settlement  of  the  Czechoslovak  problem’  would  be  only  the  prelude 
to  a  larger  settlement  that  would  bring  peace  to  all  Europe.  Then  he  read 
the  text  of  the  joint  declaration  on  Anglo-German  co-operation,  and 
started  on  a  triumphal  drive  to  London.  He  accompanied  the  King  and 
Queen  on  to  the  balcony  of  Buckingham  Palace  amid  a  delirious  uproar 
and  the  singing  of ‘For  they  are  jolly  good  fellows’.  Soon  after,  in  response 
to  the  demands  of  the  crowd  in  Downing  Street,  he  made  a  short  speech 
and  was  moved  by  emotion  out  of  his  habitual  restraint.  ‘This  is  the  second 
time  in  our  history  that  there  has  come  back  from  Germany  to  Downing 
Street  peace  with  honour.  I  believe  it  is  peace  for  our  time’.1 

For  the  moment  Chamberlain  filled  the  imaginations  of  men  of  all 
countries  as  the  saviour  of  the  peace.  The  time  was  soon  to  come — indeed 
it  came  swiftly  in  the  following  week — after  men  had  been  able  to  think 
calmly  and  to  recover  their  poise,  when  Chamberlain  was  assailed,  on  the 

1  The  Times,  1  October  1938. 
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ground  of  things  left  undone  in  the  months  and  years  that  were  past,  for 
his  share  in  having  allowed  the  ship  of  the  British  State  slowly  to  drift 
towards  the  rocks  of  war.  But  even  then  all  continued  for  a  time  to  acclaim 
the  courage  and  endurance  with  which  he  had  laboured  at  the  eleventh 
hour  and  had  succeeded,  for  the  moment  at  least,  in  delivering  mankind 
from  the  threatening  catastrophe. 

Yet  before  a  month  was  past,  influenced  by  their  fuller  perception  of  the 
horrible  nature  of  Nazi  rule  and  of  the  immense  increase  of  Nazi  power 
after  Munich,  a  large  and  increasing  body  of  opinion  was  to  withhold 
praise  even  from  Chamberlain’s  efforts  at  the  eleventh  hour.  He  had  sold 
the  pass  of  European  civilization  to  the  barbarians,  when,  they  maintained, 
he  could  have  held  the  position  by  firmness  and  by  insisting  on  the  alter¬ 
native  of  either  Sudeten-German  autonomy  peacefully  negotiated  or  war. 
Hitler  was  bluffing,  said  the  anti-Munich  critics.  Confronted  with  a  show 
of  willingness  to  run  a  small  risk,  he  would  have  backed  down.  Then  his 
prestige  would  have  been  gone,  and  Germany  might  have  come  to  her 
senses  again. 

Those  who  continued  to  uphold  the  wisdom  of  Chamberlain's  policy  of 
appeasement,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself  in  1938, 
replied  that  his  critics  ignored  the  non-existence  of  a  British  army  for 
service  on  the  Continent  and  the  conviction  of  the  British  Government 
that  the  French  would  accept  any  settlement  rather  than  fight.  Such  an 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  French  Government  was  intelligible  enough  in 
view  of  two  facts:  first,  the  collapse  of  French  industrial  production  and 
the  refusal  of  the  French  industrial  workers  to  perceive  that  only  hard 
work  could  achieve  the  security  of  France  and  give  any  permanence  to 
their  own  gains  of  shorter  hours  and  holidays;  and,  secondly,  the  terror 
with  which  Frenchmen  saw  that  their  country  would  have  to  fight  alone 
against  Germany,  and  probably  Italy,  because  their  British  ally,  despite 
ministerial  remarks  about  the  British  frontier  being  on  the  Rhine,  had 
never  taken  the  steps  necessary  for  military  preparedness. 
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proposal  for,  103—5,  107;  —  demarche  in 
Prague  (May  1938),  109,  m-13,  119; 
—  consultation  with,  question  of,  see  under 
Czechoslovakia:  Government;  see  also 
below  pressure;  proposals;  divergences, 
70  seqq.,  1 02  seqq. ;  Germany,  approach  to, 
proposal  for,  73,  87,  103,  107; — de¬ 
marche  in  Berlin  (May  1938),  109-1 1 ;  — 
warnings  against  aggression  and  even¬ 
tual  war,  107,  1 1  o  /?.,  129  and  n.,  130; 
see  also  under  Great  Britain  :  Germany ; 
Godesberg  meeting  and  memorandum, 
discussions  on,  393,  395-91  Italy,  ap¬ 
proach  to,  for  co-operation,  427  seqq., 
see  also  Mussolini,  Benito:  conference, 
international;  Perth,  Earl  of :  con¬ 
versations;  Poland,  see  under  Poland; 
pressure  on  Czechoslovak  Government 
regarding  concessions,  29,  87,  90-1,  103- 
5,  107,  108,  1 13,  118-19,  130,  134  n., 

137,  139,  153,  343,  36i;  proposals  to 

Czechoslovak  Government  (1 9.9-3°), 
344,  345-52,  377,  4°°,  423;  —  accept¬ 
ance  of  (21.9.38),  357,  364  and  n.,  365; 
— guarantee  against  unprovoked  aggres¬ 
sion,  343-4,  348,  349-5°,  354,  35^,  365, 


Anglo-French  policy  (cont.) 

377,  378~9,  4441  —  rejection  of  (20.9.38), 
352-4,  360;  —  demarche  in  Prague,  356- 
bo; —  replies  from  British  and  French 
Governments,  355-63;  see  also  Czecho¬ 
slovakia:  Government:  policy:  arbi¬ 
tration;  treaty  obligations,  repudiation 
by  France;  see  under  Treaty  Obliga¬ 
tions:  French.  See  also  under  Sudeten- 
i.and:  cession  of;  —  population,  ex¬ 
change  of;  —  (27.9.38),  see  under  Great 
Britain  :  Czechoslovakia :  proposals ; 
time-limit  for  settlement,  question  of 
suggesting,  10 1-2;  war,  discussions  re¬ 
garding,  see  under  War.  See  also  Czecho¬ 
slovakia:  destruction  of;  France: 
Czechoslovakia ;  Great  Britain  : 
Czechoslovakia;  Military  Assistance; 
Treaty  Obligations. 

Anglo-German  Naval  Agreement  (18.6. 
35),  see  under  Great  Britain:  Germany: 
Naval  Agreement. 

Anschluss,  see  under  Austria. 

Appeasement,  17,  18,  21,  23,  27,  199,  452. 

Arbitration,  proposal  by  Czechoslovak 
Government,  see  under  Czechoslovakia  : 
Government;  treaties  of,  63  n.,  see  also 
under  Germany  :  Czechoslovakia :  treaty. 

As,  1 18,  237,  374,  412. 

Asch,  see  As. 

Ashton-Gwatkin,  Frank  T.  A.,  445,  446; 
Runciman  Mission,  activities  as  member 
of,  21 1,  220,  224,  229  n.,  230,  233,  239, 
249,  257,  259-60,  262;  see  also  under 
Henlein,  Konrad:  conversations. 

Astor,  Lady,  114. 

Attlee,  Clement  R.,  76,  139,  351,  435. 

Attolico,  Bernardo,  123  n.,  33811.,  426, 
430-2,  437  and  n.;  conversations  —  with 
Hitler,  287-8,  426,  427,  431-2,  433 i : — 
with  Ribbentrop,  287-8; — -with  Weiz- 
sacker,  287. 

Austria,  7;  Anschluss,  effects  on,  and  re¬ 
actions  in  other  countries,  17,  19,  67-70, 
71,  169,  190,  299;  —  in  Czechoslovakia, 
57  andn.,  61  seqq.,  77-83;  Germany,  re¬ 
lations  before  Anschluss,  33-6,  53,  54; 
plebiscite,  22, 34.  See  also  under  Habsburg 
Monarchy;  Sudeten  Germans. 

Austrian  Empire,  34 ;  —  policy  towards 
Bohemia  and  Moravia,  35-7.  See  also 
Habsburg  Monarchy. 
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Balance  of  Power,  9  and  n.,  1 1,  13,  14,  18, 
21,  44.  See  also  Self-Determination, 
national :  implications  of. 

Bardossy,  Laszlo,  289. 

Barthelemy,  Professor  Joseph,  175. 

Baxter,  A.  Beverley,  214  n. 

Baynes,  N.  H.,  54  n. 

Bechyne,  Rudolf,  150,  177,  239,  315. 

Beck,  Colonel  Josef,  132  72.,  133  n.,  134. 

Beck,  Colonel-General  Ludwig,  143,  256  n., 
297- 

Belgium,  18,  63  n. 

Benes,  Edvard,  42,  44,  45,  52,  88-9,  103 
seqq.,  118,  178,  181,  182,  193,  222,  224, 
255  and  n.,  277,  346,  348  n.,  353,  356 
seqq-,  369  and  n.,  398,  402-4,  41 1,  434, 
446;  character  and  personal  qualities, 
42 ;  conversations  —  with  Alexandrovsky, 
370  ;  —  with  de  Lacroix,  153-4, 

340  «.,  346,  356-60; — with  Kundt,  222, 
234)  238-9,  249,  253;  —  with  Newton, 
77  n.,  79.  1 12-13,  132  rc-,  153  «•,  158, 
1 79  196,  238,  339-40,  346,  356-8; 

—  with  Runciman,  218-19,  222,  230  n., 
238,  239;  see  also  under  Eisenlohr, 
Ernst;  Hitler’s  attacks  on,  402,  403; 
interviews,  155;  —  (6.3.38,  Sundat 
Times),  59  n.,  60-1;  Munich  Confer¬ 
ence,  messages  to  Chamberlain,  438; 
policy,  57  n.,  79,  219  and  n.,  222,  225  n., 
234,  248  n.,  273-4,  303-5)  339-4°  andn., 
392  n.\  see  also  Czechoslovakia: 
Government  policy;  speeches  — 
(16.4.38),  93;  —  (21.5.38,  Tabor),  135- 
6 ;  —  (30.6.38) ,  1 78-9 ;  —  ( 1 0.9.38  broad¬ 
cast),  257,  303-5;  —  (22.9.38  broad¬ 
cast),  368.  See  also  under  Chamberlain, 
Neville;  Roosevelt,  President  F.  D. : 
messages. 

Benn,  W.  Wedgwood,  147  n. 

Berber,  Dr.  Friedrich,  43  and  n.,  86  n. 

Berchtesgaden  Meeting  (15.9.38),  261, 
3I3,  328-31,  376,  377;  Chamberlain’s 
suggestion  for,  29,  324  and  n.,  325  and  n., 
326-8;  —  motives  of,  325,  327-8;  —  re¬ 
actions  to,  of  Hitler,  326,  of  public 
opinion,  326-7;  discussion,  29-30,  329- 
31.  334.  347  France,  report  on,  to, 
337  and  n.,  341-2.  See  also  Anglo- 
French  Policy  :  conversations  ( 1 8.9.38) . 

Berlin,  tension  in,  128-9. 

Bessarabia,  277. 

Beuve-Mery,  Hubert,  185-6. 

Bled  Agreement  (23.8.38),  290-1,  295, 
296,  297.  See  also  Little  Entente. 

Blomberg,  [Field-Marshal  Werner  von, 
50  n.,  293. 


Blum,  Leon,  56  n.,  270,  320-1,350;  govern¬ 
ment  of  (13.3.38),  68,  69  n.,  84. 

Bodenschatz,  General  Karl  M.,  415  n., 
426. 

Bohemia,  14,  35-7,  105,  185,  210,  315; 
—  aristocratic  families,  support  of 
Government,  218,  316., 

Bohle,  Ernst  Wilhelm,  232,  293. 

Bolshevism,  see  Communism. 

Bonnet,  Georges,  29,  85-6,  91,  101  seqq., 
131  seqq.,  137  n.,  147,  153-4,  228  n., 
23472.,  272,  273  seqq.,  277-81,  323-4, 
326  72.,  337,  338,  340  72.,  341  seqq.,  350, 
358  and 72.,  360  seqq.,  386,  387,  392  n.,  393 
seqq.,  404,  409-11,  423-4,  429,  43372., 
449—50;  conversations  —  with  Hali¬ 
fax,  192,  195,  196,  202  72.; — with 

Litvinov,  13 1-2;  —  with  Osusky-,  125 
andn.,  350,  352-3;  —  with  Phipps,  30-1, 

1 10  72.,  274,  275,  323,  327  72.,  398-9,  404, 
436  72.;  —  with  Suritz,  434  n.,  436  n.  ; — 
with  Welczeck,  272—3;  Foreign  Minis¬ 
ter,  appointment  as,  85  and  n. ;  telegram 
to  Fran$ois-Poncet  (28.9.38),  423-4. 
See  also  Anglo-French  Policy. 

Boris,  King  of  Bulgaria,  visit  to  Berlin, 
409  72. 

Brandt,  Walter,  140  n. 

Bratislava  (Press burg),  316. 

Brauchitsch,  Colonel-General  Walter 
Heinrich  von,  140,  142-3,  284,  297. 

Breslau,  2 1 1 . 

Briand— Kellogg  Pact  (1928),  see  Paris, 
Pact  of. 

Brinon,  Count  Fernand  de,  10472., 

Britain,  see  Great  Britain. 

British  Commonwealth  and  Empire,  6,  71 
and  72.;  —  Hitler’s  views  on,  12. 

British  Empire,  see  British  Common¬ 
wealth. 

British  Legion,  proposal  to  employ  in 
Sudetenland,  412  and  n. 

Brogan,  D.  W.,  1472. 

Bukovsky,  S.,  367-8. 

Bulgaria,  290. 

Bulgaria,  King  Boris  of,  see  under  Boris, 
King  of  Bulgaria. 

Burckel,  Josef,  232  and  n.,  233. 

Burckhardt,  Carl  J.,  232  and  n., 

Burger,  Herr,  2 1 3  72. 

Butler,  Richard  Austen,  17,  356  7 7.,  371. 

Cadogan,  Sir  Alexander,  22,  1 15,  192,  334, 
395- 

Cambon,  Roger,  272. 

Campinchi,  Cesar,  365. 

Cancicov,  M.,  278,  280-1  n. 
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Carlsbad,  53,  311-12. 

Carlsbad  Congress  (April  1938);  see  under 
Sudetendeutsche  Partei  :  Congress. 

Carlsbad  Programme  (24  April  1938),  see 
under  Sudetendeutsche  Partei. 

Carol  II,  King  of  Rumania,  278  n.,  280  n. 

Cecil  of  Chelwood,  Viscount,  204. 

Cerny,  Josef,  12411.,  136,  177. 

Chamberlain,  Neville,  131  n.,  328  seqq., 
35C  355)  376  seqq.,  395  seqq.,  403,  41 1, 
437  seqq.,  445,  446,  447-50,  451-2; 
Benes,  telegram  to  (27.9.38),  41 1; 

Berchtesgaden  meeting,  see  under  Berch- 
tesgaden  Meeting;  character  and  per¬ 
sonal  qualities,  4  and  n.,  7,  13,  14  n.,  39, 
327,  331  n.,  380,  417,  419;  Conference, 
German-Czech,  proposal  for  (25.9.38), 
401,  414,  428;  —  international,  proposal 

for  (25-6.9.38),  399-4°°)  425>  432-4, 
438 \  see  also  Munich  Conference;  con¬ 
versations —  with  Dirksen,  197,  200  n., 
264  n. ;  —  with  Driscoll,  journalist,  1 1 3- 
14;  —  with  Hitler  (15.9.38,  Berchtes¬ 
gaden),  328-31;  (22.9.38,  Godesberg), 
377-9;  (23-9-38)  Godesberg),  387-91; 
(30.9.38,  Munich)  447-8; — with  Musso¬ 
lini,  447-8; — with  Ribbentrop  (15.12 
37),  17;  ‘Czechoslovakia  ...  a  far  away 
country’,  speech  (27.9.38),  13  andn.,  14, 
76,  416,  417;  Daladier,  message  to, 
(1.10.38),  450;  ‘direct  action  at  Berlin’, 
proposal  for,  324  and  n.,  325  and  n.,  see 
also  Berchtesgaden  Meeting  and  below 
visits:  Berchtesgaden;  Europe,  Central 
and  Eastern,  policy  regarding,  6  seqq. ; 
force,  use  of,  attitude  towards,  6-7,  379- 
80,  381,  401,  405,  419;  see  also  Great 
Britain  :  Germany :  legitimate  means ;  — 
warnings;  Germany,  policy  towards,  3 
seqq.,  105,  263  seqq.,  448-50  and  n.,  451 ; 
see  also  below  Hitler;  Godesberg  meeting, 
see  Godesberg  Meeting  ;  Hitler :  attitude 
towards,  3  seqq.,  330,  376,  379-80,  417; 
—  Joint  Declaration  (30.9.38),  448-50 
and  n.,  451 ;  see  also  under  France:  Great 
Britain;  — letters  to  (25.9.38),  397  andn., 
400-1;  —  Hitler’s  reply  (27.9.38),  420- 
3;— (28.9.38),  423,  425,  426;  see  also 
under  Godesberg  Meeting;  —  meetings, 
see  Berchtesgaden  Meeting;  Godes¬ 
berg  Meeting;  Munich  Conference; 
and  above  under  conversations;  —  memo¬ 
randum  (11.8.38),  265;  —  messages  (i4-9- 
38),  325-6;  —  (25.9-38)  399)  4)°;  ‘m^- 

summer  of  madness’,  speech  (10.6.36), 
8  n.;  Munich  Conference:  invitation  to, 
reception  of,  434-5; — policy  at,  criti- 


Chamberlain,  Neville  ( cont .) 

cisms  of,  452;  —  return  from,  acclama¬ 
tions  received,  449,  451-2.  See  also 
Benes,  Edvard:  Munich  Conference; 
Munich  Conference;  Mussolini,  letter 
to  (28.9.38),  423,  432,  see  also  above 
under  Conversations;  ‘peace  for  our 
time’,  speech  (30.9.38),  44,  451;  policy 
and  views,  3,  4  seqq.,  27,  44,  55,  74-7, 
102  seqq.,  1 13-15,  198,  275,  310-11  and 
n.,  33°)  337)  344  seqq.,  376,  377-81,  386, 
389-9 1 ,  399-40 1 ,  405 ;  see  also  above  con¬ 
versations,  and  below  speeches;  and 
Berchtesgaden  Meeting;  Godesberg 
Meeting;  Great  Britain:  Czecho¬ 
slovakia:  policy;  Munich  Conference; 
speeches— (21  and  22  Feb.  1938),  55; 

—  (14.3.38),  6411.,  74;— (24.3.38 

House  of  Commons),  74-6,  80-1,  86,  91, 
129,  167,  267;  —  (23.5.38  House  of 
Commons),  138-9;  —  (26.7.38  House  of 
Commons),  19412.,  200-2; — (16.9.38 
broadcast),  331 ;  — (27.9.38  broadcast), 
13-14,  76,  416-19; —  (28.9.38  House  of 
Commons),  14,  263,  310-11,  325,  334, 
341,  376,  389,  391,  423,  434-5;— 

( 20. q. 38),  451 ;  statements  to  press  (1 1.9. 
38),  275,  322;- (22.9.38),  376; 

—  (26-7.9.38),  405,  429;  Sudetenland, 

cession  of,  to  Germany,  views  on,  1 1 3-1 5, 
252,  33°,  343,  376-8o;  visits  to 

Berchtesgaden  (15.9.38),  see  Berchtes¬ 
gaden  Meeting;  and  above  ‘direct  action 
at  Berlin’;  —  to  Godesberg  (22-3.9.38), 
see  Godesberg  Meeting;  —  to  Munich 
(29-30.9.38),  see  Munich  Conference; 
and,  above,  Munich  Conference.  See  also 
under  Benes,  Edvard:  Munich  Confer¬ 
ence;  Roosevelt,  President  F.  D. : 
messages. 

Champetier  de  Ribes,  Auguste,  84, 363, 365. 

Charles,  Sir  Noel  H.  H.,  323  n. 

Chautemps,  Camille,  57,  345,  410. 

Cheb  (Eger),  1 20, 259-60, 31 1—12,374, 3795 

—  incident  (21.5.1938),  125-8,  138,  15 1. 

Chilston,  Viscount,  67  n.,  407  n. 

Christie,  Group  Captain,  266-7  n- 

Churchill,  Winston  S.,  116,  266  n.,  278-9, 

39912.,  415  m;  conversations — with 

Maisky,  278-9,  428;  see  also  under  Hen- 
lein,  Konrad:  conversations;  speeches 

—  (22.2.38),  55;  — (^-S-S8),  61;  — (24. 
3-38),  76;  —  (9.5.38),  168. 

Ciano,  Count  Galeazzo,  109  n.,  123  n., 
323  n.,  430  seqq.,  437,  438;  conversa¬ 
tions,  see  under  Perth,  Earl  of;  speech — 
(30.11.38),  431. 
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Clary-Aldringen,  Prince,  218. 

Colonies,  colonial  settlement  and  treaty 
revision,  5-6;  see  also  Germany:  colo¬ 
nies. 

Colson,  General  Louis  Antoine,  271  n. 
Communism,  ‘Crusade  against  Bolshe¬ 
vism’,  question  of,  364  and  n. ;  Germany, 
attitude  of  Nazi  leaders  to,  53,  300,  301, 
364- 

Communists,  see  under  Czechoslovakia; 
France. 

Comnen,  Nicolae  Petrescu,  132,  278,  279, 
280  and  n.,  433. 

Conference,  international,  proposals  for, 
7-8,  11,  68  andn.,  75,  195  n.,  219  n.,  279, 
324-5,  369,  37!-2,  399-40 1 ,  407,  414, 
425,  427—30,  432-4  and  n.;  question  of 
including  Italy,  Poland,  and  U.S.S.R., 
427  seqq. ;  see  also  Munich  Conference. 
See  also  under  Chamberlain,  Neville; 
Mussolini,  Benito;  Roosevelt,  Presi¬ 
dent  F.  D. ;  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  and  see  Munich  Confer¬ 
ence. 

Cooper,  A.  Duff,  168,  346,  393,  399  n. 
Corbin,  Charles,  68  n.,  324,  395,  429, 
449-50 ;  see  also  under  Halifax,  Viscount ; 
conversations. 

Cranborne,  Viscount,  168. 

Csaky,  Count  Istvan,  288,  293,  295  n., 
297  n.,  441. 

Czech,  Ludwig,  47,  79. 

Czechoslovakia : 

Activist  parties,  47,  52,  65  n.,  78-9, 
155  n. 

administrative  reform  bill,  179,  180, 
185,  186,  187,  206,  207,  208,  209,  210; 
see  also  below  Diets,  provincial, 
aircraft,  purchases  and  transfer  from 
U.S.S.R.,  see  under  U.S.S.R.:  Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

amnesty,  93  and  n. 

armed  forces,  77  and  n.,  353;  period  of 
military  service,  extension  of,  138,  156 
and  n.;  see  also  U.S.S.R.:  aircraft;  and 
below  defence;  fortifications;  mobiliza¬ 
tion;  Standrecht. 

attack  on,  by  Germany,  see  Germany: 

Czechoslovakia:  military  invasion. 
Austria,  see  under  Austria:  Anschluss, 
effects  of. 

Boundary  Commission,  see  below  fron¬ 
tiers:  International  Boundary  Com¬ 
mission. 

cantons,  proposal  to  create,  113,  225-6, 
245 ;  see  also  below  Switzerland : 
Government  promises. 


Czechoslovakia  ( cont .) 

Christian  Social  (Catholic)  Party,  47, 
79,  81,  160,  212,  216,  316. 
Communists,  52,  160,  228,  229. 
Constitution  and  State,  92,  119,  177, 
182,  316,  317,. 339,  .3575  Sudeten- 
deutsche  Fartei,  attitude  towards, 
48-9,  96,  1 00,  1 83 ;  see  also  below  under 
guarantee. 

crisis  (21  May  1938,  weekend  of),  122— 
46,  306-7,  309;  (13  Sept.  1938),  after 
Nuremberg  speech,  31 1  seqq.,  320 
seqq.;  see  also  Anglo-French  Policy: 
crisis;  Egerland:  revolt  in. 
defence,  plans  and  measures,  58—9,  103 
seqq.,  111  n.,  140,  189-90,  317,  366, 
392,  399,  421;  see  also  below  fortifica¬ 
tions;  mobilization;  Standrecht;  stra¬ 
tegic  position. 

democratic  system  of,  135,  182,  217, 
305,  35374- 

demonstrations,  100,  179—80,  253—4, 
366—8 ;  see  also  below  incidents,  and  also 
Sudeten  Germans  :  demonstrations, 
destruction  of,  Anglo-French  policy  of 
preventing,  103  seqq.,  134-5;  Hitler’s 
decision  and  Hews  on,  8,  50,  105,  142, 
143,  144,  146,  262,  395;  see  also  War: 
Czechoslovakia. 

Diets,  provincial,  proposals  regarding, 
180,  185,  186,  210-11,  216 ;  see  also 
Sudetenland  :  Volkstag,  and  above  ad¬ 
ministrative  reform  bill, 
economic  situation  and  problems,  216- 
17,  226,  393  n.,  421—2,  see  also  under 
Sudetenland:  cession  of. 
elections,  52,  80,  81,  306;  local,  93,  1 19- 
20,  122,  136,  147,  150-1,  154,  171-2; 
—  results,  154,  159-60. 

Emergency,  State  of,  declared  (18.9.38), 
317- 

federal  state,  proposals  for,  88,  1 14,  136; 
see  also  below  Switzerland :  as  model, 
and  Sudeten  Germans:  autonomy; 
Sudetendeutsche  Partei  :  autonomy, 
foreign  policy,  42-3,  59-60,  132  n.;  re¬ 
orientation  of,  demands  for,  80,  90, 
95)  96,  109,  1 17,  1 18  n.,  248-9,  265  n., 
329)  346)  413;  see  also  U.S.S.R.: 
Czechoslovakia :  alliance,  and  below 
neutrality. 

fortifications,  51,  59,  104,  140,  142,  145, 

r48=  3i7,  333,  374-5,  38L  421,  424, 

440  and  n. 

‘Fourth  Plan’  (7.9.38),  221,  239-50,  251, 
*5*-3,  262,  303-4,  310,  316,  335,  383; 
Varlsbad  Programme,  comparison 
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Czechoslovakia  ( cont .) 

‘Fourth  Plan’  (cont.) 
with,  240—9,  252  and  n.\  SdP.  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Government,  249-50  and 
n.,  313,  317;  —  breakdown  of,  250, 
253.  254-6,  257-8,  259-62,  323;  re¬ 
actions  to,  248  seqq.,  254-5,  256;  see 
also  Moravska  Ostrava;  Times, 
The :  leading  article  (7.9.38). 

France,  see  Anglo-French  Policy; 
France:  Czechoslovakia;  Military 
Assistance:  from  France;  Treaty 
Obligations:  French. 

frontiers,  40,  42,  148  and  227,  252, 
365,  441,  442  n.,  444;  Godesberg 
meeting,  new  line,  discussions  regard¬ 
ing,  377-9;  International  Boundary 
Commission,  377,  383-4,  388,  394 
and  n.,  395,  412-14,  420;  Munich 
Agreement  terms  regarding,  444;  see 
also  Germany  :  Czechoslovakia :  troop 
movements;  and  above  fortifications; 
and  below  incidents. 

German  Agrarian  Party,  47,  78,  1 1 9, 
160,  216,  316. 

German  Social  Democratic  Party,  47, 
53,  79,  100,  154,  158,  160,  229,  253; 
—  memorandum  to  Runciman  Mis¬ 
sion,  215-17. 

Germany,  see  under  Germany:  Czecho¬ 
slovakia;  Hitler,  Adolf;  Sudeten- 
deutsche  Partei,  and  below  under 
guarantee. 

Government:  Anglo-French  proposals 
(19.9.38),  reactions  to,  see  under 
Anglo-French  Policy:  proposals; 
Cabinet:  meetings,  98, 121, 18212.,  239, 
353, 363-55  364-5 ;  —  nationalities  and 
SdP.,  proposed  representation  in, 
179,  1 8 1 ;  —  composition  of,  under 

Hodza,  47,  78-9;— under  Syrovy, 
367-8;  consultation  with  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  France,  question  of  (Sept. 
1938),  340,  353,  365,  438;  Hodza, 
resignation  of,  367;  negotiations,  see 
under  Runciman  Mission;  Sudeten- 
deutsche  Partei:  Government;  and 
below  under  political  parties:  minis¬ 
terial;  policy  of,  42-3,  52,  57  n., 
59-60,  79,  80-2,  87-8,  1 12-13,  1 19— 
21,  177  seqq.,  185-7,  206-10,  221-7, 
234,  238-50,  257,  259-60,  303-5, 

315,  31?-18,  338-40,  353-4,  357, 
392-3,  400,  413-14, 446-7 ;  —  arbitra¬ 
tion,  proposal  for,  353,  354,  355,  356, 
414;  — bad  faith,  German  allegations 
of,  43,  385,  400,  403,  405;—  sup- 


Czechoslovakia  (cont.) 

Government  (cont.) 

port  from  Bohemia  and  Slovakia, 
316-17;  see  also  under  Godesberg 
Meeting  :  memorandum ;  Sudeten 
Germans;  Sudetendeutsche  Partei; 
Sudetenland;  and  above  administra¬ 
tive  reform  bill;  ‘Fourth  Plan’;  and 
below  language  law;  minorities; 
Nationalities  Statute;  nationality 
policy;  ‘Third  Plan’;  Syrovy,  367-8. 
See  also  Anglo-French  Policy: 
Czechoslovakia;  and  under  Runciman 
Mission;  Sudeten  Germans:  Sude¬ 
tendeutsche  Partei;  Sudetenland. 
Great  Britain,  see  under  Chamberlain, 
Neville;  Great  Britain. 
guarantee:  against  unprovoked  aggres¬ 
sion,  see  under  Anglo-French  Policy: 
proposals  (19.9.38) ;  by  Great  Britain, 
see  under  Great  Britain  :  Czecho¬ 
slovakia;  by  Hitler,  to  Czech  State, 
403,  421,  422;  international,  pro¬ 
posal  for,  413,  414,  421,  422,  444. 
Hungary,  see  under  Hungary. 
incidents,  53,  100,  253-4;  see  a^so  un^er 
Cheb  (Eger);  Egerland;  Germany: 
Press;  Komotau;  Moravska  Os¬ 
trava;  Sudeten  Germans:  demon¬ 
strations;  Sudetenland:  incidents; 
and  above  demonstrations,  and  below 
meetings. 

Italy,  see  under  Italy;  Mussolini,  Benito, 
language  law  and  bill,  89,  92,  160,  179, 
180,  186,  206,  207,  208,  217,  222  n., 
225-6,  246. 

Magyars,  155,  256,  290,  292,  296,  441; 
see  also  under  Hungary:  Czecho¬ 
slovakia:  minorities, 
martial  law,  see  below,  Standrecht. 
mediation,  see  Great  Britain  :  Czecho¬ 
slovakia:  mediation;  Runciman  Mis¬ 
sion. 

meetings,  banning  of,  and  incidents,  80, 
82,  93,  312,  317. 

military  assistance  to,  see  Military 
Assistance. 

military  invasion,  by  Germany,  see  under 
Germany:  Czechoslovakia, 
minorities,  73,  108,  135-6,  208,  305  and 
n.,  318,  385,  421,  441-2,  444;  Agree¬ 
ment  of  18  Feb.  1937)  47)  52-3)  78) 
81,  216;  cultural  privileges  of  208-9, 
246;  German,  see  Sudeten  Germans; 
Sudetendeutsche  Partei;  Sudeten¬ 
land;  German  anti-Nazi  minority,  see 
Sudeten  Germans:  loyal,  and  above 
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minorities  {cont.) 

Activist  Parties;  Magyar,  see  above 
Magyars;  see  also  Hungary:  Czecho¬ 
slovakia; —  minorities;  Minorities 
Statute,  proposed,  80,  81,  95  and  n.; 
see  also  below  Nationalities  Statute; 
Minority  Protection  Treaty  (10.9. 19), 
41,  51,  57  n.,  81,  162  n.,  208;  Polish, 
66  n.,  81,  133,  155,  256,  441;  see  also 
under  Poland:  Czechoslovakia.  See 
also  Slovakia:  autonomy,  and  below 
Nationalities;  nationality  policy, 
mobilization  (23.9.38),  341  and  n.,  386— 
7  and  n.,  390  and  n.,  392,  430  and  n.; 
partial  (May  1938),  124-5,  127,  I36, 
139  and  n.,  142,  147,  159,  402;  — 
countermanding  of,  147,  149,  15 1; 
rumours  of,  63  and  n.,  189-90,  317  n. 
See  also  below,  Standrecht. 

Munich  Conference  and  Agreement,  see 
Munich  Conference. 

Nationalities  Bill,  186,  206-7,  208. 
Nationalities  Statute,  87  n.,  95,  119, 
1 20-1,  154,  156,  177  seqq.,  194,  195; 
negotiations  regarding,  177—84;  see 
also  SuDETENDEUTSCHE  PaRTEI  : 
Government:  negotiations. 
Nationality  Policy,  Memorandum  on, 
91-2,  93;  see  also  above  administrative 
reform  bill;  language  law;  minorities; 
Nationalities  Bill;  Nationalities  Sta¬ 
tute,  and  below  ‘State  of  Nationali¬ 
ties’. 

neutrality,  status  of,  proposed,  78,  90 
and  n.,  149  and  n.,  191,  197,  228,  343, 
348-9;  see  also  above  foreign  policy; 
reorientation  of. 

Parliament,  debates  in,  77—8,  81,  181, 
187,  210;  see  also  Sudetenland: 
Volkstag,  and  above  Diets,  provincial, 
partition  of,  see  Sudetenland  :  cession  of ; 

Times,  The :  leading  article  (7.9.38). 
plebiscite,  see  under  Sudetenland. 
Poland,  see  under  Poland. 
police,  80  n.,  120;  see  also  Sudeten 
Germans:  Freiwillige  Schutzdienst ; 
Sudetenland  :  order,  responsibility 
for:  —  police;  and  above  incidents, 
political  parties:  anti-Government  and 
German,  see  above  Activist  Parties; 
Christian  Socialist  (Catholic)  Party; 
German  Agrarian  Party;  German 
Social  Democratic  Party;  and  also 
Slovakia:  autonomy;  Sudeten- 

deutsche  Partei;  ministerial,  119, 
160,  177,  181,  218,  219,  365;  negotia- 
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political  parties  {cont.) 

tions  with,  177,  178,  210,  218,  219, 
223,  353- 

political  situation,  38,  78-83,  160,  181, 
367-8. 

population,  exchange,  of  330,  347-8, 
392 ;  see  also  under  Sudetenland. 

press,  comments  and  reactions,  58,  77, 
78,  93,  100  andn.,  112,  122,  150,  155- 
6,  178-80,  183,  197-8,  223,  233,  259, 
353,  366;  — to  Carlsbad  Programme, 
97-100,  178;  to  SdP.  memorandum 
(7.6.38),  184-6. 

pressure  on,  see  under  Anglo-French 
Policy. 

public  opinion,  119,  178,  180,  222  andn., 
223-4,  225,  239,  250  n.,  253,  258,  313, 
339,  353,  365-8- 

Runciman  Mission,  see  Runciman  Mis¬ 
sion. 

Standrecht,  proclamation  of,  259,  312, 

‘State  of  Nationalities’,  use  of  phrase, 
1 10  n.,  hi,  1 12,  185  n. 

strategic  position,  61-2,  72  and  n.,  103 
seqq.,  ill,  131-4,  144,  333-4,  348, 
353,  354,  364,  375,  397  «•;  see  also 
Military  Assistance;  and  above  de¬ 
fence  plans;  fortifications. 

Sudeten  Germans,  party-  and  territory, 
see  Sudeten  Germans;  Sudeten- 
deutsche  Partei;  Sudetenland. 

Switzerland,  as  model  of  federal  state, 
90  n.,  149,  1 91  n. ;  Government  pro¬ 
mises  and  Hews,  40,  108,  225—6,  245; 
SdP.  views,  48,  78,  233 ;  see  also  above 
cantons;  federal  state;  neutrality 
status. 

tension  in,  122  seqq.,  227-33,  438;  see 
also  Sudetenland:  incidents;  and 
above  crisis;  incidents;  mobiliza¬ 
tion. 

‘Third  Plan’  (24.8.38),  221-7,  233,  234; 
counter-proposals  of  SdP.,  235-6  and 
n.,  237. 

T reaties ;  Franco-Czechoslovak  Treaty  of 
Mutual  Guarantee  (Locarno  1.12.25), 
see  under  France:  Czechoslovakia; 
German-Czechoslovak  Treaty  of 
arbitration  (Locarno  16.10.25),  see 
under  Germany:  Czechoslovakia; 
U.S.S.R. :  Czechoslovak  Pact  of  mu¬ 
tual  assistance  (16.5.35),  see  under 
U.S.S.R.:  Czechoslovakia . 

treaty  obligations  to,  see  under  Treaty 
Obligations. 
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U.S.S.R.,  see  under  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics. 

See  also  Anglo-French  Policy;  Benes, 
Edvard ;  Bohemia  ;  Chamberlain, 
Neville;  Hitler,  Adolf;  Hodza, 
Milan ;  Military  Assistance  ;  Mora¬ 
via;  Slovakia;  War. 

Czernin,  Count,  218,  258. 


Daily  Mail,  interviews  with,  15 1-2,  155, 
169-70,  351;  see  also  Price,  G.  Ward; 
Rothermere,  Lord ;  and  under  Henlein, 
Konrad:  interviews;  Hitler,  Adolf: 
interviews;  Hodza,  Milan:  interviews 
with  Press. 

Daladier,  Edouard,  101  seqq.,  134,  337  and 
n.,  341  seqq.,  350,  353,  360  seqq.,  393  seqq., 
409-11,  433  and  n.,  435,  436,  437,  440, 
441,  442  re.,  445,  449-50,  451;  appeal 
to  Chamberlain  (13.9.38),  323-4;  con¬ 
versations —  with  Halifax,  192,  195, 

1 96,  202  n. ;  Munich  Conference,  436, 
438,  440,  441,  442  re.,  445;  — return 
from  Munich,  451;  Prime  Minister, 
government  formed  by,  84—5  and  re., 
174;  speeches,  84-5,  195  re.,  269.  See 
also  Anglo-French  Policy;  and  under 
Chamberlain,  Neville ;  Roosevelt, 
President  F.  D. :  messages. 

Danzig,  17. 

Daranyi,  Kalman,  65  re.,  288,  289,  292. 

Davies,  Joseph  E,  131  re. 

De  La  Warr,  Earl,  371. 

de  Lacroix,  Victor,  see  Lacroix,  Victor  de. 

Delbos,  Yvon,  55—6  and  re. ;  Conversations 
—  withNeurath  (3.12.  37),  16;  Speeches 
(25.2.38),  55-6. 

Derer,  Ivan,  52,  156. 

Dieckhoff,  Hans  Heinrich,  273  re., 
416  re. 

Dimitrijevic,  Mitu,  180. 

Dirksen,  Herbert  von,  108  re.,  109  re., 
1  i6re.,  192  re.,  197, 264  re., 33ore.,33ire. Re¬ 
ports —  (10.7.38),  17-18,  190;  (18.7. 

38),  19—20;  see  also  under  Chamberlain, 
Neville :  Conversations. 

Disarmament,  Chamberlain— Hitler  con¬ 
versation  on,  447-8. 

Donosti,  Mario  (pseud.),  286  re.,  287  re., 
442  re. 

Driscoll,  Joseph,  report  on  British  policy, 
1 13— 14;  see  also  under  Chamberlain, 
Neville:  conversations. 

Duff  Cooper,  A.,  see  Cooper,  A.  Duff. 

Dunglass,  Lord,  434. 
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Eden,  Anthony,  168;  resignation,  7-8,  14, 
55,  58;  speech  (25.6.37  House  of  Com¬ 
mons),  23. 

Eger,  see  Cheb. 

Egerland,  339;  revolt  in,  311-13,  315, 
318,  330  re.,  412,  413,  423;  see  also  Cheb. 

Eire,  position  of  compared  with  Sudeten- 
land,  170. 

Eisenlohr,  Ernst,  48  re.,  49  and  re.,  56  re., 
57  re.,  63  re.,  65  and  re.,  97  re.,  99  re.,  1 1 2  and 
re.,  120  re.,  124  re.,  136  and  n.,  141  and  re., 
155  re.,  186  re.,  373  re.;  conversations  — 
with  Benes,  49  re.,  57  re.; — with  Hodza, 
57  re. ;  Sudetendeutsche  Partei,  contacts 
with,  49,  65  and  re.,  66-7. 

Enhofer,  Herr,  78. 

Erdmannsdorff,  Otto  von,  297  re. 

Estonia,  minorities,  German,  37. 

Europe,  Central  and  Eastern,  see  under 
Chamberlain,  Neville. 

Fabricius,  Wilhelm,  276  re.,  278  re.,  280-1  re. 

Falkenau,  312. 

Faucher,  General  Eugene,  368  re. 

Feiling,  Keith,  106  re.,  325  re.,  412. 

Firebrace,  Lieut-Col.  R.  C.  W.  G.,  132  re. 

Flandin,  Pierre  Etienne,  56,  409  re.,  436. 

Force,  use  of,  see  War,  and  under  Chamber- 
lain,  Neville. 

Forster,  Albert,  232  and  re. 

Four-Power  Conference,  see  Conference, 
international,  proposals  for;  Munich 
Conference. 

‘Fourth  Plan’  (7.9.38),  see  under  Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

France: 

Armaments  and  armed  forces,  28,  173, 
271,  322  re.,  345,  392,  396,  409-10, 
436;  see  also  under  Military  Assis¬ 
tance;  Rearmament:  France,  and 
below  Maginot  Line,  strategic  position. 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  debates  — 
(25-6.2.1938),  55-7;  —  (12.4.38), 

84-5. 

Civil  defence,  396. 

Communists,  32,  172,  409  and  re. 
Czechoslovakia,  83,  172-6;  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  joint  policy  and  negotiations,  see 
Anglo-French  Policy;  policy,  29-3 1 , 
41-3;  45)  55-7)  68-70,  91,  114-15, 
125  and  re.,  129-30,  13 1-5,  i53-4, 
195  re.,  269-76,  320-4,  327  re.,  345, 

358-63,  393-5,  409-11)  423-6,  428; 
proposals  (28.9.38),  423—6;  see  also 
Anglo-French  Policy;  Military 
Assistance;  Treaty  Obligations:  to 
Czechoslovakia;  relations  with,  survey 
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France  ( cont .) 

Czechoslovakia  (cont.) 

of,  41-3,  44-5;  Treaty  of  Mutual 
Guarantee  (Locarno,  1.12.25),  29,41, 
45,  86,  90,  195  and  n.;  treaty  obliga¬ 
tions  and  repudiation  of,  see  under 
Military  Assistance;  Treaty  Obli¬ 
gations;  see  also  Lacroix,  Victor  de; 
Osusky,  Stefan. 

foreign  policy,  26-32,  55-7,  68-70,  84-5, 
172,  173-6. 

Germany,  402;  Franco-German  Declar¬ 
ation  (6.12.38),  450;  see  also  Anglo- 
French  Policy:  Germany;  Fran^ois- 
Poncet,  Andre;  Welczeck,  Johannes 
von;  and  below  Great  Britain:  Joint 
Declaration. 

Government :  Blum,  68,  69  n.,  84,  1 74  n. ; 
Cabinet  meetings,  344,  345,  350,  362- 
3,  393~5>  409-11;  Daladier,  84,  174, 
270,  365- 

Great  Britain,  25-33,  169,  449-5°; 
foreign  policies,  comparison  of,  25-33, 
449;  Joint  Declaration  (30.9.38),  by 
Chamberlain  and  Hitler,  reactions  to, 
449-50;  military  support,  question  of 
pledging,  see  under  Military  Assis¬ 
tance:  to  France;  see  also  below  Staff 
talks;  relations  with,  change  in,  25— 
33;  Staff  talks,  102  and  n.,  107;  — 
air  staffs,  71,  73,  102  and  n.;  treaty 
obligations,  British,  31,  71,  130,  399, 
408;  see  also  Military  Assistance: 
to  France.  See  also  Anglo-French 
Policy;  Corbin,  Charles;  Phipps,  Sir 
Eric. 

industrial  conditions,  26,  32,  62,  84-5, 
102  k.,  172-3,  269-71,  see  also  below 
strikes. 

Italy,  429,  see  also  under  Anglo-French 
Policy. 

Maginot  Line,  73,  130,  271  and  n.,  284, 
392  n.,  395. 

Poland,  132-4;  Franco-Polish  Treaty 
(1921),  86,  133  n. 

political  situation,  26,  32,  68,  84-5, 
J72-3>  270-1. 

press,  comments  and  reactions,  130,  141, 

1 74-6,  270,  350-1,  436. 

public  opinion,  172-6,  326-7,  350,  351, 
436. 

Spain,  Civil  War,  reactions  to,  70  n. 

strategic  position,  26,  27-33,  see  also 
Military  Assistance. 

strikes  and  labour  unrest,  62,  68,  84, 
269-71,  see  also  above  industrial  condi¬ 
tions. 


France  (cont.) 

U.S.S.R. :  Treaty  of  Mutual  Assistance 
(2.5-35)5  56,  85-6,  122  n.,  131. 

See  also  under  League  of  Nations  : 
Czechoslovak  problem;  War. 

Franco  y  Bahamonde,  General  Francisco, 
Caudillo  of  Spain,  447—8. 

Frangois-Poncet,  Andre,  137  n,  300-1, 
423—6,433;  conversations  —  with  Hitler 
(28.9.38),  424-6,  431;  — with  Ribben- 
trop,  1 10— 1 1  n.,  129,  1 91  n.,  195  n.,  427; 
see  also  under  Bonnet,  Georges :  telegram. 

Frank,  Karl  Hermann,  39,  47,  65,  66  and 
n.,  1 52-3  w.,  179  w.,  18411.,  191,211  n.,  228, 
229  and  n.,  230,  234,  239,  250,  252 
254>  259-60,  313,  314;  letter  to  Daily 
Telegraph  (11.4.38),  88—9;  Runciman 
Mission,  attitude  to  and  negotiations 
with,  213,  214,  215,  219  and n.,  220,  230; 
speeches,  78,  231;  see  also  under  Hodza, 
Milan:  Conversations. 

Franke,  Emil,  177-8. 

Freikorps,  see  under  Sudeten  Germans. 

Freiwillige  Schutzdienst,  see  under  Sudeten 
Germans. 

Frossard,  Louis,  270. 

Gallacher,  William,  435. 

Gamelin,  General  Maurice  Gustave,  70  n., 
133,  271  n.,  360,  371  n.,  396,  397  and  n., 
398  n..  399. 

Garvin,  J.  L.,  187. 

Gaus,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  330  n.,  333  n., 
382. 

Gayda,  Virginio,  286. 

Gedye,  G.  E.  R.,  99,  100  and  n.,  239  n. 

George  VI,  King  of  Great  Britain,  191. 

German  Empire,  329  n.,  imperial  insignia, 
return  of,  to  Nuremberg,  299,  307. 

Germany : 

armed  forces,  143,  227  and  n.,  282-4, 
307;— Air  Force,  59,  145,282-4,351; 
—  Generals  and  military  advisers,  atti¬ 
tude  of,  146  and  n.,  256  and  n.,  282-4, 
297>  298,  325  n.,  415  n.;  see  also  Hitler 
Adolf:  Conferences,  and  below  Su¬ 
preme  Command; —  mobilization,  227 
n.,  264,  271  n.,  415,  423,  426,  427, 
431-2,  434,  439;  see  also  under  Mus¬ 
solini,  Benito:  Hitler,  request  to;  — 
Navy,  145, 162;  —  Supreme  Command 
of  the  Armed  Forces  (OKW),  93  n., 
227  «•>.  282,  289,  298,  374,  415;  — 
conditions  of  cession  of  Sudetenland, 
374~5 !  see  also  above  Generals.  See  also 
‘Operation  Green’  ;  ‘Operation 
Red’;  Sudetenland:  occupation, 
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Germany  {coni.) 

Armed  Forces  ( cont .) 

military;  and  below  Czechoslovakia: 
military  invasion ; — troop  movements : 
military  measures. 

Belgium,  see  under  Belgium. 

Colonies,  claims  to,  5-6,  18,  53,  1 1 4  n., 
167,  391- 

conference,  secret,  5.1 1.37,  2  and  n.,  8, 
11-12,  50,  61-2,  449;  see  also  Hoss- 
bach  Memorandum. 

Czechoslovakia:  assurances  of  March 
1938,  62-5,  71,  74  and  n.,  77,  80; 
attack  on,  see  below  military  invasion; 
economic  pressure,  70,  72  and  n.; 
intervention  essential  to  settlement  of 
Sudeten  problem,  231,  234,  235,  320; 
military  invasion:  directives,  142-6, 
322  n.,  375;  see  also  Hitler,  Adolf; 
Jodl,  Colonel-General  Alfred ;  ‘Oper¬ 
ation  Green’;  ‘Operation  Red’;  — 
fear  of:  — May  1938,  122-5,  129,  I3G 
135,  140,  228;  — Sept.  1938,  314,  317, 
322, 325. 34G  386,  41 1 ;  —  ‘incident’  as 
justification,  141, 144,282-3,322  n., — 
2  October,  latest  date  for,  see  below  time¬ 
table; —  preparations,  227  andn.,  264 
and  n.,  265,  282-5,  322  n .,  337-8,  373- 
4,  414-16;  —  time-table,  2  October 
as  latest  date,  143  and  n.,  144,  162-3, 
256  n.,  282-4,  322  n.,  378,  379  n.,  41 1, 
414-15,  423,  430,  432-3,  437,  439, 
see  also  below  ultimatum.  See  also 
Aggression;  Anglo-French  Policy: 
warnings;  Great  Britain:  Germany: 
warnings;  Jodl,  Colonel-General 
Alfred:  memorandum;  War;  and 
below  troop  movements;  policy  to¬ 
wards,  60,  61-7,  105,  1 09-1 1,  140-6, 
192,  231—2;  see  also  Berchtesgaden 
Meeting  :  discussion ;  Godesberg 
Meeting  :  memorandum ;  Hitler, 
Adolf:  Czechoslovakia;  Munich 

Conference;  reprisals,  threat  of,  312 
n. ;  time-limit  for  settlement  of  Sude¬ 
ten  problem,  102,  141,  143,  231,  232, 
256  n.,  378,  408;  see  also  under  Hitler, 
Adolf;  and  above  military  invasion: 
time-table;  and  below  ultimatum; 
Treaty  of  Arbitration  (Locarno, 
16.10.25),  41-2,  63  and  n.,  64  and  n., 
354,  383,  406;  troop  movements  on 
frontier  of,  77  n.,  122-4  an d  i5ij 

337-8,  373-4,  3795  ultimatum,  to  ex¬ 
pire  on  28.9.38,  399  n.,  401,  403,  408, 
420,  427,  430,  431  n.,  437.  See  also 
Anglo-French  Policy:  Germany; 


Germany  (cont.) 

Czechoslovakia  (cont.) 

Berchtesgaden  Meeting  :  Eisen- 
lohr,  Ernst;  Godesberg  Meeting; 
Hitler,  Adolf:  Czechoslovakia; 
Mastny,  Vojtech;  Munich  Confer¬ 
ence  ;  Sudetendeutsche  Partei  ; 
Germany. 

defences.  Western,  62,  140,  143,  146 
and  n.,  188,  284,  307  and  n.,  395,  416; 
see  also  below  strategic  position, 
economic  position,  300,  302. 
foreign  policy,  53,  77. 

Germans  abroad,  see  Volksdeutsch; 
Volksdeutsche  Mittelstelle  ;  and 
below  minorities. 

Great  Britain,  see  Great  Britain  : 
Germany;  and  also  Anglo-French 
Policy:  Germany;  Berlin:  tension 
in;  Chamberlain,  Neville;  Hitler, 
Adolf. 

Italy,  see  under  Italy. 
military  measures,  188,  227,  271,  408. 
See  also  above  Armed  Forces :  mobiliza¬ 
tion;  Czechoslovakia:  military  in¬ 
vasion  :  —  troop  movements, 
minorities  in  other  countries,  see  under 
Czechoslovakia;  Estonia;  Hun¬ 
gary;  Italy;  Latvia;  Poland; 
Sudeten  Germans  ;  Sudeten¬ 
deutsche  Partei;  Sudetenland. 
mobilization,  see  above  under  Armed 
Forces. 

Nazi  regime,  characteristics  of,  3,  4;  — 
compared  with  Sparta,  1  n.  See  also 
under  Great  Britain  :  Germany. 
Nuremberg  Congress,  see  Nuremberg 
Congress,  and  under  Goebbels,  Josef: 
speeches;  Goring,  Field-Marshal  H. : 
speeches;  Hitler,  Adolf:  speeches. 
Poland,  see  under  Poland. 
press,  comments  and  reactions,  55, 

98,  no,  122,  137-8,  140,  149  n.,  160, 
162,  170,  178,  187,  188-90,  19 1,  204- 
5,  210,  226-7,  238,  255,  308,  351-2, 
376-7,  446;  incidents  and  terrorism, 
reports  of,  53,  98,  126-7,  136-7,  138 
and  n.,  189,  21412.,  231  and  n.,  268, 
338,  376. 

propaganda,  39,  137-8,  140,  144,  161, 
164  seqq.,  188  seqq.,  258,  308,  392, 
446. 

public  opinion,  308,  327,  376,  408-9  and 

tL,  447  ^*3  45 1  • 

rearmament,  see  under  Rearmament. 
strategic  position,  10—12,  20,  140  seqq. 
U.S.S.R.,  see  under  U.S.S.R. 
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Germany  ( cont .) 

U.S.S.R.  (cont.) 

See  also  under  Chamberlain,  Neville; 
Military  Assistance;  Rhineland; 
Runciman  Mission  ;  Self-determina¬ 
tion. 

Godesberg  Meeting  (22-3.9.38),  331,  352, 
355.  365.  377— 91 ;  Chamberlain’s  pro¬ 
posals,  377;  Hitler’s  demands,  378-g; 
see  also  below  memorandum;  letters- — - 
Chamberlain  to  Hitler,  380-1,  386; 
Hitler  to  Chamberlain,  382-5;  memo¬ 
randum,  German  (23.9.38),  386,  387-9, 
400,  402-3,  420-3;  —  Chamberlain’s  re¬ 
actions  to,  6  n.,  389-90;  — publication  of, 
397 ;  —  rejection  of  —  by  Czechoslovakia, 
392-3,  399,  420-3;  — by  France,  395; 

—  by  Great  Britain,  393.  See  also  under 
Anglo-French  Policy;  Czecho¬ 
slovakia:  frontiers;  Sudetenland:  ces¬ 
sion  ;  —  occupation ;  —  plebiscite ;  Wil¬ 
son,  Sir  Henry. 

Goebbels,  Josef,  321;  speeches — (29.5.38 
Dessau),  160-1;  (21.6.38  Berlin),  188; 
(10.9.38  Nuremberg),  301. 

Goring,  Field-Marshal  Hermann,  102, 143, 
265  n.,  271,  294,  426,  432,  437  442  n. ; 

conversations  —  see  under  Henderson, 
Sir  Nevile;  Mastny,  Vojtech;  speeches 

—  (1.3.38),  59  and  n.,  (1.5.38),  164-5; 
(10.9.38  Nuremberg),  258,  302-3;  visit, 
to  London,  proposed,  192,  197  and  n. 

Grandi,  Count  Dino,  108  n.,  431. 

Great  Britain: 

Armaments,  28,  263  n. 

Armed  Forces,  32,  74,  115,  398,  405; 

—  conscription,  question  of,  30,  398-9 ; 

—  expeditionary  force,  difficulties  re¬ 
garding,  31-2,  102;  Navy,  274; — 
mobilization  (28.9.38),  399  and  n., 
416  n.,  420,  430;^  also  below  under 
Germany:  Naval  Agreement.  See  also 
Military  Assistance;  Rearmament. 

civil  defence,  31,  1 1 5,  169,  392,  417. 
Conservative  Party,  167-8. 
Czechoslovakia:  bad  faith,  German 
allegations  of,  43—4;  France,  joint 
policy  and  negotiations,  see  Anglo- 
French  Policy;  guarantee,  question 
of,  69-70,  71  and  n.,  102,  130,  167, 

337)  343-4)  348.  35b  378J  — re¬ 
fusal  of,  74-5,  76,  107,  130;  see  also 
under  Anglo-French  Policy:  pro¬ 
posals  to  Czechoslovak  Government 
mediation,  proposals  re¬ 
garding,  76,  86,  87-8,  148-9,  192-205, 
263 ;  —  initiative  to  be  taken  by  Czecho- 


Great  Britain  (cont.) 

Czechoslovakia  (cont.) 

Slovak  Government,  86-7,  194,  196, 
202,  204; — Runciman  Mission,  see 
Runciman  Mission;  military  assis¬ 
tance,  see  under  Military  .Assistance  ; 
moral  responsibility '  towards,  40-1, 
198,  202  and  n.,  239,  337;  peaceful 
solution,  as  main  objective,  17—25, 
106,  1 14,  191,  230  «.,  26412.,  376,  417; 
see  also  below  Germany:  legitimate 
means;  and  Peaceful  Change;  War; 
policy,  1 0 1 ,  1 13-15)  128-9,  J37) 

148-9.  x53>  192  seqq.,  200-5,  263  seqq., 
271-2,  274-6,  321-2,  393,  404-5, 
4 1 1  - 1 3 ;  —  motives  of,  43—4, 1 98  n. ;  see 
also  above  peaceful  solution ;  —  state¬ 
ments  of,  74-7, 138-9, 263, 267-8,  275, 
356,  380-1,  404-5,  411-13;  aide- 
memoire  for  French  Government 
(22.3.38),  71-4,  91;  Foreign  Office 
statement  (26.9.38),  404;  see  also 
under  War:  Great  Britain;  see  also 
Anglo-French  Policy;  Berchtes- 
gaden  Meeting;  Chamberlain, 
Neville:  policy;  —  speeches;  Godes¬ 
berg  Meeting;  Munich  Confer¬ 
ence;  Runciman  Mission;  and  above 
guarantee;  mediation;  and  below  pro¬ 
posals;  proposals  (27.9.38),  412-14, 
423; — Czechoslovak  Goverment,  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  criticisms,  413—14;  see 
also  British  Legion;  Czechoslo- 
vaklv:  frontiers,  International  Boun¬ 
dary  Commission;  Sudetenland: 
evacuation;  —  occupation,  time-table ; 
—  safeguards;  relations  with,  survey 
of,  40-1 ;  Runciman  Mission,  see 
Runciman  Mission.  See  also  Chamber- 
lain,  Neville;  Halifax,  Viscount; 
Henderson,  Sir  Nevile ;  Masaryk, 
Jan;  Newton,  Basil;  Simon,  Sir  John; 
Wilson,  Sir  Horace. 

foreign  policy,  4-33,  80-1 ;  see  also  above 
Czechoslovakia:  policy;  traditional, 
8—9,  12,  13;  see  also  Balance  of 
Power. 

France,  see  Anglo-French  Policy; 
Corbin,  Charles;  France:  Great 
Britain;  Military  Assistance :  to 
France;  Munich  Conference; 
Phipps,  Sir  Eric;  and  above  armed 
forces :  expeditionary  force. 

Germany,  4  seqq.,  17  seqq.,  14911.,  190-2, 
204,  402,  447-50;  demarche  (Berlin, 
May  1938))  see  under  Anglo-French 
Policy:  Germany;  Henderson,  Sir 
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Great  Britain  ( cont ,) 

Germany  {cont.) 

Nevile;  Joint  Declaration  (30.9.38), 
448-50  and  n.,  451;  see  also  under 
Chamberlain,  Neville;  Hitler; 
France:  Great  Britain;  legitimate 
means,  insistence  on,  6-7,  15,  16-25, 
192,  264  and  n.,  see  also  below  warnings ; 
memorandum  to  Hitler  (11.8.38), 
265;  Naval  Agreement  (18.6.35), 
6,  18,  162,  306,  329,  448,  449; 
Nazi  regime,  attitude  to,  3,  4-6; 
warnings  against  aggression  and  con¬ 
sequent  war,  137  and  n .,  268,  269,  272, 
274)  321,  329)  397  »•,  4QI  and  n->  4°4) 
408,  425  and  n.,;  see  also  under  Anglo- 
French  Policy:  Germany.  See  also 
Anglo-French  Policy:  Germany; 
Berlin;  Dirksen,  Herbert  von; 
Henderson,  Sir  Nevile;  Hitler, 
Adolf:  Great  Britain;  Ribbentrop, 
Joachim  von:  Great  Britain;  and  below 
under  press,  censorship. 

Government,  Cabinet  meetings,  134  72., 
268,  334,  336-7,  346,  393,  396. 

Italy,  18,  427  seqq. ;  see  also  Grandi, 
Count  Dino;  Mussolini,  Benito; 
Perth,  Earl  of. 

Labour  Party,  76,  168-9,  321  n.,  351, 
435- 

Liberal  Party,  168,  199-200,  435. 
pacifists,  165-6,  171,435. 

Parliament,  debates  in,  55,  74-6,  1 1 3 — 
14,  138-9)  1 99-203,  214  434-5- 

press,  censorship  demanded  by  Ger¬ 
many,  15-16,  22;  comments  and  re¬ 
actions,  55,  118-19,  141,  164,  169-72, 
351;  see  also  Daily  Mail,  Times 
The. 

public  opinion,  19,  21-2,  23,  164-72, 
190,  194,  266-7,  268  n.,  275  n.,  326-7, 
351,  450,  451-2;  see  also  above  pacifists, 
press. 

rearmament,  see  under  Rearmament, 
and  above  Armaments  and  Armed 
Forces. 

U.S.S.R.,  68  72.,  131  72. 

See  also  under  League  of  Nations  : 
Czechoslovak  problem. 

Greiser,  Arthur  Karl,  232  n. 

Grey,  Sir  Edward,  349. 

Guarantees,  348-9;  see  also  under  Anglo- 
French  Policy:  proposals  (19.9.38); 
Czechoslovakia  ;  Great  Britain  : 
Czechoslovakia;  see  also  Treaty  Obli¬ 
gations. 

Gustav  V,  King  of  Sweden,  407  n. 
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Habsburg  Monarchy,  235,  299,  332;  — 
Sudeten  Germans,  relations  with,  35-6, 
88-9,  329  72.  See  also  Austrian  Empire. 
Hacha,  Emil,  159. 

Hahnke,  Herr,  284. 

Haider,  General  Franz,  256  n.,  284,  297, 
298. 

Halifax,  Viscount,  3,  22,  29,  68  72.,  72-3, 
74)  75>  86-8,91-2,  103  seqq.,  117-18,  137 
and  ?2.,  147  seqq.,  153,  19 1-2,  193  seqq., 
204,  22422.,  264,  265,  266-772.,  272  and  n., 
279)  334)  380,  386,  393,  404,  41 1,  414, 
427,  431,  434  and  ?2.;  conversations  — 
with  Corbin,  69,  70,  7372.,  15422.,  274; 

—  with  Dirksen,  13722.,  138,  13972., 
179  ?z.;—  with  Hitler  (19. 11.37),  15—17; 

—  with  Maisky,  43  3-4 ;  —  with  Masaryk, 

64,  108,  149,  168,251;  —  with  Ribben¬ 
trop  (10.3.38),  16.  18-19;  —  with 

Wiedemann,  192;  letter  to  Ribbentrop 
(28.7.38),  264,  26522.,  26622.;  visit  to 
Germany  (19. 11.37),  *5-  See  also  under 
Bonnet,  Georges :  conversations ;  Dala- 
dier,  Edouard:  conversations;  Hen¬ 
derson,  Sir  Nevile:  letters. 

Hanneken,  General  Hermann  von,  415  n. 
Havrankova,  Madame,  218. 

Hencke,  Andor,  222  n.,  234,  250  n.,  258  n., 
368  72.,  372  72.,  373  72.,  392  72. 

Henderson,  Alexander,  18422.,  22972. 
Henderson,  Ian  Leslie,  15 1  72.,  212,  259. 
Henderson,  Sir  Nevile  Meyrick,  17  and  n., 
72  72.,  87,  90,  128  seqq.,  136,  147,  156  «., 

15872.,  26422.,  265  and  ?2.,  268-9,  325, 

328-9  72.,  340,  342  72.,  377  72.,  379, 

387,  408,  424—7,  428;  conversations  — 
with  Goring,  62,  64,  321,  341-2,  425;  — 
with  Hitler  (3.3.38)  16,  17;  —  (28.9.38), 
40 1 , 426-7 ;  —  with  Ribbentrop,  1 1  o- 1 1 , 

12522.,  128,  129,  264,  269,  321,  38722.; 

—  with  Weizsacker,  123,  13722.,  13972., 

185  ?2.,  189  ?2.,  204,  268  and  n.,  412;  — 
with  Woermann,  1 10  and  n. ;  demarche  in 
Berlin  (May  1938),  109-11; — (Sept. 
1938),  321;  letters  —  to  Halifax,  43, 
I94  72.,  -  tO  Wilson,  321  72.,  325  72. 

Henlein,  Konrad,  47-53,  65-7,  77,  82,  88, 
91,  127,  134,  152,  159,  180,  193,  21 1, 
213,  220,  233,  239,  249,  259-61,  3135-14, 
337)  373i  autonomy,  views  regarding, 
1 1 6,  151-2,  237;  Carlsbad  Programme 
speech,  see  under  Sudetendeutsche 
Partei  ;  conversations  —  with  Ashton- 
Gwatkin,  224,  230,  234,  237,  260;  — 
with  Churchill,  Sinclair,  and  Linde- 
mann,  116,  151;  —  with  Hitler  (28.3.38), 
64  ?2.,  66,  1 16  72.,  21422.,  —  (22.5.38),  142; 
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Henlein,  Konrad,  ( cont .) 

—  (2.9.38),  224,  230,  234,  237,  239;  — 

(13.9.38) ,  261; — with  Hodza,  51  n.; — - 

(i6-9-37)>4-8,  139;  —  (23-5-38)>  *39,  H°> 
156;  —  with  Ribbentrop,  66-7; — with 
Runciman,  215,  220-1,  224; — with 
Vansittart,  116  n.,  117;  duplicity  of,  39, 
49-51,  1 16  and  n.,  158;  Hitler,  relations 
with,  1  i6w.,  1 18;  —  report  to  (1 9.1 1.37), 
49,  50;  see  also  above  conversations,  with 
Hitler;  interviews —  (17.2.38),  52-3;  — 

(25.7.38) ,  187;  with  International  News 
Service,  159;  with  Ward  Price  (Daily 
Mail),  15 1-2,  170,  176  n.;  see  also  Daily 
Mail;  policy,  statements  of,  5 1 ,  78,  105, 

1 16-18,  139,  147,  151-2,  153,  224,  259- 
60,  332 n.,  see  also  Sudetendeutsche 
Partei  :  Carlsbad  Programme,  and  below 
proclamations;  speeches;  proclamations 
(I5-9-38),  261,  314,  328,  332  n.;  speeches 

—  (24.4.38  Carlsbad)  see  Sudeten¬ 
deutsche  Partei  :  Carlsbad  Programme 

—  (1.5.38  Liberec),  99-100;  visits  —  to 
Hitler,  see  above  conversations — with 
Hitler;  —  to  London  (Oct.  1937),  1 16«.; 

—  (May,  1938),  49,  1 14,  1 1 5-1 9;  see  also 
under  Masaryk,  Jan,  and  above  conversa¬ 
tions. 

Henry,  Jules,  361. 

Herriot,  Edouard,  326  n. 

Hess,  Rudolf,  191,  264  n.;  speeches  — 
(12.6.38  Stettin),  160,  161-2,  1 7 1 ;  — 
(28.8.38  Stuttgart),  232. 

Hesse,  Dr.  425  n. 

Hesse,  Prince  Philip  of,  288,  437. 

Hitler,  Adolf,  137,  161,  162,  191,211,  230, 
231,  321,  326,  328  seqq.,  377  seqq.,  408-9 
and  n.,  437  seqq.,  447-9,  450. 
Berchtesgaden  Meeting,  see  Berchtes- 
gaden  Meeting. 

Chamberlain,  meetings  and  letters,  see 
under  Chamberlain,  Neville;  see  also 
Berchtesgaden  Meeting;  Godesberg 
Meeting;  Munich  Conference. 
character  and  qualities,  2,  3,  8,  24,  33, 
326,  331,  341-2,  380. 
conferences  with  Nazi  and  military 
leaders — (5  November  1937)  secret 
conference,  2  and  n.,  8,  n-12,  50, 
61-2,  449;  see  also  Hossbach  Memor¬ 
andum;  and  below  under  war,  declar¬ 
ation;— (May  1938),  140  seqq, ;  — 
(Sept.  1938),  284,  322  n.,  425. 
conversations  —  with  Chamberlain;  see 
Berchtesgaden  Meeting  ;  Godes¬ 
berg  Meeting;  Munich  Confer¬ 
ence;  and  under  Chamberlain,  Neville, 


Hitler,  Adolf  (cont.) 

Conversations  (cont.) 

conversations ;  —  with  Horthy  and 
Hungarian  statesmen,  295  seqq.;  — 
with  Mussolini,  286,  437.  See  also 
under  Attolico,  Bernardo;  FRANgois- 
Poncet,  Andre;  Halifax,  Viscount; 
Henderson,  Sir  Nevile;  Henleln, 
Konrad;  Wilson,  Sir  Horace:  mis¬ 
sion. 

Czechoslovakia,  policy  towards,  50,  53— 
4,  60,  61-2,  140  seqq.,  230,  237,  255-6, 
305-10,  329-31,  376  n.,  378  seqq.,  400, 
4CH-4,  408,  420-3,  423-3,  439  seqq. ; 
time-limit  for  settlement,  378,  401, 

4°3,  4°8,  411,  433,  437,  439-  See  also 
under  Germany  :  Czechoslovakia : 
military  invasion;  —  ultimatum.  See 
also  Berchtesgaden  Meeting; 
Czechoslovakia:  destruction  of;  — 
guarantee;  Godesberg  Meeting; 
Munich  Conference.  Sudetenland  : 
self-determination. 

force,  use  of,  declarations  regarding,  see 
below  under  war. 

foreign  policy,  5,  6,  8,  1 1— 1 5,  18-25. 

Godesberg  Meeting,  see  Godesberg 
Meeting. 

Great  Britain,  Hews  on  and  policy  to¬ 
wards,  12  seqq.,  18-21,  192,  391;  see 
also  under  British  Commonwealth. 

interview,  with  Daily  Mail  (19.9.38), 
351- 

Joint  Declaration  with  Chamberlain 
(3°-9-38),  448-5°  and  «•,  451 ;  see  also 
under  Chamberlain,  Neville;  France  : 
Great  Britain. 

Munich  Conference  and  Agreement,  see 
Munich  Conference. 

Nuremberg  Congress  (5-12.9.38)  298- 
3°3,  3°5-I°;  —  proclamation  at,  299- 
300;  see  also  Nuremberg  Congress; 
and  below  under  speeches. 

‘patience  is  now  at  an  end’  speech 

(26.9.38),  403. 

policy,  secret  declaration  of,  5  Nov.  1937, 
see  above  Conferences — (5.9.37),  and 
below  War. 

prestige,  question  of,  141,  142,  149;!., 
433,  452- 

Roosevelt,  exchange  of  messages,  405—7. 

self-determination  for  Germans  abroad, 
see  under  Sudetenland  :  self-deter¬ 
mination;  VOLKSDEUTSCH. 

speeches:  (20.2.38  Reichstag)  53-5, 
306,  309; — reactions  to,  55-61;  — 
(26.3.38  Leipzig),  77 ;  —  (6.9.38.  Nur- 
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emberg  Congress),  251,  299;  —  (9-10. 
9.38.  Nuremberg  Congress),  301;  — 
(12.9.38  Nuremberg  Congress),  143, 
257,  305-10,  3 1 1  and  n.;  (26.9.38, 
Sportpalast,  Berlin),  401—4,  405,  439- 
40;  (26.10.38),  143  n.;  (30.1.39) 

Reichstag),  143. 

territorial  ambitions  and  claims,  18, 

33>  349>  35  G  39  G  4°2,  4°3.  4 l7, 

422. 

visit  to  Rome,  109,  286. 
war:  declaration  of  5  November  1937 
regarding,  2-3,  8,  12,  61-2;  inevita¬ 
bility  of,  between  Germany  and  Great 
Britain  and  U.S.S.R.,  12-13,  20  21; 
planning  for,  2-3,  8,  24,  90,  282-5, 
415-16;  statements  and  interviews  re¬ 
garding,  2-3,  8,  54,  61-2,  192,  213, 
237,  256  n.,  330  and  n.,  376  re.,  385, 
403,  408,  415-16,  447;  see  also  above 
declarationof,  5. 11.37.  See  also  Germany  : 
Czechoslovakia:  military  invasion. 
War,  Second  World,  responsibility  for, 
24. 

See  also  under  Benes,  Edvard;  British 
Commonwealth  ;  Czechoslovakia  : 
guarantee;  Keitel,  Colonel-General 
Wilhelm;  Mussolini,  Benito;  Mein 
Kampf;  Roosevelt,  President  F.  D. : 


messages. 

Hlinka,  Mgr.  Andrej,  65  n.,  160,  223. 

Hoare,  Sir  Samuel,  334. 

Hodza,  Milan,  52,  71  re.,  90,  92,  120-1, 
!55-6,  178  seqq.,  185,  196,  209-10,  228, 
239,  249  and  n.,  259,  340  n.,  355,  359, 
360  seqq.,  367-8;  conversations:  with 
Frank,  136,  139;  —  with  Kundt,  92,  120, 
152-3,  159,  185,  209-10,  228,  249-50, 
251,  254,  257; — with  de  Lacroix,  360-1, 
362; — with  Neuwirth,  136,  139,  152; 
—  with  Newton,  79-80,  98,  112,  139, 
147,  178  n.,  185  n.,  196-7,  339-4°;  — 
with  Runciman,  218,  219;  see  also  under 
Eisenlohr,  Ernst;  Henlein,  Konrad; 
interviews  with  Press,  121,  151,  155,225; 
see  also  Daily  Mail,  Price,  G.  Ward; 
policy,  48—9,  59-60,  80-2,  1 20-1, 

209-10,  225  and  n. ;  see  also  Czecho¬ 
slovakia:  Government:  policy;  Prime 
Minister  (1935-8),  resignation,  367; 
speeches  — (4.3.38),  59-60;  -  (28.3.38 

broadcast),  80-2;  (18.9.38,  broadcast), 
317-18,  339. 

Hohenlohe-Langenburg,  Prince  Max  Egon 
von,  48  n.,  140  n.,  220,  252  n. 
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Horthy  de  Nagybdnya,  Admiral  Mikl6s, 
Regent  of  Hungary,  231,  288,  294,  441 ; 
— -visit  to  Germany  (August  1938)  294- 
6;  see  also  under  Hitler,  Adolf:  conver¬ 
sations. 

Hossbach,  Colonel  Friedrich,  2  n. 

Hossbach  Memorandum,  2  n.,  62  n.;  see 
also  Germany:  conference;  Hitler, 
Adolf:  conferences  (5.9.37), 

Hraber,  M.,  180. 

Hradcany,  the,  352,  356,  367. 

Hungary,  105. 

Czechoslovakia,  134,  144,  288-98,  364, 
368;  minorities,  Magyar,  claims  re¬ 
garding,  377  n.,  378,  441,  444;  see  also 
Czechoslovakia:  Magyars.  See  also 
below  under  Germany, 
foreign  policy,  288  seqq. 

Germany,  231,  288  seqq.-,  Czecho¬ 

slovakia,  intervention,  question  of, 
288  seqq.-,  talks  and  official  visit 
(21-6.8.38),  294-8;  see  also  Horthy 
de  Nagybanya,  Admiral  Miklos: 
visit;  Military  Assistance:  to  Ger¬ 
many  from  Hungary;  staff  talks, 
question  of,  293,  296. 

Italy,  292,  294. 

Jugoslavia,  292—3,  294  and  n. 

Little  Entente,  relations  with,  289  seqq. 
minorities,  in  other  countries,  288,  289, 
290,  291, 292. 

See  also  Czechoslovakia:  Magyars; 

and  above  under  Czechoslovakia. 

See  also  under  Rearmament. 

Husarek,  General  Karel,  446. 


Imredy,  Bela,  287,  289-90,  294  seqq., 
376  n. 

Inskip,  Sir  Thomas,  397. 

Ireland,  position  of,  compared  with 
Sudetenland,  170. 

Italy,  109. 

Czechoslovakia,  285-8,  322-3  and  n., 
349,  427  seqq.,  437-8,  440  and  n.; 
Anglo-French  approach  to,  for  co-op¬ 
eration,  427  seqq. ;  see  also  Mussolini, 
Benito :  conference,  international : 
Perth,  Earl  of:  conversations;  and 
below  under  Germany, 
foreign  policy,  285-8. 

France,  see  under  Anglo-French  Policy: 
Italy;  France. 

Germany,  relations  regarding  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  123  n.,  141  n.,  144,  285-8, 
322-3  and  n.,  430  seqq.,  437;  see  also 
Attolico,  Bernardo. 
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Italy  ( cont .) 

Great  Britain,  see  under  Great  Britain; 
and  above  under  Czechoslovakia :  Anglo- 
French  approach. 

Hungary,  see  under  Hungary. 
Minorities,  German,  38,  41. 

See  also  Ciano,  Count  Galeazzo;  Mus¬ 
solini,  Benito;  and  under  Conference, 
International. 

Italy,  King  Victor  Emmanuel  III,  see 
Victor  Emmanuel  III,  King  of  Italy. 

Jaksch,  Wenzel,  79,  89,  100,  154,  217; 

letter  to  Manchester  Guardian ,  154-5. 
Jews,  207,  224. 

Jezek,  M.,  178,  223. 

Jodi,  Colonel-General  Alfred,  62  n.,  142, 
H3>  146-7^,  282-5,  298,  373,  375,  4r5 ; 
memorandum  (24.8.38)  on  attack  on 
Czechoslovakia,  282-3. 

Joint  Declaration  (Chamberlain-Hitler, 
30.9.38)  448-50  and  n.,  451 ;  see  also  under 
Chamberlain,  Neville;  France:  Great 
Britain;  Hitler,  Adolf. 

Jugoslavia,  104,  no,  231,  294  and  n.; 
Hungary,  see  under  Hungary. 

Kalinin,  Mikhail  Ivanovich,  122  n.,  132. 
Kanya,  Kalman,  65  «.,  288,  292  seqq., 
376  n. 

Karlsbad,  see  Carlsbad. 

Kaspar,  Cardinal,  Archbishop  of  Prague, 
218. 

Keitel,  Colonel-General  Wilhelm,  123, 
J43>  293,  294,  414,  430;  conferences 
with  Hitler,  140,  141  seqq.,  284. 
Kellogg-Briand  Pact  (1928),  see  Paris, 
Pact  of. 

Kennard,  Sir  Howard,  134  n.,  137  n. 
Kennedy,  Joseph  Patrick,  275  n. 
Keresztes-Fischer,  General  Lajos,  298. 
Kerillis,  Henri  de,  350. 

Kier,  Dr.,  186  n.,  213  n.,  222  n.,  250  and  n. 
Kinsky,  Prince  Ulrich,  218  and  n.,  219. 
Kinsky,  Count  Zdenko,  218. 

Kirkpatrick,  Ivone,  328  n.,  377,  387,  401  n. 
Koechling,  Lieut.-Colonel,  373-4. 

Kollner,  Fritz,  228,  229,  253-4. 

Komotau,  126-7  aRd  n. 

Kordt,  Erich,  438  n. 

Kordt,  Theodor,  108,  264-5  n.,  266-7  n- 
Krebs,  Hans,  227  and  n. 

Krejcf,  Dr.,  222  n. 

Krejci,  General  Ludvik,  58,  12411.,  136, 
353,  360,  446. 

Krofta,  Kamil,  57  119,  127,  178,  223, 

278, 280-1  n.,  365, 367, 446;  conversations 


Krofta,  Kamil  (cont.) 

— with  de  Lacroix,  1 1 1-1 2,  355 ;  —  with 
Newton,  71  n.,  77  n.,  87-8,  91,  97,  1 10  n., 
hi,  126  n.,  178  «.,  339,  355,  359,  391  n., 
412. 

Kundt,  Ernst,  39,  47,  81,  32,  94,  120,  152- 
3,  159)  i85)  206,  209-10,  213,  220,  228, 
229  n.,  234,  257,  313,  316  n.  Runciman 
Mission,  attitude  to,  203-4,  212,  213; 

—  negotiations  with,  219,  220—1,  234, 

249,  254,  257,  260  and  n;  see  also 
Benes,  Edvard,  conversations;  Hodza, 
Milan :  conversations ;  Sudeten- 

deutsche  Partei. 

Ktinzel,  Herr,  65  and  n. 

Lacroix,  Victor  de,  387,  396.  Conversa¬ 
tions,  see  under  Benes,  Edvard;  Hodza, 
Milan;  Krofta,  Kamil;  demarche  in 
Prague  (21.9.38),  356-60;  telegrams 

(20.9.38)  to  French  Government,  359- 
61,  362,  363. 

Lammers,  Hans  Heinrich,  265  and  n. 
Lanark,  speech  by  Sir  John  Simon  at 

(27.8.38) ;  see  under  Simon,  Sir  John: 
speeches. 

Lansbury,  George,  165,  435. 

Latvia,  minorities,  German,  37. 

Laurin,  Arne,  370  n. 

Lavergne,  Professor  B.,  415  n. 

Law,  international,  violations  of,  285. 
Lazareff,  Pierre,  360  «.,  362  n.,  410. 
League  of  Nations,  13 1,  367,  369;  Council 
Meeting— (May  1938),  29,  13 1-3;  — 
(Sept.  1938),  279;  Covenant,  Art.  10, 
263  n.; — Art.  11,  279,  369;  criticisms 
and  failure  of,  55,  75,  85,  235;  Czecho¬ 
slovak  problem,  reference  to,  proposals 
for,  by  France,  70;  —  by  U.S.S.R.,  68, 
266  n.,  278,  279,  363,  369  and  n.,  371; 

—  views  of  British  Government,  55,  75. 
League  of  Nations  Union,  166. 

Lebrun,  Albert,  President  of  French  Re¬ 
public,  361,  362,  409,  436. 

Leeb,  General  Wilhelm  Ritter  von,  415  n. 
Leger,  Alexis,  361,  433  n.,  438,  445. 

Ley,  Robert,  232. 

Liberec  (Reichenberg),  98-100,  214  n., 
.3i4- 

Lindemann,  Professor  Frederick  A.,  116. 
Lipski,  Josef,  132  n. 

Lisick^,  Karel,  439. 

Lithuania :  Poland,  relations  with,  67. 
Little  Entente,  59,  223;  —  Council  meet¬ 
ings  and  policy,  289,  290,  291,  295;  see 
also  Bled  Agreement  ;  Hungary  :  Little 
Entente. 
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Litvinov,  Maxim,  231  n.,  276-80,  368  n., 
428. 

Conference  of  Powers,  proposal  for,  see 
under  U.S.S.R. :  conference. 
Czechoslovakia :  treaty  obligations,  pro¬ 
mises  to  fulfil,  67-8,  132  n.,  279-80, 
369-72 ;  see  also  Treaty  Obligations  : 
Russian. 

speeches — (21.9.38  Geneva)  369; — 

(23-9-38  Geneva)  370-1.  See  also 
under  Bonnet,  Georges :  conversations. 
Lloyd  George,  David,  40,  55,  108  n. 
Locarno  Pact,  31,  41—2,  63  n.,  71 ;  see  also 
France:  Czechoslovakia;  Treaty;  Ger¬ 
many:  Czechoslovakia;  Treaty. 
Lockhart,  R.  H.  Bruce,  339  n. 

Lorenz,  Werner,  50  n.,  66,  213  n. 
Lukasiewicz,  Juljusz,  133  and  n. 
Luxembourg,  348-9. 

Macartney,  C.  A.,  297  n. 

Mackensen,  Hans  Georg  von,  286,  287, 
293,  294  n. 

Maginot  Line,  see  under  France. 

Magyars,  see  Czechoslovakia:  Magyars. 

Hungary:  Czechoslovakia;  minorities. 
Mahrisch  Ostrau,  see  Moravska  Ostrava. 
Maisky,  Ivan  M.,  266  n.,  278—9,  371,  428; 
see  also  under  Churchill,  Winston  S.; 
conversations;  Halifax,  Viscount:  con¬ 
versations. 

Malkin,  Sir  William,  442  n. 

Mandel,  Georges,  84,  195,  345,  363,  365. 
Mander,  G.  le  M.,  113. 

Marin,  Louis,  436. 

Masarik,  Hubert,  439,  444-6. 

Masaryk,  Jan,  63  n.,  64,  87,  101,  149  andn., 
340,  399-400,  439  and  n.;  Godesberg 
memorandum,  rejection  of,  letter  (25.9. 
38),  392-3;  Henlein’s  visit  to  London, 
reactions  to,  115,  1 1 7 ;  see  also  under 
Halifax,  Viscount:  conversations. 
Masaryk,  Thomas  Garrigue,  48  n.,  108 
1 2 1 ,  340  n. 

Mason-McFarlane,  Colonel  F.  N.,  227  «., 
391  n. 

Massigli,  Rene,  140  n. 

Mastny,  Vojtech,  147,  150,  15 1  n.,  189, 
439,  445;  conversations — with  Goring, 
62-4  and  n. ;  —  with  Neurath,  63-5 ;  — 
with  Ribbentrop,  124. 

Matthews,  Very  Rev.  Walter  Robert, 
Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  171. 

Maurice,  Lieut.-General  Sir  Frederick, 
412  n. 

Maxton,  James,  435. 

May,  Herr,  253-5,  257. 
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Mediation,  see  under  Great  Britain: 

Czechoslovakia;  and  Runciman  Mission. 
Mein  Kampf,  3. 

‘Midsummer  Madness’,  see  under  Chamber- 
lain,  Neville. 

Military  assistance:  to  Czechoslovakia, 
question  of,  101,  144,  145-6,  349-50;  — 
from  France,  28,  68-9,  70,  72,  101,  130, 
145-6,  271,  272,  358,  359,  361,  395-6, 
410;  —  from  Great  Britain,  72  andn.,  1 15; 
—  from  U.S.S.R.,  67  and  n.,  13 1-2  andn., 

133-4,  !38  and  n->  !44>  !45>  H6,  272, 
276-81,  364  and  n.,  366-7,  370  n.,  371 
and  n.,  404;  see  also  wider  Poland: 
Czechoslovakia;  Rumania:  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia;  see  also  Czechoslovakia:  strate¬ 
gic  position;  Treaty  Obligations;  to 
France,  from  Great  Britain,  29,  91,  102, 

1 15,  268,  271-2,  274-6,  397  n.,  398,  404, 
408 ;  —  refusal  to  pledge,  29-32, 1 30, 274- 
6 ;  see  also  Great  Britain  :  Armed  Forces : 
expeditionary  force:  —  France,  treaty 
obligations ;  to  Germany,  from  Hungary; 
question  of,  293  seqq.;  see  also  Hungary: 
Germany ;  Czechoslovakia ;  interven¬ 
tion. 

Millerand,  Alexandre,  326  n. 

Minorities:  cultural  privileges  in  various 
countries,  208,  209;  Minority  Treaties, 
235,  41 9 ;  see  also  Czechoslovakia: 
minorities:  Minority  Protection  Treaty. 
See  also  under  Czechoslovakia;  Estonia; 
Hungary;  Italy;  Latvia;  Poland; 
Sudeten  Germans  ;  Sudetenland ; 
Volkstum. 

Mlcoch,  M.,  178,  222  n. 

Moltke,  Hans  Adolf  von,  132-3  n. 
Montigny,  M.,  409  n. 

Monzie,  Anatole  de,  270,  410  n. 

Moravec,  Colonel,  366. 

Moravia,  35—6,  185,  210,  21 1. 

Moravska  Ostrava  (Mahrisch  Ostrau) 
incident  at,  (7-9-38),  251,  252-5,  256-7, 
320. 

Moscicki,  President  Ignacy,  132  n. 

Munich  Conference  (29-30.9.38),  433, 
437-43. 

Agreement  of  Munich  (29.9.38),  375, 
440,  443-4;  Czechoslovakia,  notifi¬ 
cation  of,  444-6 ;  — acceptance  by 
Government,  446-7;  public  opinion 
in  Western  Europe,  reactions  to,  450- 
2;  see  also  Czechoslovakia:  frontiers; 
Sudetenland  :  plebiscite,  arrange¬ 
ments  for. 

Czechoslovakia,  representation  at,  ques¬ 
tion  of,  433-4  and  n.,  438-9. 
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Munich  Conference  ( cont .) 

German  proposals,  437  and  n.,  439—41, 
442- 

International  Commission,  composition 
and  duties,  see  under  Sudetenland. 
invitations  to,  433,  434-5,  436- 
Mussolini’s  attitude  at,  and  Memoran¬ 
dum,  437-8,  440  and  n.,  441. 
proposals  for,  see  Conference,  inter¬ 
national:  proposals  for.  Mussolini, 
Benito:  conference, 
representatives  present  at,  438. 

U.S.S.R.,  question  of  representation  at, 
433—4  andn. 

See  also  under  Benes,  Edvard;  Chamber- 
lain,  Neville;  Daladier,  Edouard. 
Mussolini,  Benito,  123  n.,  28&-B,  322,  407, 
412  n.,  435,  437  seqq.,  451;  Conference, 
International,  four-Power,  proposal  for, 
427—30,  432—3;  see  also  Munich  Confer¬ 
ence  ;  Great  Britain,  approach  to,  from, 
427  seqq.',  see  also  Perth,  Earl  of,  con¬ 
versations;  Hitler,  request  to,  regarding 
German  mobilization,  426,  430-2,  439; 
see  also  under  Hitler,  Adolf:  conversa¬ 
tions;  letters  to  Popolo  d’ltalia  (15-9-38), 
338;  —  to  Runciman,  28611.,  323  n.; 
Munich  Conference,  Memorandum  pre¬ 
sented  by,  see  under  Munich  Confer¬ 
ence;  plebiscites  in  Czechoslovakia, 
support  for,  338;  see  also  under  Cham¬ 
berlain,  Neville:  conversations. 

Namier,  Professor  L.  B.,  370  n. 

National  Socialism,  see  under  Germany: 

Nazi  regime;  Sudetendeutsche  Partei. 
Nationalism,  167,  210. 

Nationalities  Statute,  see  under  Czecho¬ 
slovakia:  Sudetendeutsche  Partei; 
Government,  negotiations  with. 

Necas,  J.,  226. 

Negrin,  Juan,  174. 

Neurath,  Baron  Constantin  von,  1 1 1  «., 
143  and  n.,  321,  425,  426,  432,  437  n.; 
see  also  under  Delbos,  Yvon;  Mastny, 
Vojtech. 

Neutrality,  status  of,  348-9,  see  also  under 
Czechoslovakia. 

Neuwirth,  Herr,  80,  88  n.,  253,  257,  313;  see 
also  under  Hodza,  Milan :  conversations. 
New  Commonwealth,  166. 

Newton,  Basil,  64  n.,  71  «.,  72  «.,  75,  77  n., 
87,  90  and  n.,  91,  109,  in,  1 12-13,  193, 
194,  387,  446;  conversations — see  under 
Benes,  Edvard;  Hodza,  Milan; 
Krofta,  Kamil;  demarche  in  Prague 
(21.9.38),  355-8. 


Nicolson,  Hon.  Harold,  1 1 7. 

Noel,  Leon,  101-2  and  n.,  132  and  n. 

Noel-Buxton,  Lord,  171. 

Nosal,  General,  367. 

Nuremberg  Congress  (5-12  Sept.  1938), 
188,  251,  252,  263,  298-303,  305-10; 
speeches — see  under  GotBBELS,  Josef; 
Goring,  Field-Marshal  Hermann; 
Hitler,  Adolf;  see  also  under  German 
Empire;  Hitler,  Adolf. 

Ogilvie-Forbes,  Sir  George,  189  n. 

OKH  (Supreme  Command  of  the  Army, 
Germany),  282. 

OKW,  see  Germany:  Armed  Forces; 
Supreme  Command  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Olmiitz,  see  Olomouc. 

Olomouc  (Olmiitz),  228,  255. 

Opava  (Troppau),  189,  255. 

‘Operation  Green’,  50  n.,  62  and  n.,  141—6, 
282-4,  285,  322  n.,  375,  390  n.,  415; 

- — revision  of,  1 42—6 ;  —  supplementary 
directives,  1 46 ;  see  also  Germany  : 
Czechoslovakia ;  military  invasion. 

‘Operation  Red’,  145  n.,  146. 

Opinion,  see  Public  Opinion. 

Orel  festival,  179. 

Ostr^,  Dr.,  223. 

Osusky,  Stefan,  68  and  n.,  86  n.,  101,  149 
n.,  153  n.,  154,  345;  see  also  under 
Bonnet,  Georges:  conversations. 

Ottoman  Empire,  61. 

Pares,  Peter,  15 1  and  n. 

Pariani,  General  Alberto,  430. 

Paris,  1 91,  192. 

Paris,  Pact  of,  406. 

Paris,  Treaty  of  (1814),  418. 

Paris  Peace  Settlement,  see  under  Sudeten¬ 
land;  and  also  Treaty  Revision; 
Versailles,  Treaty  of. 

Pataky,  M.,  65  n. 

Paul-Boncour,  Joseph,  68,  69  and  n.,  70, 
73,  85  n. 

Payart,  Jean,  278-9,  369,  428. 

‘Peace  for  our  time’,  see  under  Chamber- 
lain,  Neville. 

Peaceful  change,  6,  7,  16-25,  26-7,  171; 
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381,  383.  384,  388,  394,  395,  420,  421, 
423;  see  also  below  self-determination; 
refusal  of,  by  Czechoslovak  Govern¬ 
ment,  310,  315.  317.  338-9,  346,  396, 

4 14- 

police,  control  of,  57  n.,  79,  160,  179, 
226,  233,  253-5,  257;  see  also  Sudeten 
Germans:  Freiwillige  Schutzdienst;  and 
above  order. 
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Sudetenland  ( cont .) 

population,  exchange  of,  330,  392,  444; 
Anglo-French  proposals  (19.9.38), 
347—8;  see  also  Czechoslovakia: 
population;  and  above  evacuation:  and 
below  safeguards. 

safeguards  for  individual  choice  and  for 
property,  377,  392,  412,  417,  418-19, 
421,422,444. 

self-determination,  140,  152,  156-8, 

252,  260-1,  342-3,  374,  376;  diffi¬ 
culties  of  applying,  332-4;  Hitler’s 
demand  for,  37-8,  145  n.,  305-7, 
309-10,  330,  331,  334,  342,  382-3, 
402 ;  see  also  Self-Determination  ; 
Volksdeutsch;  and  above  plebiscite, 
tension  in,  see  above  incidents  and  unrest. 
Volkstag,  proposal  for,  153  n.,  179  andn . ; 
see  also  Czechoslovakia:  Diets. 
Suritz,  Jakob,  228  n.,  434  n. 

Sutton-Pratt,  Major  R.,  150-1,  231  n., 
255. 

Sweden,  King  Gustav  V  of,  see  Gustav  V, 
King  of  Sweden. 

Switzerland,  349 ; — as  model  federal  state, 
see  under  Czechoslovavia. 

Syrov 73  General  Jan,  353,  367,  446-7; 
Czechoslovak  Prime  Minister,  appoint¬ 
ment  as,  367-8;  speech  (30.9.38  broad¬ 
cast),  447. 

Sztojay,  Major-General  Dome,  288,  292  n., 
293>  294- 

Tabor,  135. 

Taborsky,  Edward,  370  n. 

Tabouis,  Genevieve,  174. 

Teleki,  Count  Paul,  288. 

Teschen,  45,  86,  105,  133  «•,  228,  238, 
368,  394,  398. 

Thierry,  Adrien,  276,  277,  27812.,  280-1  n. 
‘Third  Plan’  (24,8.38),  see  under  Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

Thomsen,  Hans,  273  n. 

Time-limit,  see  under  Anglo-French 
Policy;  Germany:  Czechoslovakia: 
military  invasion ;  —  time  limit ;  ulti¬ 
matum;  Hitler,  Adolf:  Czechoslovakia. 
Times,  The,  55,  164,  168,  17 1,  1 78 ;  lead¬ 
ing  articles:  —  (3-6-38) , 1 7D  ( 1 4-6-38), 

1 7 1-2;  —  (7-9-38))  5  n.,  1 71,  172,  251-2; 
—  (8.9.38),  252. 

Tippelskirch,  Werner  von,  67  n.,  68  n., 
276  22.,  280—1  22. 

Tiso,  Mgr.  Josef,  180,  256. 

Todt,  Fritz,  284. 

Toussaint,  Rudolf,  12422. 

Trautenau,  see  Trutnov. 


Treaties: 

Czechoslovakia-France,  Treaty  of  Mu¬ 
tual  Guarantee  (Locarno,  1.12.25); 
see  under  France:  Czechoslovakia. 
Czechoslovakia— Germany,  Treaty  of 
Arbitration  (Locarno,  16.10.25);  see 
under  Germany:  Czechoslovakia. 
Czechoslovakia— U.S.S.R.,  Pact  of  Mu¬ 
tual  Assistance  (16.5.35);  see  under 
U.S.S.R.:  Czechoslovakia:  treaty. 
France-Czechoslovakia,  Treaty  of  Mu¬ 
tual  Guarantee  (Locarno  1.12.25); 
see  under  Lrance:  Czechoslovakia. 

F r ance-Poland  (1921) ; seeunder France: 
Poland. 

France— U.S.S.R. :  Treaty  of  Mutual 
Assistance  (2.5.35);  see  under  France: 

U.S.S.R. 

Germany-Czechoslovakia,  Treaty  of 
Arbitration  (Locarno,  16.10.25);  see 
under  Germany  :  Czechoslovakia. 
Germany— Great  Britain,  Naval  Agree¬ 
ment  (18.6.35);  see  under  Great 
Britain:  Germany:  Naval  Agreement. 
Germany-Poland,  non-aggression  pact 
(26.1 .34) ;  see  under  Poland  :  Germany. 
Great  Britain-Germany,  Naval  Agree¬ 
ment  (18.6.35);  see  under  Great 
Britain:  Germany:  Naval  Agreement. 
Minority  Protection  Treaty  (St.  Ger¬ 
main)  (10.9.19);  see  under  Czecho¬ 
slovakia:  minorities. 

Munich  Agreement  (29.9.38) ;  see 
Munich  Conference:  Agreement. 
Paris  (1814),  418. 

Poland-France  (1921 ),  see  under  France  : 
Poland. 

Poland-Germany,  Pact  of  Non-Aggres¬ 
sion  (26. 1 .34) ;  see  under  Poland  :  Ger¬ 
many. 

Poland-U.S.S.R.,  Pact  of  Non-Aggres¬ 
sion  (Nov.  1932),  368. 

U.S.S.R.— Czechoslovakia,  Pact  of  Mu¬ 
tual  Assistance,  (16.5.38);  see  under 
U.S.S.R.:  Czechoslovakia. 

U.S.S.R.— France,  Treaty  of  Mutual 
Assistance  (2.5.35) ;  see  under  France  : 
U.S.S.R. 

U.S.S.R.-Poland,  Pact  of  Non-Aggres¬ 
sion  (Nov.  1932),  368. 

Versailles  Treaty,  see  Versailles,  Treaty 
of;  see  also  under  Arbitration. 

Treaty  obligations,  to  Czechoslovakia : 
French,  29—30,  41,  68  and  n.,  13°,  I74y6, 
341,  342,  355;  —casus  foederis,  question 
of,  29,  45,  56  22.,  1 30-1  22.,  137  n->  }53~4> 
26622.,  274,  345,  374  —  Promises  to 
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Treaty  obligations  ( cont .) 

fulfil,  56,  68  and  n.,  86,  104  n.,  106, 
129  and  n.,  195  n.,  271,  272-3,  342, 
353)  394-5;  —  repudiation  of,  355,  357, 
359>  36°)  36i)  363;  Russian,  41,  45; 
—  promises  to  fulfil,  67-8,12212., 132,  276, 
277)  279)  369;  —  conditions,  questions  of, 
41,  67,  132,  280,  370-2.  See  also  Great 
Britain:  Czechoslovakia:  guarantee; 
Military  Assistance;  to  France,  see 
under  France;  Great  Britain. 

Treaty  revision,  16—17,  2°5)  436  ft.;  — 
German  demands  for,  5—7;  see  also 
Colonies. 

Troppau,  see  Opava. 

Trutnov  (Trautenau),  180,  189. 

Ulster,  position  of,  compared  with  Sudeten- 
land,  170. 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  104, 
109,  169,  396. 

Armed  Forces,  132  ft.,  371ft.,  396;  see 
also  under  Military  Assistance:  to 
Czechoslovakia ;  Poland  :  Czecho¬ 
slovakia;  Rumania:  Czechoslovakia. 
Conference  of  Powers,  proposal  for,  68 
and  ft.,  75  and  n.,  279,  369,  371-2,  407, 
428,  434  ft. ;  see  also  under  Conference, 
international,  Munich  Conference. 
Czechoslovakia,  67-8  and  ft.,  132  ft.,  138 
and  ft.,  276-81,  349,  363-4  and  n.,  404; 
aircraft,  purchase  of,  134ft.,  281  n-> 
alliance  with,  question  of  abandoning, 
109,  122,  249,  364;  see  also  Czecho¬ 
slovakia;  foreign  policy:  reorienta¬ 
tion  of;  and  below  Treaty;  assurances, 
353)  365,  366,  369-72;  see  also 
Treaty  Obligations:  Russian;  mili¬ 
tary  assistance,  question  of;  see  under 
Military  Assistance  ;  Treaty,  pact  of 
mutual  assistance  (16.5.35),  42>  90, 
122  and  ft.,  131,  196  n.,  329;  see  also 
Treaty  Obligations,  to  Czecho¬ 
slovakia:  Russian;  and  above  alliance. 
See  also  under  League  of  Nations; 
Litvinov,  Maxim. 

foreign  policy,  67-8;  Note  (17.3.38),  68 
and  «.;  see  also  above  Conference  of 
Powers. 

France,  Treaty  of  Mutual  Assistance 
(2-5-35);  see  under  France:  U.S.S.R. 

Germany,  12,  53,  231. 

Poland,  see  under  Poland. 

press,  comments,  228. 

See  also  Litvinov,  Maxim;  and  under 
Munich  Conference. 

United  Kindgom,  see  Great  Britain. 


United  States  of  America :  foreign  policy, 
272-3  andn.;  public  opinion,  416ft.;  see 
also  Roosevelt,  President  F.  D. 

Urdareanu,  M.,  278  n. 

U.S.A.,  see  United  States  of  America. 

U.S.S.R.,  see  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics.  * 

Valle,  General  Giuseppe,  430. 

Vansittart,  Sir  Robert,  116  ft.,  117,  139  n., 
266—7  n.,  334, 395  ;see  also  under  Henlein, 
Konrad:  conversations. 

Vavrecka,  Plugo,  364  ft.,  367. 

Verdier,  Cardinal  Jean,  409  ft. 

Vernadsky,  G.,  370  ft. 

Versailles,  Treaty  of,  161,  126  and  ft.,  380, 
382,  437  ft.;  Germany,  claims  to  revi¬ 
sion  of,  see  under  Treaty  Revision.  See 
also  Sudetenland:  Paris  Peace  Settle¬ 
ment. 

Victor  Emmanuel  III,  King  of  Italy,  286. 

Volksdeutsch,  53—4,  77,  232;  self-determina¬ 
tion  for,  33,  37-8. 

Volksdeutsche  Alit lei s telle,  50  n.,  66  and  n., 
213  and  n. 

Volkstum,  doctrine  of,  235. 

Voroshilov,  Marshal  Klement  E.,  371  n. 

Vuillemin,  General  Joseph,  271,  410-11. 

Wagner,  Robert,  299. 

War: 

Anglo-French  discussions  regarding 
(25-6.9.38),  103  seqq.,  341,  395-9. 
Czechoslovakia,  improbability  of  re¬ 
establishing  pre-war  status  after,  44, 
103  and  ft.,  238,  274;  readiness  to 
fight,  60,  318,  392  ft.;  responsibility 
for,  warnings  regarding,  238,  239, 
356-7,  423- 

France,  policy  of  prevention  of,  105,  134, 
174-6,  263  ft.,  281,  323-4,  341,  362, 
409  ft.,  410,  436,  452;  preparedness 
for,  104,271,322,395-6,  409-11,452; 
see  also  Military  Assistance  ;  Treaty 
Obligations. 

Germany,  see  Anglo-French  Policy: 
Germany :  warnings ;  Germany  : 

Czechoslovakia :  military  invasion ; 
Great  Britain  :  Germany :  warn¬ 
ings  ;  Hitler,  Adolf:  war;  ‘Operation 
Green’;  ‘Operation  Red’. 

Great  Britain,  attitude  to  prospect  of, 
72  and  «.,  75  and  n.,  76,  103  seqq.,  1 13, 
128,  129,  130,  137  and  ft.,  230  «.,  238, 
263,  266  n.,  274-6,  329,  341,  357,  359, 
397  ”•>  4°8,  417;  Foreign  Office  State¬ 
ment  (26.9.38),  404;  see  also  Great 
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Britain  :  Czechoslovakia,  peaceful 
solution;  —  Germany:  legitimate 

means ;  —  warnings ;  Peaceful 

Change. 

Hitler’s  statements  and  attitude  regard¬ 
ing,  see  under  Hitler,  Adolf. 

imminence  of  (Sept.  1938),  341, 392, 395, 
407  n.,  408,  414-16,  420,  423,  450. 

intervention  of  other  Powers,  see  Mili¬ 
tary  Assistance. 

preventive,  question  of,  105,  106,  111, 
146. 

probable  strategy  of,  103,  106,  145  n., 
283-4,  345,  392  n.,  395,  410,  415,  416; 
see  also  Germany:  Czechoslovakia: 
military  invasion;  ‘Operation 
Green’;  ‘Operation  Red’. 

See  also  Chamberlain,  Neville:  force, 
use  of;  Military  Assistance;  Peace¬ 
ful  Change. 

War,  First  World,  76. 

War,  Second  World,  24. 

Wehrenfennig,  Pastor,  180. 

Weizsacker,  Baron  Ernst  von,  109  n.,  1 16  n., 
136,  145?!.,  152  n.,  191  n.,  25 6  k.,  294, 
331  n.,  387,  424,  437  n.,  438;  see  also 
under  Attolico,  Bernardo :  conversa¬ 
tions;  Henderson,  Sir  Nevile:  conver¬ 
sations. 
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Welczeck,  Count  Johannes  von,  67  «.,  70  n., 
108  «.,  124  n.,  174,  1 75  n. ;  see  also  under 
Bonnet,  Georges:  conversations. 

Werth,  Alexander,  272  n.,  275  n., 

Wheeler-Bennett,  John  W.,  239  n.,  251  «., 
340  n.,  362,  369  «.,  415  n. 

Wiedemann,  Captain  Fritz,  143,  190-2, 
195,  1 99  5  see  also  under  Halifax,  Vis¬ 
count:  conversations. 

Wietersheim,  General  von,  146-7  n. 

Wilhelm  II,  Kaiser,  2,  232. 

Wilson,  Sir  Horace,  17  n.,  264-5  n.,  321  n., 
328,  330  n.,  331  n.,  395,  425  n.,  438  and 
n.,  445;  Godesberg  meeting,  377  n.,  379, 
387,  390;  Mission  to  Hitler  (26.9.38), 
397,  400-1, 416;  —  interviews,  401, 407- 
8,  41 1,  420;  see  also  under  Henderson, 
Sir  Nevile:  letters. 

Witzleben,  General  Erwin  von,  297. 

Woermann,  Ernst,  17,  22,  71  n.,  no  andn., 
140  n.,  265;  see  also  under  Henderson, 
Sir  Nevile:  conversations. 

Wolf,  Dr.,  81. 

Wollner,  Herr,  53,  237,  258. 

Yugoslavia,  ^Jugoslavia. 

Zajicek,  Erwin,  47,  79. 

Zay,  Jean,  175  n.,  345,  362  n.,  410  and  n. 
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